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New Year’s Song. 

WRITTEN AND COMPOSED FOR THE PIANO FORTE, 

BY j. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1864, by J. St.\rr Holloway, in the Clerk’s office of the District 
Court of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 
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mid this va - ried scene 

joys, how-ev - er dear, 
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The dear old year 
That we have known 






shall come no more, What-ev - er 

in the dead past, But still may 
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joys or hopes have been, 

cheer the glad New Year, 


The New Year hath the same in store. 

In which kind heav’n our lot has cast. 
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Embroidery for a Flannel Skirt. 



L’ECHARPE SACK. 



This very elegant model is of black velvet, trimmed with a fancy gimp, rich lace, and jet fringe. The 
back of the sack has ends like the front. Tliis pattern makes up well in cloth of any color, trimmed with 
jet ornaments. 
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BEAD FRINGES. 


SUITABLE FOR DRESSES, WRAPS, ETC. 



THE EUDORA MANTLE. 



This craceful wrap, which, however, can only be worn with a trained dress, is of black velvet trimmed 
With bands of black satin and jet fringe. The streamers are of black satin, ornamented with jet cord and 
narrow plaitings of velvet. 
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{Front view.) {Back view.) 


Chain formed of Beads and Bugles, suitable for Bonnets. 



THE HERMOINE PALETOT. 



Our model is of a very bright purple velvet cloth, richly braided in black, and trimmed with jet fringe. 
The sleeves are moderately wide, and ornamented with black silk braid studded with short jet bugles. 
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Braiding Pattern for a Child’s Dress. 



WALKING SUIT. 



Walking suit of cuir-colored reps, trimmed with bands of brown satin and small drops, also made of 
brown satin. The sack would look equally well if made of cloth to match, or a shade darker than the dress. 
The second skirt may be simulated by trimming. 
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WALKING DRESSES, 

(^See Description, Fashion Department, Page 106 .) 
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PHEMIE ROWLAND.* 

BY MABION HABLAND. 

Miss Howland !” 

The bookkeeper glanced up from the long 
lines of figures she was computing. She was 
young—just three-and-twenty—and a remark¬ 
able-looking girl. It was not that her eyes 
w^e brown and bright; that the mouth, which 
might else have been objected to as large, was 
redly ripe as a June cherry, and held a wreath 
of perfect teeth ; that her brunette complexion 
was clear and warm, and just now flushed to 
brilliancy by the heat of the store. These at¬ 
tractions might have been massed in another 
face, and not have challenged the second and 
more prolonged gaze most observers were con¬ 
strained to bestow upon hers. Her dark hair was 
parted on the left side, and, sweeping across 
the brow, made it square as well as broad, an 
effect heightened by the breadth of the under 
jaw, and the firm, cleft chin. The short bow 
of the upper lip bespoke decision and spirit; 
the passionate pout of the lower was that of a 
petted and loving child. There were no unfin¬ 
ished curves, no lax lines in contour or in 
feature, and the expression of the whole was 
iwwer—of feeling, as of thought. Her dress 
was simple in the extreme, and unsuited to the 
season. It was buff Hankeen, trimmed wdth 
black, and had evidently seen much use and 
several washings. Her only ornament was a 
small, old-fashioned brooch, containing a lock 
of gray hair, and confining a plain linen collar 
about the round, smooth throat. She sat upon 
a high stool at a desk, with a low railing 
around the top, set vdthin a recess of the wall 
midway between the front door of the fashion¬ 
able fancy store and the great mirror at the 
farther end. 

* Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1867, by Louis A. G-odey, in the clerk’s office of the 
District Court of the United States, in and for the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania. 
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“ What is it?” she asked, briefly. 

“Take twenty-six fifty out of that!” an¬ 
swered the saleswoman who IukI interrupted 
her, tendering two bank-notes. 

The bookkeeper inspected one more closely 
than she did the other. 

“ That $20 is a counterfeit!” she pronounced 
in her abrui^t fashion. 

“ Are you sure ?” 

“ If I were not, I should not make the asser¬ 
tion. It is a counterfeit—and a poor one. Take 
it back to the person who offered it, and say 
so.” 

The other hung back. 

“I don’t like to I” she objected, in a lower 
tone. “I shall offend her mortally, if I do. 
She is very rich and fashionable, and there is a 
gentleman with her. I can’t tell her she has 
given me a bad note.” 

“ You take the responsibility of exchanging 
it, then?” pulling open the money-drawer, as 
she said it. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Phemie Howland! I have 
not twenty dollars in the world !” 

“ Got Mr. Arnold to break the news you are 
afraid to carry, if the customer is so valuable,” 
suggested Phemie, impatiently. “I hav’n’t 
time to waste in discussing the matter.” 

“ He isn’t in, and he would send me off with 
a flea in my ear, if I were to go to him with 
such a requesk” 

“Stay here by my desk, then, and I will 
settle the difficulty 1” starting ui), with the air 
of one whose forbearance was waxing low. 
“Where is your rich and fashionable sensitive 
plant?” 

“That is she! in the cashmere shawl and 
blue hat—talking with the tall gentleman by 
the left-hand counter.” 

Phemie Howland stepped from the dais that 
held her desk and stool, and walked down the 
aisle between the counters, the doubtful bill in 
her hand. Her gait was what might have 
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been expected, after a sight of her square face 
and ripe, resolute mouth—firm, but elastic— 
steady, yet graceful as the motion of a royal 
yacht through calm water. The gentleman 
conversing with the lady-customer had seen 
her, in the full glare of the central skylight, as 
she descended from the platform, and watched 
her approach, his eye and smile so abstracted 
from the subject of which his companion was 
speaking that she would have turned to see 
what had diverted his notice from her, had he 
not interrupted her to say in a hasty “ aside”— 

“Look at this young lady as she passes us ! 
She is superb!” 

Looking around in ready and piqued curios¬ 
ity, his fair friend met the cashier faee to face, 
with a start and blush he mistook for confusion 
at seeing the object of remark so near them, 
but which Phemie knew was unwilling recog¬ 
nition. Her eyes were as quick, her memory 
as faithful when the features under the blue 
bonnet were revealed to her view, her self- 
command more perfect. She accosted the lady 
with grave civility. 

“I beg your i^ardon—^but did you not buy 
three and a half yards of Valenciennes lace just 
now, for twenty-six dollars fifty cents, and 
offer two notes—a SlO, and a 820 in payment?” 

“ I did !” haughtily. 

“I regret to say that this note is a counter¬ 
feit !” continued Phemie, involuntarily imitat¬ 
ing the other’s manner. “It was brought to 
me, and I, as the cashier and bookkeeper of the 
establishment, declined to receive it.” 

The customer crimsoned furiously to the 
roots of her blonde frizettes. 

“There is some mistake I” she protested, yet 
more loftily. “ I had the bill, not ten minutes 
since, from the cashier at Wylie’s. His judg¬ 
ment is surely worth as much as yours.” 

“I am accountable to Mr. Arnold for my 
action in these matters,” was the answer. “If 
the bill is good, the casliier at Wylie’s will cer¬ 
tainly give you another for it, if you insist upon 
it. If I am right and he is wrong, you can 
compel liim to do this.” 

“Allow me,” said the cavalier in attendance 
uiion the irate customer, touching his hat, as ho 
took the note from Miss Howland’s hand. “I 
am a tolerable critic of currency. And while I 
examine this, please give mo your opinion of 
that presenting a bill for the same amount as 
that he had received. 

“It is a good one!” Phemie decided, with 
none of the i^retty airs other girls of her class 
would have been likely to put on in conversa¬ 
tion vdth a young, handsome, and affable gen¬ 
tleman. 

Oblige me, then, by accepting it a-s a substi¬ 
tute for this apple of discord !” he said, bowing 
to both ladies, as he put the condemned bill 
into his wallet and snapi^ed to the clasp. 

His companion began a low protest, or what 
Phemie judged to be such from the accent, as 


the cashier moved away; but the relief ex¬ 
pressed in her countenance was not to be mis¬ 
taken, and wrought in the mind of those of the 
lookers-on the conviction that her dilemma 
would have been serious, but for the gallant 
intervention of her escort; that she had not 
the means of paying for the lace which had 
been cut off, if the bill she had offered were re¬ 
jected. It was an embarrassing position, and 
Phemie had the magnanimity to pity her, a-s 
she reflected upon it; to wish that she could 
have spared her the mortification, or made it 
less public. She despatched the change due the 
purchaser by Lucy Harris, the girl who had 
sold the lace, and plunged anew into the col¬ 
umn of figures. 

“You have offended Miss Mallory, Phemie!” 
the saleswoman was so ungrateful as to remark 
by and by, in passing. “ She was as red in the 
face as a boiled lobster, and her eyes sparkled 
like a i^air of percussion caps, when I handed 
her the change and told her how sorry I was 
she had been troubled about the note, but that 
you had the name of being over-particular in 
such matters. ‘ I shall be careful not to subject 
myself to the chance of similar annoyances in 
future,’ she remarked, snappishly—meaning, 
of course, that she would steer clear of the store 
after this.” 

Phemie made no reply. Her pen was slowly 
traversing the length of the page, at an eleva¬ 
tion of a quarter of an inch above the paper, 
her eyes following the course of the nib, as if it 
were the index of a patent computation. 

“ jMr. Arnold will be mad as a March hare, 
if the affair gets to his ears,” persisted tffe in¬ 
truder, who seemed to be affluent in compari¬ 
sons. “I had rather be in any place than 
yours, when he comes to inquire about it.” 

The same silence and apparent deafness on 
the part of the person attacked; but Lucy was 
not easily rebuffed. 

“I don’t wonder she was fretted !” liitching 
herself on to the corner of the railing by one 
elbow and fumbling with the pen-rack, in an 
irritating style that made Phemie tighten her 
fingers upon page and pen. “I shouldn’t ro- 
lish being taken to task for passing bad money 
when my beau was by.” 

Here, to the listener’s great relief, she had to 
obey a call “forward,” but not without an 
audible mutter relative to “people who held 
themselves so almighty high and stiff'!” 

Phemie pinned her thoughts, with her eyes, 
down to the routine of her appointed labor, 
through all the winter afternoon. If she were 
more taciturn and unsmiling than usual, no¬ 
body poticed it. She was never merry or con¬ 
versational in business hours. The frivolous 
gossips of the clerical sisterhood em])loyed by 
Arnold & Co. were not teraj^ted to hang about 
her desk on dull days, or during spare minutes 
on busy ones. She lived as essentially apart 
from them as if her sex and employment had 
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not been the same as theirs. “An automaton 
in Xankeen !” they called her, in derisive allu¬ 
sion to the material of her everyday garb, and 
they had an uncomfortable and very positive 
imi^ression that she despised them rather more 
than they could her. Her fitness for her post 
■was incontrovertible. She had gained it over 
the heads of a crowd of other apjilicants, and 
discharged the manifold and onerous duties per¬ 
taining to it, with industry and exactness that 
were absolutely unimpeachable. She wrote a 
rapid, legible hand, computed with swift cor¬ 
rectness, was ever self-possessed and on the 
alert for the interests of her emj)loyer, and 
never squandered a second of the time he had 
bought, upon the x>ursuits to which the other 
“young ladies” were, without an exception, 
addicted. No surreptitious novel, or equally 
contraband needlework ever nestled in her 
drawer or i)Ocket, to be produced when the 
overlooker’s back was turned, and only such 
regards were upon the delinquent as were hood¬ 
winked by the kindness of a fellow-feeling. 
She never munched bon-bons, or nibbled slyly 
at sandwiches at unlawful seasons ; was never 
flurried, or pert, or insolent. 

“In short”—Mr. Arnold had been heard by 
jealous eaves-droppers to declare, in humble 
and loyal imitation of the heads of certain great 
departments of a certain magnificent Govern¬ 
ment, whose employment of women as clerks 
is an honor to their economical instincts, if not 
to their hearts—“ she does her work as well—if 
not better than any man I could engage for 
double what I pay her. If she has a feminine 
foible, I don’t know it. There should be more 
avenues of honorable labor opened to women, 
sir, and I am doing my best as a—ah—sort of 
pioneer in this respect.” 

Phemie had been very busy through all this 
day. The weather had been fine in the forenoon, 
and the store w^as thronged until near sunset. 
She was the last to quit the place, with the ex¬ 
ception of the porter, who eyed her sourly, as 
she bent over her ledger when the rest had hur¬ 
ried on cloaks and hoods, with an immense deal 
of cackling, and giggling, and loud talking, and 
departed to their homes and suppers. 

“Most through?” he said, breaking into a 
tedious calculation that had engrossed her for 
ten minutes, and which must be recommenced, 
if she gave him a thought at this juncture. 

She did not reply until she had written the 
total at the foot of the page. “ Give me a mo¬ 
ment more, please, James! Or, if you will 
leave the keys with me, I will see that every¬ 
thing is locked up, and deliver them at your 
house on my way home,” 

The man growled, dissentingly. “On your 
way home ! You ’ll have to go six blocks out 
of your way to leave ’em 1 It’s too late and 
dark for young girls to be gadding about the • 
streets alone, at any rate. The devil’s around 
like a roaring lion at night more than at any 


other time. If you were my child, you should 
be in by sundown.” 

“Necessity knows no law, James!” with a 
smile, at once amused and sad, “I thank you, 
though I” 

She did not say for what. Only, when her 
task was accomplished—her cloak, a sacque of 
rough cloth, like a man’s dreadnaught, buttoned 
across her bust, and her gray beaver hat tied 
under her cleft chin—she spoke again, and in a 
milder voice. 

“You were kind to wait upon me—very i 3 ru- 
dent to advise me to go home earlier. You are 
a good father, I am sure, and your daughters 
must love you dearly. Good-night!” 

“Half-past seven!” she said t:o herself, glanc¬ 
ing into a watchmaker’s window. “I am be¬ 
hind time. It is going to rain, too 1” Until 
seven o’clock of the next morning her time was 
her own—she belonged to herself. The first use 
she made of her liberty was to think and to say, 
half aloud: “Clara Mallory pretended not to 
know me!” 

Slie had beaten back the haunting thought a 
hundred times during the busy afternoon ; had 
reminded herself that wounded pride and aftec- 
tion were private weaknesses that would clog 
thought and retard action in Mr. Arnold’s 
behalf. But she had it out vdth these and 
Memory, in her two-mile walk through the 
dami3, chilly streets. 

Clara Mallory had been her desk-mate at 
Madame Tourbillou’s seminary ; the most inti¬ 
mate associate of her out-of-school hours, five 
years ago. Mr. Howland, if less wealthy, even 
then, than Clara’s father, occupied a higher 
position in society by virtue of his suj)erior edu¬ 
cation and refinement, and lived in equal style. 
His daughters’ dresses at home and at school 
were as expensive as Clara’s, and in far better 
taste, while their advanced grade of scholarshij) 
gave them precedence of Miss Mallory with 
teachers and pupils, as did their breeding and 
personal advantages in the world outside the 
schoolroom. Euphemia Howland, in the pride 
of her budding beauty and acknowledged tal¬ 
ents, might have selected a more brilliant and 
ai3preciative friend than the merely pretty 
and lively girl whom she elevated to the place 
of confidante, but this her generous affection 
forbade her to do. She learned to love Clara 
because they lived near one another, and shared 
the same form during lesson hours; because, 
being impulsive and warm-hearted, she must 
love somebody, and could not live unless she 
were beloved in return, and Clara’s profes¬ 
sions of boundless attachment allayed the latter 
craving. They had no secrets, therefore, that 
were not common proi3erty, and exchanged 
keepsakes as freely, if not as frequently, as they 
did thoughts, and lived on in hai3i3y, loving 
carelessness of sorrow or change, until both 
overtook Phemie, and swept her, with the rush 
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of an avalanche, out of sight and ken of the 
prosperous Mallorys. 

Mr. Eowland died suddenly, leaving his 
worldly aftairs in a terribly involved condition. 
After a deal of trouble on the part of the execu¬ 
tors, the state of these was communicated to 
the family. They Avere x>enniless ; worse than 
that; for the entire assets of the deceased failed 
to meet his liabilities, and the altered demeanor 
of fair-weather friends Avas justified in the popu¬ 
lar judgment, and, to a limited extent, in that of 
the bereaA^ed relatiA’cs by the fact that others 
beside themseh^es—many of them creditors Avho 
could ill bear the loss—AA^ere sufferers by their ca¬ 
lamity. The eldest daughter, Emily—a comely, 
but by no means intellectual Avoman—had mar¬ 
ried, a feAV months prior to her father’s death, 
a young and i^rosperous merchant, aa'Iio, albeit, 
not inclined by nature or habit to acts of dis¬ 
interested benevolence, could not do less than 
adA^ance the first quarter’s rent of a small house 
in an unfashionable part of the city. To this 
the widow remoA’ed, Avdiile her weeds Avere yet 
fresh, Avith her four unmarried children—Char¬ 
lotte, Eui)hemia, OliA’e, and Albert. The eldest 
of these Avas tAventy at the date of their rcA’erses, 
the youngest but ten. Then commenced a 
struggle for life that merited the name. Eor a 
Avhile, the mother and daughters took in i)lain 
seAving; stabbed themseh’-es from daAvn until 
midnight Avith their needles to buy food for their 
mouths; cheap clothing for their backs; fuel 
to warm them, and to pay the rent of the house 
that sheltered their fallen heads. I need not 
recapitulate the A’arious stages of the unsuccess¬ 
ful experiment. Kor is it necessary to state 
that they found themseh^es, at the end of the 
trial year, Avorse in health and spirits than at 
the beginning, and so backAvard in pecimiary 
matters that Mr. Mandell, the son-in-laAV, was 
compelled to step forAvard Avith a grudged loan 
that should square the accoimts of the past 
twelve months, and with a quantity of gratuit¬ 
ous adAuce relatiA’e to the future. 

.He bestirred himself in good earnest, more- 
OA’Cr, to preA^ent a recurrence of this disaster. 
He obtained for Charlotte a situation as in¬ 
structress in the primary department of a Avard 
school, in which Avomen receiA^ed most equitable 
salaries—aA’^eraging, all around, A’ery nearly half 
the sum paid to men Avho did the same work, 
only not quite as Avell. Eor Phemie, he got a 
place as teacher of a country district school, and 
he would have bound the fifteen year-old OliA’e 
apprentice to a driA’ing dressmaker, but for 
the obstinate representations of the other sisters 
that their mother Avas too delicate to undertake 
general liouseAVOrk, and required the assistance, 
if not the company, of one of her daughters. 
Albert went to a public school, clothed parti¬ 
ally by Emily from her husband’s cast-oflf gar¬ 
ments. The Mandells considered that they 
“had done Avell by their poor relations,” and 
Mrs. Howland, who was apt to take her cue 


from her first-born, was laA'ish of expressions 
of gratitude. That Charlotte and Euphemia 
did not echo these symptoms of depraA'ed and 
thankless natures over Avhich the exemplary 
brother-in-law sighed prh'ately to his Avife— 
Avhich sighs of a generous heart Avere retailed 
faithfully by her to the distressed parent. 

Phemie Avas the most grieA’Ous thorn in the 
worthy man’s side. “ She reminds me of the 
stick that was too crooked to lie still!” he said, 
plaintiA'ely, to the Avife of his bosom. “ There 
is no such thing as managing her. She has 
altogether too much avHI and too much head 
for a woman. Her sentiments and language 
border upon incendiarism !” 

This objurgation was called forth by her 
second change of avocations after he had estal>- 
lished her, as he stated the case, “ most respect¬ 
ably.” She resigned the charge of the district 
school at the end of the session, although the 
trustees expressed themselves as entirely satis¬ 
fied with her, and requested her to stay Avith 
them another term. She had discovered that the 
salary they gave her, being graduated by the 
same equitable scale as fixed her sister Char¬ 
lotte’s, did not equal by one-half that which 
they had paid her i)redecessor—a A'ery youthful 
Sophomore, in need of funds to enable him to 
prosecute liis studies. Her conduct of the 
school Avas confessed by all—trustees and pat¬ 
rons—to be superior to his. 

“And if I can do a man’s Avork, I sliould 
liaA^e a man’s Avages I” said the ardent and ig¬ 
norant child. 

This being out of the question—opposed to 
the genius of all masculine institutions—and 
the legal institutions of all countries are mas¬ 
culine—she threw up the situation and came 
home. She had husbanded eA^ery penny of her 
earnings, and pouring them into her mother’s 
lap ill the midst of her pathetic rehash of !Mr. 
Mandell’s prophecies of the ills to be expected 
from her—Phemie’s—“ outrageous and suicidal 
step”—^went out to seek for Avork. 

She found it in less than three days, at a 
desk in the State Treasury Department. She 
had solicited it in person, and the Chief, dis¬ 
covering, in the course of conversation, that 
her father had been an old friend of his, A’en- 
tured upon the innoA’ation of giving her tlie 
liost uiion terms that approximated honesty. 
She Avorked diligently and contentedly under 
his eye, for eighteen months, and Mr. Mandell, 
appreciath'e of the lifting of the strain upon 
his xiocket, condescended to breathe a hope 
that “things might CA’entuate less disastrously 
than he had feared Avhen Euiihemia rushed so 
madly ujion a course that was positively un¬ 
precedented, and which, he still thought, Avas a 
hazardous A'enture for a young lady, particu¬ 
larly one Avhose personal appearance was so con¬ 
spicuous.” Then a new governor Avas elected, 
who knew not the chief, nor any of his party, 
and he made clean Avork in the Treasury Ofiice, 
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from the High Secretary clown to the hoy who 
swept the floors and fed the fires. 

Phemie had to march with the rest. She 
spent one afternoon and evening at home, the 
recipient of Charlotte’s sympathy; Olive’s 
kindly offices in the culinary line, and her 
mother’s lamentations and second-hand prog¬ 
nostications. The Mandell’s looked in, after 
tea, the following evening, and were astoumled 
to learn that, after a long day’s tramp, Phemie 
had engaged employment as a saleswoman in 
the store of “Arnold & Co., Imi3orters and 
Manufacturers of Ladies’ Trimmings, Ribbons, 
Laces, etc.” 

“The compensation is pitiful—a dollar a 
day!” said Euphemia, the indomitable, sipping 
the milk and eating the stale biscuit that served 
her as a supiDer, after her protracted fast. 

“But it is better than nothing. I only take 
the place as a stepping-stone to something 
better.” 

“It will pay the rent,” calculated Mr. Man- 
dell. ‘ ‘ And Charlotte gets three hundred more. 
That ought to supply your tiible. You should 
live quite comfortably upon that, with what 
your mother and Olive make by their needle¬ 
work.” 

“A hundred more at the utmost!” comi^uted 
Phemie, to herself. “Items to be provided 
out of this—fuel, clothing, lights, and sundries. 
That will never do ! I must strike higher !” 

She did, at the end of six months, by applying 
for, and proofing her ability to fill the post of 
bookkeeper and cashier in Mr. Arnold’s estab¬ 
lishment, which then chanced to fall vacant. 
When she entered upon the duties of her ad¬ 
vanced position, at a salary of six hundred dol¬ 
lars a year, Mr. Mandell felt himself* called upon 
to ofler exceedingly guarded congratulations. 

“You should begin to lay aside something 
against a rainy day—at least, two hundred a 
year,” he said. “I can help you to some ex¬ 
cellent investments for small sums. Above 
all things, don’t let your extraordinary success 
l)etray you into extravagance.” 

The incorrigible spendthrift w'as thinking, at 
that very minute, in happy deafness to his 
prudential saws—“ JVoio, Lottie shall take cod- 
liver oil, and next vacation, a trip to the sea¬ 
shore. Now, mother shall have flannel vests, 
and poor, dear Oily, at least one new dress ; a 
serviceable merino, or all-wool delaine. Row, 
Bertie shall go to school a year longer. I hated 
the idea of his becoming an errand boy in Seth 
Mandell’s store. He shall have a thorough 
education, if I have to spend every dollar upon 
him that I can save from household expenses.” 

But prices took a rise before she had occu¬ 
pied her high stool a single quarter, and the 
end of the year brought consternation in the 
discovery that six himdred now-a-days went 
no further than four hundred used to do. The 
leaven that had sent everything else ui) with 
yeastly rapidity had not operated upon sala¬ 




ries. These are regarded by church, state, and 
private corporations as strictly non-inflatable 
substances. When the rest of the universe is 
buoyant, they lie prone and impassive in a 
state that, as Gail Hamilton says of her trans¬ 
planted beetlings, gives to the word “flatness” 
a new meaning. This is all right, of coui-se, 
or it wouldn’t bo so. Irrational, undiscij^hne^l 
Phemie had “incendiary” notions on this sub¬ 
ject also. I am ashamed to tell it; but she 
was only deterred frobci asking Mr. Arnold for 
an increase of wages by the earnest entreaties 
of her sisters and mother, and the almost tear¬ 
ful protestations of Mr. Mandell that she would 
tliereby write her own discharge. 

“And situations are frightfully scarce just 
now,” he added. 

“That is true!” assented Phemie, candidly. 
“Ah, well I I won’t let this bird out of my 
hand until I have secured his fellows in the 
bush.” 

These were no nearer capture now than when 
she made the promise. Prices were still ui3 
and salaries still emulated the ^vithered beet- 
lings. There were a dozen applications for 
every vacant situation, and Phemie, not being 
a fool, held fast to her bird in the hand, how¬ 
ever lean he might grow. 

The struggle for a livelihood is seldom com¬ 
patible with a fight for a footliold in society. 
The Rowlands had not attempted the feat. 
They had no time to pay visits to the now re¬ 
mote quarter of the city in which they had 
formerly resided, and it is to be presumed 
that their then acquaintances were troubled 
with a like poverty of the precious commodity, 
since they did not seek them out. When mis¬ 
fortune pricks one of the rainbow bubbles that 
float on the whirlpool of fashionable existence, 
who ever saw the rest stop to inquire into, or 
to bemoan its vanishment? Phemie had set 
all this in array before herself as many times 
as the recollection of her early intimates had 
crossed her mind. Mr. Mallory had lost money 
by Mr. Rowland’s failure, and being a vindic¬ 
tive man, it was to be exi3ected that he should 
sunder Clara from her friend. Phemie had 
shed her last tears over the parting, four years 
ago. Time had blunted this sorrow, as he does 
all others. But that Clara should deliberately 
refuse to recognize her, should address her as 
a stranger not of her caste, was a surprise, and 
a severe one. 

“ I could have existed without this lesson in 
human nature!” said the girl, in bitter sarcasm, 
trudging along in the rain that began to fall 
before half of her journey was accomplished. 

She did not mind bad weather, generally, 
but the effect of this shocldng mist was singu¬ 
larly disi)iriting. It sent her thoughts, by 
some inexplicable association of ideas, back to 
the bright and sheltered days of yore ; the win¬ 
ter evenings, glad with mirth and music, and 
the pleasant converse of the fireside; when it 
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was easy to obey the injunction, “Take no 
thought for the morrow,” the morrow crowned 
^vith liope, as to-day was -with fruition. The 
solitary ring she wore had been a Christmas 
present from Clara on the last holiday they had 
passed together. Miss Mallory must have seen 
it ui)on the hand that held the disputed bank¬ 
note. It was not an ordinary pattern ; a gar¬ 
net heart set heavily in chased gold, relieved 
by lines of black enamel. Phemie plucked off 
her wet glove with the intention of remo-\’ing 
the gage d"amour that was such no longer, but 
changed her purpose, while her fingers were 
upon the circlet. 

“I will not throw it away! People in our 
circumstances cannot aftbrd to be wasteful! 

IT1 give it to Bertie, and let him sell it. It 
will help buy the Greek dictionary he is pining 
for. Where is the use of being in trade if one 
doesn’t learn to be mercenary? Seth would 
commend this disposition of a school-girl’s 
keepsake. It is quite in his line. Poor old 
ring! you have given mo some happy moments 
in the past.” 

She kissed it before she re-covered her hand. 
Her brother-in-law might well consider her “ a 
queer mixture.” 

“If she had not recollected me, I should not 
have wondered. I have altered very much 
since we used to walk to school, arm-in-arm. 
My dress is a disguise in itself. Our smart 
housemaid of those times would have been 
ashamed to wear one like it when she opened 
the door for the postman. But Clara knew 
me ! I am too familiar with her countenance 
to doubt that. I might add too used to the re¬ 
ception of cuts direct, not to understand the 
features of such. She knew me on the instant; 
and dreaded lest I should proclaim our former 
acquaintanceship before her distingiU cavalier. 
He behaved handsomely; extricated us from 
our awkward situation very cleverly. So, she 
is to marry him—if Lucy Harris’s tattle is 
worthy of credit. I hoi^e she Avill bo hai^py !” 

The vision of a home cozily luxurious; a 
loving husband, who accounted it a pleasure to 
foresee and supply every want of her he had 
wooed and won, of social pleasures and intel- 
hictual rei)asts, such as the wealthy command, 
and the poor in all but heart and brains vainly 
crave, what was this to the high-souled, great¬ 
hearted girl, who i^aid by her daily toil for the 
humble abode that barely held her mother’s 
household ; who had never had a lover whose 
mental qualifications she did not despise, and 
whose Iverson was not disagreeable to her; whose 
friends could be told upon the fingers of one 
hand, and whose one “evening out” during the 
jiresent season had been spent in hearing a 
scientific lecture from an eminent scholar and 
orator—a treat for which she paid a dollar, and 
went gloveless to church for a month afterward 
lest her conscience should accuse her of selfish 
extravagance ? 


She met the contrast, vividly outlined by ima¬ 
gination, between her situation and that of her 
whilome confidante, with a brave show of the 
dauntless spirit which was her characteristic. 

“Never mind! My turn will come, I dare 
say. If I do feel, occasionally, as did the poor 
fellow who called out, when the ballad-singer 
was trolling, ‘There’s a good time coming, 
boys,’—‘I say, mister, you couldn’t name the 
day, could you?’—the fault is in my courage 
or faith—maybe in both. I find this state of 
intense humidity unfavorable to the develop¬ 
ment of these. Home at last 1 and lights in the 
parlor. An invasion of relatives, I fear I” 

She let herself in at the lower door with a 
pass-key, and groped her way through a small, 
dark entry into the front basement, which 
served the doiible purpose of kitchen and din¬ 
ing-room. The only other ax)artraent on this 
floor was a mere closet in the rear, used as a 
pantry. The furniture was plain and scanty ; 
the one kerosene lamp Lighted the place indif¬ 
ferently, but the small grate of the cooking- 
stove was warm and glowing. Phemie knelt 
upon the floor before it, and held her benumbed 
fingers close to the hot bars. 

“ I’m a drii)ping glacier, Olivo !” she said, to 
her younger sister, when she ofiered to iinfasten 
her hat and cloak. “My toggery would have 
been spoiled, if it could have been injured at all. 
As it is, it will look as well to-morrow* as it has 
done for these two years past.” 

“You should have taken an umbrella, this 
morning, as I begged you to do,” rejoined 
Olive, an apple-cheeked, round-eyed maiden of 
tw^enty, w'ipiiig the felt hat dry mth a soft 
cloth. 

“Take care! you’ll rub the nap off!” cau¬ 
tioned Phemie, comically. “ That would be an 
irreparable injury. I cannot endure an um¬ 
brella ; I prefer a thorough whetting any day to 
the trouble of carrying one of the lumbering 
nuisances. And nothing shall induce me to 
burden myself with it when it only threatens 
to storm. The most ludicrously pitiable object 
I meet in my walks abroad is the man or wo¬ 
man who lugs about, in unoxi>ected sunshine, 
a whalebone and gingham incumbrance that 
stamps him or her as a cowardly false i^rophet.” 

“ That does wmll enough for you to say,” said 
Olive. ‘ ‘ But the real reason why you don’t carry 
an umbrella is that you leave one for Charlotte, 
because she is delicate ; one for mother or me, 
because w’e must go to market; one for Bertie, 
lest he should catch a wetting and a sore throat, 
and there is none left for you. You should buy 
one for your own use, Phemie. I said so to 
Charlotte, to-night, when it began Jo rain. It 
is wrong to expose yourself as you do. Your 
life and health are worth too much to be risked 
so thoughtlessly.” 

“Nonsense !” said Phemie, good-humoredly, 
getting up from the floor. “ Half the illness in 
the world is brought on by over-caution. Y'ou 
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have kept my supper 'vvarm for me, I see. That 
was Idnd in you. I am quite ready for it, I can 
assure you.” 

It was frugal as an anchorite’s fare—three 
baked potatoes, a glass of milk, a half loaf of 
brown bread, and a slice of butter. 

“It looks so dry !” mourned Olive, setting it 
upon the table. “There was nothing I could 
keep warm except the potatoes. I wish you 
would eat meat once a^day, Phemie! You 
work 50 hard!” 

“I eat what suits me best, you carnivorous 
little animal 1 that which renews the tissues 
and supplies phosphates.” 

“Meat is nourishing, isn’t it?” queried com¬ 
monplace Olive. 

“To disease—yes! I don’t seek to convert 
you. Oily. So long as you tolerate my eccen¬ 
tricities, I am content—or should be. Who is 
up stairs?” as a louder hum of voices pene¬ 
trated the ceiling. 

“Seth and Emily, and”—with perceptible 
hesitation—“Joe Bonney.” 

“Interesting!” 

“I wish you would tell me one thing, Phe¬ 
mie,” said Olive, still hesitating, with a wistful 
look upon her rosy face and in her round eyes. 

“I will, if I can. Oily—as many things as you 
want to know.” 

‘‘ Why do you dislike Joe Bonney ? He fairly 
adores you.” 

“You have answered your own question— 
partially. He persists in letting everybody see 
that he adores me in his lumpish way, until the 
sight of liim is a rank offence to my visual or¬ 
gans. An hour of his society is a phase of 
spiritual mortification that should atone for a 
multitude of sins.” 

“That’s what I can’t understand!” contin¬ 
ued practical and puzzled Olive. ‘ ‘ He is rather 
good looking, and has one of the kindest hearts 
in the world. His jirinciples are excellent; ho 
is doing well in his business, and ho is sensible 
enough. I am often amazed at remarks he 
makes when you are not by. Y^ou overawe 
him, somehow.” 

“ I have no doubtrhe is very well in his way, 
but his way doesn’t happen to be mine,” re¬ 
turned Phemie. “ He is narrow-minded, weak 
and obtuse. I am the more inclined to tliink 
well of him from your advocacy of him than 
from any merit I have ever discovered in the 
sapient youth. There is one deplorable counter¬ 
poise to this, however. He is Seth Mandell’s 
cousin, and enjoys the esteem of our incom¬ 
parable brother-in-law. Fiu’thermore, Seth and 
Emily mean that I shall marry him. Finally, 
my dear sister, I don’t mean to do it!” 

Olive would have appealed from this decision 
but for the entrance of their mother. She was 
a fragile woman, who had been pretty, and who 
could never look othervdse than ladylike. Her 
manner was undecided, at times deprecating, 
always more or less martyrlike. One would as 


soon have hunted for eaglets in a dove’s nest as 
imagined that she was Phemie’s parent. 

“I am relieved that you are at home, my 
child !” she said, when she had kissed Phemie, 
mournfully. ‘ ‘ I have been sadly-anxious about 
you. It is really imprudent for you to be out so 
late without an escort. Mr. Bonney has been 
very restless ever since he came and heard that 
you were not in. He would have gone to meet 
you, but Charlotte Avas eertain he would miss 
you on the way. My advice Avas that he should 
make the attempt, but Charlotte is very head¬ 
strong, and he preferred to obey her. Noav, 
dear, you must change your dress right aAva^*, 
and come up to our friends. A little liA^ely com¬ 
pany Avill cheer you up. It grieves me that you 
Avill be such a recluse.” 

“ Is it really essential that I should make an 
elaborate toilet, mother? I thought this irre¬ 
proachable. My dress is qiiite dry noAv, and 
my collar is clean, isn’t it?” 

“ They are barely admissible for the morning 
—utterly unsuitable for eA^ening Avear,” said 
Mrs. RoAvland, firmly. Like a majority of 
Aveak Avomen, she prided herself upon “taldng 
a stand.” 

“'Which shall it be?” asked Phemie, resign¬ 
edly, lighting a candle. “ The purple velvet, or 
the crimson satin?” 

“I have nothing to say AV'hen you employ that 
tone toAvard me, Euphemia!” The stand was 
taken very strongly. “If you can reconcile it 
•Avith your sense of the duty and respect you 
OAve me and our friends to scoff* at my sugges¬ 
tions, and absent yourself from their society, 
Avhenever the whim seizes you, I am dumb. 
But I should have Foiled that the recollection 
that I am your mother, and what are your ob¬ 
ligations to your brother-in-laAv and your sister 
might have some Aveight. I have been long 
aware, hoAvever, that my ideas are obsolete ac¬ 
cording to your code. I am behind the age in 
which you liA^e, and—excuse me for saying that 
I do not regret this.” 

“You may notice it when you vnW* —Mrs. 
RoAvland had boasted repeatedly to her other 
daughters—“ strong as Euphemia’s Avill is, she 
invariably gives Avay Avhen I assert my author¬ 
ity. Your poor father did just the same.” 

The present instance boro her out in the de¬ 
claration that she could master the stubborn 
si)irit of her third daughter. 

‘^I shall be in the parlor in a few minutes, 
mother,” she obseiwed, quietly. She looked 
back over her shoulder, in quitting the room, to 
inquire, “Where is Bertie, Olive?” 

“ Miss Darcy took him Avith her to her night- 
class. Ho is to act as monitor, or something of 
the sort.” 

Phemie’s eyes sparkled. “Miss Darcy is 
more than kind ! The time will come Avhen aa^g 
shall be very proud of our brother, Olh^e!” 

(To be continued.) 
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THE HUMAN HAIR. 

ITS HISTORY, IIT CONNECTION WITH FASH¬ 
ION, FROM THE EARLIEST AGES OF THE 

WORLD. 

BY FRANK REES. 

“ They wore long nails which they never cut, and 
long hair which was never clipped.” 

Brende^s Quintius Curtus^ B. 9, fol. 283. 

The ancients very properly esteemed the 
hair the principal ornament of beauty. In a 
passage in “Petronius,” Eumolpus, the jioet, 
breaks forth into a rhapsodical elegy on the 
loss of the hair of Eueolpius and Gito, wliich 
was shaved off the more effectually to disguise 
them from Lycas. He bewails the loss of it, 
as ha^dng effectually destroyed their former 
beauty. The estimation in which the hair was 
held by the ancients is shown in a passage in 
the second book of the “ Milesiacks” of Lucius 
Apuleius, the Platonic philosopher. ;“Even 
Venus herself, if she was destitute of hair, 
though surrounded by the Graces and Loves, 
would have no charms to please her own hus¬ 
band, Vulcan." Not only among the Greeks 
and Romans was the hair noted as the itrinci- 
pal embellishment of the person, but also among 
the most savage and unci\dlized nations. Os- 
sian, in his poems, seldom describes a very 
handsome person vuthoiit express mention of 
the hair. Dis describes Boadicea, the Queen of 
the Iceni, as having very long hair, and the 
ancient Britons regarded it as a mark of par¬ 
ticular beauty; the same opinion was enter¬ 
tained by the Gauls, before the establishment 
of monarchy. The extreme length of their 
hair caused the appellation of “ Hairy Gauls” to 
be given them. On the foundation of the mon¬ 
archy, the kings, desirous of having a distinc¬ 
tive mark of their pre-eminence, reser^’ed the 
right of wearing long hair for themselves and 
the princes of the blood. The prohibition from 
wearing long hair, to which the people were 
subjected, continued until the 12th century, 
when Pierre Lombard, Bishop of Paris, ob¬ 
tained the repeal of the silly law. 

The Je^vish and Grecian ladies, together with 
those of Rome, made the hair an object of i?ar- 
ticular care, wearing it in a great many ways, 
ornamented with gold and silver. In Athens 
and Jerusalem, the hair was much perfumed, 
and x)Owdered with gold dust, and in the former 
city, according to Madame Lacier, they were 
accustomed to adorn their hair with images of 
grasshoppers constructed of gold. The custom 
of powdering the hair with gold was not con¬ 
fined to the women alone, but was adopted by 
some of the Roman Emperors. Among these 
Avas the Emperor Gallienus, Commodus, and 
Nero. The latter, according to Suetonius, in¬ 
variably wore his hair in this fashion, to resem¬ 
ble Apollo, when he appeared on the stage to 
recite his OAvn compositions, which the people 
were compelled t-o applaud. "We find traces of 
the custom of wearing the hair powdered Avith 


gold in the works of Josephus, who describes 
the guards of Solomon as being adorned in this 
manner. 

The style of Avearing the hair adopted by the 
ladies of Rome, is illustrated by Petrouius, in 
his description of'Ciice, ‘ ^CHnes inf/enio suoflexi, 
pern lotos se humeros essuderant Her hair, neg¬ 
ligently floAving Avhere it pleased, diffused itself 
over her shoulders, 

- There is a slight similarity to this passage in 
Anacreon’s description of Bathyllus, Avhich 
lines I shall quote from Mr. EaAvkes’ transla¬ 
tion of that elegant author :— 

“ Draw his tresses, soft and black. 

Flowing graceful down his back; 

-Let them negligentl}* fall 

Easj’’, free, and artless all.” 

Also in the description of his mistress in the 
28th Ode, Ave find the same image :— 

“ First draw her easy, flowing hair. 

As soft and black as she is fair.” 

Also in Petrarch :—; 

“ Loose to the air her golden tresses streamed.” 

In a slight degree Ave find it in the “ Orlando 
Furioso" of Ariosto :— 

“ Bound in a knot behind, her ringlets roll’d 

Down her soft neck, and seemed like waving gold.” 

But although the habit of wearing long hair 
prevailed among the men of some countries, 
and in the women of Rome, it was tolerated 
among the males in this latter eminre only 
under the age of seA^enteen. Young boys under 
this age Avore their hair A^ery long and curled. 
The Romans of quality used to curl the hair of 
their young slaA’-es, as it Avas esteemed a great 
ornament. The Roman freedmen shaved their 
hair from their foreheads to distinguish them 
from the slaves, and in later years this practice 
was obserA^ed by knights, so that their adversa¬ 
ries should haA’e no hold whereAvith to iDull them 
from their horses, in case they should be de- 
priA^'ed of their helmets in battle. 

Long hair Avas common in the times of the 
ancient Jewish kings, even among the males. 
Absalom’s hair Avas uncommonly long, fine, 
and heaA’^y. The Spartans were commanded 
by Lycurgus to Avear their hair long. In Hak¬ 
luyt’s “Voyages," vol. iii. N. 459, Ave find this 
passage: “ The Indians of Tcancuylabo Avear 
their hair long doAvn to their knees, tied as wo¬ 
men used to do Avith their hairlaces." 

The loss of the hair was estimated among the 
ancients as the greatest misfortune that could 
befall them. It was esteemed, by the Gauls, a 
mark of the greatest barbarity to deprive a per¬ 
son of his hair. Eumolpus, in the passage from 
Petronius, which Ave have quoted, bewails the 
loss’of Eneolpius’ hair as a dreadful misfortune, 
and bids him prepare for death, from a super¬ 
stitious notion that Proserpine severed a lock 
of hair from the heads of those who were to die 
shortly. The Romans who were bald, and un- 
Avilling to wear Avigs, had recourse to an exti a- 
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ordinary device, namely, painting their bare 
skulls to represent hair. Martial, in his “ EiJi- 
gram to Phcebus,” thus addresses him :— 

Unto thy scent, thy false hair gives the lie, 

Upon thy skull, I, painted locks espy; 

Disgracefully bald, to shave hast thou no need, 

Use but a sponge, and from thy hair thoii ’rt freed.” 

To cut or tear off the hair was deemed one of 
the fittest exhibitions of grief. It was invari¬ 
ably practised by the ancients upon the death 
of relatives. We find examples of this in the 
classics. Thus Achilles, and others, in the 
Twenty-third Book of the Iliad, offer theirs to 
Patroclus:— 

O’er all the corpse their scattered locks they 
throw.” 

In Sappho, Epigram II. 

“ Her loved companions pay the rites of woo, 

All, all, alas ! the living can bestow; 

From their fair heads the graceful curls they shear. 

Place on her tomb, and drop the tender tear.” 

In Bion’s Idyllium, on the Death of Adonis, 
Ver. 115, we find ;— 

“ Their locks they shear, excess of grief to show.” 

We find the custom alluded to in the Scrip¬ 
tures : ‘‘And they shall make themselves utter¬ 
ly bald for thee, and gird them with sackcloth, 
and they shall weep for thee with bitterness 
of heart and bitter wailing.” .(Ezekiel xxvii. 
ol.) Again: ‘‘They shall also gird 
with sackcloth, and horror shall cover them; 
and shame shall be upon all faces, and baldness 
upon all their heads.” (Ezekiel vii. 18.) We 
likewise find allusions to the custom in Le\dti- 
cus xxi. 5 ; Deuteronomy xiv. 1; Isaiah xv. 2, 
xxii. 12; Jeremiah xvi. 6, xlvii. 5, xlviii. 37 ; 
Amos viii. 10 ; Micah i. 16. 

To return to the classical authors. Herodotus 
gives us an instance of it in the case of Mardo- 
nius, the Persian general, who, in his frantic 
grief, after his defeat, cut oft* all his hair, and 
Plutarch, in that of Alexander the Great, who, 
to show his grief for the death of Hephestion, 
cut oft* the manes of all liis horses and mules. 
Mr. Fawkes, in the Notes to the 2d Epigram of 
Sappho, introduces an ingenious surmise in re¬ 
gard to this ceremony. “It was practised,” 
siiys he, “perhaps not only in token of sorrow, 
but might also have a concealed meaning, that 
as the hair was cut from the head, and was 
never more to be joined to it, so was the dead 
forever cut oft* from the living, never more to 
return.” 

To pull a hair from the head was, in some 
countries, a practice resorted to by those who 
were desirous to prove their esteem to any one. 
Thus Clovis pulled one from his head, and gave 
it to the virtuous BishoiD St. Germier, which 
example being followed by all the courtiers, 
impressed him with a deep sense of their polite¬ 
ness. 

To return to the total loss of the hair. This 
was made a punishment for crime among the 


ancients, and in the present time the custom of 
treating prisoners in this manner still exists, 
although it is not esteemed a punishment. 
Adulteresses were punished by the Greeks and 
Chactas by having their hair cut oft*, and it was 
not allowed to grow' again until the following 
year. Not only w^ere persons punished by law 
in this manner, but masters, in Rome, punished 
their slaves by shaving their heads. Thus Eu- 
molpus, in “Petronius,” deprives JEneolpiiis 
and Gito of their hair. 

The women, especially, considered the loss of 
the ‘^decuset tutamen” of the human head, as 
the greatest calamity to which they could be 
subjected. Thus Martial, abusing a woman, 
exclaims:— 

“ May the SaVmandcr, whose detested oil, 

Will from the human head the hair despoil. 
Upon thy skull his poison leave, 

That it may to thee over cleave. 

May the razor shave it off, 

That thou mayst become a scoff. 

So that when you forward pass, 

To view your features in the glass. 

Thou mayst view an image worth 
The wretch that dost deface this earth.” 

The blood or oil of the Salamander occasions 
baldness, according to medical men. It w'as 
also the custom to dispense with the hair in 
honor of some god—in fact, as a sacrifice. 
Both of these instances of the cause of baldness 
occur in the following sentence of Petronius, 
wherein Lycas questions Eneolpius : “What 
Salamander has devoured thy hair ? or to w'hat 
god hast thou sacrificed it? Speak, scapegoat, 
before I immolate thee !” We learn from the 
same author that to shave the head on a voyage 
brought calamities on the vessel. 

I will not extend this number by a history of 
the difterent modes of dressing and wearing the 
hair. Such an account would constitute an 
essay in itself. Such a piece I.may give to the 
W'orld at some future period. I shall merely 
remark that the foolish custom of wearing other 
people’s hair is of old date, and has been re¬ 
sorted to by persons who have had no earthly 
reason for i^referring the hair of others to their 
own. 

Wo now come to another phase in the history 
of hair. It is the peculiarity of taste in regard 
to the color of the hair. The Gauls were great 
admirers of red hair, though at one period their 
descendants abominated it; but in modern 
times tiie French ladies are adoi^ting the same 
predilection, and, like the Tripolitans, give their 
hair, by the aid of certain ingredients, the color 
which nature has refused them. The Turks 
exhibited the same partiality for red hair ; and 
the women of Decan stained their hair that 
color. Every nation, in fact, has its own i)e- 
culiar tastes in regard to the color of the hair. 
The Germans regarded white hair as the best; 
and those whom nature had denied this valua¬ 
ble color used every i^ossible means to sui^ply 
tjip (Je^ciency. They prepared # kind of soap 
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composed of goats’ tallow and tlie ashes of 
■beech wood. Tliis soap, which was manufac¬ 
tured in Hesse, was used to stain the German 
wigs, which, according to Martial, was done 
to give them a “flame color.” The Roman 
ladies at one iDoriod exhibited, also, a predilec¬ 
tion for this color, and we learn from Ovid that 
the peruke-makers of Rome “ bought uj) all the 
spoils of German heads to gratify the caprice 
of the peiiies maitresses^ who were determined 
to conceal their fine black under a light wig.” 
Among the men existed also this ijartiality for 
light hair; and this is what induced them to 
have it powdered with gold. An instance of 
women i^ossessing light wigs is found in “ Pe- 
tronius” where Tryphoena’s maid produces her 
mistress’s flaxen-colored perukes to replace the 
loss of the hair of Eneoli)ius and Gito. But 
that hair of a light color was esteemed by the 
Greeks and Romans more than another, there 
is no authority to prove, save at the period we 
have mentioned above. Hair between black 
and yellow seems to have been much esteemed. 
Thus, Anacreon, in his Ode on Bathyllus, 
says;— 

“ Draw his tresses, soft and black, 

Flowing graceful down his back; 

Auburn be the curled extremes. 

Glowing like the solar beams. 

Also in Ovid, Amor, L. I. Eleg. 14. 

“Nor of a black, nor of a golden hue 
•They were, but of a dye between the two 5 
Such as in rindless cedar we behold. 

The black confounded with the dusky gold.’* 

Horace calls this color myrrliem^ Book 3, Ode 14. 

“ Myrrheum nodo cohibere crinem.” 

We find it mentioned in an old critic on 
Horace: “ Colorem myrrheum annihus hodie 
quoque dicuntj qui medius est intej' fiavum et 
nigrum.'' Even at this day they call that hair 
of a myrrh color, which is between black and 
yellow. In regard to staining the hair, we 
need only mention the extravagance to which 
dissertations upon the art were carried. Men 
of learning and genius did not regard the topic 
as beneath the greatest subjects of their pens. 
But in this they met with the most strenuous 
opposition from the clergy ; and, among others, 
St. Cyprian gave to the world twelve reasons, to 
I)rove that women ought not to stain their hair, 
in which he used the strongest possible terms. 

Having now proved that the hair is, and has 
been from time immemorial, considered as one 
of the most important adornments of the hu¬ 
man form, and ha\’ing given a lengthy account 
of its treatment through several ages, I shall 
make a step from the serious to the trifling, 
and give my reader the phrenological significa¬ 
tions attached to the hair, as gravely set down 
in the “ Book of Fate.” 

Judgments to he drawn from the hair according 
to substance and color. 

1. Hair that is thick and soft denotes a man 


of much mildness, and of a constitution cold and 
moist; for the farther the head is from heat, 
the head is more hairy. 

2. When the hair hangs down and is soft, it 
denotes a humid complexion, and sanguine; 
when it ^ows fast, it is a sign the body will 
shortly decline to dryness, and not to moisture. 

3. Much hair denotes a hot person, and the 
bigness thereof is choler, and that he is soon 
angry. 

4. Abundance of hair in young children shows 
that they increase in melancholy. 

5. Curled hair and black denotes heat and 
drought. 

6. Hair standing up on end, like the prickles 
of an hedgehog, signifies a fearful i)ersou, and 
01 ill courage. 

7. Smooth and plain hair denotes a person of 
good understanding, placable, courteous, traet- 
able, and somewhat fearful. 

8. W'hen the hair is delicate and clear it de¬ 
notes a man of weak constitution. 


DARKNESS. 

UY MAHY n, NEALY. 

The shadows fall. The heart grows sad 
With fears and longings vain; 

Sweet music fails to make me glad. 

And thoughts that almost make me mad. 

Rush wildly through my brain. 

There are some weary, weary hours, 

When life’s most sunny spots— 

Its skies, its music, and its flowers— 

Seem blighted by some demon powers. 

And darkened o’er with blots. 

When words fall bitter on the heart. 

That have no meaning ill; 

When books no longer have the art 
To quell the surging waves that start 
Without the power of will. 

Is it the shadow cast before 
Of some impending dooml 
Is it the distant ocean roar— 

The breaking waves from death’s dark shoro-— 
That fills my soul with gloom 1 

Why should that flood the heart with fear 2 
We know that death must come: 

And many a sorrow meets us here. 

More sad, more torturing, more drear 
Than Lethe’s sullen hum. 

Is it not, rather, sweet to feel 
There is a place of rest. 

Where sorrows, keen as jaggdd steel, 

No more may roll their torturing wheel 
Across the bleeding breast. 

Then come ! thou art not half so dark 
As trustfulness deceived. 

Come I and within thy shadowy bark 
I launch my hopes—my guiding spark— 

One who must be believed ! 
****** 

O joy I the perfect, perfect trust 
To lean upon a breast 
All wise, all good, all true, all just! 

Now chant away your “ dust to dust”— 

My soul hath found her rest I 
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HOW MRS. PRINCE MANAGED 
HER HUSBAND. 

A DOMESTIC SKETCH. 

BY GERTRUDE HEIN. 

* 

“ One dollar saved is two dollars earned.^' 

“ O, Sally, but I am tired of your musty pro¬ 
verbs. They become your i^retty lips as corn 
bread would a silver cake basket V* 

“Nevertheless the corn bread may be very 
acceptable—less costly and more nourishing 
than a rich cake. And as for my lips, they are 
as nature made them; and if they do happen 
tG please a foolishly fond husband in the honey¬ 
moon, that is no reason why they should be of 
no practical use to me and to him.” 

“This is the use!” the husband retorted. 
■What he did, as he said so, may bo left to the 
sympathetic imagination of young married 
people. 

He had shown unquestionable taste in “fall¬ 
ing in love,” if indeed it is ever to bo supposed 
that men weigh the canons of taste before the 
plunge. Sarah’s lips wei'e beautiful! All the 
rest of her face was in keeping with the lips, 
and her form 'was in harmony with her face. 

And noAV, gentle reader, bo you man or wo¬ 
man, you may finish her portrait to your own 
preference. Make her brunette or blonde, pe¬ 
tite or full, as you happen to like best. But 
we will stipulate for the general idea of the 
costume; the “making up,” which, whatever 
we may say, is quite half of the matter in the 
question of personal attraction. Sarah was be¬ 
comingly dressed. There was no show, or ef¬ 
fort to look fine, neither was there neglect of 
anything which became a neat costume. Upon 
my word I cannot tell how she was dressed. 
The most becoming apparel is that of which 
you can recollect nothing ; except that the gen¬ 
eral eftect was what it should bo. Sarah was 
not brilliant. She did not pretend to brilliancy. 
She wore no expensive ornaments, nor did she 
disfigure herself with any cheap and gaudy 
finery. She aimed at nothing except to look 
as the young wife of a young man 'with moder¬ 
ate exjiectations, and a moderate income should 
look. Perhaps she did not aim even at that. 
Everytliing came to her naturally, and 'without 
any eflbrt. 

She had been taken, “for better for worse,” 
by the junior partner in a commercial house. 
She knew that ho had no money cjipital; but 
that his share in the profits was what his ex- 
l>erience and his ser-vdees were considered to be 
worth. His head may have been a little turned 
by the name of partner. But hers—bless you, 
nothing could have turned her wise head. Not 
even marriage, a partnership which death only 
can dissolve, had done it. She had calmly 
“accepted the situation,” as the politicians 
say, and was determined to make the most and 
the best of it. 

But Sarah was not designing or selfish. She 


thought of herself, certainly; but it was of her¬ 
self as the 'wdfe of young Mr. Prince, the “Co.” 
of “Sarsnet, Twist & Co.” And whatever 
wealth, or good, or haiquness she hoped for, 
she trusted to get through liim. She would 
l^romote his well-being and success, and trust 
that hors should follow, as a natural conse¬ 
quence. She had never eiij oyed a largo income, 
or had surplus money at her command. She 
was accustomed to adjust her desires to her 
power of satisfying them. She had been edu¬ 
cated in a religious horror of debt and dei^end- 
ence. Yes, religious; for if there is any point 
of practical piety which, in these days, ought 
to be insisted on, it is contained in the precept, 
“ Owe no man anything. ” 

Harry Prince, the young husband, was by 
no means so particular. He had always ex¬ 
pended all he could get, and had trespassed a 
little, and sometimes more than a little, on his 
future receipts. He had found no difiiculty in 
commanding the best salary, and had never 
lacked employment. He ought to have had a 
snug sum in reseiwe, but he had not. His 
dress was—well, the first thought you had of 
him was that tie was “got up regardless of ex¬ 
pense.” Hot that he was flashy or tawdry in 
his style. He was constitutionally incapable of 
anything not in good taste. And so was Sarah. 
But she had the happy faculty of making her 
little look neat, and of doubling the value of a 
small income. He had a habit of procuring 
whatever was elegant, choice, and useful at 
whatever cost. Perhai^s he was not what you 
call an extravagant man, but he certainly was 
not a prudent one. 

You may wonder how two such opposites 
came together; much stranger things happen 
every day. Love, they say, works wonders; 
and there was, after all, a great deal of symi>a- 
thy between them. They both appreciated the 
beautiful; Sarah had the happy faculty of 
making beauty out of scanty and simple mate¬ 
rial. And her husband had the less X)rudent 
knack of securing very exi^ensive things some¬ 
how. We think, and are probably not far 
wrong, that ho never had any actual ownershii> 
in the money which came into his hands. It 
was all mortgaged before he received it. 

And this was the man out of whom Sarah 
expected to make a prudent husband. How 
could she marry him ? You have askfed that be¬ 
fore. We only know she did ; and that plenty 
of i^rudeiit women have careless husbands. So 
much the better for the husbands. 

The question under consideration was the 
renting of a house. Two houses were in view; 
and the difterence in rent was two or three 
hundred dollars. The husband considered that 
he could obtain the money 'without much difii¬ 
culty. The wife thought, in her quiet way, 
that this extra labor might be well saved; and 
that even if the labor were given, and the 
amount secured, it might be much better in- 
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vested tlian in the mere gratification of a pre¬ 
ference which she tliought dearly secured; 
though, if there had been no diflerence of dol¬ 
lars and cents, there could have been no hesi¬ 
tation. The husband declared for the dearer, 
the wife for the cheaper house; and in the 
course of the discussion Sarah advanced the 
not very new apothegm with which our sketch 
opens : “ A dollar saved is two dollars earned.” 
Musty this, no doubt—but certainly true, and 
capable of authentical demonstration. The 
dollar saved is one. The dollar earned, and 
not being silent, while the other dollar still 
remains, makes two. 

Playfully, as to the mode, but earnestly and 
sincerely as to the intention, the wife resisted her 
hust>and’s wish. But the result was reached 
which usually closes all such disputes in the 
beginning of married life. The husband main¬ 
tains, with adroit flattery, that it is all for the 
happiness of his wife that he wishes to do ex¬ 
travagant things. Few women can resist such 
flattery; even if they susi^ect, they will not 
acknowledge to themselves, much less expose 
the leaven of human and male vanity and 
selfishness which is hidden by all these honeyed 
words. If the lady is well dressed, the hus¬ 
band is as much pleased as she, and rather 
more, for he has none of the trouble of the toilet. 
If she is well housed, and the good house is ele¬ 
gantly furnished, the husband certainly shares 
ihe gratification of all this. If she is well fed 
and well served, he is not indifferent to good 
coffee and a pleasant dinner. And if she likes 
visiting and public spectacles and amusements, 
jomneys abroad, and a nice turn out for subur¬ 
ban rides, it is not to be supi^osed that he is 
indifferent. And, to crowm all, if his wife is 
X)leased, he is pretty sure to be made com¬ 
fortable. 

And so it happens that many fond brides 
second heartily their husband’s extravagance, 
accepting without hesitation the compliment 
that it is all regard for them, and not at all the 
gentleman's o\vn jileasure ; or that if the hus¬ 
bands do find gratification in it, it is only that 
they rejoice to see their wives delighted. A 
pleasant delusion while it lasts ; but when the 
crash comes, all the men—and women too—say 
that the extravagant Mrs. Smith has ruined 
her husband ! Or if the bubble does not burst 
until the man dies, the insolvent estate is put 
to the credit of the defunct’s “extravagant 
family.” And though the lamented deceased 
has been the most expensive item in the collec¬ 
tion, the lamenting relict takes all the blame, 
and suffers all the inconvenience. 

But we are discursing into a discourse, in¬ 
stead of sketching a sketch. So, ^^remnons d 
nos moutons,” let us return to our two sheep, 
and the fold for their future lambs. Harry 
carried his point, and the more expensive house 
was taken. Sarah yielded, but it was with a 
mental reservation; a determination secretly 


cherished, that what was wasted in rent should 
be saved in some other direction. Trust a wo¬ 
man who has made ui^ her mind, to accomplish 
her i)urpose ; for she will do it! 

On the first of January, in a year which we 
need not sx)ecify, since chronology is not im¬ 
portant in a story like this, Mr. and Mrs. Prince 
took their new house. The gossips in the neigh¬ 
borhood were not a little amused at the fewness 
of the furniture wagons Avhich brought the out¬ 
fit. It was not to be denied that what furniture 
did come was of a very neat and severely correct 
pattern—^but there wa s so littl e of it! Ambitious 
little wrens, starting in housekeeping, like Mr. 
and Mrs. Prince, are very apt to select quarters 
four times too large for them. The wrens indus¬ 
triously pile up and cumber their dwelling with 
all the apparently useless sticks they can col¬ 
lect, which, to them, represent furnishing 
goods; and the real home is in a little corner, 
difficult of ai^proach. So young married folk 
are prone to transfer from furnishing stores any 
amount of elegant lumber, at vast expense, 
while the part of the large house actually occu¬ 
pied is to the remainder as a wren’s nest. Sarah 
Prince managed better. She became at once 
awfully fastidious. Nothing which she saw 
pleased her, and the result of her finesse was 
the furnishing of just so much of the house as 
they needed. “We can add the rest, as we 
want, you know, and get nicer things !” The 
cunning little manager! “ And they 'would 

need good servants. She would have no other. 
Wait till they had found them ; for she did not 
want expensive furniture for careless maids to 
ruin—not she.” The artful little puss ! 

And so, on the first day of February, despite 
many discussions, it was still the case that the 
big liouse was not half furnished, and there had 
been no need to light more than one of the fur¬ 
naces, or to turn the gas on more than a third 
of the jets in the house. “If this is the way 
we are to live,” said Harry, in a fret, one morn¬ 
ing, “ we might just as well have taken a smaller 
house.” “And that is just what I told you !” 
the wife rejoined. Harry looked at her with 
a kind of suspicion, and made a tomr alone 
through the bare, cold rooms. “Let us take a 
look in at Henkel’s, this morning,” he said, 
returning to the charge, while Sarah was her¬ 
self cleaning away the beautiful breakfast set 
which Harry had secured by sending it home 
as a present; and as a proof of his good taste. 
“ What, Harry, now, in midwinter, when there 
is nothing to be seen ! Not 7, for I must look 
at the spring novelties before I buy. 7 don’t 
want to fill a house like this with the articles 
that everybody else has rejected !” This was 
meeting my gentleman on his own ground, and 
he left the house for his business, confused, if 
not convinced. There was the light of latent 
roguery in the smile with which she bade him 
good-morning. 




HOW MRS. PRINCE MANxVGED HER HUSBAND. 
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Ill the course of the forenoon, the unwonted 
apparition of a well-dressed little lady presented 
itself at the counting-room of Henry Prince’s 
landlord ; one of the largest real-estate owners 
in our good city of I*enn. “ Mrs. Prince, I be¬ 
lieve,” said the gentleman. She nodded, and 
he went on to say, “ I hope there is nothing out 
of rejiair, already *, and that no alterations are 
needed. We tliink yours is a first class house, 
and the returns on real-estate are really so 
small”— 

“ Nothing of the sort, sir. We are very well 
accommodated—too well, indeed. Can I trust 
you to keep a secret from my husband?” 

“A—what—ah?” stammered the gentleman, 
wiio, being an old bachelor, a very old bachelor, 
was nervous by right, and being a real-estate 
owner was suspicious by profession, when his 
lady tenants came to him. They have such a 
w’ay—the women—of demanding impossible 
closets and cupboards, and expensive paint, 
and unheard-of modern conveniences, which 
consume all the profits of building houses to 
rent. 

Sarah laughed at his embarrassment. “ The 
terms of our lease are payment quarterly ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the man, more fright¬ 
ened still. For he suspected this managing 
woman of coming thus early to get a three, 
or a six months’, or even a year’s x>ostx)one- 
ment. “Yes, ma’am, and under the present 
demand, and the ruling high taxes, and high 
wages to mechanics, it is the very best we can 
do.” 

“ But I can do better, ’’ said the lady. ‘ ‘ Have 
you any objection to receiving the rent month¬ 
ly?” 

“ It is unnecessary, and entirely unusual, for 
a gentleman in your husband’s position and 
credit.” 

“ I know that—and there’s where the secret 
is. For a purpose of my own, I wish to pay 
this once a month. And I don’t wish he should 
know it—or anybody else.” 

“ But it is irregular, and I don’t like to inter¬ 
fere in family disi^utes”— 

“ There is no dispute, and no difliculty or di¬ 
lemma in the case. It’s just a whim of my 
own—and will you gratify mo?” 

“ I don’t know what you are planning. But 
I knew your father, and have always heard the 
best of you. You are young and”— 

“ Spare the lecture till this day two months,” 
said Sarah. “ I am young, so young that I can 
still remember when you trotted me to Boston 
to buy a penny cake. Take this money now, 
and come around and take tea with us this 
evening, for my father’s sake.” 

“Strange,” thought the white-haired old gen¬ 
tleman, as he bowed the lady out, oven to the 
sidewalk. “Strange—but her mother vyas a 
fine woman, and a very good manager. I cer¬ 
tainly will go round to tea, this evening.” 

So he did. And, as Sarah had explained to 


her husband that he was an old friend, and 
that she had met and invited him ; and as she 
was woman enough to keep him in the fur¬ 
nished part of the house, the evening went ofl* 
very pleasantly indeed. We need not follow 
the couple through the next two months day 
by day. The landlord was a frequent guest, 
and was delighted both with the daughter of 
his old friend, and with her husband. And, 
though he wondered what the little game she 
was playing meant, he cared the less, since, 
whatever happened, by her monthly payments 
he was secure, and held the stakes. 

As the first of Ajiril approached, there came 
something like a cloud of anxiety on Henry’s 
face. The rent w'as to be pro'vdded for; and 
the thing was farther complicated by the land¬ 
lord’s being a j^ersonal friend. And Sarah, 
w'ith all her “musty proverbs,” had not proved, 
ill the three mouths’ housekeeping, so very good 
a manager. She had made frequent demands 
for money. And she had insisted upon maldug 
all the house purchases, and obstinately refused 
in the most uncompliant manner to come into 
his propositions to order goods where people 
would have been proud of their patronage. The 
style of living had been iilain and satisfactory; 
but he could not see where all the money had 
gone, especially as his difficult little wife had 
never been able to find servants to suit her. 

And on the first of Aiiril, that very day when 
he fancied that he had the rent to look up, his 
^\'ifo suggested that ‘‘now she would like to 
complete the house-furnishing. She had heard 
of an excellent cook for sixteen dollars a month, 
and could find a waiting-maid for twelve.” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“And there are some lovely things in the 
furniture line for our parlor ; and such an ex¬ 
cellent range can be had for the kitchen, and 
the landlord will give us permission to put it 
in, I know. It will not cost more than a hun¬ 
dred and fifty dollars, all complete.” 

“ Prices have very much increased, Sarah.” ' 

“Oh, yes, I know; but the house must be 
furnished, as you have always said. We can 
do it elegantly for five thousand dollars, and 
quite respectably for two.” 

“ Well, well, I ’ll see !” 

And Sarah laughed her quiet laugh as her 
bewildered husband took his way to the store, 
not half so anxious as ho once had been to in¬ 
vest in movables. All the day long he worried 
in exj^ectation of the landlord’s collector. Ho 
liad quite drawn his proportion of money from 
the finn for the quarter; and now, from an 
empty exchequer were rent to pay, and a largo 
house to furnish. Of course the collector did 
not call; wo, who are in the secret know why, 
but Mr. Henry Prince had not an idea. Cer¬ 
tainly the dream of married life had quite lost 
its hues of glory. As to the rent, he thought 
he could get i/iat, somehow, his famous mode in 
difficulties. And, for the furniture, if his wdfe 
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were only a reasonable woman, that could be 
had too, on reasonable credit; but ho knew she 
would rather the house should remain unfur¬ 
nished than incur any debt. So, on the whole, 
he returned home in the evening, feeling that 
he was a very ill-used man. 

«»The wife had news for him. The demand 
for houses had so increased that she had learned, 
ajid through the landlord, too, that he could 
receive five hundred dollars bonus for his lease. 
“Confound him!” thought Harry to himself, 
“he’s alarmed for his rent. He might have 
sent for it, before taking it for granted that he 
should not get it I I ’ll call round and pay him 
to-morrow, if I have to pawn my watch!” but 
he said nothing out, and Sarah proceeiled. 
“ Five hundred dollars would bo so convenient, 
you know. It would pay our rent for the rest 
of the year; and longer, if we took a smaller 
house.” 

Henry winced. For he wondered where the 
money was to come from for the first quarter. 
Waiving that part of the question, however, 
he suggested that finding a new house might be 
attended with some difficulty; and that it 
might be quite as well to secure another home, 
before turning themselves out of doors. 

Henry was evidently not in a very good 
humor; but his wife was wickedly cheerful. 
“Suppose,” she said, “that I should tell you 
that we can move to-morrow into another 
house, and at half the rent of this ?” 

“Ill which narrow court, or what blind 
alley?” 

“In neither court nor alley, but over the 
Schuylkill, where we can find, just in time, 
the advantages of a summer residence, and re¬ 
turn next fall, if you insist upon it.” 

“Do you loish it, Sarah?” 

“ Unquestionably I” 

“ And Avhere ^vill you put the new furniture? 
There will be scarce room in a smaller house 
for that we have.” 

But we need not give, word for word, the re¬ 
sidue of the conversation ; especially, as a good 
part of it was done in pantomime—very expres¬ 
sive pantomime, though not various. The pos¬ 
ture which Columbine took was to lean her 
head on her lover-husband’s breast; and he 
never quite knew, until this very hour, what a 
truly loving wife he had, and sensible as she 
was affectionate. There were mutual confes¬ 
sions. He learned the key to Sarah’s extrava¬ 
gance ; to wit, that she had obtained the amount 
of the rent from liim by false pretences; but 
the punishment he imposed on her for her de¬ 
ceit was not grievous. And she pretended to 
learn from him that he wcis really pressed for 
money just then. As if she did not know all 
the time I 

And the decision was that they should accept 
the bonus, and surrender the premises, and 
take possession forthwith of the nice little cot¬ 
tage which Sarah had discovered. The old 


bachelor landlord came in, during the evening, 
but playfully refused to talk of business. He 
bade Henry call in business hours; “or,” lie 
added, with a good-natiu:ed pretence at malice, 
“ send your wife. She is the first woman with 
whom I ever found it entirely satisfactory to 
transact business.” 

Of com’se they removed; but they did even 
better than that. In the new house, at their 
first breakfast, feeling like iirince and princess 
in fact, as they were by name, Sarah said ;— 

“ Suppose, Harry, we should buy this place ?” 

“ Why, Sarah ! It strikes me that you have 
taught me economy only to convert me to ex¬ 
travagance. Where is the money to come 
from?” 

“Supi)ose, then, that I should buy it? The 
little I have would be well invested in a home 
for our cliildren.” 

Henry did not know she had any sum in re¬ 
serve, large or small. But that did not strike 
him so much, as the puriDose she avowed in 
the investment. 

The furniture they hafl was more than 
enough. The five hundred dollars bonus was 
put into paint and repairs. The house became 
by her own purchase, her own property. She 
has put what many ladies expend in a marriage 
outfit into a house over her head, instead of 
finery for her person. And the twain are as 
well content as married folk could well be, in 
this world of mutual faults and repentances. 
And they have been living in their new house 
long enough to prove that there was sense in 
Sarah’s forethought. The present subject of 
discussion is, where a ^ving could best be add¬ 
ed for a more commodious nursery. We are 
sure of one thing—that Sarah will have her 
own way. And we are equally sure of one 
thing more—that Henry will confess that no- 
tliing could be better. 


“NOTHING TO DO.” 

BF HAYES C. FRENCH, M. D. 

On every corner he waiting stands. 

With listless gaze and idle hands. 

Watching for me, and watching for you— 
Beware I beware of “Nothing to Do.” 
Omnipresent in life’s highway, 

At rising sun or close of day: 

Robbing and wasting the long hours through 
Is this cosmopolite “Nothing to Do.” 

Half of the ills and the pangs of life— 

Half of its failures and half its strife— 

And the greater half of its evils, too. 

We trace to the door of “ Nothing to Do.” 
Childhood, and youth, and senile years, 

Have known the pangs and bitter tears. 

And hours of want—ah, not a few— 

That follow the footsteps of “ Nothing to Do.” 


Honor ’s a good broocb to wear in a man’s 
bat at all times. 






“A DECOY DUCK.” 
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^‘A DECOY DUCK.'' 

BY MISS C. C. STEVENSON. 

“ Suppose I come into tlie garden, Miss 
Myra, and take that watering-pot out of your 
hands, and give those sweet i3ea vines the bene¬ 
fit myself; it is, as our friend Mr. Samson says, 

‘ rather hefty’ for you.” 

These gallant words were addressed to an 
exceedingly i)retty-looking girl in pink calico 
and garden gloves, who was struggling with a 
large, formidable watering-pot filled to the 
brim, in a large, old-fashioned garden in the 
village of Goldsborough, near the “busy hub,” 
viz., Boston, i)erhai)S about thirty miles from 
this self-sufficient and satisfied metropolis. The 
speaker of them was as fine a looking specimen 
of the geniLS homo as any woman, old or young, 
would desire to look at; six feet, a i)air of good 
broad shoulders, with a head perhaps a trifle 
too small and Byronic, set firmly on those 
shoulders. I don’t mean to infer that one of 
my heroes (I have two) was devoid of a neck ; 
the reader must excuse mo for not being very 
minute. And his face ! such an honest, clear, 
straightforward one, with a heavy moustache 
over a mouth that no one would ever call “a 
cherry it matched his eyes, which were large, 
black, and as straightforward as himself in 
their tendency. His hair was black, and curled 
close to his head ; and, altogether, he looked in 
his gray suit and “Derby” very much like what 
he was, a gentleman; and not only this, but like 
a man of brains, enterprise, and alacrity. 

Now you have a “full length” of my best 
man, Frank Hamilton, aged twenty-six, the 
young lawyer of Goldsborough. A New Yorker 
by birth and residence, a Harvard graduate— 
college and law school—making a beginning 

and “getting a start” in G-. He opened 

the gate, and, throwing aside a cane, he was 
soon assisting Myra Jordan with the energy 
natural to him. And very welcome was this 
timely aid, and very welcome was the bestower 
of it. 

She was a pleasant picture, this lovely girl 
of twenty-two; looking so fresh and cheerful 
among her flowers, on this warm, dusty July 
morning; very suggestive of “the thing of 
beauty that is a joy forever.” 

“Father’s eyes are so painful this morning, 
Mr. Hamilton,” she said, turning her own large, 
deep blue ones, with their long black lashes 
full upon him as she spoke, “ this dreadful oph¬ 
thalmia is wearing him out by degrees, I am 
afraid.” 

“By the way,” said Frank, “by the way, I 
must run in and siieak to your father about 
the way that Samson boy is spending money ; 
those fellows at Wilkins’ store, those dry-goods 
chaps, are fleecing him well; his mother came 
to me only yesterday and siioke to me about it. 
You know I drew ui) the old man’s will the 
day after I came last fall; and that hundred 


thousand won’t be a hundred thousand long, if 
the beautiful Eliphalet has such free access to 
it. He was just twenty last month, and he is 
gi'sflng us a fine sample of what he will be at 
his coming of age; your father is the oldest 
trustee, and he ought to know it. I wonder 
Mrs. Samson didn’t go directly to Mr. Jordan, 
instead of myself, as I am almost an entire 
stranger to her, and your father such an old 
acquaintance; but she excused herself on the 
plea that your father was very infirm, and that 
she was averse to troubling him, that I could 
do just as well; and lastly, and it seemed to me 
by no means leastly, that you were not inclined 
to be very friendly to her, and she disliked to 
come to the house ; how is this, mademoiselle ? 
I know you will tell an old friend like me.” 

A very old friend was Frank Hamilton to 
Myra Jordan. Ho came to Goldsborough in 
October; he had met Myra in December, at a 
tea-party at the Perkins’, and this was July. 
She was about the only cultivated girl of expe¬ 
rience in the village; he had seen so much of 
her, been so much with her, depended upon her 
for appreciative society, that it seemed to him 
he had known her all his days; certainly all 
the “white stone ones.” 

She laughed, as she replied : “I don’t think 
I like any of the ‘Clan Samson;’ nor have I 
the remotest idea of ‘ going under Eliphalet’s 
plaids ;’ ho is a dreadful boy, and he seems to 
appear in my path, wherever I go, like a mush¬ 
room, springing up in an hour;” then she 
laughed again, looking very rosy, and began 
nervously to pick a pink to pieces. 

“I see just how it is,” said Frank, incking 
up his cane, and switching the sweet clover as 
he spoke: “That intense idiot has been pro¬ 
posing to you the second time, the illiterate, 
common cub! with his hundred thousand in 
prospective; and flashy ties, and the ‘Willow 
Farm. I only wish old Samson could rise from 
his grave and see the way his hopeful, intel¬ 
lectual heir is going on at this i:)resent moment. 
These drinking bouts at the Tomahawk, with 
Wilkins’ clerks, are something new. ’Lii)h used 
to be an innocent, meeting-going kind of a boy ; 
and this stylo I don’t think dates back farther 
than April, about the time he first proposed to 
you, for you know he did, and you can’t evade 
it. That old foolish aunt of his told it every¬ 
where, and complained of your treatment to 
him, as ‘ suthin’ that a’mo.st killed him;’ and 
then, again, I hear that Eliphalet says it is his 
disai^pointment that has taken him to the To¬ 
mahawk. I wish some one would lay a train 
of powder and blow up that den; it would be a 
signal service to the neighborhood.” 

“I don’t know what to make of it all,” said 
Myra, gravely ; “I am sorry if I am the cause 
of any man’s going astray. And as to that 
Underwitted Aunt Abby, she annoys me exces¬ 
sively with her complamts and stories; they 
even came to papa’s ears, and he seemed to 
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tliink that I must have egged him on—I mean 
Eliphalet—he is so im]Dortimate; the idea of my 
playing Mary Chaworth to liis Byron is about 
as—let me see what—well, about as absurd as 
his Horatio would be to your Hamlethere 
she made an impatient movement, and flung 
away the flowers to the winds. 

Myra’s was a rare type of loveliness—that of 
very black, glossy hair, and very blue eyes— 
such as the traveller often sees among the wo¬ 
men of certain portions of Ireland, particularly 
at the Cove of Cork, going to the spring with 
pails on their heads. A pair of delicately-pen¬ 
cilled eyebrows, equally black, gave tone and 
expression to these beautiful eyes. Frank loved 
to excite her on the subject of the “Goldsbo- 
rough catch”—EHphalet Samson—she always 
looked so pretty when she talked of him, that 
one could hardly blame him for yielding to the 
temptation. The tide turned after a while, and 
they talked of many other things of mutual in¬ 
terest, until the “going in to see your father” 
seemed likely to be indefinitely postponed, 
when suddenly the young lawyer looked at his 
watch, with a “Dear me! iwhy, it’s^nearly 
twelve o’clock, and here I have been lingering 
like a good-for-nothing, and detaining you, I 
dare say, from some indoor duty. Mr. Jordan 
must suffer intensely from his trouble ; they say 
ophthalmia is so acute. W ell, I believe we have 
gone over a vast range of topics, from Parlia¬ 
ment to the peach trees and caterpillars. If I 
am not bored too intensely with that ‘never- 
come-to-an-end’ mortgage case of Mrs. Sims, I 
■will run over to-morrow evening and bring you 
that legend of ‘ The Holy Grail,’ as it stands in 
the original; and that package of Canaiy-seed 
I got for you in Boston, that I am always for¬ 
getting. Don’t wear yourself out with those 
scholars of yours, particularly that bruiser, 
Billy Hoi^kins. How I would like to duck that 
yoiingster in Daddy Dankins’ horse-pond. You 
can speak to Mr. Jordan concerning Eliphalet, 
l>erhaps better than I, so adios. Always wear 
pink calicoes ; and, once more, good morning!” 

No-w let me tell the reader something more 
about Myi-a and about her father. Her mother 
had died when she was only five years old; and 
her father, with the assistance of a sister in 
Boston, had brought up and educated Myi-a 
himself; consequently her education was tho¬ 
rough and complete. An old Frenchman came 
to Goldsborougli for his health, bringing a letter 
of introduction to Mr. J or dan, and at once see¬ 
ing Mja'a’s aptitude, he devoted all the time in 
his power to make her an accomplished woman 
in this department. She received all that came 
to her, and profited by it. Since her young 
hulyhood, she had gained some knowledge of 
the world about her, by constant winter -visits 
to rich relatives in New York and Boston, dur¬ 
ing the holidays. Mr. Jordan was a man of 
intellect and resources that raised him above 
the persons about him, and sometimes caused 


a little jealousy : “Jordan’s folks” were always 
spoken of as “rurther peculiar.” He had for¬ 
merly been the Eegister of Deeds in G-, and 

had only ceased his labors when the chastening 
hand was lain upon him in the way of “ a dark¬ 
ness that could be felt. ” It had come upon him 
the summer previous to the one of which I am 
now writing. Then came pincliing times to the 
Jordans; and then also Myra’s womanhood 
came out, and she at once opened a little school 
in one of the parlors of the old homestead. 
Their property had never been large; and, 
owing to bad investments, it had dwindled into 
a bare support, that had been eked out by Mr. 
Jordan’s employment. The dozen little scho¬ 
lars enabled her to clothe herself; and, with 
management and economy, “Jordan’s folks” 
got along. The almost total blindness of her 
father was a terrible sorrow to Myra. He was a 
fine classical scholar ; and oftentimes, when he 
satin his little library, was she reminded of “ Bo- 
mola” and the poor blind Di Bardi, her father ; 
and though there were no “hyacinthine locks” 
and doublet, yet, somehow or other, Frank 
Hamilton would intrude himself as the Tito of 
her Eomola. Goldsborough was certainly un¬ 
like Florence, and the sunny old homestead 
very unlike the “Via Di Bardi,” with its se¬ 
verity and shadows. But are not those the 
“Nature's touches that make the whole world 
kin?” How, I have introduced my dramatis 
personcB, and •\\dll proceed to business. 

August came, and Myra began to think of 
her little fortnight’s vacation at the end of it, 
with much pleasure. The heat began to be 
very oppressive ; and, though the maternal in¬ 
stinct was strong in her, still some of the chil¬ 
dren were becoming very tiresome to her, and 
she longed for the fortnight’s resi3ite as “the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
Frank Hamilton came and went; he was con¬ 
genial to Mr. Jordan, and he felt glad that 
Myra could find a bit of real gold among the 
lumps of masculine dross about her. There was 
an immense amount of book bringing, and note 
writing, and long talks, and still longer walks* 
Every one seemed to think that Frank was very 
nearly over his head in Cupid’s Quagmire, and 
Myra acquiescent, if nothing more. Eliphalet 
Samson was the quintessence of jealousy, and 
the sprees at the Tomahawk increased in their 
frequency and violence. All at once, just as the 
long-looked-forward-to vacation commenced, 
something happened that turned the tide of 
events astonishingly. There arose a cloud in 
Myra’s sky; it was much “larger than a man’s 
hand” to her. 'Twas a sudden “murrain ui)on 
her milch cows and all her fair kine,” a grievous 
mist that hid her “ ships of Tarshish, and all 
her pleasant picturesand they all came in 
the trunks of a “stunning girl” from Boston. 
Pardon the slang, but it is certainly the only 
phrase that expressed Isabel Fletcher, the 
young lady staying at the Perkins’. 
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The evening after she came, the Perkins 
• girls came, and invited Myra for the next eve¬ 
ning to a little coinx)any. They were very 
kind-hearted, those Perkins girls, Adelaide and 
Matilda; rather flashy in their makeup ; and 
had a way of ignoring their “g’s” at the end of 
words, in a manner peculiar to New England. 
They made fearful blunders of many kinds; 
but they kept open house, had plenty of fruit 
of all the varieties ; every one went there, be¬ 
cause they enjoyed themselves—one of those 
places where there were sure to be young men 
staying, Ben Perkins’ college chum, and his 
friends generally. There was sure to be some 
other girl there in the summer, from New York, 
or Boston, Providence, or AYorcester. The 
grounds were large and shady; with swings 
and two games of croquet, together with a 
tilting board, that, in Yankee parlance, might 
be called “an institution.” The Perkins girls 
were like the bank, the apothecary shop, and 
Tallman’s grocery, yell known to everybody. 
“Alius somethin a-going on ter Perkinses,” 
was the universal remark. 

The evening came ; and with it Frank Ham¬ 
ilton—to go “ter Perkinses” with Myra. Myra 
was, as usual, very sweet and fresh, and Frank 
in an unusually protecting mood. He seemed 
to look upon her as a lovely egg-shell, in a new 
cherry and white plaid organdie ; nothing could 
exceed his care and solicitude, nothing could 
go beyond the assiduity with wiiich he helped 
her over straws and pebbles. There were so 
many lions in the path, it was a w'onder they 
ever got to their destination at all. 

The little comjDany had very nearly all as¬ 
sembled when they arrived; and they w'ere 
fast forming two sets of Lanciers. Ben Per¬ 
kins came up and introduced his chum, Mr. 
Folger, w-ho immediately asked Myra to dance. 
Frank was seized upon by Matilda Perkins, 
and presented to Miss Fletcher; but as the 
sets were full, he sat dowm by the open window 
and began to talk with her. After the Lan¬ 
ciers, Myra was introduced to Bell Fletcher, 
wiio was, according to Adelaide Perkins’ ac- 
count of her, a perfectly splendid girl! Then 
there was a call for music ; and then the cloud 
fell. Frank had brought his violin, the Fletcher 
sat down to the piano, and then the curtain rose, 
and the performance began. Frank seemed 
l>erfectly bewildered with the new-comer ; who 
w%as, I must say, a fliir sample of her style 
of woman. She was tall and square, with 
shoulders like a coat-holder in a clothing store. 
Although the evening was so sultry, she was 
dressed in a rich pea-green silk, with jewelry 
of coral and gold, that looked as if it had come 
from a gift enterprise establishment; and a 
very unnecessary point lace collar. High rats 
had just come in fashion ; and Miss Fletcher’s 
W’ere in the extreme of the mode. There were 
innumerable curls, and a huge waterfall, tied 
with a long streamer of scarlet ribbon. Her 
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hair was of that nondescript light hue that any 
ax)X)lication seems to streak and stiix^e most 
uux)leasantly. Her comx3lexion was certainly 
very beautiful; and her very light-blue eyes 
would have been quite x^leasing in their expres¬ 
sion, had they not quite such a staring way 
with them. She rattled her large hands over 
the keys in a most show’y, and, what she con¬ 
sidered, flne, dashing manner. Frank was 
all devotion; and duet followed duet. Miss 
Fletcher played a quantity of brilliant polkas 
and waltzes ; and Frank sang Linley’s beauti¬ 
ful, “ Why do I love thee yet!” and “ My love 
is like the red, red rose !” most delightfuJJy. 
Ho was very distingui. Well, away flew^ the 
long, bony fingers ; and Frank was still a fix¬ 
ture at the piano. She wore any quantity of 
rings; some real, and some sx)urious, and two 
of them India-rubber. 

Myra was left to the tender mercies of Folger 
and Ben Perkins, who were very gentlemanly, 
the latter decidedly superior to his sisters. His 
chum w^as also a nice fellow; but at a very in¬ 
structive age, and gave Myra more information 
than she could possibly bear. He told her that 
“ X3hilox‘)cena” w^as tw’o Greek words meaning 
“love giftthat the Prince of Wales was the 
eldest son of Queen Victoria; that George Pea¬ 
body had no end of money, and he also quoted 
more Tennyson than was timely. Ben Perkins 
was not clever, and he knew’ it; and soon aban¬ 
doned the field to the more flix^pant Folger, 
who was, as I said before, very instructive, 
and did not know it. Myra soon found that 
her eyes were constantly wandering to the 
Xuano, and that the world was becoming some¬ 
what chaotic. Mr. Folger seemed to think that 
music was a thing to talk by, and he kept up a 
constant stream of conversation. 

By and by Miss Fletcher finished the enter¬ 
tainment \vith a Tyrolean melody. It had 
trills and tra-la-la’s as usual; and she sang the 
whole thing in such a way that it made one feel 
as if they would like to complain of her beha¬ 
vior to her parents, and have her shut ux^ some¬ 
where. Then she arose and fluttered ; and as 
she and Frank crossed the room she sounded 
like “Birnam Wood going to Dunsinane,” 
her skirts we so stiff and voluminous. Then 
they were asked into the dining-room to eat 
ice cream and cake. “Nowq” thought Myra,. 
“Frank has been wfith this ‘splendid girl’ so 
long I know he will come and take me in,” but 
no, he offered his arm to the guest; and away 
they went, laughing and talking as if their 
lives depended upon it. So Mr. Folger escorted 
her, and was very attentive and facetious, des¬ 
canting largely upon the resemblance between 
lemon ice cream, and lemon I scream. Well, 
X:)Oor Myra bore it all patiently, but things were 
growing more and more chaotic every moment. 
“What did possess Mr. Hamilton?” was ux>- 
permost in her mind ; and she said yes, when 
she should have said no, and vice versa. 
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Tlie evening wore away ; several of the gen¬ 
tlemen came and talked with her, and Folger 
remained hy her side with bovine faithfulness. 
Myra was getting nervous ; the Perldns girls’ 
high-pitched voices and grammar annoyed her 
beyond control, and she felt that every one 
must notice her discomfort, and that all were 
either pitying or laughing at her, when, in fact, 
they were thinking how pretty she was, and how 
calm and self-possessed she seemed. Myra felt 
that never, in all the course of her acquaintance, 
did she know Mrs. Perkins to rock so violently, 
or chew as many cardamom seeds, as she did 
on this memorable evening. 

Mrs. Perkins wore a very elaborate lace cap, 
with two prominent roses of dull red, perched 
directly on top, and a rustling tan-colored silk, 
that creaked and creaked, according to the 
velocity of the rocking chair. She was one of 
those stout, motherly persons, who fan a great 
deal in warm weather, and descant at large 
upon their family; what the girls said, how 
Ben liked his eggs boiled, and how dear they 
all were to her, that she wanted them to enjoy 
themselves while “they was young,” that was 
the time. ‘Whenever a remark was somewhat 
incomi)rehensible to her, she generally said 
“ sho !” or “ very true. ” Altogether she was a 
forcible reminder of an aged, and well-fed 
Wombat in the Zoological Gardens. 

Old Mr. Perkins was very communicative to 
Myra ; and kept coming to her and asking her 
how she liked that “flirtation” a-goin’ on over 
there upon the sofy, in a way perfectly exasper¬ 
ating, as he referred to Frank and the Fletcher. 
Then he had to tell her for the hundredth time 
in her life, about an enormous silver watch 
that he always wore, how it belonged to his 
grandfather Perkins, and that it was a “relic 
of ’76”. Then also for the hundredth time he 
held it to Myra’s ear, and wanted to know if 
she did not tliink it had a healthy tic, con¬ 
sidering the works was the original ones, and 
“she” hed bin a-going from time “immoril.” 
“ Healthy !” it sounded to the nervous girl like 
the voice of the Ogre in “ Hop O’ My Thumb,” 
when he says, “ I smell child’s flesh !” 

Well, Folger talked, and Mr. Perkins talked, 
and told his stories and laughed heartily, show¬ 
ing his one upper tooth and two under ones, 
to immense advantage. He was a kind, indul¬ 
gent father, and loved to see the girls “have 
company.” All at once there was a pounding 
sound from the stable, and Mr. Perkins got up 
somewhat stifily, for he, like his helpmeet, was 
inclined to obesity; as he did so, he said: 
“ Guess I ’ll go and see ’bout Fan ; mebby she’s 
fell down, and Michael’s away ; I alius let my 
hired men go a courtin’ evenin’s,” and off he 
stubbed. 

It was now half past eleven, and the blood 
rushing through jDoor Myra’s head like a mill 
race. Seeing .Frank glance at her, she tele¬ 
graphed a time to go home signal from under 


her long black lashes. He immediately arose 
and crossed over to her, but not with his usual 
smile, and said, vdth a shade of fretfulness in 
his voice:— 

“Miss Fletcher and I are thinking of another 
duet; she has never heard ‘ Pobin Adair’ with 
violin accompaniment. The Woods and Smith- 
sons are going to remain until twelve, we might 
as well; but if you think you must go, Folger 
will escort you, I have no doubt, with infinite 
pleasure.” 

Of course, “Folger” was charmed to be of 
service to Miss Jordan; but, mercy me, this 
was “the last hair that broke the camel’s back. ” 
The substitute was no Roland for her Oliver; 
one of those flabbily built fellows, who never 
give the idea of sui3i:)ort or j)rotection to any 
woman; and another thing, she had just as 
soon have all the volumes of the “ Encyclopje- 
dia Americana” by her side, he was so conceited. 
Her temper was roused, and her feelings deeply 
wounded, and she felt as if before they reached 
her home, she should shake him. Then they 
all flocked about and said they must not think 
of “goin”’ home. Mr. Perkins had come in, 
and on consulting the “relic,” said: “It was 
juss the shanks of the evenin’ ” and so Myra 
said, calmly: “'Well, then I will wait! Any¬ 
thing but Bob Folger and his gazetteering turn 
of mind. ” You have no doubt seen those places 
where it was never late, where they always 
wanted you to 

“ Dance all night till the broad daylight. 

And go home with the girls in the morning.” 
There are “Perkinses” everywhere. 

At the stroke of twelve Myra arose, and 
Prank i^ut on her shawl, and quite behaved 
himself; but there were many last words ^vith 
Bell Fletcher, and she tai:)ped his ear with a 
pink and gilt fan tipped with swan’s-down, in 
a way that Myra thought distressingly tliird 
rate. Mrs. Perkins came to the door with a 
lamp on her head, and “father” walked to the 
gate and told them all to mind their p’s and q’s 
and keep cheerful, and come agin’ soon, and 
thus ended the “evenin’ ter Perkinses.” 

All the way home, Frank still seemed to 
look upon Myra in the helpless eggshell light; 
she had no fault to find with him, as regarded 
his gallantry, but the conversation was, as some 
one expresses it, “the weevil in the meal jar,” 
sometliing that could not be skimmed oft’ from 
the top, but a blight that penetrated through 
to the very bottom. It was nothing but Miss 
Fletcher all the way: “ Such a fine girl! superb 
figure! had not seen so fine a woman in years 1” 
O, Prank, Frank! any one would think you 
had met all the fair enslavers of the world’s 
history, from Cleopatra to Mimi Pinson, the 
l^etite blonde grisette, who drinks Lafitte and 
smokes cigarettes with roystoring students in 
the Quartier Latin. 

As they reached the gate Myra said, “Mr. 
Hamilton, don’t you think you can finish that 
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monogram for me to-morrow ? I think I can 
get through with papa’s handkerchiefs hy the 
end of vacation, if I have it soon.” 

“I shall be most hapj)y, Miss Jordan,” he 
said, with an attack of Grandisonian elegance, 
perfectly overwhelming and heart-rending. ‘ ‘ I 
shall be most hapi^y to do so, if I have time ; 
but I exi^ect to be busy all the week with the 
Barnes claim; then to-morrow I must go to 
the Tomahawk and see about one of those 
setter pups for Miss Fletcher.” 

“She doesn’t go gunning, does she?” said 
Mj’ra, horror-struck. 

“Well, no, not exactly,” said Frank; “that 
is, she don’t go alone; she says she often car¬ 
ries the gun for her Cousin Jim when they go 
to Milton Hill after raccoons, and she thinks 
a little French setter i)ui) would please him 
vastly.” 

“It seems to me,” said Myra, “ that her style 
is peculiar.” 

“Hot at all,” said Frank, “by no means; 
the Sphakiote women frequently loaded the 
guns of their husbands and lovers, in the days 
of their country’s trials ; and the chamois hun¬ 
ters’ wives often assist their husbands in the 
perilous chase. It is all nonsense! this idea 
that woman must never do anything but set and 
string honeysuckles, while the man bears all 
the burden and heat of the day. A little fre.sh 
air and exercise does her good—enlarges her 
muscles and makes her step elastic.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Myra, “that it is 
prettier and wiser for Jeanette to spin while 
Jeanot spades, than it is for her to chop wood?” 

“Ho,” said Frank, “not if she’s strong 
enough.” 

Frank Hamilton, were you crazy ? You know 
you thought Isabel Fletcher a bouncing Betty, 
a grenadier in a pea-green silk; and why could 
you not say so, instead of filling your mouth 
with razors, and cutting into the heart of some 
one whom you really loved, and who loved you 
dearly in return ? 

“It is all a figment of the brain. Miss Myra,” 
he continued, “a chimera from beginning to 
end.” 

“Perhaps it is,” scdd Myra, quietly, “so 
good-night!” 

“Good-night,” said he, “and take good care 
of yourself.” 

She intended to take care of herself, and she 
also intended to take good care not to ask him 
in regard to the monogram, if she never saw it 
at all. This was Tuesday, and the next day 
not a glimpse did she catch of Frank, until late 
in the afternoon, as she was gi^dng some direc¬ 
tions to Margaret, their only servant, and as 
she approached the window, who should dash 
past on horseback but Bell Fletcher and Frank 
Hamilton. He saw Myra, and took off his hat, 
smilingly, as if it was the proudest day of his 
life. The Fletcher smiled and kissed her hand 
in the most jpatronizing manner. Myra re¬ 


sponded, she did not dare to do differentlj’. As 
she knew of her carrying a gun for Cousin Jim, 
she thought perhaps she carried a Colt’s re¬ 
volver, and, if offended, might call her out; 
Tilly Perkins said she had so much spirit and 
character. 

There are many women who get the credit of 
“character,” when they are simply “impu¬ 
dent,” and these are they who storm men into 
first compliance,* then suicide ; while some ten¬ 
der-eyed little maiden, with a voice like “the 
loving hind” and “the pleasant roe,” leads her 
lord with a silken string, and makes him feel 
that the world is carpeted with sunbeams. Her 
quiet determination constitutes her the man at 
the wheel; she steers the matrimonial craft 
gently, and “her price is above rubies.” 

The days passed; Saturday came, and still 
no Frank, nor the monogram. Sunday evening 
Myra made uj) her mind to something, and it 
was a gigantic iirocess. Frank had evidently 
struck new colors, and she was clever enough 
to see his drift x)artly, and she was vexed and 
doubtful of the issue. She was determined to 
get him back, conte qui conte^ not that she cared 
for him, but as a matter of principle. What 
would all Goldsborough say ? So she made up 
her mind to “ keep a decoy duck;” and, as usual 
with young ladies on such occasions, she se¬ 
lected a poor siDocimen of the feathered and 
aquatic tribe, namely, Eliphalet Samson. 

How the second hero ai^pears upon the boards, 
and he is the cause of my title. She sat down, 
and with a “falconer’s voice” began “to lure 
her tassel gently back again. ’ ’ She wrote him a 
note ; as he was a plain fellow, she was forced 
to use plain language. The missive ran in this 
wise:— 

“ My Dear Mr. Samsojt : In thinldng over 
your second proposal to me, in June last, I feel 
that I was perha])S a little too curt, and said 
some sharper things than I really meant, owing 
to your being so persistent. I don’t mean to 
say that you have any more hope in the end, 
on account of this communication, than you 
had when we met at the picnic at Butternut 
Grove. I have a kind heart, and I do not wish 
to wound the feelings of any one, and I hope it 
is not too late to make amends. If you will 
come and see me, I will then explain. I am 
sorrj^ to be at variance with one Avhose ac¬ 
quaintance dates back to my childhood. 

“ Very sincerely yours, 

“ Myra Jordan.” 

This was certainly a very Jesuitical produc¬ 
tion for Sund.'iy, between churches—don’t you 
think so? The missive reached the AVillow 
Farm quite late in the evening, and the elation 
and joy it created in the heart of the recipient 
was marvellous to witness. He jumped about 
the room in an ecstasy of delight. “ Maybe she 
will come around all right in time, ” he kei^t say¬ 
ing to himself; “maybe she will have me after 
all, and make something of me. There ain’t 
nobody else in Goldsborough can do it. I wish 
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I could jfly right over to Jordan’s ; hut then she 
didn’t say nothing about my coming over right 
off. Anyway, she’s gitting over her crossness, 
and wlien a girl does that, a fellow has a riglit 
to hope and thus, after having read the note 
for the twentieth time, he would twist it up 
and crumjple it, and gaze at it fondly, with 
spasmodic smiles and kisses. Decoy ducks are 
generally tame, the reader may have observed. 
“ Then, to think I’ve got to go to Boston Mon¬ 
day, and carnt see her until Monday evening,” 
he added. “ Oh, ain’t it an awful pity?” You 
see that Eliiihalet not only patronized flashy 
neckties, but double negatives, and an inde¬ 
pendent style of conversation generally. 

Monday morning came, and with it a billet 
from Willow Farm, which Myra received just 
as she was sitting down to breakfast. The en¬ 
velope was small, and the writing cramped and 
small also ; while the spelling was worse than 
all. It informed her that he was “a-goin’ to 
Boston Monday mornin’, to return by the last 
train, and just as soon as he had his sui^x^er and 
fixed up, he would come with mutch i)leashure, 
and hear her explanashion; signing himself 
Ever thine, E. 11. S.” 

“Had his supper!” the vulgar, ravenoiis 
bird 1 Myra found that the duck did not mean 
to come hungry. Very unromantic of you, Eli- 
phalet; but extremely natural. After their 
early tea Mr. Jordan complained of his eyes, 
and Myra started for Tilinghast’s, the ai)othe- 
cary, to have an ointment jnepared, one that he 
always found efiectual. Jlist as sbe was shut¬ 
ting the door coming out of Tilinghast’s, she 
saw some one crossing the street; no other 
than Elixflialet. He had evidently taken an 
earlier train than he at first intended ; been to 
“supper,” “fixed ux^,” and was coming on the 
wings of love and the turnpike—the Willow 
Farm being situated on that road.’ 

I must now give you the style of this—the 
“ Goldsborough catch.” Ho was a mere whis¬ 
per of a man ; diminutive, not only mentally, 
but bodily ; and his arms were long and entirely 
out of x^rox^ortion, and finished with hands like 
claws. His hair was of a fiery red; and his 
eyes, that washed-out hazel, bordering on yel¬ 
low, that one so often sees in the heads of Mal¬ 
tese cats. He had been a weakly child, and his 
bulging, protruding forehead, even now gave 
evidence to the fact that he had sufi:ered from 
fits during his babyhood. He had no eyebrows, 
and where the eyebrows should have been, 
there Avere faint red marks, that increased in 
redness wheneA^er he was either embarrassed or 
excited. He was naturally x:>ale and sickly- 
looking; but tOrday there Avere tAvo bright, hectic 
sx)ots upon his cheeks, OAAung to a A'isit to the 
Tomahawk x^rior to meeting Myra. Let this 
be said to his credit, he Avas scrupulously neat, 
although his tastes Avere flashy. He wore, on 
this occasion, a noAv black suit of the latest cut, 
a blue tie, Avith a white pansy on it; a set of 
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green bone studs, Avith a red monogram ; and 
a i)air of X3urx)le kid gloA’es. 

“I am so glad to see you, Miss Myra,” he 
said, taking off his hat by the croAvn—school¬ 
boy fashion—“and I Avanted to get here so 
much, that I took an earlier train, and got here 
at five o’clock. And oh, x^ease, Avon’t you 
Avalk out on the turnx^ike as far as the resting- 
stones? there is no hurry about getting home ; 
you know I aauII take good care of you.” 

Myra saAV he AA^as making coiiA'iilsiA^e efforts 
to be both gallant and grammatical. It was 
only a little thing to do ; Mr. Jordan Avould 
not need the ointment until night, and so she 
AA'ent. As they gained the turnpike., the duck’s 
true notes began to be heard ; and he wandered 
back to the old theme—his feelings for her— 
and as he became interested, his contempt for 
Bindley Murray grew more and more x>i‘ofound, 
until he became almost insufferable. But she 
had taken the duck to the x^ond herself, and she 
must endure his cackle until she found out 
whether the missing SAvan would again come 
at her call. She had x^erceiA'ed a x^ackage 
Avrapped in white pax^er, and, as they reached 
the resting-stones, he took it from under his 
arm and made her aAvare of its contents—a 
book for her, bought in Boston. 

There is nothing that more loudly tells the 
calibre of a man than his selection of books ; 
and this Avas Elix^halet to the life. It AA'as a 
large annual, in a light blue binding, Avith 
coarse mezzotint engraAungs, such as “The 
Gondolier’s Bride,” the “May Queen,” etc. 
etc. ; together AA’ith trashy stories and feeble 
X)oetry. 

jNIyra’s heart sickened Avithin her. ‘ ‘ Why, ’ ’ 
she thought, “haA^elcome to this? after the. 
‘ Lamartine’ from Frank Hamilton, at Christ¬ 
mas, and the legend of ‘The Holy Grail’ a 
fcAV AA'eeks ago. Y^ou are A'ery kind, Elixdia- 
let,” she said, “to do so much for me Avhen you 
had so little time to spare in the city ; I appre¬ 
ciate the attention.” 

The words AA’ere kind, for she was beginning 
to pity him ; and, much to her simprise, he be¬ 
gan to cry, and burst out afresh AAuth the tale 
of his unaltered affection for her, and his wrong 
generally ; how he was going to the deAul on a 
straight road ; hoAV Scxuire Perkins had talked 
to him, and the young minister xu’ayed AA'ith 
him, and Iioav the other day, AAdien he had 
come down late to breakfast, and drank five 
tumblers of water, and “hadn’t no appetite for 
nothing,” ma had said to him: “’Liphalet! 
Avhat’s got inter ye ? Can’t ye eat some of the 
liA-er gravy and bread ? Y^ou used to be death 
on it;’ and how he said, ‘ Ma, I aint got no heart 
ter eat;’ then says ma, ‘It’s the drink, and your 
thinking so much about that girl.’ Aunt 
Kabby Avas a-frying griddle-cakes for me in 
the kitchen j the door AA'as x^'^H ways open, 
and she hollers out: ‘ Sary Samson ! ’tain’t no 
use ter talk ter that misguided boy; his eyes are 
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fixed on Jordan, and there yon have just got 
to leave him then ina says : ‘ Children and 
tools sjieaks the truth,’ and she set down with 
the skimmer in her hand, and cried for dear 
life. Oh, Miss Myra!” he added,“ you don’t 
know what store they set by me up to the farm; 
I’m the very apple of their eyes. T’other 
night when I come home, as I hadn’t oughter 
come, nor no other man that means to say his 
prayers, they never said a scolding word, but 
run round for me, and did the best they could.” 
Then he actually sobbed. 

A woman’s tears are touching, ];>otent; but a 
man’s are terrible, like the cry of a lost soul. 
Myra felt for him ; and, gently laying her hand 
upon his arm, she said; “Eliphalet! there is 
a better path for you to walk in, if you would 
only try to get into it. I can never go with 
you, that is impossible. But there is Molly 
\y'hite ; she is a nice, tidy girl—and a.religious 
girl—you know you were very fond of her at 
one time. I think she really liked you ; and, if 
you try and behave youself, I dare say she 
would be willing to have some little under¬ 
standing with you for the future—take you on 
trial, in fact.” 

“ I know what path you mean, ” said he, chok- 
; “you mean past old Dankins’s, just here 
to the right, through Love Lane, by Butternut 
Grove ; but I’m afraid of old Towser, the bull¬ 
dog. There’s two things I own ui) to being 
afraid of, Dankins’s Towser and a gun. I was 
always scared at a gun. I take it from mother; 
she was always just so ; no matter if it hadn’t 
no lock, nor stock, nor barrel; and pray don’t 
talk about Molly AYhite’s a-goin’ along; I 
don’t care for her now ! she’s got an awful big 
foot, is an everlasting talker, with a voice like 
a rasp.” 

“O heavens!” thought Myra, “will John 
Chinaman understand nothing but plain En¬ 
glish?” So she made another attempt. “I 
mean I wish I could see you, as you were once, 
an innocent little steady fellow, with some 
good girl for a wife.” 

“ Oh, now I know what you mean,” said he, 
smiling faintly; “ you want me to just break off 
from going up to the hotel, and to that low 
tavern the Tomahawk; go to prayer-meeting 
with ma, as I used to, and behave myself 
generally.” 

“ Yes,” said Myra, “ that’s it! Try to learn 
how to say no ! and you will soon see that it is 
a brave thing, a brave lesson.” 

“Isn’t there some one who says the bravest 
thing is to keep away?” replied Eliphalet. 

This was his construction of “Discretion is 
the better jDart of valor.” 

It amused Myra ; and her laugh rang out on 
the summer air with a merry tinkle. 

“There!” said Eliphalet, “that’s the way 
you laugh when you are with Frank Hamil¬ 
ton ; you are just like a little bird. I don’t be¬ 


lieve, but at this moment you would have me 
if he didn’t stand in the path.” 

“Mr. Hamilton’s name is not to be men- 
toined ; he has nothing to do vdth the case 
whatever,” said Myra tartly. 

“Now,” said Elii^halet, throwing himself on 
the grass beside her, “ now. Miss Myra, I liave 
only this to say : just promise to think about 
what I have said ; I give you a month to do it 
in ; say Myra, oh do ! But just hear all I ’ll do 
for you, perhaps that’s best: If you will change 
your name for mine before winter, I ’ll give 
you the handsomest dimun solitary in Boston. 
No man shall beat me on it; I’ve got the 
money, and I can do it. You shall have a 
black velvet barskeen, as many silk dresses as 
you want, a horse hair shawl—no, I mean a 
camel’s hair shawl, and plenty of bunnets. 
Just think of that, Myra !” here he attemiffed 
to take her hand; this she refused him, by 
putting it in her pocket, saying ; “No ; I Avill 
not permit you !” Then he begged for a reply 
to his third proposal, and she said, calmly and 
determinedly: “I will take less time than a 
month; you shall have your answer perhaps 
at the end of a fortnight. ” 

Before she could make any resistance, Eli¬ 
phalet had sprung from his position, and, with 
his arm clasped tightly about her, was pouring 
a shower of kisses upon her lips and cheeks. 
Their backs were turned to the road, or they 
would have seen a figure coming from the di¬ 
rection of Canfield, a little settlement just 
about two miles from Goldsborough. It was 
that of a gentleman in a gray suit and Derby, 
and was no other than Frank Hamilton. He 
had a paper package that looked very much 
like a quantity of law documents; there was no 
mistaking him. As he came uj) to them at the 
moment when Eliphalet was bestomng his 
eager caresses, there was no mistaldng who he 
meant when he said, in clear accents; “Dis¬ 
gusting girl!” 

Poor Myra ! she had been held so firmly that 
she could neither move nor cry aloud; but, with 
a violent wrench, she managed to free herself; 
and taking down a bar, she crawled under, and 
flew across the fields like a wounded redbreast 
to its nest. This brought Eliphalet to his 
senses ; and throwing himself on the ground, 
and clutching the grass, ho gave himself up to 
despair. He knew that all Avas OA’-er now— 
all hope gone, as far as Myra was concerned. 
It had been to him like “ a picnic to Butternut 
Grovehe knew that he might live to go 
again, and he might not; so he had made the 
most of it, and must now take the consequences. 

Had Myra only taken the road to the left, she 
Avould have seen Frank Hamilton taking a 
roundabout Avay to the hotel, walking very 
slowly, and gnashing his teeth in the bitterness 
of his heart; all would have been exjilained— 
all set right in a moment; but thus it is. Some 
one has Avritten that “our lives are hinged on 
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ifs.” Myra hardly knew how she reached 
home ; hut the first thing she clearly realized, 
was that her father was asking her something 
about the ointment, and also what had kept 
her so long, in his usual kind tone. She spoke 
of her meeting Eliphalet, of her walking with 
him to the resting-stones, and how importunate 
he was ; but the main facts were carefully with¬ 
held—^her own folly, Eliphalet’s kisses, and 
the api^earance of Frank Hamilton upon the 
scene. Her rapid breatliing and hurried man¬ 
ner were easily accounted for by what little she 
had told, and Mr. Jordan remained satisfied. 
As soon as Myra gained her room she—fainted, 
I suppose you think. No, she did not; she sat 
down and thought; and then she arose, and 
going to her desk, took therefrom a bundle of 
notes, and a sketch of a seat under the trees at 
Butternut Grove, and taking down the fire- 
board, slie threw tliem in the fireplace, touched 
a match to them, and burned them to gray 
ashes. Then she threw herself on the bed, and 
hiding her face in the pilloAV, cried as if her 
heart would break. If it had only been a 
mountain pass, and a knight in armor had rid¬ 
den by on a milk-white Arab steed, had clasped 
his hands upon his breast, regardless of conse¬ 
quences and the bridle—after the manner of 
*‘ye knights of old”—she could have borne it. 
Had he gazed upon her with piercing eyes, and 
in melancholy tones said, as he reined in his 
Abdallah, or Selim, or Fatima : “ Oh, maiden, 
thou hast grieved me sore ! I will ne’er see thy 
face again ; I Avill get me to yonder abbey, and, 
before to-morrow’s dawn, become a cowled 
monk.” Then there would have been some¬ 
thing interesting in it; but for Frank Hamilton 
to come from the Canfield settlement along the 
tmnpike on foot in his office suit, and say, in 
his usual voice, “Disgusting girl!” it was un¬ 
bearable ; and, in Yankee parlance, “perfectly 
awful.” She felt that she was not “a disgust¬ 
ing girlshe had been brought up in the nur¬ 
ture and admonition of the Lord, and fully in¬ 
structed in the 'Westminster Catecliism; she 
went to the Congregational Church, as a gene¬ 
ral thing, twice a day, and to i)rayer-meeting 
once a week; and tried to regulate her daily 
life with religious principle, and it was the last 
expression to api)ly to her. 

Early the next morning she sent an emphatic 
“No, it can never be!” to Eliphalet Samson, 
and just as she was sealing the envelope, Mar¬ 
garet came to say that Loury Skinner wanted 
to see her. 

Loury was no other than Lorania Skinner, 
an excellent woman, who had nursed Mrs. Jor- 
dan in her last sickness ; and, as she was single, 
had time to always make herself useful to the 
Jordans in many ways, too manifold to re¬ 
count. Myra had her come up stairs; and as 
she came in she shut the door in a mysterious 
manner, and, before she was fairly seated, burst 
forth with her tale. “ O, Myry ! Myry ! what 


is all this Dankins has telled ter Tallman’s, 
this morning ? I was in there a-gettiug a gar- 
ding rake, when who should come in but old 
Dankins with a lot of tomatoes ; he went to the 
back of the store, to the desk, and I heerd him 
a-telling a long riggymerole to them that was 
standing there, to this effect: ‘Larse night,’ 
sez he, ‘ I was a-goin’ from the hotel—where I 
had an arrant—and jest as I was agin the 
restin’-stuns on the pike, I thought I heerd 
suthin’ a-groanin’. ’Twas ’bout eight o’clock,’ 
sez Dankins, ‘ and purty duskish ; and though 
I kept a-lookin’ I couldn’t see nothin’, so I 
stopped the chaise and my hoss Franklin 
Peerse, and got out; and what should I see 
a-stretched along the road, a-cliugin’ to the 
stims, but a human figger ; sez I, “ somebody’s 
drunk or swounded.” I turned up the face, 
and, sez I, “ ’Liphalet Samson! why, I want ter 
know ?’ ’ He’d kinder fainted like, and when he 
had his face turned up where the good air could 
come to it, he begun to come to. I got him into 
my chaise, and kept right on till I come to the 
Willow Farm, see his mother, and telled her 
the circumstances, and see him ter bed.’ Then, 
Myry, he droi)ped his voice a leetle—Dankins 
is a good creeter—and, sez he, ‘ From the time 
I tuk him up, to ther time I left him, he done 
nothin’ but kick like gidevous, and say “Myry 
Jordan! Myry Jordan! Myry Jordan!” ’ ’Twas 
very unpleasant to me to hear your name so 
free to Tallman’s, so I jest tuk the rake and 
come right over here ; and what is it all about, 
Myry, child ; dew tell me, carnt ye?” 

“Lory,” said Myra, sadly, “you have been 
almost a mother to me, and loved me ever since 
I was a baby; but I cannot teU you; you must 
excuse me, and silence their tongues somehow. 
I would tell you if I could, but it is impossible. 
I can only tell you this ; I am very unhappy. 
I wish I could get into a boat and drift away 
somewhere; to some place where there was 
no one but papa and you, and dear, little, pretty 
children, that would love me always, and never 
say an unkind thing to me. I would try and 
be useful, and die among them and go to Hea¬ 
ven, if I deserve it. I am so tired of Golds- 
borough, and every one in it.” Myra was 
thinking of Bomola ; but nurse Skinner had no 
head for metaphor or sentiment, so she said :— 

“O, Myry, don’t; you might git aground 
down by Canfield, the stream is so shaller. 
What i3ut such an idee inter yer head? If 
anybody was to see ye, they’d think ye was 
crazy.” 

There was much more said on both sides, and 
then Loury took her departure. Immediately 
after dinner two young ladies made their ap¬ 
pearance—Addie Perkins, and the Fletcher. 
They were by no means backward in making 
known their errand: did she know anything 
about Frank Hamilton? Phebe Wood had 
sent there in a hurry, “there,” meaning the 
hotel—and a boy said that Mr. Hamilton left 
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in the morning train for Boston quite suddenly. 
Phebe wanted a piece of music he had of hers, 
and she thought it was so strange, and she had to 
come to their house to ask them; and they were 
very much surprised, and thought they would 
just run in and ask her; she would know, if 
any one, as to Mr. Hamilton’s movements. 

“It seems doubly strange,” said Addie Per¬ 
kins, “because he asked Belle to go to walk 
with him, and she made an engagement for this 
afternoon. The boy said that he left no word 
as to his return ; and he said nothing about a 
note, or anything.” 

“So queer,” said Belle Fletcher, putting the 
ivory ball of her parasol into her mouth at the 
end of her remark. 

Myra saw that they were perfectly innocent 
in all they said, and simply curious. They had 
heard no reports from Tallman’s, evidently, 
and they had not come to trouble her with 
that; this was one comfort, so she said: “I 
don’t know, girls, where he is, I am sure ; you 
know he has a great deal of business to attend 
to. Perhaps he had a despatch last evening 
that called him away immediately. I don’t 
know that he had, remember; I only say I 
think it extremely probable.” 

“Well, yes,” said Addie Perkins, “perhaps 
that is it.” 

Myra’s total want of excitement was a damp¬ 
er ; and they looked at each other, as much as 
to say, “How siUy we all were to come, don’t 
you think so ?” 

As they were leaving. Belle Fletcher turned 
back, and said to Myra, as she stood at the 
gate : “I hope you don’t feel unkindly towards 
me on account of Mr. Hamilton’s attentions to 
me since I have been staying here ; I couldn’t 
luevent them, you know.” 

“ I am sure there is no reason why I should,” 
said Myra, promptly and politely; “nor is 
there any reason why you should not accept 
any attention Mr. Hamilton could show you. 
He has it in his power to make it very pleasant 
to young ladies wherever he may be. I can 
readily understand your finding him very 
agreeable.” 

Then Miss Fletcher Mssed her, and said she 
was a “dear, good, noble girl.” 

Myra had hoisted all the banners and waved 
all the flags in her possession, to bewilder the 
enemy, and the eftbrt had exhausted her. These 
girls meant well, but they had neither tact nor 
delicacy of feeling, and she wished they had 
kept away. She walked up and down her 
room saying, “Gone, gone, gone away! and 
never said anything to me, or requested any 
explanation ; what must he think of me ? and 
what did he mean by the conduct that led me 
to such a result?” 

The first day of September came, and Myra 
opened her little school again. Frank Hamil¬ 
ton had not made his appearance as yet. Miss 
Fletcher had gone to West Point, and the Per¬ 


kins girls with her, accompanied by some mar¬ 
ried lady from Boston to take care of them; 
and Ben was going to join them in a few days. 
Tliis opening of her school again was an irk¬ 
some thing to Myra, and the children unusually 
troublesome. All nice little ones in the main ; 
but as their short fortnight had put them back 
some degrees, it took two or three days to get 
them in trim once more. 

One afternoon about the middle of the month, 
Myra was surprised by a visit from Mrs. Per¬ 
kins. Little Bessie Tilinghast had been ailing 
all the morning, and Myra was obliged to fake 
her uj) and hold her in her arms, until she was 
completely tired out; and, as she saw Mrs. 
Perkins toiling along the street, it seemed as if 
this was too much ! but it was Friday. Sun¬ 
day would soon come ; that blessed day of rest. 
And, as Mrs. Perkins’s visits were rare, and 
somewhat of an undertaking, she nerved her¬ 
self, and went to the door to meet her. Mrs. 
Perkins had come all the way from home in a 
I)air of bronze kid slippers, and seemed very 
glad to get to her haven; and, as soon as she 
was comfortably seated in a comfortable rock¬ 
ing-chair, she at once unfolded her budget of 
news and gossip. First, the girls were coming 
home to-morrow, and had been enjoying them¬ 
selves so much at West Point; second, that 
she had stopx)ed at the Tilinghasts’ and found 
Dr. Helson there, who said little Bessie was 
coming down with scarlet fever. This was 
pleasant for Myra, as she never had the scarlet 
fever, and Bessie had scarcely been out of her 
lap during the morning. Then she spoke of 
Eliphalet Samson’s illness ; that he was mend¬ 
ing, but very weak still, that he took her re¬ 
fusal terribly hard, etc. I forgot to mention 
that Eliphalet’s stay “under the greenwood 
tree” gave him a severe cold, attended bj’’ some 
fever and slight delirium. Although the con¬ 
jectures were many, the real true “tale of the 
turnpike” was never known in Goldsborough. 
After this, Mrs. Perkins tied her bonnet strings 
a little tighter, and then her mission to the 
Jordans’was made manifest. “Haint Frank 
Hamilton ever come here, or sent you a note or 
anything?” said she, with a look of condolence 
and with the kindest intentions. “Ko,” said 
Myra, “he has not; in fact, Mrs. Perkins, 
there is some slight misunderstanding between 
]Mr. Hamilton and myself; it may be all cleared 
up, and it may n’Ot; however it may be it is for 
the best, and there I must leave it.” 

“My darlin’ child,” said Mrs. Perkins, tak¬ 
ing an unruly pin of her collar and i)utting it 
in her mouth, “you don’t know how much we 
talk about it up to the house ; hardly a day 
passes but we tell some one how he had acted 
towards you, after bein’ so intimate. Tilly 
says she understands just how you must feel; 
how she should feel if any flirt had flown off in 
Mr. Hamilton’s style ; and then, oh my, how 
he trained it with Bell Fletcher !” 
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“Please don’t, Mrs. Perkins,” said Myra, 
thrown off her guard. 

“jSTo, dear girl, I ain’t a-goin’ to,” she re¬ 
plied; “hut this much I must say, because I 
know it will comfort you. Father saj'-s if he 
comes back, there is one house where he won’t 
'never be received; if he comes back to never 
go away again, and if he meets him in the 
street elsewhere, he means to have a talk with 
him, and tell him so ; husband pities you from 
the bottom of his heart. You see, you are just 
like one of us. I shall never forget the time 
you had the measles at our house, and I made 
you sage tea with my OAvn hands; and Lory 
Skinner and me sit by you over night, rubbing 
you, a-keepin’ the breath in your body, and 
your x)oor jia a-walkin’ uj) and down the sitting- 
room ; ’tain’t strange we set such store by you.” 

“I remember it all,” said Myra: “your 
kindness to a little motherless girl will never 
be forgotten,” and her lii^s quivered as she 
si^oke; “but if,” she continued, “you now 
wish to do me another kindness and favor, do 
not say anytliing more in regard to the matter, 
either among yourselves, or elsewhere ; and, 
for the love of heaven, don’t let Mr. Perkins or 
Ben ever say a word in regard to it to Mr. 
Hamilton, should they chance to meet in any 
jfface ; it is much kinder to me I assure you.” 

“Certainly!” said Mrs. Perkins, “certainly, 
my child, if you wish it; but I can’t answer 
for father ; he thought he caught sight of him 
t’other day on Boston Common, and, ses he to 
me when he come home: ‘ Ma I I only wish 
I’d had the carriage whip along, I’d a-paid iq) 
scores for Myra Jordan!’ You say your own 
father don’t know what the trouble is; well, 
I must say, that is curious ! I thought families 
never had no secrets from one another. There 
never was a truer saying than ‘Live and 
learn.’ ” By this time Mrs. Perkins had risen 
to go; and, on the piazza, she gave Mj’^ra a 
kiss, with a i)in and a cardamom seed in her 
mouth ; a good woman she was indeed, but 
very obtuse, and very absent-minded. 

This had been a day of reminders ; for very 
early that morning the milk boy had brought 
her the Annual, soaked by the rain and waiqied 
by the sun; said he found it in some of his 
rambles just among the bushes behind the 
resting stones on the turnpike. Eliphalet jiro- 
bably threw it there before he abandoned him¬ 
self to his misery. • 

Saturday was, as usual, a busy time to Myra ; 
but evening came at length, and she watched 
the sun go dowui, and thought many long, long 
thoughts. They sat upon the piazza, her father 
and herself, and Myra, silently and mentally, 
mused on the events of the past months. 
“ How futile my stratagem! how short-lived my 
scheme !” she inwardly exclaimed. She fully 
realized her want of faith in that power that 
“doeth all things well,” and she felt the pick¬ 
ing of a little raven upon her heart; he had 


come with the “decoy duck” and had never 
flown away, and he cried “Nevermore!” at 
every stroke of his sharp bill. They had been sit¬ 
ting in silence, and Mr. Jordan spoke to her of 
her little trouble as he had never done before ; 
but with his usual tenderness and refinement of 
feeling. “ My daughter,” he said, “ I feel that 
this vexation of yours is preying uiDon you be¬ 
yond your endurance. I do not seek to pry 
into the cause ; I know as well as I wish that 
both you and Frank are laboring under a great 
mistake, owing to some dependence upon your¬ 
selves, beyond what you were able to carry 
out. I always deemed him a manly fellow ; I 
cannot feel I am deceived in saying I do not 
think he could be guilty of anything harsh or 
brutal to any one. Depend upon it, he will 
come back and enliven the old homestead once 
more. If not,” said he, “my child must re¬ 
member this : the events of our lives are never 
accidental, and the sorrow of to-day returns for 
a thanksghdng on the morrow. There are 
many good men in the world, my love ! Bear 
in mind that your sphere has been limited; 
but whether my daughter is a happy wife, ‘ a 
joyful mother of children,’ or a single woman, 
I know she will be good and useful; I know 
she will see where The Christ walks ; I know 
that she will enjoy ‘ the rest that remains for 
the people of God.’ I remember what Avords 
your mother said to me when I rebelled and 
could not bear the yoke of my affliction. As 
she lay upon her dying-bed, she turned to¬ 
wards me, and, taking my hand and pressing 
it to her breast, she said, gently: ‘ Arthur! 
is there no balm in Gilead ? is there no physi¬ 
cian there?’ ” and, folding Myra’s shawl about 
her, Mr. Jordan wdsely left her to herself. 

Acceptable Avords of comfort; they sank deep 
into her heart. Again she thought of Bomola, 
and of SaA’anarola, and she murmured to her¬ 
self: “I Avill go back to Florence ! I Avill be 
guided!” she hid her face in her hands, and 
the scalding tears came to her relief. She Avas 
so absorbed in herself that the slight click of 
the garden gate was unheeded by her. A rapid 
step came up the gravel AA^alk, some one passed 
their arm around her; a well knoAAm A^oice 
said: “Myra, I am a miserable brute; for 
God’s sake don’t run away.” There was a per¬ 
fume stealing up from the lingering mignio- 
nette, and a sound of awakened doves in the 
cot under the old apple-tree. A fire-fly flew 
past and beamed out his tiny lantern : “ Aha!” 
said he, AAdth a knowing wink, “then the old 
story Avas told again, though ‘ not Aa'C o’clock 
in the morning.’ ” 

Then came the explanation, and the name of 
the peacemaker brought to light no other than 
Eliphalet Samson. Only the morning before 
Frank receh^ed a note from him ; and, as they 
stood by the parlor lamp and Myra perused 
the contents, she blessed the feeble hand that 
so honestly penned it. It was as foUoAvs :— 
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“Willow Fakm. 

“My Dear Hamiltoji : I’ve ben seek; 
I’m a-gittin’ better now. I would a-written 
long time ago, but I hatn’t had the head ; and, 
when I could have said anything about it, I 
didn’t want to, becos I thought it best to keep 
the thing quiet. I ain’t engaged to Myra Jor¬ 
dan ; I didn’t kiss her that time becos she let 
me, but becos I couldn’t help it. She wouldn’t 
even let me hold her hand. I hoi:)e I ain’t too 
late now to make it all right; I am sorry about 
it all. Kow, Hamilton 1 I guess the best thing 
for you is to go and make up with Myra, for she 
is a nice young lady, and I guess she is pretty 
considerably tired on account of this fuss. You 
will be glad of it when you have done it all up 
fair and square, I guess. And saj^, old fellow! 
would you just step into Flaxham’s and see if 
there is anything new in ties, or scarfs, or studs, 
and let me know ? And, if you don’t mind, git 
one of them candy boxes (I can’t spell them) 
for Myra, and I ’ll make it straight when I see 
you. Perhaps this may help to make it smooth. 
Give my best respects to Myra ; tell her I hope 
she will excuse me. I liojje to have a smoke 
soon. You can have the candy thing charged 
at Erlach’s—they know me. Go to Myra as 
soon as you can ; she is a lovely girl, and you 
have ben doing the proud long enough, I guess. 

I am just the same, 
Eliphalet II and all Samson.” 

“Poor fellow!” said Myra. “Poor boy! 
would that all had his sense of justice, all were 
the gentleman at heart. Kind hearts are more 
tha*n coronets, and simple faith than hTorman 
blood !” she added, as she folded the note and 
restored it to its enveloiDe. Then came ques¬ 
tions as to the meaning of his flirtation with 
Miss Eletcher, and Frank’s rej)ly was to this 
effect. He was doubtful, Myra guarded; when, 
just after their arrival at the Perkins’, the idea 
occurred to him to make Miss Bell “ a sounding 
line thinking that Myra, with her simple, 
country education, would soon tell “ how many 
fathoms,” from her side of the ship. “I sup¬ 
pose I was too stupid for anything,” he said ; 
‘but I had no conception you Avere suffering 
so much, my dear girl! I thought you were 
enjoying Folger’s platitudes astonishingly ; you 
were as quiet as a kitten; and so I went on 
deeper and deeper, trying to test you. Then a 
fiend got into me; and I sui^pose I behaved 
badly, brutally. I thought as you did not care 
for me, I might as well go on and finish the 
game with that dreadful Fletcher, ugh !” said 
he, shuddering. “ She told me she shot a robin 
singing on a peach-tree in full bloom.” 

“Why, I thought,” said Myra, “that you 
liked to see a woman carry a gun occasionally. 
I think I heard you say so once.” 

“Did I ever make such a remark?” said 
Frank, musingly, “did I ever say anything so 
insane? What tenacious memories women 
have ! Well, if I did, I was in some abnormal 
state, that had better be forgotten; and, to con¬ 
tinue with what I Avas saying, the day I Avont 
to Canfield, I Avas thinking, as I AA'alked along, 
hoAV absurd I Avas, hoAV unmanly I was behav¬ 
ing ; )^nd I Avas making uxJ my mind to come 


6y; 


and tell my story, when the unlooked-for scene 
I came ui^on, betAveen Eliplialet and you, gave 
me such a shock, that, scarcely knOAviug what 
I did, I took my gun the next morning, gave 
my office boy a vacation, and started for Moore- 
head. God only knows all I suffered in my 
efforts not to care, and to forget you. I thought 
if you could make up your mind to marry that 
unfortunate boy, you were doing no differently 
from many other Avomen as clear-headed, as 
good, as sweet as yourself. I tried not to 
blame you ; I had never said anything beyond 
gallantry to you, I had no right to complain ; 
and then I kneAV Eliplialet had the Willow 
Farm in his OAvn right, an outside hundred 
thousand, and could give you many things that 
could never come from me ; and so I sat dOA\m 
AAuth my misery, and tried to look at it as 
calmly as any man Avould under the circum-, 
stances. I think that, during my isolation and 
exile at Moorehead, I smoked more cigars and 
broke more pipes than would furnish Johnny 
Schmoker for his lifetime. Well, curiosity soon 
oveiqiowered me ; I longed to see you and that 
‘ Xireux cheAmlier’ together. I knew I must go 
back to Goldsborough, and so I AA'^ended my 
Avay to the ‘hub.’ As I Avas standing on the 
steps of the PeA’ere, thinking Avhat a lump I had 
in my throat, I saAv a young fellow making his 
way across the street to me, and in a moment 
recognized him as Wilkins’ oldest clerk, Dan- 
forth. 

“‘Mr. Hamilton,’ said he, ‘lam very glad 
to find you, for Samson has requested me to 
look for you eA^erywhere, as he has something 
very iiarticular to say to you.’ 

“ ‘ To say to me !’ I ansAvered, for although I 
Avas always on familiar friendly terms Avith 
Elix)halet, I couldn’t, for the life of me, imagine 
Avhat piece of special confidence he had in store 
for my hearing. 

“‘Yes,’ said Danforth, ‘he has been sick, 
and the other day when I went up to the farm, 
he seemed to liaAm something on his mind con¬ 
cerning you. I had just been doAvn here, and 
he inquired very anxiously to knoAV if I saw 
anything of you. I told him no ; but that I 
was going again this Aveek, to look ui) ribbons, 
and Avould make it a point to try and find you, 
if in Boston, if it Avas anything of importance 
to him. He Avas Avonderfully close-mouthed 
for him ; Avouldn’t tell me the business, or give 
me a line of Avriting, but he just turned OA^er in 
bed, and, says he, “Jim Danforth, if you don’t 
find Hamilton, my head will bust; and if you 
do find him, tell him to please stay where he is 
until he hears from me, and that won’t be long, 
if I’m not mistaken.” * 

“After Danforth left, I racked my brafn to 
think AAffiat it all meant. I happened to re¬ 
member his once borrowing fiAm dollars of me, 
and as he had neglected to iDay me, perhaps it 
Avas Avorrying him. I could not think of any¬ 
thing else : such a hax)py lover! This morning 
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I received tliis crude epistle, and took tlie train 
as soon as possible. Not knowing how I should 
be received, I have been meditating some few 
hours on the best mode of ai^proach, and finally 
decided on ‘ pleading guilty,’ and throwing my¬ 
self on your mercy. To return to that horrible 
Fletcher ; I can’t define the position she occu- 
l^ied to me. I can’t find a name for her ; but I 
know I was most wretchedly bored, and did 
not find her as useful as I had hoped.” 

‘‘Why,” said Myra, “how stupid you are, 
Frank! she was ‘A Decoy Duck,’ like EliiDha- 
let, don’t you see?” 

“ A bright thought,” said he, laughing; “and 
now,” said he, somewhat gravely, “Myra, dear, 
there may be some long waiting before the wed¬ 
ding-day ; the loaves and fishes not being very 
abundant just yet. I am so anxious to have 
you visit my mother in New York; she is the 
sweetest person in a widow’s cap that you ever 
saw. At all events, whatever Ave do, no ‘ De¬ 
coy Ducks’ shall swim upon our tranquil lake ; 
no such silly birds annoy our ears with their 
cackle. Suppose we go in and see your father 
now ? I hope he does not utterly desinse me, 
and think me a scamp ; you know that I am 
notand he drew her very closely to him as 
he said this. 

And now Avhat became of Eliphalet Samson, 
Esq., of the Willow Farm ? Well, he got Avell 
quite rapidly, and turned over a neAV leaf com¬ 
pletely. His AAuld attack was nothing that 
arose from innate or inherent viciousness ; but 
proceeded from plenty of money, plenty of 
time, reckless companions ; a desire to be popu¬ 
lar, and a temporary A^exation, that required 
smoking and draAving out; together with the 
abstract idea that seems to iDervade the minds 
of many medical practitioners Avhen they dose 
Avith calomel, that in order to build up, you 
must first pull doAAui, and lie for a certain time 
in a state of mental as AA^ell as bodily salwation. 
The first thing he did, after his recovery, Avas 
to look out for a wife, and offered himself to 
Lizzie Smithson, where he met a kind but an 
emphatic “I am very sorry, but, etc. etc.,” the 
staple commodity on these occasions. N othiug 
daunted, this modern Ccnlebs wended his Avay 
to Nelly Buggies, and Avas accepted. Nelly Avas 
just nineteen, and, for the last three years, an 
assistant teacher in the district school in Golds- 
borough. Tired of drudging, and Avith some pet 
ideas of her oavti regarding an establishment, 
and some one to support her widoAved and rheu¬ 
matic mother, the sight of Eliphalet Samson 
was the “honey that lightened her eyes and 
she at once set about getting ready with energy. 
They were married before Christmas, and al¬ 
though she is quick and quite intelligent, and 
Eliphalet a jog-trotter and A’-ery obtuse, still 
they get along admirably, although they give 
the impression that “the brindle heifer Avorks 
best iju the plough.” Nelly has a “ dimun’ soli¬ 


tary” and an “emruld” set round AAutli “purls 
a black velvet “barskeen,” a “camel’s hair 
shawl,” Avith a border that is “enough to do you 
good to look at,” etc. etc. etc.; also no end of 
silk dresses, and plenty of “bunnets !” and no 
young lady in the nineteenth century should 
refuse to be happy under all these nice things, 
unless she is endOAA^ed AAuth that troublesome 
article, a “tender heartor is, as the phrase 
goes, “too queer for anything.” She has also 
a dashing BockaAA'ay and a span of horses; and 
Elij)halet a little light Avagon and a Bucepha¬ 
lus of his OAA'n, and looks A'ery sickly, helpless, 
and alarmed AvheneA^er he takes the reins. He 
often dashes past Myra and Frank as they 
AA^alk in the gloaming, and taking oft’ his hat by 
the croAvn—denoting amiability—he smiles and 
looks, as much as to say, “ See Avhat you lost 
by not getting me—Eliphalet Bandall Sam¬ 
son, Esq. 

The annual is keiff as a memento of the days 
of folly. Frank often turns to the fly-leaf, and 
says that, instead of “Myra Jordan, from her 
dcAmted E. B. S,” it should be from her “De¬ 
coy Duck, E. B. S.” 

Frank’s practice is fast getting established in 
Goldsborough ; it is to be hoped that his talents 
and abilities Avill create a larger sphere at some 
future time. An uncle has promised to come 
forward handsomely on the Avedding-day, as all 
rich bachelor uncles ought on such occasions ; 
and Myra and Frank are Avaiting patiently and 
happily, and they hope “ so to liA’e together in 
this life, that, in the world to come, they may 
have life everlasting.” 

A simply-told story, but not without its 
moral; it is this. Although “all stratagems 
are allowable in loA^e and war,” neA'-er keep a 
Decoy Duck; they are not only “ Ugly Ducks,” 
but they generally bring with them either a 
little black croAV or a croaking raA^en, and they 
peck and pull at the heart-strings as they Avould 
at angle Avorms, and cause many tears and 
much tribulation. 


BY MRS. AV-. 

The river flowed with the light on its breast, 

And the AvaA’^es Avent glittering by, 

And a glory shone in the golden west, 

When my darling’s lips to my own Avere pressed 
Under the evening sky. 

Noav sad and lone by the rwer I stray, 

For my love hath left me this many a day—* 

Left me to droop and die. 

O river, run far—O river, run fast! 

Oh Aveeds, float out to the sea ! 

For the sun hath gone doAvn on my beautiful past, 
And the hopes that like bread on the Avaters I cast, 
Have drifted aAvay from me ! 

So my dream is fled, and my day is done; 

Though my lips still murmur the name of on/3 
Who Avill neA'er come back to me I 
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CHRISTIE’S NEW-YEAR’S PARTY. 

BY S. ANNIE FROST. 

I SCARCELY knew Ilow to spare a dollar. 
Spread out upon the little table before me was 
the vast sum of thirty-five dollars, every penny 
of my savings for one long year, and the New 
Year would open in two more days. It seemed 
so little, that I could scarcely make myself be¬ 
lieve that I could take out the crisp ten dollar 
bill I had put to one side. Nobody knew I had 
intended to give Christie a New Year’s gift, no¬ 
body would blame me or feel in the least dis¬ 
appointed if I failed to do so. The time had 
been when I could give presents of ten times 
that value and never miss the sum; now I sat 
looking at the bank-note and wondering if I 
could make my last winter’s bonnet last till 
spring, if my boots would look well until my 
next quarterly iiayments; and if, after all, 
Christie would enjoy the party so very much. 
And then I saw again the pretty face with un¬ 
shed tears in the large brown eyes that iierused 
the dainty invitation, and heard the quivering 
voice saying:— 

“ It is of no use to think of it, mother; I have 
nothing fit to wear.” 

Pretty Christie Burgess was the daughter of 
the widow lady with whom I boarded. She 
had passed her seventeenth birthday, and was 
a winsome, bright girl, well educated, but with¬ 
out remarkable talents. I gave her lessons on 
the piano, in singing, in French, in part pay¬ 
ment for my board ; and being the only boarder 
the small house could accommodate, I was a 
confidential friend of both mother and daugh¬ 
ter, and knew that, like myself, they had known 
better days; though, unlike me, there was no 
bitter tragedy in their past to rise up and haunt 
them. They had lost a husband and father ten 
years before, and from sharing a largo salary 
he earned in a bank, they were forced to earn 
their own sui^port, their small income just pay¬ 
ing the rent of the little house. Somewhere in 
California there was an Uncle Charles, Mr. 
Burgess’s brother, who would keep them, they 
were sure, had he known their circumstances, 
but whose address they could not tell, and who 
knew nothing of their having left their former 
handsome home. We often jested about the 
rich uncle in California, “just like a novel 
hero,” as Christie said; but I think they knew 
but little of him iiersonally, as he had resided 

in A-previous to leaving for California, and 

our quiet home was in Cleveland. 

Some of Mrs. Burgess’s former friends still 
visited her, and one of them, Mrs. Wharton, 
had sent Christie an invitation to a New Year’s 
party at her house. As soon as it was posi¬ 
tively decided that she could not go, because a 
new evening dress could not bo thought of, the 
spirit of opposition took possession of me, and 
I resolved upon the awful extravagance of pre¬ 
senting the pretty girl with a dress for a New 


Year’s gift. I could make it myself; and, 
packed away in my trunk, were a few jewels 
that I had kept as a relict of the happy days I 
had known in the past. I thought the glowing 
carbuncles would suit Christie’s brown curls as 
well as my own raven locks, and if there was 
some i^ain in the idea of bringing them to light, 
and lending them to another, Christie’s plea¬ 
sure must balance that pain. 

New Year’s day was an anniversary whose 
very name made my heart sick ; but, perhaps, 
by giving i^leasme to this innocent girl, I might 
lay some of the ghosts of memory that rose up 
every January to haunt me. 

So, in view of all these things, I put the ten 
dollars into my purse and started to buy Chris¬ 
tie’s dress. It must be a white taiieton, I de¬ 
cided, for that was cheapest, and I could make 
the skirts full enough to dispense with a silk 
lining, and have enough for a white silk waist 
under the thin fabric, Avhite gloves, a pair of 
dainty slippers, a cluster of white moss roses 
for the hair and bosom. I purchased, but found 
my ten dollars already exceeded beyond my 
calculations, and so turned my steps home¬ 
ward, mentally taking new gloves and a few 
needed “little things” from my own list of ex- 
l^enditures. 

It was worth it all to see Christie when I 
called her to my room on the afternoon of the 
eventful day, and introduced her to the finery 
spread out upon my bed. I had worked late 
into the night to finish the dress, and had taken 
out my carbuncles with a fierce heart-pang, but 
when I saw the beaming hapiiiness on Chris¬ 
tie’s face, I felt repaid for all. 

She was all dressed for the party; I had 
twined the roses in her hair, and arranged 
every fold of her dress, before I summoned 
resolution to take the jewels from the box. 
Then, crushing back my pain with a desperate 
resolve, I ox^ened the case, saying, as carelessly 
as I could :— 

“I have some jewels here, Christie, I am 
going to lend you for this evening.” 

“ Oh, how i^retty, and how odd !” she cried; 
“I never saw carbuncles set in that i^attern. 
'Were they made to order. Miss Jane?” 

“ Yes ! They were a New Year’s gift to me 
seven years ago, when I was your age, Chris¬ 
tie. The giver was something of an artist, and 
designed the iiattern himself. I think I shall 
never lay aside mourning, and iDrobably never 
wear jewels again, and they will glow bril¬ 
liantly on your white dress,” and then, fearing 
to be questioned, I clasped the necklace round 
her throat, fastened bracelet and brooch, let 
the glowing red drops fall from her little ears, 
and talked hurriedly of the party and i^leasure 
I hoped she would have, till I wrapx:>ed her in 
a large shawl, and sent her mother down to tell 
our servant girl to get ready to act as escort. 

She looked at me wistfully when we were 
alone, her soft brown eyes questioning my face, 
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but she asked no questions, only when she 
kissed me good-night, she whispered, with an 
earnest emphasis;— 

“ God grant you a happy New Year, dear 
Miss Jane,” and went down to her mother, 
softly and thoughtfully. 

Alone, with the whispered blessing for com¬ 
pany, I fastened my door, and then turned to 
my mirror to see wliat my face had betrayed to 
those questioning, innocent eyes. I saw a small 
frail figure, a face that had once been beautiful, 
that was now white as marble, set with hard 
lines of suffering and concealed pain, and 
framed in a heavy mass of jet black hair ; eyes 
large, black, and full of'sadness, and a dress of 
black to add to the dark reflection. 

Seven years before that night my mirror had 
given to my gaze a form robed in rich silk dead 
white, Avith flounces and bertha of rich black 
lace, and gleaming on neck and arms the blood- 
red carbuncles—my New Year’s gift. It had 
shown me a face full and brilliant with health 
and happiness, cheeks and lips of crimson, eyes 
radiant with hope and joy. 

I had turned from the mirror a happy maiden, 
with the knowledge that I was beloved where 
I loved, and that below, in my father’s spacious 
parlors, where guests were already assembling, 
one waited for me, Avhose dearest hope in life 
was the prospect of claiming me in a few short 
weeks for his bride. I left the room to be queen 
of a festival, hostess of a stately mansion, my 
father’s idol, and without one cloud iq^on my 
heart. I came back at midnight an orphan, 
hopeles and heart-broken. 

My father’s partner had secretly appropriated 
the money of the firm in some investment that 
my father considered a stain upon its honor. 
On that night he learned this for the first time, 
and, smarting under the bitterness of disgrace 
upon his commercial name, he called his part¬ 
ner into the library and charged him with hav¬ 
ing dishonored the firm. High words followed, 
finally a blow ; pistols were called for, seconds 
found among the guests, and an hour later my 
father lay dead, with a ball through his heart, 
his partner a fugitive from justice. 

The next day all A- was discussing the 

story. The use of trust funds was found to be 
added to the list of charges against the firm, and 
the ignoble puiq^oses of expenditure having 
failed, nothing was left to meet the demands of 
enraged creditors. 

I had no mother to share the grief, no sister 
or brother to lighten it. I was all alone. I 
was not a strong-minded girl to face the trou¬ 
bles, and so shut myself ui) alone until the 
funeral, refusing to see even Charlie. Then I 
ran away at night. I had one friend in Cleve¬ 
land to whom I dared confide all, and I went 
to her. I wrote to Charlie, and told him I 
should never ask him to fulfil his vows to me, 
releasing him from our disgrace, and praying 
GocJj^to bless him ever, I bade him farewell. 


Eor days after I arrived at Cleveland, I was 
utterly x^rostrated; but my friend was kind, as 
I knew she would be, and when I was able tg 
think, aided me in all my plans. I had brought 
nothing from home but the one mourning suit 
I had worn to the funeral, and Charlie’s car¬ 
buncles. They were my own, bought with no 
stained money, and I clung to them, as the one 
memento of the iiast I might dare to retain. 

Mrs. Munroe, my dear, dear friend, was a 
widow, and childless, living upon an income 
that returned to her husband’s family ux^on her 
death; not wealthy, but occupying a good posi¬ 
tion in society. She had been an old friend of 
my mother’s, and had visited us more than 
once, always urging me to return the visits; 
but, unable to win my father’s consent to part 
with me for so long a journey, for I was a three 
days’ railing ride from my old home. As soon 
as I was able to undertake teaching, Mrs. Mun¬ 
roe exerted herself to procure me scholars, and 
I soon had a class that paid me an income suf¬ 
ficient for my modest wants. Eor six years I 
had a home in my friend’s house, she alone 
knowing that Miss Jane Grey was the missing 
Ella Thorne, advertised by her relatives, more 
to save their own rex^utation than from any 
interest in her fate. I made, no doubt, a nine 

days’ wonder in A-, and then my uncles, 

aunts, and cousins x^robably forgot my exist¬ 
ence. Charlie, x^erhax^s, was one of those seek¬ 
ing me, but I was resolved never to share my 
fortunes with his. Some more fortunate bride, 
with wealth and an unsx‘)otted name, I argued, 
would never grudge me my memories and my 
carbuncles. 

When the death of my friend and benefactress 
was added to my list of sorrows, I was known 
enough in Cleveland to retain my scholars, 
and found a new home with Mrs. Burgess. 
Need I again say that New Year’s day was the 
bitterest anniversary of the year ? 

I was still sitting with locked door, brooding 
over the past, and unconscious that Christie 
had been gone three hours, when Mrs. Burgess 
came to my room, demanding admittance in an 
excited voice. I ox3ened the door at once, 

“O, Miss Jane! Miss Jane!” she cried, 
‘‘ Charles has come! Charles has come! and 
he wants to see you!” 

“ Wants to see me ?” 

“Oh, yes! It’s the strangest thing altogether! 
He has been here more than an horn ; he met 
Christie at the party; and, only think, he has 
been home over three months; of the 

time in A-, and x^art here, trying all the 

time to find us, so it was no wonder Christie’s 
name struck him at once at the party. He 
talked to her a little while, and then came to 
me. But I am talking on, and forgetting we 
are keeping him waiting. You will come 
down?” 

“But what can he possible want of me?” 

“ To thank you, I guess, for sending Christie 
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to the i)arty. He knows she could not have 
gone hut for your kindness.” 

“ Oh, well, that will keep! Excuse me this 
evening, dear Mrs. Burgess, and I will bo in¬ 
troduced the next time he calls.” 

Only half satisfied, she went down stairs, to 
return in a few moments with the extraordi¬ 
nary message:— 

“Charles says he must see you, Miss Grey.” 

“Well, I will come then,” I said, thinking 
it an old gentleman’s whim, and not worth a 
discussion. 

It was some moments before I was iDresent- 
able. The traces of weeping had to be bathed 
from my eyes ; my hair was disordered where I 
had leaned my weary head against my chair, 
and I needed some moments of quiet before I 
was fit to face a stranger. 

I went down stairs very slowly. It was 
painful to me of late years to meet strang¬ 
ers, feeling as I did, to some extent, like an 
impostor ; and I didn’t want to be thanked for 
Christie’s dress, and I was half inclined to turn 
and run away again to my own room before I 
reached the foot of the staircase. 

I went into the dining-room a moment first, 
and there heard a little bustle of arrival. 
Christie had come and was again welcoming 
her uncle. “They will not miss me now,” I 
thought. “I will go ui) stairs again,” and I 
started for the staircase. But, looking through 
the half closed door, I saw a group in the entry 
tliat arrested my footsteps. I could not stir ! 
There was no venerable white-haired gentle¬ 
man, such as I had pictured this Uncle Charles, 
now standing before Christie under the entry 
lamp. This man was tall and handsome, 
barely thirty years of age, in the full vigor of 
youth. Just as I saw him he was saying :— 

‘ ‘ I could not ask you in those crowded rooms, 
Christie ; but if you will unclasp that bracelet 
for me, and- let me see the initials engraved in¬ 
side, I shall be very glad. I—I saw a set like 
them once. They are very odd ; Miss Grey’s, 
you said?” 

“ Yes ; she lent them to me for this evening.” 

“She—she—bought them of some one, did 
she not?” 

“ Oh, no ; they were a New Year’s gift from 
a friend, who invented tlie design. Here is 
the bracelet. Uncle Charles.” 

His hand trembled so that he could scarcely 
hold it while he read the initials “C. B.” to 
“E. T.” 

I could not resist any longer. Trying to 
steady ray steps, I went to meet him. 

“ Ella ! my Ella !” That was the cry of my 
faithful lover as he clasped me in liis arms. 

“Mine again, mine!” he murmured. And 
I, in a dream of bliss that was almost delirium, 
could only lie there, too hapi^y to speak. 

“But,” said Christie, presently, “what is 
it all?” 

“She is my betrothed wife, little niece,” ho 


answered, in a broken voice, “whom I have 
sought for seven long years, but now will hold 
till death i^arts us,” and he strained me to him, 
as if he meant the words literally. 

“But why didn’t you tell us. Miss Jane?” 
said Christie. 

“ How could I dream that your Uncle 
Charles was my Charlie ?” I said. “ And now, 
howisit? Your name is not Burgess, Charlie?” 

“ Ho ; but my half brother’s was.” 

“Why, to be sure,” said Mrs. Burgess, “we 
never told you that Charles was only a younger 
half brother. His name is Reynolds. Well, 
Charles,” she said, half laughing, a few min¬ 
utes later, “I sui^pose Christie and I may re¬ 
tire into the back ground again.” 

“Not so !” he answered, quickly. “I am a 
rich man, sister Mary; and I know that the 
same generous spirit, that took from a hard 
earned pittance the sum #to purchase an eve¬ 
ning of pleasure for my little niece, will be 
willing to share a husband’s fortune with a 
widowed sister and her child. Is it not so, 
Ella?” ^ 

“You will not love them more than I tlo 
already,” I said, sincerely. 

I thought my cui) of joy was full; but when, 
at last, we were alone together Charlie told me 
that my dear, dead father’s name was cleared. 
Friends who honored and esteemed him had 
thoroughly investigated the business aftairs of 
the firm ; and, after every claim was honorably 
settled, there was still left a small sum, care¬ 
fully invested for the only child of the mer¬ 
chant, should she ever return to A-, or 

answer the advertisements from time to time 
published in the A - Journal. 

We had a quiet wedding in the spring. 
Christie was my only bridesmaid ; but we re¬ 
turned to A-, taking the widow and her 

daughter with us. And, in my old home, 
among my old friends, I noAV i)reside the happy 
wife of my first, only love ; while on festive oc¬ 
casions I still wear Charlie’s carbuncles. 


FIRMNESS AND OBSTINACY. 

These two qualities are continually mis¬ 
taken for each other, but they are not at all 
alike in reality. Firmness is essential to suc¬ 
cess, while obstinacy may i)lunge its victim 
headlong into the abyss of failure and defeat. 
Firmness is a persistency of action, founded 
ui^on a clear and conscientious conviction as to 
the right and wrong of a question. The obsti¬ 
nate man, on the contrary, will not examine 
the merits of anything. Ho jumps at a conclu¬ 
sion, and sticks to his decision with pertinacity. 
The great beauty of all law, human, or divine, 
is its inexorable firmness; but we all know 
what animal is distinguished most for its flat, 
stubborn obstinacy. 

—The veil which covers the face of futurity 
is woven by the hand of mercy. 
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RAKING HAY. 

BY' MISS DOUR. 

“ Maud Muller to tlie life !’* 

The exclamation Yvas made hy Sahine West. 
Its subject was Miriam Boyd, who chanced to 
be in the field with her grandfather raking hay. 

If the girl had heard the exclamation, its 
allusion would haY^e conY’-eyed no idea to her 
mind. Maud Muller and all other creations 
of poetry, were alike unknown to her. She 
Iwed with her grandfather, in a little hut-like 
cottage, placed nearly in the centre of the field 
Yvhere they worked. The house—if it YY^ere 
worthy of the name—was bare of finish within 
and Yvithout; incommodious and unattractive. 
Miriam had lived there all her life. If she had 
a childhood, it was spent there. But there had 
been no period when her life Yvas riotous with 
the exuberant playfulness and graceful Yuvacity 
of childhood. 

There YAms a school a mile away, and once, 
in the time Yvhen her childhood should have 
been, Miriam YYms sent t]jere. She Yvent a half 
of one Yveek ; and learned that, there at least, 
Gamaliel Boyd’s reputation Yvas unsaY’ory; 
that living in a hut is uniiopular; and that 
meanness of dress is a very i^iiissant source of 
ridicule among children Yvhose attire is regu¬ 
lated by the latest fashion-plates. That is YY^hat 
Miriam Boyd learned at school. Her i:)ride rose 
in arms, and she neY’^er Yvent again. She Yvas 
taught at home to read and Yvrite, and reckon 
simple accounts. That Yvas all. And she Yvas 
noYV nineteen. God pity her! 

For the meagre lore she had acquired, there 
Yvas little use. Her reading Yvas limited to a 
battered volume of Pope’s “Essay on Man,” 
and those fragments of neYvsiiapers Yvhich, after 
their brief day of importance, in the reduced 
character of Yvrapping iiaiier noYv and then 
found their way into the hut. Writing, she used 
still less. She had neYmr receiY^ed nor Yvritten 
a letter in her life. Whether the mail came 
early or late, or if it failed to come at all, it 
YYms all one to the Boyds. 

If the old proY’^erb about “all work and no 
play” has any significance, Miriam must liaY^e 
been a marvellously dull child. In sullen sub¬ 
mission to her destiny, she worked on—worked 
from dawn until dark, in the house or field, as 
need was; taking no pleasure—she scarcely 
knew the word—Ihung out in a hard, uncom¬ 
promising way, the enactment, “By the SYY^eat 
of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” Having 
known no other life, she yet did not take kindly 
to her OYvn. 

If it Yvill add to any one’s interest in that 
dreary life, to knoYv that its inheritress had 
beauty—she might have had. It would be ab¬ 
surd, perhaps, to speak of a regal poise and a 
queenly bearing in connection Yvith the un¬ 
taught raker of hay. But Yvith the accessories 
of a brilliant toilet, and the polish acquired in 


society, such phrases might, not inaptly, have 
been used in describing her. 

It mattered little to Gamaliel Boyd YY^hether 
or not the girl had beauty, so that she did not 
shirk the drudgery for which he prized her; and 
concerning that source of feminine vanities, 
heart-burnings, and all uncharitableness, Miri¬ 
am herself kneYY" so little the estimate set upon 
it, that if she had been told her complexion Yvas 
strangely brilliant, and her face one that a 
painter Yvould delight to study, she would have 
sighed wearily, perhajis, and Yvondered what it 
was all about. For, not haYung been educated 
in the Gradgrind system, Miriam YVondered at 
many things. 

Sabine West had the soul of an artist, though 
he had never touched brush to canYms. In driY- 
ing by, his artist’s eye YYns struck by the uncom¬ 
mon beauty of the fair haymaker. He made 
a halt, and got doYYm from his buggy, iiretend- 
ing there Yvas something Yvrong about the har¬ 
ness. To make the most of this pretence, he 
parleyed seY^eral minutes Yvith a strap and its 
corresponding buckle. But in reality he only 
desired to make the girl look up. She did not. 
He might have been miles away for any con¬ 
sciousness she shoYved of his proximity, or of 
the admiring glances he cast iqion her. If she 
had once looked tOYY'ard him, he would have 
made a pretence for siieaking to her. As she 
did not, Yvith a reluctance for which he could 
scarcely ha\'e giY'en a reason, he mounted to 
his seat again and drove sloYvly aYvay. 

From his coming and going, not a ripiile broke 
over the sluggish current of Miriam Boyd’s life. 
Sl^e worked on at her haymaking, ignorant that 
in one artist soul, she realized an ideal concep¬ 
tion of a poet’s rare creation—Maud Muller. 

So the haying season passed. A scanty crop 
of barley, beans, and potatoes was harvested 
by the Boyds. A portion of the haying-field 
was broken into furroYVS for the next year’s 
croj), and Yvdnter set in. 

Gamaliel Boyd ahvays attended to the mar¬ 
keting, such as it yy'US, of Yvhich indeed there 
was little enough. But early this Yvinter he 
YYGis sharply attacked Yvith rheumatism. Con¬ 
sequently, he one day found it necessary to 
send Miriam to the Yullage for some trifles in¬ 
dispensable in housekeeping. The village YYms 
three miles aYvay; and liaYung much to do first, 
she was late in starting. So it chanced that it 
was eY’’ening when she arriY’-ed; and the shop 
at which she YYished to make her jiurchases, 
although usually open until a later hour, Yvas 
noYv shut. She tried the latch two or three 
times, then stood before the unyielding door, 
irresolute. It Yvas a small Yullage, and had but 
one other grocery store, Yvitli the keeper of 
YYdiich her grandfather Yvas at deadly feud. It 
Yvould neY^er do to go there ; and Miriam won¬ 
dered YY'hat she should do. Just then a man 
who had seen her fruitless eftbrts at the Jatch, 
spoke to her in passing:— 
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“It’s lecture night, and Hackett’s up at the 
hall. He won’t open again before nine o’clock.” 

The man passed on, and Miriam wondered 
the more what she should do. Not go back 
until she had procured what she came for. That 
was not to be thought of. She must wait; but 
where? She had no acquaintance in the vil¬ 
lage at whose house she could stay; and she 
could scarcely stand shivering there in the 
street two hours or more. While she stood 
deliberating, she was often jostled by people 
hurrying on, all in the same direction. She 
stepped out into the street at last, got mixed 
with the moving mass, and, with no thought or 
volition of her own, went where the crowd 
led—that was into the lecture hall. 

Sabine West, the lecturer, had just been in¬ 
troduced, and was announcing his subject— 
some scientific topic, divested of its dry techni¬ 
calities, and irradiated with the scintillations 
of his own genius. To the mass of those who 
listened it was a brilliant lecture; not quite 
equal to Professor Grayle’s perhai^s, or Doctor 
Ganne’s, but very creditable to a young man. 
To Miriam it was a revelation of a new life—a 
glimpse into another world. The lecturer, who, 
to the others, was only a young man of uncom¬ 
mon smartness, and likely to make his mark, 
was to her the apostle of a new faith—that of 
the intellect—a herald from an unknown uni¬ 
verse, the universe of knowledge. 

Was there really another sort of life than that 
of daily toil for daily bread ? a life of studious 
thought, investigating the mysteries of earth 
and sky, reading histories in the rocks, digging 
up buried records in the deep places of the 
earth ? Oh, it was wonderful! It was de¬ 
lightful ! Miriam could have wept that she 
had been so long shut out from this enchanted 
region of knowledge. Adam’s brain, when he 
had eaten of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, could scarcely have been more turbulent 
with new ideas than hers, at this chance dis¬ 
covery of a state of high intelligence, in con¬ 
trast with her own newly-recognized ignorance. 

But soon the speaker’s eyes, which, to Miri¬ 
am, were like deep wells of penetration, rested 
searchiiigly upon her face. Was he reading 
there her own destitution of the wonderful 
knowledge in which he abounded ? She shrunk 
back into the seat at the thought, and drew her 
hood more closely about her face. 

The old life, to which Miriam had never taken 
kindly, acquired a new element of discontent 
from that evening’s glimpse beyond. It v’ould 
have taken a more i)otent influence than that 
of the snuft-box bestowed uj^on Yorick by the 
monk of St. Francis, to keep bitterness out of 
her heart in taking up its dreary routine again. 
The wheel of domestic drudgery to which, Ix- 
ion-like, she was bound, grew more than ever 
tedious in its rounds. 

Not long after, Miriam was again sent off to 
the village. 


“ Call at Squire Fernall’s office and tell him 
to come up here this afternoon,” said Gamaliel 
Boyd, as she set off. 

Miriam looked around quickly, doubting 
whether she had heard aright. 

“Go along, and do as I bid you. What are 
you loitering there for?” cried the old man, 
gruffly. 

Wondering much, Miriam performed her 
grandfather’s bidding; and left the two to¬ 
gether Avhen fhe man of law had come. True, 
there was only one room at the hut in which a 
fire was kept, but she had to bring water for the 
cow, and break up wood for the evening’s fire, 
so she had no difficulty in keei^ing out of their 
way. 

Some boys, in passing, had seen the lawyer 
enter the hut, and one called out, jeeringly, 
“ Old Gamblehill is making his will!” 

“I say, old Muff*, just leave me joiiv splendid 
country residence, will you?” bawled another. 

“And me your bank stock and hard cash,” 
cried a third. 

The boys laughed immoderately at these jests, 
and, no doubt, thought their, conceits were 
vastly absurd, as indeed they Avere. Miriam 
warned them off the premises, and, in bitter¬ 
ness of spirit, resumed the unfeminiue tasks 
their rudeness had interrupted. 

Squire Femail remained an hour or more, 
and, after leaving, returned again for a few 
minutes with two other gentlemen. When they 
Avere gone, Miriam asked no questions, but 
went about her Avork, grave and silent as usual. 
Her grandfather followed her about AAuth his 
eyes, smiling grimly, as if on the point of j)er- 
petrating some joke, Avhose enjoyment he yet 
could not bring himself to share Avith a second 
person. Miriam had some experience of the old 
man’s AAdcked jests, and Avas not anxious to 
overcome his reticence. 

Had a messenger come to Gamaliel Boyd, 
and bid him set his house in order, saying, 
“This night thy soul shall be required of thee?” 
It might be so, for the next morning he was 
found dead in his bed. A sealed paper was 
clutched in one hand, and the grisly smile of 
yesterday Avas upon his face, as if he and Death 
had played out the joke between them. The 
sealed paper aa’us his will, and the joke was, 
that though he had retained the appearance of 
necessitous poA^erty till the last, he had lived 
and died a rich man. Miriam Avas sole inheri¬ 
tress of his A^ast Avealth. 

There is no need to describe the girl’s grief 
Avhen she found her grandfather dead. There 
had been little sympathy, and still less show of 
affection, betAA'een the two ; but he was her only 
relatiA’’e, and they were used to each other. 
Without him, she was all alone. Some of us 
have said in our hearts, “We are all alone,” 
when one Avhom Ave loA’^ed Avas remoA'-ed, though 
many were left to care for us. HeaA^en pity 
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those who, in their bereavement, may cry with¬ 
out hyperbole, “ I am all alone.” 

Mr. Fernall made all necessary arrange¬ 
ments, and walked back to the hut vdth Miri¬ 
am, when the funeral was over. “What are 
you going to do now?” he inquired. “You 
'will not go on living here at the hut I suppose?” 

“No. I suppose not.” 

“ Have you any plans?” 

“ How should I have ? I never made a plan 
ill my life.” 

“ But you must learn to do so now, my girl,” 
said the lawyer, gently. “ Your position is one 
of great responsibility. Never fear that, with 
the necessity, will come the power of self-reli¬ 
ance.” 

“When the power comes, I shall 'willingly 
use it.” 

“No answer could bo better. And, in the 
mean time, perhaps I can help you to a x>lan. 
Would you like living in our village?” 

“ Not if I can live anywhere else.” 

“My dear girl, you can live where you like. 
It is a wide, wide world. But I thought you 
might prefer to remain among your friends.” 

“I should have to seek them in another 
world, then,” replied Miriam, bitterly. 

“Which you would find quite inconvenient at 
present, ” returned the lawyer, smiling. “Well, 
if you are determined to shake the dust of this 
unworthy town off your feet, I would recom¬ 
mend that you go to Dellfield; chiefly, because 
I have a half brother living there, the Eev. Mr. 
Hepthwaite, who would take pleasure in inter¬ 
esting himself for any one who went hither as 
my ward. Shall I write to him ?” 

“ If you will. I know no other place with so 
much to recommend it.” 

So it was settled that Miriam was to go to 
Dellfield. The next day Mrs. Fernall drove 
out to the hut in her carriage, and took Miriam 
home with her to remain while the arrange¬ 
ments were making. Of the necessary interval 
several days were spent in shopping, which was 
one of Mrs. Femall’s chief delights. She also 
instructed Miriam as to what young ladies are 
expected to wear—the one thing needful in 
modern society, from a feminine point of view 
—and gave her much practical information 
upon various points. Thus fortified, and with 
a trunk full of new clothing, made up by Mrs. 
Fernall’s dressmaker, Miriam was at length 
ready to set off for Dellfield. 

A suite of rooms had been taken for her in 
the house occupied by the family of the Rev. 
Mr. Hepthwaite, and a respectable elderly lady 
provided as companion. Mr. Fernall, himself, 
had made a journey to Dellfield, to superintend 
the furnishing of the rooms. 

Mr. Hepthwaite was a cultivated gentleman 
of middle age : his wife was a quiet, ladylike 
woman, somewhat younger. They greeted Mir¬ 
iam with unaffected cordiality. When rested 
from the fatigue of her first journey, they 


showed her through the rooms, and hoped sho 
was pleased with their arrangement. 

“Well pleased,” replied Miriam, not how¬ 
ever knowing the use or design of half the ele¬ 
gant articles with which the apartments were 
furnished. 

“You are to live with us; but in these apart¬ 
ments you are monarch of all you survey,” 
said Mr. Hepthwaite, with a genial smile, as 
they returned to the parlor. 

Mrs. Hepthwaite opened Miriam’s inano, and 
hoped they were to have some music, now that 
Miss Boyd had come. 

“Not from me. I know nothing of music.” 

Mrs. Hepthwaite was a little taken aback by 
the brusqueness of the reply. A gap in the 
conversation seemed inevitable. Mr. Hepth¬ 
waite hastened to fill it; and taking up an 
open volume of Pendennis from a table, said :— 

“I made bold to borrow a book from a shelf 
in your library. Miss Boyd. Not quite the right 
sort of reading for a clergyman, you may think. 
But, in my opinion, one must be very good in¬ 
deed, who can get no good from a book by 
Thackeray. Don’t you think so ?” 

“I have not read his book,” Miriam answer- 
•ed, briefly. 

“Perhaps you have not indulged yourself in 
fictitious reading. You may have been taught 
that such literature is pernicious.” 

“Sir,” said Miriam, “I have been taught 
nothing. Y'oii seem to have made the mistake 
of supposing me an educated young lady. Make 
it no longer. I know no more of books than of 
music; and of everything else that is useful or 
desirable, I know as little of either.” 

“This is extraordinary.” 

“I suppose so, but it is the truth; and it is 
as well you should know it all at once. I am 
quite at the mercy of the world. If people 
choose to tell me absurdities for facts, the ab¬ 
surdity becomes a fact to me.” 

“And yet you use language correctly.” 

“Do I? I use words as I heard them from 
my grandfather. I remember hearing him say 
once that he was brought up a gentleman.” 

“Are you 'filing to tell me something of 
your history ? It is not to gratify an idle curi- 
o.sity that I ask.” 

“ I have no history. But I can tell you how 
we lived at the hut, if you care to hear.’" 

“ That is just what I wish to hear.” 

So Miriam gave a brief outline of her former 
life of want, and of work. Mrs. Hepthwaite 
was so oppressed by its dreary loneliness that 
she drew Miriam close to herself, during the 
recital, by an arm around her Avaist. She, 
gentle woman, had been so tenderly loved and 
cared for all her life, that no Avant seemed to 
her insupportable like the Avant of loA'ing 
friends. 

“I am glad they sent you to us,” she ex¬ 
claimed, eagerly, when Miriam Avas done. 
“You can ncA^er be so alone again. Y'ou belong 
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to us now. She belongs to us now, doevsn’t she, 
Lawr(3nce ?” 

‘•Margaret is always adopting some new 
favorite,” said Mr. Hepthwaite, smiling. “I 
infer. Miss Boyd, tliat you are not satisfied 
with the very limited education you obtained 
at the hut.” 

“I was, until I heard the lecture I told you 
of; since then, I always grow bitter in think¬ 
ing of it.” 

“I must consider this, Margaret; we must 
see what we can do to remove the bitterness 
Miss Boyd complains of.” 

“Lawrence is always removing the bitter¬ 
ness out of some one’s life,” said Mrs. Hep¬ 
thwaite ; who, for the world, would not Inwe 
missed this opportunity of retorting upon her 
husband. What woman ever would ? But if 
all retorts had as soft an edge as this one of 
the minister’s amiable wife, there would be 
little slashing done by their means. 

Mr. Hepthwaite marked out a course of read¬ 
ing for Miriam, and arranged a set of lessons, 
which he proposed to her at regular hours. 
Learning etymological definitions, and the rules 
for vulgar fractions is not quite the ideal life 
for a beautiful heiress at twenty. To Mirijim, 
who had never formed a habit of committing 
to memory, these tasks were neither easy nor 
agreeable ; but she set about them with a re¬ 
solute spirit; and, after a few weeks, began 
to make wonderful progress. In the mean¬ 
time all Dellfield was exciting itself about the 
young heiress. 

“Her beauty is really wonderful,” said Mrs. 
Dr. Granby. 

“And she wears such beautiful dresses,” 
lisped Miss Arra Branch. 

“And she has such stately grand-duchess 
ways,” chorused some one else. 

“ So literary, too. She seems always to have 
a book in her hand,” one opined. 

“Mrs. Bliss is certain she is an authoress. 
She often finds her at her writing-desk,” 
another quoted. 

“Doesn’t she remind you of Marian Hol¬ 
combe?” queried one young lady, who had 
just been reading the “ Woman in AVhite.” 

“ Oh, no ; not Marian Holcombe. Her sister 
was the beauty and the heiress. Don’t you 
remember ? I think she is as like her as pos¬ 
sible.” 

“In my opinion, she is more like Aurora 
Leigh,” interposed Miss Branch, who afiected 
to adore poetry. 

A liearty burst of laughter from a curtained 
window-recess interrupted this deluge of simi¬ 
les, or, for aught I know, in their zeal to show 
the extent of their reading, our Miriam, lately 
of the hut, might have been likened to every 
heroine of every author whose writings have 
amused the readers of this book-ridden age. 
The ringing laugh was chorused, in little femi¬ 
nine screams, by half a dozen voices. As many 
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hands drew the curtain aside ; and, from the 
windoAV recess, a young man stepped out. 

“ Where is this feminine phennix ; this mar¬ 
vel among women,” he cried, while shaking 
hands right and left, “who embodies, in one 
self, three characters as difierent from one 
another as possible ; and is herself a literary 
woman, and a beauty, with stately grand- 
duchess ways, and wears beautiful dresses 
besides ?” 

“You here, Channing Gray !” cried Mrs. Dr. 
Granby. “ When did you come ? Truly, I 
thought our travelled young gentleman would 
make his first appearance among us in another 
character than that of the spy. On your knees, 
sir ! On your knees ! or this high ottence will 
not easily be forgiven you.” 

And Mrs. Dr. Granby, who was a very de¬ 
termined woman, and not over-mindful of the 
in’oi^rieties, when their autocracy interfered 
with her desire for fun, contrived, by an adroit 
movement, to throw an ottoman in the way of 
the advancing Channing Gray; in stumbling 
over which he was brought to the precise posi¬ 
tion she had enjoined upon him. Amid the 
screams of laughter which this proceeding 
evoked, Mrs. Hepthwaite and Miriam Boyd 
entered. 

It was at a tea-drinking at Mrs. Ward’s, 
whose brother, Channing Gray, had arrived 
the previous evening from Euroi^e. Early in 
the afternoon he liad established himself greatly 
at ease uj)on a seat within the parlor window. 
I think he must have dozed there ; for he be¬ 
came conscious, all at once, that the room with¬ 
out was half-filled with women. He was quite 
too indolent to go out among them and en¬ 
counter the deluge of greetings to which he 
would thus subject himself. So he remained 
quiet in his i:)osition, until his keen sense of 
the ludicrous drew from him that betraying 
burst of laughter. 

Mrs. Granby had the grace to be a little put 
out of countenance by the coming in of the 
minister’s wife upon her frolic. But she ex¬ 
plained by protesting that Mr. Gray and her¬ 
self had been acting the tableau of “The Lover’s 
Beconciliation.” Having thus brought every¬ 
thing within the pale of the proper, she pre¬ 
sented Channing Gray to Miriam Boyd. 

I suppose Mr. Gray did not exactly say to 
liimself: “And now let us investigate the lite¬ 
rary excellencies of this feminine anomaly,” 
but he acted very much as if something of the 
sort were in his mind. Many men think it a 
short road to the end of the wisest woman’s 
knowledge. Perhaps Mr. Gray was one of 
these. 

Miriam soon became aware that this new 
acquaintance did not mean to take for granted 
her intellectual pre-eminence, but was deter¬ 
mined to put everything to the test. Mrs. Hep¬ 
thwaite also divined the ungenerous puiq^ose, 
and tried to thiuk of some pretext for calling 
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jVIiriam away. But she was too truthful to 
have the readiness of a strategist, and nothing 
occurred to lier. 

After some sparring, in which Miriam had 
certainly sustained herself wonderfully, bring¬ 
ing a glow of triumph to Mrs. Hepthwaite’s 
cheek, Mr. Gray determined upon a new mode 
of attack. He had, by this time, become obsti¬ 
nately resolved to prove that Miriam was no 
literary prodigy. 

“By the by, Miss Boyd,” he remarked, “that 
was rather a remarkable sentiment i^ut into the 
mouth of his inigrim by Bimyan, asserting that 
‘whatever is, is right.’ ” 

It has already been stated that the one book 
Miriam had read at the hut, was Pope’s “Es¬ 
say on Man.” So, if I\Ir. Gray wished to catch 
her tripping, he should not liave chosen a pas¬ 
sage from that admirable poem. 

“I was not aware, until now, that Pope was 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim,” she answered. 

A general laugh followed this absurd conclu¬ 
sion. “There! Channing Gray,” cried Mrs. 
Dr. Granby. “After such an extinguisher, I 
think you had better return to your rustication 
in the rural hamlets of Home and Paris, if you 
have only come home to astonish us by making 
a jumble of Bunyan and Pope on Man. If I 
were a gentleman ^ now, I could turn Miss Boyd 
a compliment, very neatly—something in this 
fashion. In presence of the literary sun, stars, 
even of the first magnitude, have to sing small.” 

“ If you were a gentleman, with your x)resent 
knowledge of the flatteries your sex delight in 
most, all we Dellfield beaux would have to sing 
small, I dare say,” replied Mr. Gray, with a 
mock complaisant bow. 

■While Mrs. Granby, with a lively repartee, 
parried this thrust at the vanity of her sex, 
Mrs. Hejjthwaite drew Miriam away. There 
was a brilliant flush on the girl’s cheeks, and 
she could not repress a sigh of weariness, in tak¬ 
ing the seat to Avhich she was led by her friend. 
She felt that she was somehow in a false posi¬ 
tion. Truthful almost to bluntness, it gave 
her real pain to receive praise for characteris¬ 
tics which she knew she did not possess. 

Admirers began to crowd around her; but 
their magnet turned them the repellant i)olo. 
She was in no mood to be amused by their in¬ 
sane flatteries ; so, with curt speeches, she sent 
one ofl: after another, until she was left quite 
alone. 

Channing Gray, who was still engrossed by 
Mrs. Granby, happened just then to tmm his 
eyes towards Miriam, and saw her sitting 
apart, her royally beautiful face shadowed with 
thoughtfulness. “I did not know she was so 
lovely,” he murmured, and, as if irresistibly 
attracted, went straight to Miriam’s side. 

How blind are iDhilosophers, in enumerating 
the various kinds of attraction, to omit the 
most potent of all—the attraction of beauty. 

“A star is allowed to have a place in the 


same sky with the sun, even though its own 
light be put out by being so placed,” a voice 
spoke softly in Miriam’s ear ; and, looking ui^, 
she saw Channing Gray bending over her. 

“If by the sun you mean me,” replied Miri¬ 
am, “there is nothing to hinder your shining 
with undiminished splendor. You seem to 
have desired to prove me ignorant. Take the 
acknowledgment from me. It was only by the 
merest chance that, in assailing me, you chose 
the single poem of which I have some know¬ 
ledge, instead of one of the many that I know 
nothing of. If, after iriy confession you think 
it necessary to renew the attack, you will have 
all the ground before you.” 

“My dear Miss Boyd,” the young man an¬ 
swered, “what you call your confession, is 
infinitely more humiliating to me than to your¬ 
self, since it was drawn frojn you by my own 
ungenerous conduct. Pray, forgive me, and 
let us be friends.” 

So a new influence began to work upon the 
crude mass of the girl’s intellect. Miriam Boyd 
and Channing Gray read more than one poem 
together after the mutual confessions of that 
evening. 

At first, Miriam had no great love for the 
books of poetry they read. Unless a story 
were braided into the work, she thought the 
finest poem a little dull. But, gradually, ap¬ 
preciation of the beauties dear to the Muses 
dawned upon her, awakening a love for the 
works and for their authors. Correct taste in 
literature and art may sometimes be intuitive ; 
but much oftener, I think, it is the result of 
cultivation. There are natures, however, in 
which no amount of culture will produce fine 
taste; just as, in a desert soil, no useful growth 
can be induced. Miriam’s was not such a na¬ 
ture. 

“■\Vhat a pity,” said Channing Gray to Mr. 
Hepthwaite, one day, “if this fine intellect 
had never been aroused from the lethargy in 
which it slumbered at the hut.” 

“ Have we not here another i^roof that Provi¬ 
dence never wastes materials?” returned the 
other. 

“You don’t believe, then, in ‘ mute inglorious 
Miltons ?’ ” 

“ Most emphatically no 1 I believe that if a 
nature contains the elements of distinction, it 
will somehow, by the aid of a helping Provi¬ 
dence, work its way to distinction.” 

“ Perhaps you are right. I dare say you are 
right. Yet there are some of us who have the 
petty vanity to think that, under other circum¬ 
stances, we might have grasijed at fame, and 
made its triumphs ours.” 

Miriam coming in at that moment, at least 
one of the gentlemen forgot to imrsue the sub¬ 
ject under discussion, in looking at her. Chan¬ 
ning Gray was getting violently in love -with 
Miriam Boyd. But then he had been as vio¬ 
lently in love, at diflerent times, with half a 
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dozen other young ladies. So there Avas no 
telling how long this would remain an absorb^ 
ing passion. 

Mr. Hepthwaite, knowing Ihe antecedents of 
his young friend, watched Miriam Avith some 
anxiety ; but could not tell AAdiether or not the 
angel of loA^e had troubled the still waters of 
her affection. He could only hope she Avas so 
much in love with her intellectual j)ursuits, 
that her heart AAmuld remain untouchod. 

Not long after, Sabine West came to spend a 
Aveek or two A\nth a friend in Dellfield. Miri¬ 
am met him at a picnic a fcAA^ miles out of toAAUi. 
It had been arranged that all the party Avere to 
appear in costumes representing assumed cha¬ 
racters. Miriam Avent as Maud Muller. 

As, mindful of Maud’s “torn hat,” she made 
several breaks in her pretty Florence straAv, 
and tore angular rents in her bright plaid skirt 
to represent a “brier-torn goAvn,” she thought 
of herself as, scarcely tAvo years before, she 
had, not as noAV, in merry-making, but in bitter 
reality, appeared a tanned raker of hay; thought 
of herself with a kind of grave Avonder that she 
could ever haA^e been the Miriam Boyd of the 
hut. 

But she looked Avonderfully like the Miriam 
of old, Avheii, AAdtli her light rake, she expertly 
heaped up a i^ile of ncAA’^-mown hay; Avhich a 
wicked-looking Nemesis—Mrs. Doctor Granby 
—tumbled dOAvn as fast as it Avas raked to¬ 
gether. It Avas at such a moment that Sabine 
West apinoached. 

“Maud Muller to the life!” he exclaimed; 
and instantly, distinct to his remembrance, 
came up that other scene, in which a fair hay¬ 
maker—the same—yes, he Avas sure of it—had, 
once before, draAvn that exclamation from him. 
In expression, the face Avas changed, but it must 
be the same. There could be no counterpart to 
a face like that. 

“lam glad Maud has not forgotten to bring 
‘her small tin-cup,’ ” he said, glancing at one 
that was suspended by a girdle at Miriam’s 
waist. “ Come aAvay to' the spring, and give 
me a draught of water, please.” 

“With pleasure, if you were only the judge 
that came riding by,” was the merry ansAA^er. 

‘ ‘ Then I will be the judge, ’’ said Sabine West. 

Miriam threAV her rake down, and led the 
way to a place where a spring bubbled up, 
under the shade of an old elm tree. The gnarled 
roots of the tree were exposed, making a con¬ 
venient seat. Sabine West drank Avater from 
the cup which Miriam offered him, and as he 
returned it, pointed to the seat just noAv al¬ 
luded to. 

“ Sit down,” he said. 

Miriam did so; and he sat upon the grass 
just below her. 

“NoAvtell me about yourself—hoAv you have 
learned to be so expert at raking hay—for in¬ 
stance.” 

It seemed so natural to obey the command. 
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giA^en Avith such brusqueness, that Miriam had 
not fairly started in her story before it occurred 
to her that she had a right to consult her oaa'ii 
pleasm-e about relating her history to a stranger. 
She stoiq^ed in the midst of a sentence. “I 
Avill not tell you. You have no right to ask,” 
she said. 

“If I ask it, not as a right, but as a Amry 
great faAmr, Avill you not proceed?” i)leaded 
Mr. West. 

“ Why should I? It is nothing to you.” 

“It may be much to me. But AAdiy should 
you not, since it Avill amuse me ? See ! Yonder 
all the actors in this gay reA^el are am\ising each 
other, Let it be your part, at this stage of the 
comedy, to amuse me.” 

“As you Avill, sir. It can do no harm,” and, 
AAuth no more delay, Miriam went on Avith the 
recital she had so suddenly broken off. 

“You loere there, then?” Mr. West inter¬ 
rupted, Avhen slie came to speak of the lecture. 
“I thought I had a glimi^se of your face, but 
you drcAv it out of sight so quickly, I could not 
bo sure.” 

“You! Oh, I see, now. You AVer e the lec¬ 
turer.” 

“Yes. lievenons d nos moutons. Let us re¬ 
turn to your story.” 

“How strange I did not recognize you at 
once.” 

“And if you had, Avould you IniA^e refused to 
amuse me Avith your history?” 

‘ ‘ Perhaps. I think so. ” 

“But nOAV that I knoAV a part, you will not 
refuse to let me hear the whole ?” 

“Not if you care to listen.” 

With no other interruption, she brought her 
story doAvn to the date of their sitting by the 
sjiriiig, under the old elm tr(‘e. 

“Now, sir judge, are you satisfied?” she 
asked. 

“No*t quite. This Channing Gray, of AAdiom 
you have spoken so much. What is he to 
you?” 

“ The one I have promised to marrj’'.” 

Sabine West sprang to his feet. A squirrel 
Avas scrambling nimbly up the trunk of a tree, 
at a little distance. He drcAV a pistol from his 
pocket, and bring, brought the small animal to 
the ground. After this triumph of the sports¬ 
man’s craft he returned to his seat slowly re¬ 
peating, as he came— 

“ ‘ Of all sad Avords of tongue or pen. 

The saddest are thc.sc^—It might ha\'e been.’ ” 

“ Cruel! Are you not sorry ?” Miriam asked. 

“ Sorry that you are to marry Channing 
Gray?” 

“No ; that you killed the squirrel!” 

“ If I am not, Avliat then ?” 

“ Then you ought to be.” 

He laughed half scornfully. 

“Which do you think the more cruel sport 
of the two, .‘ihooting squirrels, or breaking 
hearts ?” he asked. 
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“A broken heart is so inucli more easily 
mended tlian a broken life,” replied Miriam. 

“ True, quite true. It is conelusively proved 
that a broken heart is less to be regretted than 
a dead squirrel. So that point is settled. But 
this Channing Gray—I think I know something 
(L him.” He stooped to piek up a brightly- 
colored feather, which some bird of gay plum¬ 
age had dropped in its flight. Then, having 
scribbled liis address upon a card, he placed the 
two in Miriam’s hand. “If Channing Gray 
should ever play you false,” he added, “will 
you inomise to inclose the feather directed to 
the address ui)on the card?” 

“Why?” 

“ Oh, for a whim of mine. I iflay at reading 
the stars sometimes, and I like to know whether 
my readings come true. Will you?” 

“ Can you read the stars in broad daylight?” 

“ Never mind that. Will you?” 

“The contingency for which you provide 
will never occur. But, if you wish it, I will 
promise.” 

“ I do wish it. Thank you.” 

Certainly, it seemed most unlikely that the 
contingency thus in’ovided for avouUI ever occur. 
There was never a more devoted lover than 
Channing Gray. Mr. and Mrs. Heptliwaite 
were soon ai)prised of the state of things, and 
young Gray i:>leaded with them to help him 
persuade Miriam to name an early marriage 
day. 

But Miriam pleaded in return. “ The sunny 
time of childhood has but just begun for me. 
Don’t set me to housekeeinng yet. Let me have 
one year more—to study, and be free.” 

“One year !—a dozen years, if you like,” re¬ 
plied Channing. “ Only let it be as my wife. 
I Iiope you do not oxi^ect to find me a domestic 
tyrant, who will take a strict account of every 
moment of your life, and require a correspond¬ 
ing period to be devoted to domestic cares.” 

Miriam remained firm, however, in spite of 
all her lover’s eloquence, which went through 
the various stages of wounded aftection, con¬ 
ciliation, angry expostulation, repentance, and 
caresses, after the most aiiproved manner of 
lovers in such situations. 

“For my life,” said Mrs. Hepthwaite, “I 
cannot make out whether she loves him or 
not.” 

Perhaps Miriam herself Avas equally at a loss. 
But no shadow of a doubt troubled Channing 
Gray. How could she, or, for that matter, 
any young lady whom he chose to look upon 
with flivor, help loving him ? 

One fine day in October, Channing took Mir¬ 
iam for a drive about the town. Their ride 
was prolonged until a hazy sunset glow soft¬ 
ened the gorgeous tints of the autumnal foliage. 
Miriam, in childlike glee, which was only the 
more irrepressible, that it had been so long 
petrified when mirth is the natural expression 
of the heart, laughed out her gladness at every 


fresh ap])earance of beauty in the mildly glow¬ 
ing landscape. Channing Gray had never found 
her so charming.. At length they entered a 
busy street Avhere, seemingly, there Avas not 
room for the tall buildings to cast their length¬ 
ened shadows. Miriam left Avatching for rival 
l)eauties in tints of clouds and autumn leaA'es, 
and gaA'o her attention to the people hurrying 
up and doAvn, or across the street. One little 
pale-faced girl, upon a crossing just ahead, par¬ 
ticularly attracted her notice. A moment later, 
in aAmiding a cart uiDon the right, their carriage 
shaft upon the left struck against the child and 
thrcAV her doAAH. A cry of distress folloAA’ed. 
Miriam begged Channing to let her get doAA'ii, 
and see hoAV much the child Avas injured. 

“Nonsense,” said Channing, throAAing a 
silver piece in the direction from which the cry 
proceeded. “ She aauis not at all hurt. Don’t 
you see it Avas a little beggar girl ? The hoAvl 
of distress is a part of their stock in trade.” 

“ NeA'ertheless,” replied Miriam, AAuth proud 
decision, “I shall go back to see whether or 
not the child is injured. B(?ggar or not, I sup- 
l)Ose a blow AA^ould hurt her equally. If you 
do not choose to stop, I shall jump out at any 
risk.” 

Her flushed face and excited manner shoAved 
hoAV much she Avas in earnest. Channing AAdiis- 
tled a stave, and seemed to think it best to yield. 
He helped Miriam from the carriage, and she 
Avent quickly back to the scene of the accident. 

A bystander had picked the child up, stunned 
and bleeding. No one kneAV to Avhom she be¬ 
longed. 

These facts Avere elicited by Miriam’s inqui¬ 
ries. Going back, she communicated AA'hat slie 
had learned to Channing Gray. That young 
autocrat stood at his horse’s head, holding the 
bridle Avith one hand, and impatiently Avhip- 
piug irregular marks in the dust of the street, 
Avith the AA'liii) held in the other. That he h.'ul 
been compelled to yield his AA'ill to a Avoman’s, 
did not incline him to amiability, seemingly. 

“What do you in’0X30se to do?” he inquired. 

“ Take the girl home AAuth me and take care 
of her.” 

“Not if you go AA’ith me.” 

“Then I shall go by myself,” Avas the quick 
response. 

She signalled a cabman, and, before Clian- 
ning Gray half comprehended the situation, 
had the child put inside the cab, got in herself, 
and Avas driA'en off. 

“ She couldn’t have shown less regard for my 
Avishes, if we had been married. But she ’ll be 
on her knees for me to forgive her, by to-mor¬ 
row,” Channiug muttered to himself, as he 
droA^e sloAvly home. 

She AA^as not, hoAvever, nor the next day. 
The third, Channing called at her rooms, and 
AA^as told she had gone into town with the child. 

“ Confound the child,” Avas his not A^ery ami¬ 
able conclusion. 
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He called again that evening, and was re¬ 
ceived by Miriam herself. 

I wonder which of us two owes the other 
an apology?” he began, with a good-humored 
laugh. “ You, me, for your wilfulness, or I, 
you, for my selfishness ? You must own, your¬ 
self, Miriam, it was too bad to spoil the idea- 
santest drive of all the year, for a street beggar. ” 

“ There are times,” returned Miriam, gravely, 
“ when even greater j)leasures than a iileasant 
drive must yield to the claims of humanity.” 

“ Oil, if you imt it in that way, the aiiology 
must come from me. I am well aware that, 
from the humanity standpoint, my jiosition was 
a very ungenerous one.” 

“If either of us owes the other an apology, 
Channing, it is due from me to you; not for 
anything that ])assed that night, but for what I 
have done since, without asking your advice. I 
have taken measures to adopt Annot Meredith. ’ ’ 

“You have !” 

“ She wa^ destitute, and more friendless even 
than I, in the old times of desolation I shudder 
to recall. A Providence has brought her in my 
way; I cannot leave her to go back uiion the 
street.” 

“There are other ways of providing for des¬ 
titute children, than by adopting them.” 

“Not for a clinging, affectionate child like 
this one.” 

“I suppose you have considered which you 
care for most, this beggar girl or me. One of 
us you must give ui>.” 

“ O, Channing ! I cannot give ui? the child !” 

“Very well, then! That settles the matter. 
I congratulate you ui^oii the exchange. And, 
so we part.” 

“ Oh no ! not so ! Not in anger, Channing 1” 

Then came surging ui) the memory of his 
great love for her, and of his pride in her Avon- 
derful beauty, and he cried: “ O, Miriam, Mi¬ 
riam ! Do as you will. Adopt half the desti¬ 
tute children in town, if you will, but be my 
Miriam.” 

Miriam put her hand in his. The reconcilia¬ 
tion seemed complete. 

But the bone of contention, though laid out 
of sight, was not effectually buried. Channing 
took no pains to conceal that he disliked An¬ 
not Meredith. She necessarily engrossed much 
of Miriam’s time, which he wished devoted 
only to himself. He showed the utmost indif¬ 
ference to all Miriam’s plans for the child, so 
that she ceased to consult him about them. 
Something like the film of restraint grew be¬ 
tween them. 

To Miriam, who had never known anything 
of children, this new care was both interesting 
and amusing. She went less into society than 
before, because Annot complained of loneli¬ 
ness when she AAms aAvay. She remembered 
her own desolate childhood, and could not bear 
that the blight of isolation should settle iqmn 
this child of her adoi^tion. 


About this time a new star appeared in the 
Dellfield horizon. Miss Dell Duncan was a 
dashing beauty, wlio won hearts as if by magic. 
Not Saul’s thousands, but DaAud’s tens of thou¬ 
sands, would exi^ress the number of her slain. 
Channing Gray met her at a brilliant party 
given by INIrs. Dr. Granby. Unfortunately for 
his constancy, Miriam Avas not there. He made 
a fcAv ineffectual struggles, then surrendered 
ingloriously to the Avitcheries of the all-con¬ 
quering siren. 

That night he AAU’ote to Miriam. In vieAA', 
he said, of the coldness that had gradually been 
groAAung up betAveen them, she could not be STir- 
prised to hear that he thought the future peace 
of each AAmuld bo safer if their engagement 
Avere discontinued. 

Regarding her highly, desiring her happiness 
most sincerely, he neAmidheless feared there 
AAms an incomi)atibility of disi^ositions, ANdiich 
Avould make their union a Amry graAm mistake'. 
He therefore gaA'e her back her freedom. 

In ansAver, Miriam Avrote :— 

“My Fkieyd : How glad I amjthat your note 
to me AA'as sent this morning, instead of delay¬ 
ing until a later hour, otherAvise, you avouUI 
have heard that from me, AAdiich might have 
made it difficult for you to propose that our en¬ 
gagement be discontinued, Avithout making 
yourself appear mean and mercenary. Neithev 
of those epithets could CA’er belong to you, my 
friend ; and, that no one may, through malice, 
try to fasten them ui^on you, I shall take care 
to have it Avell knoAvn that our engagement 
Avas broken oft’ before it AAms discoA’ered that I 
luiA'e lost my property. 

“Yes, Channing, it Avas a ProAudence that 
brought Annot INIeredith in my AA^ay. I have 
just discovered, from i^ai^ers belonging to her, 
that all the i)roperty I thought mine, in equity 
is hers. 

“ Gamaliel Boyd Avas secretary to her grand¬ 
father, Garfield Meredith. There aa'us cruel 
treachery and flight. I need not gh^e myself 
the pain of entering into details. 

“ My adopted child Avill hear of no change in 
my style of liA'ing, since aa'c are both to liA'e to¬ 
gether. But all I lately had I hold in trust 
for her. Congratulating you that the future 
peace of your life is not likely to be endangered 
by a union of our incompatible dispositions, I 
am. Most sincerely, your friend, 

Mini AM Boyd.” 

It is prol)able that, in being tlius coolly set 
aside as soon as a ncAver attraction had ap¬ 
peared, ISIiriam’s vanity suffered someAAdiat, 
though she had as little as most AAmmen. NeA^ev- 
tholess, I think this termination of the engage¬ 
ment AA^as rather a relief to her than otherAvise. 
She had not failed to see that Mr. Gray’s stand¬ 
ard of right and wrong Avas greatly belOAV that 
Avhich, by the teachings of the excellent Mr. 
HeptliAvaite, she had been led to adopt for her¬ 
self. Besides, she had long (since her j^ersona- 
tion of Maud ^Muller the last summer, perhaiis) 
had an unacknoAvledged fear that her affection 
for Channing was not the all-engrossing love of 
Avhich she had felt herself capable. 
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Some time afterward, her promise to Sahiiie 
■\Vest was recalled, by finding the card and 
feather he had given her in an unused drawer. 

Miriam had never broken a promise in her 
life. But she hesitated a little about keeping 
tliis one. “Mr. West has undoubtedly forgot¬ 
ten it, and you were very near doing so ; let it 
be as if nothing had recalled it to your mind,” 
slie said, in debating the ciuestion with herself. 
Then, like Lawyer Tongue, in the famous case 
of the Nose and Eyes, she shifted her side. 
“But you have always held that a promise 
has all the sacredness of a vow. It was only 
in fun that he asked it. Why should you 
care?” So, taking fun as the spirit of the 
thing, she wrote upon the card: “Bead the 
stars for me again, to-night. Your last reading 
has come true;” inclosing it and the feather, 
addressed the parcel to Sabine West, and sent 
it off. 

Three days later Sabine West arrived in 
Dellfield. Miriam’s surprise, when he was 
ushered into her parlor, was very great. 

“ T have come to read the stars for you and 
for me,” he answered, to her look of wonder. 
“ O Maud ! O Miriam, I love you !” 

It was a pleasant future that, between them, 
they read for themselves in the stars, that 
summer night. Heaven send one as blessed to 
each of you, my readers. 


REMEMBER-FORGET. 

BY MRS. MARCELLA M. HINES. 

4n, ponder no longer 
With vain regret. 

O’er memories gloomy, 

With tear-drops wet; 

For sighs cannot lighten 
The clouds overcast. 

Nor pinings e’er brighten 
Hopes dead with the past. 

They but darken the shadows. 

And crush out tlie’light. 

And leave, as thou gazest, 

More desolate night; 

Then mourn thou no longer, 

Nor vainly regret; 

Arise, be thou stronger. 

E’en learn to forget. 

Bemembering only 
That where thou didst stray, 
Some birds made sweet music 
To gladden thy way— 

Some sweet floAvers were blooming 
The foul weeds among. 

Their richest perfuming 
Broadcast freely flung. 

Hoard each glance of affection, 
Each word love-arrayed; 

Eet the froAvning and harshness 
In oblivion fade. 

Forget not to treasure 
Each good tliou hast met, 

But the Avrong in thy measure 
Remember—forget. 


LIFE LESSONS. 

BY ANNA LAAVRENCE. 

“ Tell hoAv he met thee, all his radiance shrouded, 
Hoav ill tliy sorroAV came. 

His i)itying voice,* breathing, Avhen faith Avas 
shrouded. 

Thine oAvn familiar sorroAV.” 

It was but a little thing to give, a trifling 
offering, that kind word spoken ; a cup of cold 
water, Jesus would say, for the forsaken and 
the heavy laden; but it made glad the heart, 
the weary, weeping heart of a lone, forgotten 
child of earth. 

Against a cold marble stair a faint head 
leaned. The little tired wanderer was silently 
crying. It was a splendid mansion. On either 
side of the broad steins were rare and costly 
shrubbery, tastefully and gracefully arranged. 
And blessed flowers, that whispered of the 
Great Father’s wisdom and workmanship. It 
was late in the afternoon, and the sunlight 
loved to linger there, stealing in among the 
tangled lattice vines, Aveaving AAU'eaths and 
rainbows; and gathering its gleams away from 
among the broken shadoAvs, leaAung its light, 
softened, and trembling, and life-like, among 
Avakened blossoms and sheltered floAA'er-buds. 

There Avas the rustling of silks, and a light 
foot AA^as placed uiaoii the step. It Avas the 
lady’s home. She had come in from a Avalk. 

“ See, mamma !” It Avas her OAvn child that 
spoke, a child of ten SAA’eet, sunny summers, as 
she looked dOAAUi upon the Aveeping stranger 
girl. What a contrast ! The child of that ele¬ 
gant home, like a gleam of glad sunshine, or 
like the dream that Ave liaA’e of angels; and the 
other could not liaA’e been much older, but her 
garments AA^ere faded and Avoru, and the little 
clasped hands AV'ere pale and trembling. 

“What is the matter, dear child?” It was 
but a fe\\' AA'ords, kindly sx)oken, but they Avent 
doAAuiinto the child’s poor, lonely, aching heart, 
and stilled for a moment the chill and the x>aiu 
in its depths. 

She looked up, and i>ushed back the tangled 
tresses from the Avot face. What a Avistful, 
mournful, loA’ing look. 

“What is it, child? Are you ill? or haA'e 
you lost your way?” 

The shadoAA^ of a flush Avent OA*er the faded 
face, and the large dark eyes, sad and bewilder¬ 
ing, met the lady’s gaze. 

“Oh, no, ma’am ; I was only tired, so tired. 
I haA'e not lost my Avay.” 

The lady sat doAvn on the step. This kind¬ 
ness, and the gentle look, gaA*e the poor thing 
courage to speak. 

And on the hard paA’ement, like a dream of 
light, to listen to eA’ery Avord, knelt that avo- 
man’s idol child—that proud mother’s only one. 

“ Mrs. Lane’s is Avhere I liA'^e,” and she named 
the alley. And how like a broken music strain 
seemed the timid, troubled A'oice. “She says 
she has nothing for me to do, and I must get 
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me a place to work. It was two clays ago; but 
I felt so tired and bad, I didn’t go out till to¬ 
day. And I ’ve tried, but—and—I don’t know 
wliat I shall do ; she says she can’t keep me.” 

The listener was gazing down on the little 
slight form. Suddenly the deep eyes were 
lighted startlingly, pleasingly. And the words 
were uttered with effort. ‘‘ Don’t you want me ? 
I can do errands, and a great many things.” 

‘‘ Have you no friends ? Haven’t you a mo¬ 
ther, child?” 

There was a sob, like the wail of a broken 
heart; and grieved lips murmured the words 
brokenly, reverently: “Yes, I have a mother, 
a dear, blessed mother; but”— 

“ SYhat then, little one; and where is she?” 

Tlie weak head was bowed, and the taint 
voice came up, through tears. “ ‘ Our Father’ 
lias taken her home, there, where the angels 
stay. And, oh, how I wanted he should take 
me too. I begged that I might go; but my mo¬ 
ther said I must wait in patience. He might 
have something for me to do here, and then the 
angel would come for me; and I know he will, 
because my mother said so, and she is in Hea¬ 
ven where the angel is, and she won’t let him 
forget. And so I ask God to remember it, too, 
and when my work is all done, to let me come 
where my mother is.” 

"What a strange charm there was in those 
earnest breathings ; divine and spiritual they 
seemed in their sincerity, in their simplicity. 
Q^hey may come up in after hours a ministry 
and a prophecy. 

“ I can do a great many things. I took care 
of my mother all of the time that she was sick, 
and it was so long.” 

Half timidly the words were spoken. The 
color had all faded out from that thin, white 
face. With her cpiick intuition she had caught 
the thought that the lady did not want her. 

An angel came close and whispered to the 
heart of that wealthy, honored woman, but she 
did not hear, she did not heed. ‘ ‘ Take her with 
you. There is room m yoiir house, there is 
room in your heart. God has given you all of 
this world’s good that you can ever want, and 
more, to help thy sister, to help thy brother, to 
help another. And, if you had but little, give, 
and it shall be given unto you, the cruse of oil 
would never fail; lend to the Lord. ‘ Inas¬ 
much as ye have done it unto one of the lea.st 
of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ 
Be a mother to the motherless. What if it was 
thine own child, left and alone?” And still 
that spirit whisper i^eaded in vain. 

Tears were in the soft eyes of the rich wo¬ 
man’s child, as she arose and leaned down into 
her mother’s arms, and whispered: “ Can’t you 
take her, mother?” 

Oh, how the lone, forgotten heart of the 
stranger longed for a dear, precious resting- 
place like tliat! The lady spoke kindly, yet 
it sounded half coldly now. 


“I am not in want of any one; but I will 
try, and I think I can find you a place in two 
or three weeks, perhaps. But you look tired; 
go in with me, and I will see that you have re¬ 
freshments.” 

The child rose to her feet. “No, ma’am, I 
thank you; lam not hungry.” She had not 
taken food since morning, and but little then. 
But she could not eat now; her tears were chok¬ 
ing her. “But if you would find me a jdace, 
I would be so glad,” she said, impulsively, 
pleadingly. And she looked lingeringly on the 
golden curls and happy face of a more favored 
one. 

“We have such nice things to eat; do go in.” 
And she held out her hand to the little burdened 
pilgrim. 

She shrank away with something of a jiroud 
delicacy, that Avas a part and i^ortion of her 
being. 

‘ ‘ Stay, a moment. ’ ’ And the bewildered wan¬ 
derer looked after the bright form that bounded 
uiD the steps of that lofty mansion. For a mo¬ 
ment she stood there waiting, and read the name 
over the door. It was Weston. And the woman 
had called her daughter May. And May Wes¬ 
ton had come back, and placed a parcel con¬ 
taining several slices of cake in her hand, with 
only this: “ Please accept it.” 

‘ ‘ Thank you ! ” The words were heard. And 
then, as she went on her weary way, like a 
moan of i^aiii came up the wish, “God bless 
you!” 

Mrs. Weston went uj) into her stately home 
of elegant workmanshiiD, with its marble, and 
rosewood, and velvet, with its pictures, and 
paintings, and statues, and its flowers, and its 
fragrance, with all its costly and luxurious sur¬ 
roundings ; but there was a shadow over it all— 
her soul was ill at ease. The echo of the angel’s 
whisper marred it. She tried to feel self-satis¬ 
fied ; tried to think she had done a holy deed in 
oftering to find a home for one who had no claims 
ui^on her. But she had forgotten that wherever 
there is suffering, wherever there is destitution, 
and desolation, and want, and where help is 
needed; wherever there is anguish, idols crush¬ 
ed to ashes, the slow bleeding of wounded hearts, 
there is work for human hands to do, with a 
dear and divine sympathy. All, all have claims 
upon us; they are our sisters, they are our bro¬ 
thers, and we must treat them all with the law 
of love and kindness; learning of Christ, who 
makes the sun to shine on the evil and the 
good, with a yearning and a longing that lay 
all at the feet of the Infinite, wishing that in 
all this He might be honored, and not our¬ 
selves, ever thanking Him that we can see it 
thus; that the light of our life, that gleams 
along the narrow track, may lure others to 
glorify our Father in Heaven. And we are but 
iiivStruments in His hand, and can only be 
thankful that He has revealed to us this spirit¬ 
ual and blessed work, that is, a mission and a 
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ministry; of endeavoring to do good to every 
one that approaches us, hy lifting the cui:) of 
cold water to thirsty lips, hy hearing the hur- 
den, hy helping the heavy laden ; unsealing to 
the sight of others that sense of the love and 
mercy of the Saviour that reaches out after all 
with patience and long-suftering, with low love 
words, “God so loved the world.” 

Mrs. Weston was what the world calls a he- 
ne vole lit woman. She always gave lavishly to 
worthy objects ; to religious and literary insti¬ 
tutions at home and abroad; to build up waste 
places, to extend the cause of truth and right¬ 
eousness, to helj) the oi^i^ressed and suffering in 
our wounded, weeping land, and felt much self- 
complacency in thus doing; felt that she had 
done a great work. But in all this she had 
made no sacrifice, she had practised no self-de¬ 
nial—the wealth was never missed. But she 
had never scattered the seeds of truth and 
grace in wild wilderness places, and watered it 
's;v’ith tears, and watched it with prayer; she 
had never gone out hy the wild wayside, into 
the highways and hedges of human life, to 
gather in the alien and the outcast, the pilgrim 
and the stranger, the lost and the alone. She 
had never prayed that her life, in its messages, 
in its meaning, might bring forth fruit unto 
God, unto holiness, unto eternal life; that it 
might he a power and a presence, that would 
he as fruit, or flower, or fragrance to the way- 
side wanderer, to the weary and heavy laden, 
to the forsaken and the forgotten. "With min¬ 
istries of mercy she had never gone down into 
the veiled depths of the hidden human heart, 
with soothing sympathies to still the ache, and 
the pain, and the weary want, ciuickening the 
low slow pulse-heat into hope and gladness, 
and lifting to the faded, fainting lii^s, the cool 
life draught—for Christ’s sake. If she spoke 
kindly and gently, there was a pleasing satis¬ 
faction that selfishly sought her own happiness, 
and not the promotion of a di\T.ner jiurpose and 
a higher glory. If she had taken the stranger- 
orphan in, it would have required some sacri¬ 
fice of feeling, some care, some uni^leasantness. 

Trell, it would have been a blessed work, 
her work. Jesiis would have said to her : ‘ ‘ The 
son of man had not where to lay his head,” hut 
“ I was a stranger and ye took me in.” Some¬ 
thing of this mingled with the cold reproach 
that struggled through her deceived heart, tliat 
this was the way that her i)ound might gain 
other pounds, and thus glorify the Giver. All 
was His ; and she should have loved Him more 
for all these choice, cherished gifts, more for the 
thoughtful, faithful love that gave them, and so 
have worshipped them less. But her idols were 
clay, her treasures were another’s. 

And a shadow, too, cold and dark, came over 
the joy-light of May 'Weston’s life. She had 
always been kept from everything that could 
give pain, shielded hy the most watchful 
love and tenderness. What a beautiful bless¬ 


ing she was to he in that gorgeous, hapiiy 
home. The mother’s one Avild dream went all 
along up the shining i)athway of coming hours 
and years, and all was light. She could see the 
covenant angel, with the rainhoAV in his hand, 
spanning the whole. 

“Are you not well to-night, my child?” 
And May Weston Avent and sat doAAui on the 
cushions at her mother’s feet and leaned against 
her. The fading rays of the sunlight turned 
the golden tresses into changeful hues, Avhere a 
lOA'ing hand lingered caressingly. 

“ Yes, mamma, only this j^ain at my heart aS 
I Avas thinking. If you should die, as that 
poor girl’s mother did, and Ave should he poor 
and haA'e no place to he, A\muld anybody take 
me?” 

A colder chill crept through the mother’s 
aching heart. “ If I should die, mj’’ child, God 
Avoiild take care of you.” 

“I knoAV He Avould! But doesn’t He take 
care of her, only she hasn’t any home?” 

“I shall early endeaAmr to find a place for 
her, Avhere she will he made comfortable. So 
think no more about it.” 

“ I can’t help it! But I hope it AAdll he A\diere 
they AA'ill love her, or it Avouldn’t seem like 
home. But if she should die noAV, Avouldii’t 
she he an angel, mother? She said, ‘Our 
Eather,’ you knoAV.” 

“If she loA*es and obeys Him, she AA'ill go to 
live Avith Him, certainly.” The speaker’s bur¬ 
dened heart greAA' heaAuer. 

“But AAmuldn’t it he best, mother, as no one 
Avants her here?” 

“ God AA’ill do AA'hat is right, my dear ! Speak 
not of it again.” 

“He always does, doesn’t He? say, mamma !” 
There aa'us a strange light in the blue eyes of the 
young girl, as she Avent on AA'itli her question¬ 
ing, desj)ite the mother’s i)rohihition. 

“Certainly He does, ahvays, alAA^ays; all is 
in love and pity.” 

The spirit of the truth came to her Avhile she 
Avas speaking, “‘Siifter little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of HeaA^en. ’ 
I haA^e thought of this all day, all day, mother. 
For I waked iq) last night—no, I suppose it 
AA'as all a dream—and the room Avas filled Avith 
angels, and they Avere singing this OA'er and 
OA^er, so SAveetly; and then I tried to sing it 
Avith them, it AA'as so beautiful; but one of 
them, that looked more lovely than the rest— 
and it made me think of Jesus—came and laid 
his hand on my head and AAdiispered : ‘ Not uoaa-, 
not here ; but soon you can sing it in our home.’ 
And then the light greAV dimmer, and the 
shadoAvs came slowly in, and there was a child 
AA'ith the angels, as large as I am, but she did not 
look like me, but so beautiful, and was dressed 
all in AA^hitc, and one of them said it Avas ‘ a 
robe of Christ’s righteousness.’ And her hair 
AA'as the color of the shadoAA’-s, and curled doAA'ii 
to her AA'aist, and AA'as trimmed all around with 
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white flowers; and her eyes were so bright 
with light that I could not look at them any 
longer. And then I heard the rustling of 
wings, and I knew the angels were going 
away, and she put up her hands to go with them; 
and then I heard a whisper through the cham¬ 
ber, ‘ Not now ; but work while the day lasts, 
for the night cometh.’ And she cried at being 
left. And then I went to sleep—only I was 
asleep all the time. And in the morning I 
looked to see if they had not left some of the 
flowers. And I have felt so different to-day. 
I always thought I should be afraid to die, 
but I shouldn’t now. I know I should go with 
the angels and be safe. And the child made 
me think of the one who came here to-day, only 
she wasn’t dressed so, and was not so troubled 
and tired.” 

The mother’s heart stood almost still while 
she was listening ; each slow inilse-beat moved 
wdth deepening iiain. “You complained of a 
headache last night. May,” she replied care¬ 
lessly. “Every one will have such strange 
fancies when not well.” 

And that night the forsaken orphan crept 
up stairs to her bed on the floor, and knelt 
down and prayed, prayed for the woman that 
had siDoken kindly to her, for the dear child 
that had given her her treasures of cake. And 
then the wearied form and the weak head were 
laid to rest. But no good-night kiss met her 
lips, no loving hand was pressed upon her ach¬ 
ing forehead, and, with thoughtful tenderness, 
folding the scanty covering about her, and no 
anxious watcher waited to see if she slei^t. 

Again the next day she went and stood there 
by the same broad steps and waited, almost 
expecting ere this that the rich lady had found 
her a place, and yet half afraid of being seen^ 
lest she should think she had come for some¬ 
thing to eat. And in her little hot hand she 
held some flowers. She had been back into 
the woods and fields, and gathered them as an 
oflering to May for her kindness to her. It was 
all that she had to give, these wild flowers 
gathered by the brook-side. There w'ere water- 
lilies, and willow sprays, and wild roses, and 
white star-like flowers that had grown in the 
shadow, and bright blossoms that had found 
the sunshine, and around them and with them 
were dark myrtle vines. They were arranged 
carefully, gracefully, but half wilted now. She 
went round to a back door and spoke to a 
domestic. 

“ They are for May Weston,” and she waited 
a moment. Perhaps she would know if her 
mistress had found her a home. 

The girl took the gift. “ Do you want any- 
thiirg?” seeing that she hesitated. 

“No, thank you!” but tear-drops fell with 
every step that touched the walk. 

“ Here is a handful of flowers for Miss May ; 
such a sad, sickly-looking thing left them. I 


w'onder what she thought IMay wanted of these 
wild weeds !” 

There was a start in the heart of Mrs. Wes¬ 
ton. The knock had come again. May took 
up the flowers eagerly; and soon they were 
placed in water in an exquisite vase. To her 
they were very beautiful. “I shall always 
keep them, mother; and, if I—I—go away 
anywhere, I don’t want these to be lost.” 

Mrs. Weston heard the meaning of the words 
the child did not utter. Slowly and silently 
shadows gathered in the household. The knock 
and the knell stole oftener to the troubled 
heart. Vainly she tried to find a place for the 
harmless one. She never once decided it would 
be convenient for her to come there, no. And 
the days passed on. 

May Weston was taken alarmingly ill. The 
fond mother knew now how vflldly she had 
worshiiiped her. Yet from the first she felt 
she must give her up. No one had told her 
that she could not live, but she hnew it. She 
did not ask for the life she so loved and valued. 
She dare not. But she plead for submission, 
that she might be willing to give up to her 
Heavenly Father the idol he could not trust 
her with. The few hours were very precious, 
for they were numbered. With touching earn¬ 
estness the stiffened lips of the lingering one 
would plead for that poor wanderer ; that her 
mother would take her in, and give her her 
home, as she would not want it any more. 
“And you will keep the flowers, mother, with 
the rest of the things.” 

“ How strangely her mind wanders,” and the 
fixther tried to soothe her. The hot hands he 
held in his were growing stiff and cold, and a 
beautiful liglit wandered over the white face. 

“ ‘Suffer little children to come unto me,’ ” 
she whispered. ‘ ‘ They said I would sing it with 
them there.” And then her thoughts went back 
to the one dear earth-mission that was not yet 
fulfilled. And like a broken prayer it was, im¬ 
passioned, bewildering, as she told it all over, 
the story of the homeless one. 

“ It is even as she says.” It was the wail of 
the mother’s heart. The sick child lay listen¬ 
ing, waiting, for the low pulse beats xvere fail¬ 
ing. “And you will let her come.” How 
mournfully she looked up. 

“Yes, my child, we wdll do all that you 
wish.” The father’s words were spoken 
through tears. 

A holier light deepened on the cold face. 
“ Oh, I am glad, so glad; for I am going where 
her mother has gone, and she will want to 
know; and I can tell her what a dear, blessed 
home she has here, ‘for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.’” It was her last work, her last 
words. The angel had been waiting. 

“A lone, forsaken dove, with bleeding heart 
and broken wing, came to my window, and 
begged for shelter and rest. There was room 
enough and to spare; but I sent it axvay, a i)oor. 
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lielpless, liomeless wanderer. And when it 
came baelv again with a few olive leaves to my 
ideasant dwelling, I did not take it in then. And 
now, Pie who careth even for the sparrow, has 
sent and taken away my dear and i)recioits one, 
that I might give a sheltering love to the poor 
's\'eary wild bird. Forgive me, O my Father, 
and help me to say Thy will be done.” 

“Am/ai!” It was a dear voice close beside 
her; and together they knelt and prayed. It 
was not wrong to weep. 

And tlie motherless child up there in that 
dark, dreary alley. It was three weeks, now. 
Perhaps the lady had forgotten all about her; 
and she must try and find a 2 )lace, and if she 
did not succeed, she would go and lie down 
on her mother’s grave and die. "What else could 
she do? And so she went and told Jesus, as 
she had done each day, and asked Him to in¬ 
cline the heart of some one to help her. And 
still she continued praying. How her aching 
heart longed for the rest of that other home. 
She looked along the path that led up the long, 
dark, dreary years of life, and shrunk back, 
afraid, for the little feet were weary, and the 
frail arms were weak; how could they carry 
along with them the service and burden of life ? 

“I don’t know what her name is, but she 
lives somewhere in this alley, and I’ve looked 
all along.” 

There was a quick wild leap of the heart, and 
then she listened to the reply. 

Well, she can go. I was going to send her 
to the workhouse.” 

She did not si'jeak as she walked along the 
street with the domestic that had come for her. 
There was a new happiness in her heart, and 
shadows, like the sunlight that tries to struggle 
through the storm-clouds. She half shuddered 
as she reached the house, everything looked so 
dark and still. She wanted to ask about May, 
she felt she should love her so, but did not 
quite dare to. She followed the servant into 
the kitchen; many faces were turned towards 
her, but they, all looked so sad, and quiet, and 
still. 

She went with the woman along the dark¬ 
ened passages—what a silent, solemn hush was 
there—and up the stairs to a little bedroom. The 
light had come in there. It looked very plea¬ 
sant. There was a bureau, and dressing-table, 
and stand and chairs, and pictures, and books, 
and flowei’S, and a little white bed, as if a win¬ 
ter snow-drift-had hidden away there; and a 
closet, and some garments that would just fit 
her. The girl told her she might put them- on, 
and inquired if she needed any assistance. 

‘‘Ho, thank you.” It was all she coiild say, 
and the servant Avent away. She looked around 
bewildered. Was it all a mocking dream, or 
was it heaAmn? She sank doAvn on the floor 
and prayed. It was a imayer of dear thanks¬ 
giving ; and then she Avent and Avashed her face. 


and brushed out her long dark curls, and ar¬ 
ranged them one by one as no one else could do, 
and laid aside her faded things for neat, taste¬ 
ful clothing. And then she Aveiit and looked 
into the mirror. What a graceful figure met 
her vieAA"—the damp tresses of shadoAA^y hair 
Avere pushed back from a brow soft and snowy 
Avhite, Avith dark lashes, like a heaA^y pencil¬ 
ling, AAuth a strange charm in the large eyes, 
Avhere the light and the tears came together; and 
a faint flush had gathered OA’er the Avhite face. 

The domestic that opened the door started 
back. The Ausion that met her view was A’ery 
loA'ely. Mrs. Weston had sent for her. 

“And May—” But she did not si>eak the 
words—only folloAved in silence. What a sa¬ 
cred hush Avas cA’eryAvhere! Mrs. Weston was 
reclining on a sota, she looked at the timid 
child the girl brought in, and in the shadoAved 
apartment did not knoAV her. For a moment 
she leaned back ui)on the pilloAvs and closed 
her eyes. 

“ Please, ma’am, and did you find me a 
place?” 

A sad foreboding fluttered up through the 
Avords. Mrs. Weston kneAV the little pleading 
A'oice; but the child looked so beautiful to her— 
like an angel presence. 

The little stranger sank doAvn on the soft car¬ 
pet. The mother drcAV her arm around her, 
and held her closely to her, as she ansAvered the 
question. 

“Yes, in my home—in my heart. The Shejj- 
herd came and took aAvay my oaaui Avorshipped 
one, to make room in the dear home fold for the 
little lost lamb, and so selfishly sent aAA'ay.” 

Mothers, sisters, remember the motherless; 
be kind to the orphan—your oaaui idols are clay. 
They may be crushed and broken in your i^ath- 
AA^ay, cA'en AA'hile you are jAroudlj" gazing ux)on 
them. 

“ But Avhat is your name, poor child?” 

Hot fully understanding her, yet conscious of 
the presence of suffering, she leaned toAAmrds 
the speaker and reverently whispered—“ It is 
May, May EA^erett.” 

Mrs. Weston Avanted someAvhere to lay her 
tired, tried heart for rest. She coA^ered her 
face Avith her hands, and the tears came out 
on the Avhite fingers. The forsaken one that 
sat there at her feet Awanted to say something to 
soothe her, but she dare not speak. And she 
looked back on the mantel, and saAv, so care¬ 
fully jAreserA’ed, the little offering of floAA'ers she 
had gathered for the rich Avoman’s child. 

“ May, my May, is AAuth angels noAV. Our 
Father has taken her home; and, God helj) 
me, AA^e Avill go hand in hand together there.” 
There was a moan of pain mingling Avith the 
words the chilled lips uttered. 

“ Oh, and is dear May dead ! Oh, I haA^e 
prayed every day that she might bo so blessed, so 
good. I AA'ent and told it all to Jesus, Iioaa^ kind 
she was to me; because He said, ‘ If ye haA'exlone 
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it unto one of tlie least of these, ye have done 
it unto me,’ and I wanted He should know it.” 

And now, half dreamily tlie words are spo¬ 
ken ; it is a manly voice. Mr. AYeston is gazing 
on the weei^ing child. 

“And did you come from heaven? and did 
the angels carry our May safely there ? But go 
with me, and we will look ui)on the little 
form.” And he led her into a darkened apart¬ 
ment, where lay the beautiful dead. Beauti¬ 
ful, indeed, like an angel draped in snowy 
whiteness. She could not see for her tears. 
Slie crushed back the sobs—it seemed so like 
sacrilege to disturb the stillness. And then she 
went back to Mrs. AYeston’s chamber. 

“ Will you please tell me what you wish me 
to do?” 

“Nothing now ; only remain with me.” 

Mrs. Weston was ill, too ill to leave her 
. room ; and the silent, thoughtful, loving atten¬ 
tions of the child calmed and comforted her. 
The little patient hands were always willing. 

And then came the day of the funeral. Mrs. 
Weston was not well enough to join the mourn¬ 
ing group, and so the little satin-lined coffin, 
with its i^recious treasure, with white robes and 
white flowers, was brought into her apartment. 
It was the last kiss, the last look, and the last 
farewell. And then she sank back upon the 
couch pale and faint. 

The little stranger wished she could do some¬ 
thing to comfort her ; but she knew her grief 
was too sacred for the ministries of human 
hands to alleviate. And she Avent and sat doAvn 
by the windoAV and read Ioav and sIoav from the 
Bible, as if to herself. And the rich woman 
heard the musical voice, and the dear, blessed 
X)romises, and it quieted and comforted her. 

The funeral services Avere over, and the great 
crowd Avere dispersing. The child Avanted to go 
in and gaze once more ujAon the dear dead face, 
and so she stole into the rooms and looked. 
The apartments Avere draped Avith black, and 
the coffin was placed upon a Ioav stand, coA^ered 
Avith white flowers. It Avas Ioav, so that the 
children might see, and so she looked in, but 
the tears came so fast that she could not see, 
and she sank back upon a seat and sobbed. 

A gray-haired minister laid his hand upon her 
head, and spoke: ‘ ‘ Little May is an angel iioaa'. ’ ’ 

The child lifted her bowed head. There was 
suftering on the Avhite face ; she could see noAv. 
What a mournful light Avas in those large dark 
eyes, and the tremulous words—hoAv like a 
Availing cry. 

“^Oh, if it could only haA^e been me ; I should 
not be missed. There is no one to care for me, 
no one to loA^e me.” 

“ Yes, little one, the dear Saviour loA’^es you.” 
The gray-haired clergyman spoke tenderly, and 
the little weary heart Avas comforted. But 
Avhen she Avent back to Mrs. Weston’s cham¬ 
ber, and saw the eftbrt she made to overcome 
this great grief, she could not help but say, as 


the little tired head drooped doAvn upon the 
pilloAv— 

“ Oh, if it could only liaA'e been mo !” 

The burdened heart of the bereaA’^ed woman 
understood the broken jdaint. 

“ It is Avell as it is ; Ave Avill loA'e each other. 
God help us.” 

And the stranger child Avas loA’ed. She avjis 
a dear and blessed one, and as health and 
strength came back, she Avas beautiful as Avas 
the unforgotten one. 

She was A^ery Avinning. YYith all the sensi- 
th^eness and delicate perce])tions of a gifted 
mind ; Avith the nice sensibilities of the refined 
and educated; Avdth the A^aried mental endoAA'- 
ments of the carefully cultured. 

It Avas another sunset hour; the tAvo sat to¬ 
gether among the clustering Aunes of a summer 
arbor, Aveaving flOAA^ers into Avreaths for a dear 
graA^e in yonder churchyard. 

“ What is it. May ? You haA^e never told me 
of your history.” 

“ It is not much, my mother and the SAveet 
sad face was leaning against her. 

“ We Ih’^ed in a house like thi«, far away from 
here, and my father died, and then everything 
Avas sold. And then my mother came here, and 
all her clothing and things had to be parted 
Avith, to supiAort us. There Avere three of us, a 
little brother and sister, and they died, and 
mother Avas too ill to Avork, and—and there Avas 
no one to take care of her but me, and—” and 
the faintly-fluttering Amice Avas still. 

“And Avhy,” thought the self-condemned 
Avoman, “Avhy have I ncAmr sought out the de¬ 
solate and destitute, to help them ? May God 
help me thus to do now.” 

“And then, Avhen my mother died, I did so 
Avish I might go, too,” and the faltering utter¬ 
ances AA'ere whispered Ioav. 

“But I knew it Avas AATong. Very patient 
has our Father been AAdth me; Amry kind and 
long-suffering, and I have Avished that I might 
‘ be careful for nothing, but in eAmn*ything, by 
prayer and supplication, AAuth thanksgiving, 
make my requests knoAAm unto God.’ I haA*e 
Avished that I could thank Him, but I could 
only breathe to Him this jorayer, as I noAV Avhis- 
X)er it to you:— 

‘Are there no briers in thy pathway thrust 1 
Are there no thorns that compass it about? 

Are there no stones that thou Avilt deign to trust 
My hands to gather outP ” 


Love is the luirification of the heart from 
self; it strengthens and ennobles the character, 
giAms a higher inotiAm and a nobler aim to CAmry 
action of life, and makes both man and AAmmau 
strong, noble, and courageous ; and the pOAAmr 
to loAm truly and devotedly is the noblest gift 
Avith Avhich a human being can be endoAA'ed ; 
but it is a sacred fire that must not be burnt to 
idols. 
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NETTIE'S SACRIFICE. 

BY VIOLETTA WOOD.S. 

A GEXTiiEMAX and lady, both young ami 
handsome, were standing iii^on the pl.attbrm 
of the depot, awaiting the moment the cars 
were to start. Presently the shrill whistle 
sounded above the din and confusion of hurry¬ 
ing passengers and bustling porters, and a 
portly, middle-aged gentleman stepped up and 
exclaimed:— 

“ Come, my daughter, or we shall be left!” 

“Yes, father, in a moment,” was the reply. 
“ Mr. Hampton is with me.” 

Wallace Hampton assisted her into the car, 
seated her comfortably, and said, in a low 
voice:— 

“This is Monday, and you AVill be back on 
Saturday—will you not?” 

“Yes, if father’s business does not call him 
to Washington. I will write to you, however.” 

“ Do so, and I will meet you there. I would 
accompany you to Philadelphia, but I vowed 
two years ago that I would not go there again 
until”—He paused abruptly, and his face paled, 
but he added, quickly: “I will tell you all 
about it when you return. Good-by. Take 
good c^are of yourself, darling.” 

Nettie Page blushed painfully as his last whis¬ 
pered word fell uxioii her ear, but she extended 
her hand and bade him adieu. She watched 
his form as the train bore her away from him, 
but when he was no longer in sight, she drew 
a volume of poems from her travelling satchel, 
and attempted to read. The effort, however, 
was in vain, for the motion of the cars, and the 
■wandering projiensity of her thoughts, success¬ 
fully prevented. Her father came to her side 
for a moment, but seeing that she was comfort¬ 
able, returned to the trio of gentlemen with 
whom he had been conversing. At the first 
station a lady entered and occupied the seat 
immediately behind her, at the same time mo¬ 
tioning to another at the extreme end of the car 
to share it with her. They were evidently old 
schoolmates, and had thus met accidentally 
after a long separation. They soon became en¬ 
gaged in earnest conversation, and, although 
Nettie disliked playing eavesdropper, she was 
compelled to listen or change her seat. Trivial 
subjects were discussed; but finally one of 
more than ordinary interest was proimsed. 

“ And what has become of Augusta Loring? 
You have said nothing of her yet.” 

“ Is it possible I have not told you? She is 
very ill; her friends are momently expecting 
her death. My object in hastening home is to 
see her once more.” 

“What is the matter? Have you any idea?” 

“ Yes ; a broken heart.” 

There was a world of tender regret and wo¬ 
manly sympathy concentrated in those words, 
“a broken heart.” Her companion rei>eated 
them with amazement. 


“What! Augusta Loring, the embodiment 
of all that is beautiful, and noble, and good, 
dying of a broken heart?” 

“ Yes ; it is too true. A long story it is, and 
IJrobably without a parallel.” 

“If you are at liberty to divulge it, please do 
so, for I am iiainfully interested in Augusta’s 
welfare.” 

“I sux)pose there would be no impropriety in 
doing so,” was the rejoinder, “since it has al¬ 
ready gained publicity. Did you ever hear of 
Wallace Hamilton?” 

The name touched a tender chord in Nettie 
Page’s heart, and— 

“-burning dreams of light and love 

Were wakened by the sound.” 

Involuntarily she turned around and looked at 
the speaker. It was she who had last entered 
the train, and Nettie’s eyes took in at a glance 
the tender brown eyes, the full rosy cheeks, 
and the sweet low brow, that made Louise 
jMeredith beautifiU to all wjio knew her. But, 
fearing to be considered impertinent, Nettie 
resumed her former position, and awaited with 
throbbing heart the conclusion of the story, 

“ Wallace Hampton 1 The name comes back 
like the memory of a dream,” was the reply t-o 
the queBtion which had been asked. “Oh, 
yes! I recollect it now. I once heard that he 
and Augusta were to be married.” 

“ Yes; they were betrothed, and would have 
been married, but for an unfortunate aliena¬ 
tion. It seems that he made some demand of 
her that she refused to meet. He asserted his 
rights as a lover, and based the continuance of 
their engagement upon her respect for them. 
She refused to recognize them, and they parted. 
He went immediately to Boston; there estab¬ 
lished himself in his profession, and has never 
visited Philadelphia since. For awhile Au¬ 
gusta was as gay as if nothing had occurred; 
vStill held her pre-eminent position in society, 
and received many estimable ofters. After a 
few months, however, she began to droop ; 
went abroad more seldom, and finally secluded 
herself entirely. Two weeks ago her youngest 
sister was married, and Augusta acted as bride- 
maid. I never saw her so transcendently beau¬ 
tiful as she was on that occasion, and her 
presence seemed to bestow additional happi¬ 
ness ui^on every guest. Towards the close of 
the evening we were standing together near one 
of the windows, when our mutual friend— 
Bobert Archer—entered the room. After ad¬ 
dressing a few words to the bride, he espied us 
and came over to where we were standing. I 
asked what had detained him until so late 
an hour, and he replied that he had just re¬ 
turned from an imperative visit to Boston^ 

“ ‘ And what is the news ?’ I inquired. 

“ ‘Nothing,’ was the reply, ‘except that out 
friend 'Wallace Hamilton is to be married very 
soon.’ 

“The crimson spots upon Augusta’s cheeks 
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faded like a sunset cloud, but she asked, iii 
quiet tones:— 

‘‘ ‘Are you in earnest, Mr. Archer?’ 

“‘Most assuredly,’ he replied, ‘and I can 
vouch for iny information, as Hampton told me 
so himself, and even pointed out the lady to me 
as she passed down the street.’ 

“All of this time Augusta had been gazing 
into his face, and never, never shall I forget her 
appearance—her hands folded upon her heart, 
lier white robes falling in folds about her, and 
herself frozen into a statue as cold and lovely 
as the niche by which she stood., I was almost 
])reathless through fear and symi^athy. I placed 
my arm about her, and the movement recalled 
her to life. She cast a long, agonizing glance into 
my face, and then turning again to Mr. Archer, 
asked if he was at liberty to divulge the lady’s 
name. 

“ ‘ Certainly, ’ was his reply; ‘ Hampton called 
her Nettie—Nettie Page, I think.’ 

“■\yith my arm still about her, I accompanied 
her to her chamber, and i^lacing her in a chair, 
I knelt down before her and chafed her cold 
hands, and wei^t over her. I unclasped the 
gems that glittered so mockingly ui)on her arms, 
and neck, and brow, disrobed her myself, and 
assisted her to her couch. All of this time she 
liad not spoken one word, nor shed one tear, and, 
like an infant, submitted to my touch. I pressed 
my hand upon her forehead, and telling her that 
I was alarmed about her situation, insisted 
upon calling her parents. She finally consent¬ 
ed ; a physician was summoned, and I remained 
to hear his decision. He joronouiiced her illness 
nervous debility, the natural result of excite¬ 
ment to one of her refined and susceptible tem- 
])erament, and prophesied her ultimate and 
speedy recovery. 

“I had already made my arrangements to 
visit my sister, who lives near Boston, and in¬ 
tended starting the next morning, .but, under 
the circumstances, concluded to abandon the 
idea. Augusta, however, sent me word that 
she was much better, and not, by any means, 
to defer my visit on her account; that she would 
write to me in a few days, and would inform 
me constantly of the state of her health. I 
went, but received a dispatch last night to re¬ 
turn immediately, as she can live but a few 
days.” 

“How sad!” was the only comment made 
upon this recital, but the speaker’s voice was 
full of sympathy and love. 

“Sad, indeed,” w'as the reply. “Augusta 
was, doubtless, buoyed up by the hope that he 
would at some time seek a reconciliation, and 
that her love would ultimately be rewarded; 
but his anticii)ated marriage proves the vanity 
of her hopes. When a woman like Augusta 
Loring loves, it is with an intensity to which 
even life itself must yield. She gave Wallace 
Hampton her first affection, and has never fal¬ 
tered in her allegiance.” 
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“ And was he every waj" worthy of her?” 

“ Yes, in CA'ery respect worthy; noble, gene¬ 
rous, talented, handsome, and wealthy; i)Os- 
sessing every attraction which could win and ' 
retain a boundless love. I inquired of my sister 
concerning Miss Page; she is well acquainted 
with her mother, but the daughter has just 
made her debut, and has been but little in so¬ 
ciety. She is represented, hoAvever, as being a 
model—Augusta’s equal in every respect save, 
l)erhaps, in beauty; but you know that there 
are none who can compete with her there. Mr. 
Hampton is associated in law with her father, 
and has doubtless had numberless oi^portuni- 
ties of studying her character. He must have 
loved her before she entered society, or the en¬ 
gagement would not have taken place so soon.” 

“ Y'ou think, then, that he reallj^ loves Miss 
Page, and that it is not a marriage of con¬ 
venience.” 

“Yes, he certainly loves her, or he would 
never have sought her hand. It is true that Mr. 
Page, the father of the young lady, has im¬ 
mense wealth, and a high social and i)olitical 
position ; but what need have the Hamptons 
to seek either riches or additional honor? No, 
no 1 It is, I am sure, an affaire du cceur."* 

“ H.ave you any idea of the origin of the dif¬ 
ficulty between Mr. Hampton and Augusta?” 

“Yes ; but it is so indistinct, so vague, that 
it scarcely deserves the name. Two years ago 
I visited Mr. Boring’s quite early in the morn¬ 
ing, and had been there but a few moments 
when Mr. Hampton was announced. He called 
at the house at all times, and without ceremony, 
the engagement having already been made pub¬ 
lic. We entered into a lively conversation; 
and as I rose to leave, after an hour or more, 
a painting upon the wall attracted my atten¬ 
tion, and I stopped for a moment to examine 
it. While I stood there a servant entered and 
handed Augusta a package. She received it 
with a smile, but remarked that there must be 
some mistake. 

“ ‘ It was left with directions to deliver it to 
no one but Miss Augusta,’ was the man’s 
rei^ly. 

“This was sufficient, and she unwrapped 
the package without further hesitation. A 
miniature and a number of letters were exiiosed 
to view.” 

“A miniature and letters, did yon say?” 
exclaimed the other, almost breatlilessly. “Are 
you in earnest?” 

“ Certainly ; but why should this aftect you 
so ? Ho you know anything of it ?” 

“No, no I Proceed, if you please.” 

“As I have told you, the package contained 
a miniature in a jewelled case and a number of 
letters. Augusta’s • cheek crimsoned, and her 
hands trembled perceptibly, as she read the 
note which accompanied them; and, rising 
hastily, she ran from the room, neglecting to 
excuse herself, and remained ten minutes or 
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more. During her absence ^Vallace walked 
the tloor, liis eyes flashing and his lips lirmly 
i:)ressed together. Upon Augusta’s return, I 
hastily made my exit. Late in the afternoon I 
received a note from her, telling me that she 
had declined the idea of going to the opera 
which we had expected to attend together, and 
to complete my arrangements Avithout her. 
Supposing she anticipated a visit from her 
lover, I thought nothing strange of her refusal 
to accomx^any me, but had been there but a few 
moments when Wallace entered our box so 
pale and nerAmus that I scarcely recognized 
him. 'Without giAung me an opportunity to ques¬ 
tion him, he told me that he Avas about starting 
for Boston, and AAmuld not probably see me 
again. He extended his hand, bade me good-by, 
a nd Avas gone in a moment. Early the'next morn¬ 
ing I repaired to Mr. Boring’s, and Avas shoAvii 
to Augusta’s room. She made no allusion to 
Wallace’s sudden departure until I spoke of it, 
and then, with a firm, i^roud look, told me 
they had iDarted foreA^er. I begged her to ex¬ 
plain the cause, and she peremptorily refused? 
except to say that he had insisted upon sharing 
a secret Avhich she had no right to reA'eal. This 
was two years ago, and, so far as facts are con¬ 
cerned, I am still in utter ignorance of the 
cause of the alienation. She has neA^'er alluded 
to it since; and, of course, I haA'e been de¬ 
barred from further inquiry.” 

“ And AA^hen did this occur?” 

“ Two years ago the fourth of last month. I 
remember it so Avell because it A\^as the day 
after my birth-night party.” 

“O, Louise, Louise! Avhat have I done?” 
The sjjeaker leaned her head forAvard until it 
touched Nettie Page’s shoulder. Nettie felt a 
thrill of emotion ; but had she been a statue of 
Parian marble she could not have been more 
cold and silent. 

“ Tell me, had you an agency in this affair?” 
Louise asked, in a Amice Ioav and stern ; but 
it softenetl perceptibly as she repeated the 
question. 

“I do not knoAv,” was the reply. “I cannot 
tell; but I Avill accompany you to Philadelphia 
and visit Augusta. HeaAmn grant that I may 
not be too late to render that rej^aration which 
77iay be AAflthin my iDOAver.” 

“If you are the cause of this anguish,” Avas 
returned, in cold, measured accents, “you are 
not capable of remoAung it. You cannot give 
Wallace Hampton’s heart to her again, and 
nothing loss can ever restore lier.” 

“Do not tell me that the case is hopeless; 
but yet it must be so if lie intends marrying 
another. Oh I if Ave Avere only there.” 

The tears Avere in Nettie Page’s eyes ; a sor- 
roAV such as she had never knoAvn before had 
entered her heart and stolen all of its happi¬ 
ness. She turned her face full upon the two 
ladies, and, handing her card to one of them, 
said, in Ioav, trembling accents :— 


“ My nearness to you has made me an unin¬ 
tentional listener to your conA’ersation. Ex¬ 
cuse my freedom in addressing you.” 

“Nettie Page!” exclaimed both ladies in a 
breath, reading the name from the card. One 
of them looked up, and a Avomanly regret 
beamed from her broAvn eyes and lingered in 
her SAveet Amice. 

“My name is Meridith—Louise Meridith— 
and this is my friend Eleanor Moore.” 

Nettie bowed, but did not speak ; and Louise 
continued:— 

“I regret that my loquacity has led me to 
express myself AAuthout a thought as to AAdiom 
my listeners might be. UnknOAving you, hoAV- 
ever, I trust that you Avill exonerate me from 
any attempt or desire to say ought Avhich could 
affect your feelings.” 

“I acquit you most sincerely,” was the re¬ 
joinder. “ I am grateful, indeed, that accident 
has brought me as near you. BelieAm me, that 
no eftbrt of mine shall be spared to restore your 
friend to health and happiness.” 

The conAmrsation was not resumed until they 
reached Philadelphia. Then, as they parted, 
Miss Meridith handed her address to Nettie, 
saying:— 

“ I hope that we may meet again under more 
pleasant circumstances. If you remain a feAV 
days in the city I should be pleased to call.” 

Nettie exj^ressed the pleasure a further ac¬ 
quaintance Avould afford, and, entering a car¬ 
riage, accomi^anied her father to the hotel. 

TAvilight of the next evening found Nettie 
impatiently walking the floor of her priA'ate 
l^arlor. Traces of tears AAmre Ausible upon her 
cheeks, and there Avas a perceptible quivering 
of her lips as she paced to and fro beneath the 
full blaze of the chandelier. For a moment sh-e 
paused ; a familiar step sounded uijon the floor 
of the Avide hall, and, pressing one hand upon 
her heart, she prepared herself to meet her 
visitor. X seiwant opened the door, announced 
Mr. Hampton, and quietly AvithdreAA'. Wallace 
adA'anced to her side, kissed her cheek, and dreAV 
her to a sofa. She did not resist these mani¬ 
festations of his aftection—they Avere too dear to 
her ; and, noAV that she Avas about to lose them, 
she appreciated them far, far more than eA^er. 
He sat doAvn beside her, and, clasping her hand 
tenderly Avithin his OAvn, said ;— 

“I receiA'ed your dispatch and started imme¬ 
diately. I am puzzled to knoAv Avhy you haA^e 
sent tor me. Thinking the message from your 
father I sought him first, but he refers me to 
you. Are you ill, darling?” he asked, sud¬ 
denly, for the first time observing the extreme 
pallor of her face, and the eAudent embarrass¬ 
ment and constraint under which she acted. 

“No, not ill, but,’’ she hesitated for a moment, 
then proceeded hurriedly. “I haA^e business 
of the utmost importance Avith you—business 
which must be attended to immediately, or it 
Avill be foreA’er too late.” 
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“All! what can it be?” he asked, gazing 
steadily into her uplifted eyes. “Yon surely 
have not ceased to love me, Nettie?” 

“No, no, Wallace.” She burst into tears, 
and buried her face in her trembling hands. 
“I have not ceased to love you, but there is 
another who has a prior claim upon your heart, 
a better right to your love than I, and I have 
sent for you to tell you that I am willing to re¬ 
sign you to her.” She paused, hoping that he 
would ask some (questions relative to it, but he 
did not, and she continued : “Itis needless for 
me to say, Wallace, that this resolution has 
caused me an effort which has almost overpow¬ 
ered me 5 you know that I love you. I am 
young, it is true, but with my girlish years, I 
have given you a woman’s affection. But I am 
willing to resign you to another”— 

“And that other,” he interrupted, “is”— 
“Augusta Loring.” 

Nor two long years the name had not been 
breathed in his presence, and now it came to 
him, as it was, indeed, “a sound from the past.” 

“How have you learned this?” he asked, in 
a husky voice. 

Nettie related the conversation to which she 
had been an unintentional listener, and added : 

“ I^Iiss Moore is at present in the house with 
me. She desired me to send for her as .soon as 
you would be willing to see her, as she has a 
confession to make which can no longer be 
kept. She tells me that she is the innocent 
cause of your and Miss Boring’s estrangement, 
and whatever reparation she can make shall 
be done. Shall I send for her now?” 

“No, not yet,” he answered, vaguely. “I 
should have time to think of this—to talk vdth 
you.” 

“No, Wallace, this interview is too painful 
to me to be prolonged. Your pride has only 
smothered, not extinguished, your love for Miss 
Loring, and I see now that you have been self- 
deceived. No man who has once loved, as Miss 
Meridith says you did, can ever overcome it 
successfully. I will send for Miss Moore, and 
her explanation will probably settle the ques¬ 
tion of your duty.” 

“ Stop!” said he; “does your father know of 
this?” 

“ Yes, and his approval strengthens my de¬ 
termination.” She advanced to the bell-roj)e, 
but returned, and, kneeling down beside him, 
said, in a quivering voice : “ Wallace, tliis will 
be our last interview. You will know that I 
have been influenced by the best of motives in 
dissolving our engagement, but this much I 
must say. No woman has ever loved a man 
more devotedly than I do you, and this love 
has made me more worthy of my womanhood 
and more ax)preciative of my advantages for 
doing good. In the past few hours I have real¬ 
ized that ‘ it is more blessed to give than to re¬ 
ceive ;’ and if by personal sacrifice I can render 
two of my fellow-beings happy, I ^vill certainly 


have gained in the ordeal, fiery though it has 
been. I have not arrived at tins conclusion 
upon the impulse of the moment; I have re¬ 
flected upon it for hours, knowing what I shall 
lose, but my heart is strong, and I shall not 
falter.” 

Wallace drew her nearer to him, and gazed 
down into her tearful eyes— 

“ those true eyes 

Too pure and too honest in aught to disguise 

The sweet soul shining through them.” 

“No, no, Nettie,” he exclaimed; “I shall 
not give you up. Your happines is as dear to 
me as my own. Augusta Loring alienated her¬ 
self from me by an obstinacy, pride it may have 
been, which was uncalled for and ungenerous, 
considering the position we occupied toward 
each other, and no explanation that Miss Moore 
can make will be of any avail.” 

“No, Wallace, y^u do not know yourself. 
See Miss Moore, at least, and then be guided 
by your heart and conscience.” She rose from 
her knees and sent for Miss Moore, who imme¬ 
diately appeared. After a few casual remarks 
she said, in a low, constrained voice. 

“I have sought this interview, Mr. Hampton, 
for the purpose of explaining the cause of a 
misunderstanding which occurred between you 
and Miss Loring two years ago. To-day I have 
seen Augusta, and she is, as you are aware, ill 
—^^yihg. I told her that I would see 
you immediately ux)on your arrival in the city, 
and elucidate the mystery which has hung 
about her conduct since your unfortunate alien¬ 
ation. She begged me not to do so, telling me 
that you were already betrothed to another, 
that my interjiosition could affect nothing in 
her behalf, and that the pride which had sus¬ 
tained her for so long would not desert her now 
in her dying hour. Against her i^rotestations, 
however, I am here, and in assuming the posi¬ 
tion of mediator, the delicacy of the task, and 
the sympathy engendered by it, have caused 
me almost to shrink from it. In attempting to 
reinstate Miss Loring in your affections, I am 
tacitly robbing Miss Page of your heart. Her 
generosity in resigning it, has proved to me 
that she justly deserves it, and that I am build¬ 
ing the happiness of the one upon the ruins of 
tliat of another. But a longer preface is unne¬ 
cessary. Three years ago, it was my misfor¬ 
tune to become acquainted udth a gentleman 
from this city, who was sojourning for a few 
months near my own house. He was handsome, 
wealthy, and, as I then thought, honorable. I 
was young and susceptible, and his unwavering 
attentions coraxffetely won my heart. After an 
acquaintance of but two vreeks, he proposed that 
we should eloxje and be married. I told him that 
if he w'as worthy of me mj’^ father would not 
withhold his consent to our union, and referred 
him to him. He refused to see my father, and 
made me solemnly promise tliat I would not 
even make him acquainted with the fact of our 
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ongageraent. He again urged me to elope, but 
I remained steadfast against all of his entrea¬ 
ties, and finally he was summoned home. Pie 
wrote to me several times, renewing his iier- 
suasions, and oftering to meet me at home or at 
any point I would name. Overcome by the 
assurances of his deathless love and my confi¬ 
dence in my own, I was upon the eve of con¬ 
senting, when an anonymous letter came to me 
telling me that he was already married, and 
that his object was to decoy me from home and 
friends and then desert me. He had confided 
his intentions to the person to whom I was in¬ 
debted for my escape.” 

“And you are Miss Moore, of New York?” 
exclaimed Wallace, for the first time raising 
his head from his hands. 

“Yes, and it is to Mr. Hampton that I am 
indebted for my delivery from the hands of a 
villain.” 

“Yes, I wrote to you; but proceed, if you 
1)1 ease.” 

“Immediately upon receiving the informa¬ 
tion relative to Mr. Frazier’s designs,” she 
continued, “I wrote to Augusta, sending her 
the miniature and letters in my possession; 
asked her to deliver them to Mr. Frazier, whom 
she would probably meet, he ha\dng access to 
the best society. I related the circumstance 
to her, and conjured her as she valued repu¬ 
tation to have charity for mine, and never re¬ 
veal my secret even to her dearest friend. How 
closely she has cherished that confidence, her 
breaking heart and wasting life have to-day 
too fully testified.” 

“How mad, how reckless I have been,” ex¬ 
claimed Wallace, passionately. “I doubted 
her love and her truth; I accused her of hav¬ 
ing been betrothed to another, and when she 
denied it, I refused to believe without seeing the 
proofs which appeared so conclusive against 
her. She withheld them, and we parted; she 
is d^dng, and I am her murderer.” 

Eleanor Moore glided noiselessly from the 
room. Wallace jdaced his arm about Nettie, 
drew her head down to his shoulder, and said 
in tones which he tried in vain to steady— 

“ Shall I go to Augusta, Nettie?” 

“Yes, now, this very moment,” she an¬ 
swered, hastily. “ See how strong I am, Wal¬ 
lace, how willihg to resign you.” 

He rose, pressed her hand for a moment be¬ 
tween both of his own, attemiited to speak, but 
could not, and was gone. 

A few weeks later there was a quiet wedding 
at Mr. Boring’s, and Augusta was the bride. 
Her health had imioroved, and her physicians 
gave hope that it would ultimately be re-estab¬ 
lished. During the summer months she and 
Wallace met with Nettie at Saratoga. As the 
young -svife looked into her blue eyes, and 
pressed her soft hand, she murmured a holy 
thanksgiving to her whose sacrifice had per¬ 
fected her own happiness. 


Years elaj)sed before Nettie married. At 
last, when one came whom her heart recognized 
as all worthy, she told him the story of her 
life, and concluded by saying :— 

“If, with this confession, you are willing to 
receive my second love, I vdll strive to be to 
you all that you can ask.” 

He kissed her cheek, and exclaimed in hapi)y 
tones :— 

“Noblest and best of women, then, iudee<l, 
there is nothing else for which I could wish. 
And you are mine, all mine, Nettie?” 

“Forever and forever, Bobert Archer,” was 
her reply, and a smile, beautiful as an angel’s, 
irradiated her countenance—a smile such as 
had never before rested upon it since she had 
resigned Wallace Hampton to Augusta Boring. 


THE ICE KING’S PALACE. 

BY MISS MART L. SULLIVAN. 

Beep, deep in the drifted woodland, 

’Mid pines and hemlocks tall, 

Bearded with hanging icicles, 

By a frost-bound waterfall, 

Kises the ice-king’s palace— 

Its thousand turrets bright 
In the rays of the struggling moonbeam, 

Or in the cold sunlight. 

By the foot of the wandering hunter 
That dell is never trod ; 

Nor come the spring-time’s violets. 

Nor the autumn’s golden rod ; 

The squirrel shuns that icy glade. 

The birds fly over far. 

And on it looks down, o’er the hemlock’s crown, 
The pale-rayed polar star. 

Beep, deep in the snow-bound forest, 

By a frost-chained waterfall, 

Kises the ice-king’s palace. 

Glittering, and cold, and tall; 

So fairy-like it rises. 

It seems like a frozen dream, 

When bathed in the moonlight’s silver, 

Or gold in the gay sunbeam. 

Of fairy art a miracle. 

It seems a vision fair, 

That will before the straining sight 
Melt slowly into air. 

But cold and still it standeth. 

No sound disturbs the glade, 

The brook is frozen in its course. 

And the breath of the wind is stayed. 

Beep, deep in the drifted woodland, 

’Mid pines and hemlocks tall. 

Bearded with hanging icicles. 

By a frost-bound waterfall, 

Rises the ice-king’s palace— 

Its thousand turrets bright 
In the rays of the struggling moonbeam. 

Or in the cold sunlight. 


Peevishness may be considered the canker 
of life, that dCvSti'oys its vigor and checks its 
improvement—that creeps on with hourly dej)- 
redations, and taints and vitiates what it cannot 
consume. 
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rORGIYENESS. 

BY A. M. DANA. 

A SHORT winter afternoon was fast deepen¬ 
ing into twilight, and the snow, that had been 
threatening all day, was beginning to toss 
about the first of its white favors, as a lady 
stood at a large casement anxiously gazing 
across the valley on the cedar-fringed moun¬ 
tain road opposite. 

She was apparently about twenty-five years 
of age, with soft gray eyes and a clear, though 
pale comi)lexion. Could she have been trans¬ 
ported to Chestnut Street or Broadway, with 
the accompaniments of crimps, rats, turban, 
and pheasant wing, she might have passed for 
scarcely twenty ; but, here at home, in her soft 
lavender dress which harmonized so well with 
the shining brown hair plainly braided back 
from her face, and the tiny blue bow at her 
throat, the five years seemed rather to be on 
the other side. But her countenance was not 
dependent for its charm on either youth or 
beauty; being one of those quiet home faces, 
which, as the years pass along, gather by the 
side of sick-beds, over cradles—and it may be 
over graves—a beauty which the evanescent 
glow of youth rarely equals. So at least thought 
Dr. Ashley, when, three years before, he took 
her from the village school, and the tuition of 
rough miner’s children, to be the light and 
comfort of his home. 

It is for him that she is straining her eyes 
with looking into the darkness, and a glad 
smile rises to her face as something moves 
among the cedars, clatters across the bridge in 
the valley where the village lights are already 
t-winkling, and a moment later the well-known 
gig rattles up to the door. 

He was only a rough old country doctor, this 
husband of Lucy Ashley, but, to her, he was a 
hero—demigod—the representative of all that 
is noble and good in manhood. And, indeed, 
we might make heroes of worse material than 
of some of these bronzed and weather-beaten 
disciples of the healing art, who, regardless 
alike of heat or cold, night or day, spend their 
lives in attending suffering. 

“Watching, Lucy?” cried the cheery voice, 
as having shaken off the feathery snowflakes 
the doctor entered the casement which she held 
open for him. 

It was a very plain room ; deriving the most 
of its charm from the white curtains, fragrant 
plants, and neatly arranged tea-table, yet per¬ 
vaded by an air of comfort which in more luxu¬ 
rious apartments is often lacking. 

After the pleasant tea was over, and the 
doctor established in dressing-gown and slippers 
by the fireside (a position which he might pos¬ 
sibly hold throughout the evening, but from 
whence it was more i^robable that he would 
soon be called to drive six or eight miles over 
the mountains), Lucy brought her low chair 
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and her knitting and sat beside him. Evi¬ 
dently she had something of importance to say, 
for her work progressed fitfully, till at last, 
throwing it down in desperation and raising 
her eyes, she exclaimed, hurriedly, as though 
the subject was disagreeable and must be gotten 
through quickly:— 

“Robert, another letter came to-day from 
Mrs. Hervey.” 

“To you!” 

“Yes; at least it was addressed to me, 
though of course it concerns you more nearly. 
I ’ll bring it.” 

“No,” said he, detaining her, “I don’t care, 
to see it. I suppose it is only a reassertion of 
her husband’s innocence?” 

“Yes, principally that; she says that his 
last words were : ‘Ask Cousin Robert to for¬ 
give me for these years of estrangement, and 
tell him, on the word of a dying man, that I 
know nothing of the deed which has occasioned 
all the trouble.’ ” 

“I’ve heard all that before! Had the wo¬ 
man sent the deed, it would have made a dif¬ 
ference ; but as she won’t, why should she 
l^resume to trouble you about it?” 

“I suppose she thought that I could plead 
her cause better than herself; and, indeed, 
Robert, I cannot help thinking that there may 
have been some mistake. Another reason is, 
she says, that she is herself sinking rajoidly, 
that she has no relations in the world, and asks 
us to receive her little boy, who is your name¬ 
sake. She adds that if she could only get your 
forgiveness to carry with her to her husband, sin? 
would be willing to travel on foot from Phila¬ 
delphia, lay her baby in my arms, and die.” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed the doctor. “She 
need do nothing more melodramatic than send¬ 
ing on the deed. And, as for her husband, if 
he has God’s forgiveness he does not need 
mine. I tell you, Lucy, that man injured me 
more than you can understand; but for him, 

I might now be in possession of a lucrative 
city practice, instead of dragging out a beggarly 
existence among these hills.” 

“But I would never have known you, then,” 
said Lucy, laying her clasped hands upon his 
knee. 

“Which means, I suppose,” he rejoined, 
smiling, and smoothing back a stray tress from 
her face, “that I would never have known 
you; but I should, pet; I would have found 
you out somehow, and then you might have 
had silk dresses, and all manner of fine things 
as other ladies have.” i. 

“I don’t want them,” she answered quietly. 

I would much rather that you would let me 
have that little baby boy.” 

“ That is^perfectly ridiculous !” he exclaimed. 
“Why should you wish to take ui:)on yourself 
such a burden?” But noticing the ex2n’ession 
of her face (he had seen too much of the mater¬ 
nal instinct in his profession not to know what 
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it meant) lie relented. “Well, my dear, as 
yon desire it so much, I wish you could have 
him. Whatever makes the woman so stub- 
horn? Tardy justice is better than none at 
all. And I solemnly declare that unless she 
sends that 2iaper, which I have every reason to 
sujipose was in her husband’s iiossession, neither 
the mother nor her child shall ever cross my 
threshold.” 

This seemed to end the discussion, and, for 
a long time, Lucy sat looking into the lire. At 
last, raising her eyes pleadingly, she said: 
“Robert, you won’t like my saying this, and 
I don’t like to seem a« though I wore preach¬ 
ing, but all day, as though they Avere written 
on my brain, I haA'e seen the Avords: ‘ If ye 
forgiA’e not men their trespasses’ ”— 

A loud knocking interrupted the sentence. 
A tall miner stood at the door asking for the 
doctor. 

“What is the matter,” asked the doctor, who 
was already draAving on his overcoat. 

“ Bill Barton’s child ha-s got lits—tAA^o miles 
t’other side of Lennox Bluft*.” 

‘ ‘ All right! I ’ll be there as soon as possible. ’ ’ 

The hardness had all vanished from his man¬ 
ner ; again he was the sympathizing i^hysician 
as he turned to his AA'ife saying :— 

“Good-night, Lucy, do not sit uj); I may not 
be in much before morning. This poor child has 
been subject to these .attacks from her birth. I 
fear each Avill be the last.” 

After his departure, Lucy s.at a long time 
gazing thoughtfully into the fire. “ There is no 
use hunting the garret again,” she mused, “it 
is only in stories that missing Avills and deeds 
are found in old furniture. So, haAung sent her 
little maid to bed, and j^repared some fragrant 
chocolate, setting it Avhere it Avould simmer 
slowly till the doctor’s return, she resumed lier 
seat by the fire, and her sad meditations. 

MeaiiAvhile Doctor Ashley pursued his jour¬ 
ney through the stormy night, and those last 
words spoken by his Avife Avere exerting a spell 
upon him, too. The mountain Avind, rushing 
througli the cedars, seemed to cry in trum 2 )et 
tones, “If ye forgi\'e not,” AAdiile on eA^ery 
hand the dry-tongued laurels Avliispered “ Eor- 
giA'e, forgiA'e!” 

Arrived at his destination, he found the little 
patient better, lying pale and exhausted upon 
her mother’s lap. The paroxysm Avas over— 
the danger past once more, and the mother ex¬ 
pressed real sorroAV for haAfing brought the doc¬ 
tor out in the storm. 

“Oh, no matter about that!” he answered, 
hastily; then, after preparing a comi^osing 
draught, lie bade them good-night, and started 
ui^on his liomeAvard journey. 

But the thoughts from Avhich he Avould gladly 
have been free Avere only interrupted, not dis¬ 
pelled. Again the unseen spirit A'oices seemed 
to whisper around him, and memory Avent back 
to his childhood, Avhen blue-eyed Cousin Fred 


Avas his dearest comimnion. He thought of the 
green summer days Avhen, together, they had 
fished in the old mill-i)ond, a'ijid sailed mimic 
boats under the AvilloAVS. Then of old college 
times, when the gay young student had clung 
to him as unto an elder brother. And nOAV ! 
Ah 1 noAv he Avas dead. 

The storm had increased in Auolence ; but the 
doctor scarcely heeded it, for remorse was 
gnaAAing like bitter hunger at his heart. AAAmy 
to the right he heard, above the noise of the 
elements, the shrill AV'histle of a midnight train. 
That startling cry, that, clearer than clan call, 
or blast of tocsin, reminds the lonely of the 
great brotherhood of man. It aroused the doc¬ 
tor from his musings. He remembered that 
half an hour ago a tr.ain arrived in the auI- 
lage behind him, but, li.aAung OA^ertaken no 
travellers, he felt thankful that no one had to 
seek his home among the hills to-night. A mo¬ 
ment later he saAA' something dark moving di¬ 
rectly in front of him. “Only a cedar bush,” 
ho reasoned; but AA-atching closely, he saAA^ it 
waA^’er more and more, and at last sink dOAAUi 
upon the siio.aa". 

As he sprang from his sleigh he heard a low 
nio.an, and hurrying forAvard, he found .a sail 
sight, a AA'om.an completely paralyzed Avith cold 
and AA’eakness, and in her arms, closely pressed 
against her bosom, an unconscious, sleeping 
babe. He placed them hastily in his sleigh, 
jindfiA^e minutes later, Lucy by her fireside was 
startled by an uuAA'onted noise at the door. 

“It is AA'ell you ’re up, Lucy 1 ” exclaimed the 
doctor, as he came in AAuth his burden; “get 
some AA’arm w.ater, quick!” Lucy hastily 
brought the necessary remedies, and AA hile the 
doctor .ai)plied them, she took the noAv AA*ak- 
cned baby, Avarmed him, gave him a drink of 
Avarm milk, hushed him to sleep again, and 
placed him snugly in bed. At last the patient 
opened her eyes. “Oh, AA^here am I?” she 
cried; “ AA'here is Robbie ?” 

“He is safe,” replied Liujy, holding Avarm 
AA'ine to her lips, “he is sleeping SAA-^eetly.” 

Having rcAUA^ed a little more, she resumed ; 
“ I cannot thank you enough for your kindness 
to a stranger, but if you Avill tell me Avhere Doc¬ 
tor Ashley lives, I Avill be going ; I must reach 
there to-night. I came in the train, but I must 
have mistaken the direction.” 

“You are there iioav. I am Doctor Ashley.” 

“Are you, indeed?” exclaimed the j^oor crea¬ 
ture. “Oh, Avill you forgHe me for coming? 
I could do nothing else.” 

“ Forgive ijouT" cried the doctor, Avith agreat 
sob in his A^oice. “Ah, Mary, if for Fred’s 
sake you AA'ill forgiA^e me, it is enough; mine 
has been the sin of remorseless cruelty.” 

So the poor AA^anderer had found home and 
love at last. But not for long, for Avhen the 
snowdrifts melted beneath an April sun, she 
too vanislKxl from the eartli, gladly going to 
rejoin her husband. 
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Years have passed; the doctor’s step is not 
quite so hrm as of old, and some silver hairs 
have found their way among Lucy’s shining 
braids. But Bobbie, or the young doctor, as 
they call him now, is the comfort of his uncle’s 
declining years, and the very i^ride and joy of 
Aunt Lucy’s heart. 


CURIOSITIES OF ICE. 

In 1850 Mr. Faraday discovered that two 
pieces of ice placed in contact froze together 
almost instantly. Mr. Tyndall says : “One hot 
summer day I entered a shop on the Strand : 
on the window fragments of ice were lying in 
a basin. The tradesman gave me permission 
to take the pieces of ice in my own hand; hold¬ 
ing the first piece, I attached all the other 
pieces in the basin to it. The thermometer was 
then above sixty degrees, and yet all the pieces 
were frozen together.” In this way ]\[r. Tyn¬ 
dall formed a chain of ice. This experiment 
may be made even in hot water. Throw two 
pieces of ice in a pail full of almost boiling 
water, keep them in contact and they will 
freeze together despite the high temperature. 
Mr. Faraday made another experiment of the 
same sort. He threw into a vessel full of water 
several small pieces of ice. They floated on the 
surface of the water. The moment one piece 
touched another there was an instantaneous 
refreezing. Attraction soon brought all the 
pieces in contact, so that in an instant an ice- 
chain was formed. 

An ice wheel turning on a surface of ice re¬ 
freezes at the point of contact; during the rota¬ 
tion a series of cracks are heard which show the 
ear that successive refreezings are constantly 
taking place. The phenomenon of refreezing 
is easily explained. At the surface of a piece 
of ice the atoms, which are no longer in equili¬ 
brium on the outside, tend to leave their neigh¬ 
bors, as happens in boiling or evaporation. 
Melting ensues. But if two pieces of ice are 
brought together the atoms on the surface are 
restored to their equilibrium, the attractive ac¬ 
tion becomes what it was, the atoms resume 
their relations with their neighbors and juxta¬ 
position ensues. In consequence of this pro¬ 
perty ice is endowed with singular plasticity. 
A rope and a knot or a buckle may be made of 
ice. It may be moulded. The school-boy who 
fills his hands with snow and compresses it 
into a ball, produces the phenomenon of re¬ 
freezing, and forms an ice-ball sufiiciently hard 
to prove a dangerous lU'ojectile. 

This explains the extraordinary rigidity of 
the bridges of snow which are often seen in the 
Alps suspended over deei^ crevasses. The Al¬ 
pine guides, by cautiously walking on these 
snowy masses, freeze the particles together and 
transform the snow into ice. If snow be com¬ 
pressed in moulds, ice statuettes may be ob¬ 
tained. Fill a hollow ball with snow, pressed 


in as hard as possible, and you may obtain ice- 
balls admirably translucid. Nothing would 
be easier than to dine with a service made of 
moulded snow—plates, glasses, decanters, all 
of snow. A gentleman in Paris recently served 
sherry wine to his friends before a hot fire in 
beakers made of snow. Snow comxu’essed in 
this way does not melt so rapidly as might bo 
thought. Ice requires a great deal of heat be¬ 
fore it melts. A laj^er of ice often becomes a 
protection against cold. If you would prevent 
anything from sinking to a temperature below 
thirty-two degrees during the very severest 
frosts, we know you have but to wrap it in wet 
rags. The i:)rocess of freezing gives to the en¬ 
vironing bodies all the heat necessary to destroy 
it. The water in the rags slowly forms small 
pieces of ice on the rag, and in the meantime 
disengages heat, Avhich warms the object wrap- 
l^ed ill the rags. 

A tree wrapped in rags, or in moss saturated 
with water, does not freeze even when the ther¬ 
mometer is several degrees below the freezing 
point. The slowness with which ice melts is 
well known. During the winter of 1740, the 
Czar built at St. Petersburg a magnificent palace 
of ice, which lasted several years. Since then 
cannons have been made of ice, and they have 
been loaded with balls and fired. They were 
fired ten times without bursting. It is conse¬ 
quently indisputable that ice melts slowly, and 
may be turned to good account in the polar 
regions. In Siberia the windows have panes of 
ice. The remarkable property Avith Avhich par¬ 
ticles of ice are endowed of moulding themselves 
into diftbrent shapes by refreezing easily ex- 
lilaius how glaciers make their Avay through 
narrow gorges and expand in valleys. The ice 
is broken into fragments Avhich re freeze Avhen- 
ever they touch. 


FAREWELL. 

Oh, fare thee well I for many a day, 

Thy kiss shall burn upon my cheek ; 

The words of love I could not stay. 
Whispered in accents low and meek— 

Of thy fond heart they sweetly tell, 

And make less sad our last farewell. 

Our last farewell! oh, ne’er again, 

May I, beloved one, fly to thee, 

To share my joy, to soothe my pain, 

With tearful, exquisite sympathy ; 

But ever sad, and ever lone, 

I shall be, love, when thou art gone. 

Our last farewell! oh, never more 
I ’ll meet thee, love, at setting sun ; 

Nor roam beside thee, as of yore, 

In the still hour Avhen day is done ; 

Nor sit beneath the ivy shower. 

That wreathes around our summer bower. 

Oh, fare thee well I if earnest i)raycr, 
Grief from thy path may chase away, 
Thy willing off’ring I ’ll prepare, 

At fall of eve, at break of day— 

Accept, O Lord, in heaven above, 
Affection’s prayer, for Thou art love. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


EXPLANATION OF CONTRACTIONS 

USED IN CKOCHET, TATTING, KNITTING, 

ETC. ETC. 

CROCHET, 
ch. Chain-stitch. 

dch. Double chain-stitch, or braid-stitch. 

si. Slip-stitch. 

sc. Single-crochet. 

sdc. Short double crochet. 

dc. Double crochet. 

sto. Short treble crochet. 

tc. Treble crochet. 

Itc. Long treble crochet, 
m. Miss. 

TATTING. 

D. Double stitch; one French and one 
English. 

P. Picot. 

J. Join. 

I nop. Any number of stitches drawn up. 

KNITTING. 

Jv. Knit (plain knit). 

P. Purl. 

M. Make (increase). 

K 2t. Knit two as one. K 3t. Knit three as 
one. 

D 1. Decrease one, by taking off a loop 
without knitting; then knit one and pass the 
other over it. 

D 2. Decrease two ; slip one ; knit two to¬ 
gether, and pass the sli 2 >stitch over. 

SI. Slip. 

R. Raise. 

T. K. Twisted knitted stitch. 

T. P. Twisted purl stitch. 

NETTING. 

Pn. Plain netting. The ordinary stitch. 
Dn. Double stitch. The thread twice round 
the mesh. 

Ln. Long stitch. A stitch in which the 
knot is not to come close ui) to the mesh. 

D. Draw out the mesh (before the row is 

com^deted). 

M. Miss. 

PRINTER’S MARKS. 

IN THE DIRECTIONwS FOR EVERY KIND OF 
WORK. 

These consist of crosses X sometimes printed 
as the ordinary letter X ; asterisks *—daggers, 
t- They are to indicate repetitions in any row, 
or round. Two similar ones are placed at the 
beginning and end of any part to be repeated, 
and the number of times is written after the 
last. Thus X 3 dc, 5 ch, miss 4, X 3 times, 
would, if written in full, be 3 dc, 5 ch, miss 4; 
3 do, o ch, miss 4 ; 3 dc, 5 ch, miss 4. 

Sometimes one jxiir of marks is used within 
another, thus—X 5 dc, 3 ch, miss 2 ; * 1 dc, 3 
ch, miss 2 twice ; 4 dc, 2 ch, miss 1 * X twice. 
This, written at length, would be 5 dc, 3 ch, 
miss 2, 1 dc, 3 ch, miss 2; 1 dc, 3 ch, miss 2; 4 
dc, 2 ch, miss 1; o dc, 3 ch, miss 2 ; 1 dc, 3 ch, 
miss 2 ; 4 dc, 2 ch, miss 1. 

This example will show how much valuable 


space is saved by the adoption of these very 
simi)le and comi^rehensible terms. 

Bound. A line of work beginning and? ending 
at the same place, without turning back. 

Boio. A line of work which requires you to 
turn it in order to recommence. Example: 
We speak of 7'oics in a garter, and I'ounds in a 
stocking. 


ROUND DOYLEY OR HEADDRESS. 

THE CENTRE STAR. 

Commence by working 12 patterns of the 
“Vandyke Edging,” in the October number, 
linishing at the 48th rosette; then leave an end 
of cotton. 

1st Oval. Fill the shuttle, commence a loop, 
lea\’ing an end, work 6 double stitches, then (1 
pearl and 2 double alternately, 5 times) ; draw 
close. 

2d. Commence, work 2 double, join to the 
last i^earl; 2 double, join to the next pearl; 2 
double; then (1 iDearl and 2 double, 5 times) ; 
draw close. ■ 

Work 10 ovals more the same as the last, paid 
when the 12 are made, keep the cotton at the 
back and join it to the centre pearl of the last 
oval; then to make it round, thread a sewing- 
needle with the end of cotton and join the 1st 
and last ovals together. 

The Joining Ovals — 1st Oval. Commence a 
loop, * work 1 double, then (1 pearl and 1 dou¬ 
ble, 4 times) ; take the Vandykes and join to the 
4th pearl of one of the rosettes which form the 
lioint; then 1 double, join to the 5th pearl of 
the same rosette; 1 double, then (1 pearl and 
1 double, 4 times) ; make an extra pearl by 
turning the cotton tioice round the iiin, work 1 
double and draw close ; join the cotton to the 
same oval as the last; then join the cotton to 
the extra iiearl, keeping it in the centre of the 
loop, and sufficiently loose not to contract it; 
then join to the centre pearl of the next oval. 

2d. Commence, work 1 double, join to the 
extra pearl loop already attached ; then repeat 
from * all round ; when the 12 ovals are fin¬ 
ished, fasten off. Sew the end Vandykes to¬ 
gether to make them round. 

Work 12 scallops of the “Gimp Edging,” 
which Ave Avill giA^e next month, omitting the 
“ Heading.” 

To attach it to the centre star, the two pieces 
should noAV bo tacked on a round of toile dree, 
or stiff paper, and the wheels made which join 
them together, using the fine cotton; the ro¬ 
sette at the point of each Vandyke is to be scavii 
to the gimp edging by joining a pearl of the 
small OA^als to the tvm centre pearls of it. 

A Avheel is also to be made in the centre star. 
The Avork should now be taken off the i->aper. 
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THE SCALLOP BORDEK. 

Isi Rosette, Fill the shuttle, and, commencing 
a looi), work 2 double, then (1 pearl and 2 dou¬ 
ble 11 times) ; draw close. Keei3 the cotton at 
the back and join to the 4th x)Qarl on the right 
side of the rosette. 

2d. Commence, work 2 double, join to the next 
pearl; then (1 pearl and 2 double, 10 times) ; 
draw close. Keep the cotton at the back and 
join to the 4th x)earl. 

Make 5 rosettes more as the last, joining after 
each is made. 

8^/i. Commence, work 2 double, then (1 xieaii 
and 2 double, 10 times) ; draw close. Turn 
this rosette down under the thumb, and join to 
the same pearl of the 7th rosette as before; this 
forms the imint of the scallop. 


double, 6 times) ; 4 doulde more; draw close 
and work 3 single as before. 

3cZ. Commence, work 6 double, join to the 
last pearl; 2 double (1 pearl and 2 double, 
twice) ; take the scallox) border and join to the 
centre of the 3 pearls in the 1st rosette : then 2 
double (1 pearl and 2 double, 3 times) ; 4 dou¬ 
ble, draw close, and work 3 single as before. 

Work 3 ovals more the same as the last, join¬ 
ing them to every other rosette of the border. 
When linished, pass the end of cotton into the 
centre of the 1st oval to make it round, knot 
the ends together, and joining the 1st oval to 
the last, fasten off. 

Work 11 stars more the same, always mak¬ 
ing the 1st joining to the rosette after the one 
which forms the point. 



Continue working 7 rosettes as the 2d rosette, 
and then repeating the 8th rosette, until 12 scal- 
lops are made. In working the rosette after 
the 8th, the 1st joining is made to the 7th rosette. 

THE STARS. 

IsZ Oval. Commence a loop, leaving an end 
of about one yard; work 8 double, then (1 
pearl and 2 double, 6 times) ; 4 double more to 
make 6 in all; draw close; hold the cotton from 
the shuttle in the left hand for a straight thread, 
and taking the end in the right hand make 3 
single stitches ; take the shuttle ag.'iin. 

2d. Commence a loop, work 6 double, join to 
the last pearl; 2 double, then (1 pearl and 2 


THE JOTNIE’G. 

IsZ Rot. Fill the sliuttle, and commencing a 
loop, work 3 double ; take the gimp edge, and, 
keeping it on the wrong side of the work, join 
to the lOth iiearl of one of the scallops of it, 
then work 3 double and draw close. Reverse 
the work. 

1st Circle. Commence, work 1 double (1 pearl 
and 1 double, twice) ; take the star border, and 
join to the centre of the oval nearest the one 
attached to the 1st rosette ; then 1 doulde (1 
pearl and 1 double, 6 times) ; draw close. Keep 
the cotton at the back and join to the 3d iiearl 
of the six last worked. Reverse the work. 

2d Dot. Commence, work 3 double, and miss- 
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iiig 3 pearls of the gimj) edge, join to the 4tli 
IJeaii of it; 3 double, draw close. Iteverse the 
work. 

Circle. Commence, work 1 double, then (1 
pearl and 1 double, 7 times) ; draw close ; join 
the cotton to the centre pearl. Eeverse the 
work. 

Oil Dot. AYork as the 2d dot, missing 6 pearls 
between the scallops of the gimp edge. 

3c? Circle. Work as the 1st circle, joining‘to 
the next oval of the star. Keverse the work. 

4?7i Dot. Work as the 2d dot, missing 3 pearls ; 
when finished, join the cotton to the 5th pearl 
of the next rosette, and then join again to the 
6th i)earl of the same rosette. 

5c/i. Work as the 2d dot, missing only 1 pearl. 

Commence again at the 1st circle; repeat all 
round; fasten off. 


BEAD EKINGE, 

SXJTTABLi: FOR DRESSES, WRAPS, ETC. 



TOILET MAT, 

TO BE MADE OF WHITE PIQUE, BRAIDED WITH WHITE OR COLORED BRAID. 
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KNITTING-NEEDLE BOOK. 

This needle-book is meant to protect knit¬ 
ting-needles from getting rusty. The book is 
seen open in Eig. 1, and rolled up in Eig 2. It 


the work with 2 plain rounds in double crochet. 
The crochet is then lined with metallic paper, 
and on the bottom of the match-stand is a piece 
of emery-paper, to make the matches light 



Pig. i._NectUe-l)()ok opened. 

is made of brown morocco lined with brown 
silk and bound with brown braid. The outside 
is ornamented with brown soutache. The 
pieces of flannel in which the needles are to be 
inserted are also bound with brown braid, and 
fastened on to the morocco with a seam in her¬ 
ring-bone stitch. The book is 16 inches long 
and 10 inches wide. It is fastened with 2 loops 
of elastic, as shown in illustration. 



quickly. The barrel has a leather mounting 
with steel ornaments. 


JEWEL BOX WITH PINCUSHION. 


BARREL MATCH-STAND. 

Materials for one pair.— Scarlet, black, and maize 
purse silk, one skein of each. 

The crochet work with which this pretty 
little barrel is covered is worked entirely in 
double crochet. Make a foundation chain of 



96 stitches with the scarlet silk, join the stitches 
into a circle, work two rounds in double cro¬ 
chet, and begin the pattern in the 3d. Work 
the liattcrn five times in height, and complete 


Materials.—A slight wooden or stout pasteboard 
box; sufficient sarcenet for lining and covering it; 
satin ribbon one inch wide; crochet cotton No. 30; 
wadding. 

The quantity of material must be purchased 
in accordance with the size of the box, which 
should be lined entirely inside with wadding 
covered with calico, except the inside of the 
lid, which needs the calico only. The outside 
of the box should first be covered with calico ; 
the top of the lid should be nicely padded with 
wadding raised in the centre. Then the whole 
should be neatly covered with silk. The lid 
may be fastened with some loops of sewing 
silk, and some lengths of silk braid or narrow 
ribbon maybe fastened to the inside of the box. 
and to the edge of the lid, to support it. A 
flounce of silk, box-plaited on at the top and 
trimmed with tatted lace ornaments the flounce. 
The lid of the box is covered with the tatted 
rosettes joined and edged round with the trefoil 
circles heading the rosettes ; a quilling of satin 
ribbon finishes the box. The lace is worked 
as follows: Begin the rosettes in the middle 
with eight picots separated by two double 
knots. Eor the second row draw the thread 
through one of the piicots ; leave a tiny space ; 
work six double knots and one picot, six double 
I knots ; draw up the loop ; leave another small 
space, and fasten the thread to the next picot. 
I Repeat all round. The third row of the ro- 
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settes is fastened to the toj) picot of the last row 
of rosettes ; it consists of loops of seven picots 
separated by two double knots. Every ro¬ 
sette is the same. 

The trefoils are next worked, and consist of 


nine picots separated by two double knots; 
they are joined by the third picots of the under 
leaves to the rosettes. The outer line of circles 
consists of twelve picots separated by two dou¬ 
ble knots. 


EMBKOIBERY. 
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CKOCHET CLOTHES-BAG. 

Materials .—Thick white cotton, thick red cotton. 

This bag is worked in common ribbed cro¬ 
chet ; the scalloped edges of the work are 
ornamented with tassels of white and red 
cotton. 


This bag is worked all in one piece, back- 
Bepeat 15 times more from so that there are 
IG scallops, each formed of 24 stitches. At the 
end of every row, before turning the work, 
make 1 chain stitch, which is always missed in 
next row, and forms the selvedgei When you 



have worked 80 rows in this way, join the 
wards and forwards. Make a foundation chain 
of 384 stitches (width of the bag), and work as 
follows, inserting the needle at the back of 
every stitch : * 11 double on the first 11 foun¬ 
dation chain, and 2 double divided by 1 chain 
on the 12th, 11 double on the following 11 chain, 
1 loop in each of the 3 following chain stitches. 


cast oif the 3 loops on the needle as 1 stitch, 
straight sides together, and also the scalloped 
edges at the bottom, taking care to make the 
points meet exactly. Noav fasten the cotton on 
again at the toi) of the bag and work 40 rows 
more over 8 scallops only, for the flap which is 
turned down over the bag. Add the above 
mentioned tassel. 


PERX LEAP EMBROIDERY. 



BEAD FRINGE. 
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VARIOUS KINDS OF PASTRY. 

We have received several applications for practical 
and tried directions for making pastry. The follow¬ 
ing receipts will give our correspondents the infor¬ 
mation they require:— 

In making pastry the cook should be particularly 
clean and neat. Her utensils should be kept in 
order, and when they are done with they should be 
carefully cleaned and put in their places. Her paste¬ 
board and rolling-pin, let it be remembered, should, 
after using, be well scoured with hot water alone. 
She should not use soap or sand. A marble slab is 
preferable to a board for rolling paste. Both are 
generally made too small to be convenient. Three 
feet long by two feet wide is a good size. In making 
a paste a good cook will have no waste of any kind, 
and particularly she will not make more at one time 
than she wants, under the idea that she can Icecp it 
in flour till the next time of making; for it is ten to 
one but that the old paste will spoil the new. No 
flour except the very best can be used for fine de¬ 
scriptions of pastry, and in damj) weather it should 
be dried before the fire, but not scorched. Clarified 
dripping, good lard, marroAV, salt butter, well washed, 
may be used for ordinary pastry ; indeed, if they arc 
pure and sweet they will form good pastry, with 
good flour and good management. In wealthy fami¬ 
lies, however, where economy is not an object, and 
everything for the table is required to be of the first 
quality, the safest plan is to use the best fresh but¬ 
ter. The fat that settles on stews, and on the broth 
in which meat has been boiled, may be used for 
pastry, that is, provided it is tasteless. Suet is some¬ 
times used for meat pies, but though it makes a 
light crust, when hot, it does not eat well when cold. 

A great deal more butter, or fat of some, kind or 
other, was formerly directed to be used in making 
pastry than at present. For ordinary purposes, 
half the weight of lard or butter is sufficient, but in 
the richest crusts the quantity should never exceed 
the weight of flour. Eggs may be added to enrich 
the crust. Use no more water or other liquid in 
■ making paste than is absolutely necessary, or, in 
other words, take care not to “put out the miller’s 
eye,” that is, to make the i)astc too moist. The 
great thing is to incorporate the flour well with the 
fat, which you cannot do if you allow too much 
water or milk in the first instance. 

The under or side crust, which should be thin, 
should not be made so rich as the top crust, as other¬ 
wise it will make the gravy or syrup greasy. All 
dishes in which pies are to be baked should be but¬ 
tered or greased round the edges to prevent the crust 
from sticking, and if there be an under crust, all over 
the inside, and the same must be done with tins or 
saucers. 

There is a number of other little things to be at¬ 
tended to in making pastry, which we will enumer¬ 
ate in as few words as we can. Fruit i)ies or large 
tarts should have a hole made in the middle of the 
crust. 

Flaky and Short Crusts .—In making a flaky crust a 
part of the fat should be worked with the hand to a 
cream, and then tlie whole of the flour well rubbed 
into it before any water or milk is added. The re¬ 
maining fat must be stuck on the paste and be rolled 
out. For crisp crust, by far the most wholesome, 
the whole of the fat should be rubbed in and tho¬ 
roughly incorporated with the flour. "Water or milk 


must be added when this is done, and the dough, or 
rather paste, made up. The pie-board and rolling- 
pin should be well dusted with flour, and the dough 
should be well beaten with the pin to thoroughly 
mix it, and render it light. Mind, in rolling out 
paste do not drive the pin backwards and forwards, 
but always keep rolling from you. In making flaky 
crusts the paste must be rolled out thin, and the fat 
or butter laid all over it j then roll it up and beat it 
till it puffs up in little bladders; it should bo then 
finally rolled out and put in the oven as quickly as 
possible. 

liaised Crust. —Put two pounds and a half of flour 
on the paste-board, and put on the fire in a saucepan 
three-quarters of a pint of water and half a pound 
of good lard; when tlie water boils make a hole in 
the middle of the flour, pour in the water and lard 
by degrees, gently mix it with a spoon, and when it 
is well mixed, then knead it witli your hands till it 
becomes stiff*; dredge a little flour to prevent it 
sticking to the board, or you cannot make it smooth; 
then set it aside for an liour, and keep it cool; do 
not roll it Avith your rolling-pin, but roll it with 
your hands, about the thickness of a quart pot; cut 
it into six pieces, leaving a little for the covers ; put 
tlie left hand, clenched, in the middle of one of the 
pieces, and with the other on the outside, work it 
up against the back of the left to a round or OA'al 
shape. It is now ready for the meat, which must be 
cut into small pieces with some fat, and pressed into 
the pie; then cover it with the paste previously 
rolled out to a proper thickness, and of the size of 
the i)ie; put this lid on the pie and press it together 
with your thumb and finger, cut it all around with 
a pair of scissors, and bake for an hour and a half. 
Our good old country houseAvives pride themselves 
A’cry much upon being able to raise a large and high 
pork pic. This crust Avill ansAver for many meat 
and other pies baked in dishes or tins. 

Puff Paste.—This paste is nearly the same as Avhat 
we have called flaky crust, and of course made upon 
the same principles. If eggs arc desired, alloAs^ three 
j'elks to a pound of butter or lard. Bub a fourth 
part of the fat to a cream, then mix the eggs with it, 
and aftei Avards the flour. A very little Avater Avill 
suffice to Avet it. Beat it Avith the pin to make it 
flaky ; roll it out thin three times, putting in a por¬ 
tion of the fat each time, and roll it from you; after 
each rolling beat it Avell. 

Sweet Paste.—This is suitable to fruit tarts gene¬ 
rally, apples perhaps excepted, for Avhich Ave recom¬ 
mend a puff* paste. To three-quarters of a pound of 
butter put a pound and a half of flour, three or four 
ounces of sifted loaf sugar, the yelks of two eggs, 
and half a pint of new milk. Bake it in a moderate 
oven. 

Crust for Savorij Pies. —To tAVO pounds of flour, one 
and a half of butter or lard, and the yelks of three 
eggs; rub part of the fat to a cream Avith the eggs, 
then rub in the flour; Avet Avith cold Avater, and roll 
out Avith the remainder of the butter. This crust is 
suitable for pigeon, rabbit, hare, and other savory 
pies. 

Icing Pastry. —"When nearly baked enough, take the 
pastry out of the oven and sift fine powdered sugar 
over it. Beplace it in the oven, and hold over it till 
the sugar is melted a hot iron shovel. The above 
method is preferred for pastry to be eaten hot; for 
cold, beat up the Avhite of two eggs Avell, Avash over 
the tops of the pies Avith a brush, and sift over this 
a good coating of sugar; cause it to adhere to the 
egg and pie-crust; trundle over it a clean brush 
dipped in water till the sugar is all moistened. Bake 
again for about ten minutes. 
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TO COOK PARTRIDGES. 

In making partridges ready for roasting, leave the 
heads on, and turn them under the left wings; cut 
off the tops of the toes, but do not remove the legs; 
before a proper fire, twenty minutes’ roasting will 
be ample for young partridges. After being sliot, 
these birds should not be kept longer than from two 
days to a week. The plumage is occasionally allowed 
to remain upon the heads of the red partridges, in 
which case the heads require to be wrapped in paper. 

To Roast Partridges— to look well there 
should be a leash (three birds) in the dish; pluck, 
singe, draw, and truss them; roast them for about 
twenty minutes ; baste them with butter, and when 
the gravy begins to run from them j’ou may safely 
assume that the partridges are done ; place them in 
a dish, together with bread-crums, fried nicely brown, 
and arranged in small heaps. Gravy should be served 
in a tureen apart. 

To Broil Partridges. —Split them in half; do not 
wash them, but wipe their insides with a cloth ; dip 
them into liquid butter, then roll them in bread- 
crums ; repeat this process ; lay them, inside down¬ 
wards, upon a well-heated gridiron, turn them but 
once, and when done serve them with a piquante 
sauce. If you do not employ butter and bread-crums, 
a little Cayenne and butter should be rubbed upon 
them before they are served. Cold roasted birds eat 
well if nicely broiled, and sent to table with a highly- 
seasoned sauce. 

Partridge Soup.—A brace of old partridges make 
capital soup ; cut them up, and, together with some 
celery, a slice of liam, and an onion, toss them in a 
little butter till they are somewhat broVvned; stew 
them down in five pints of water for two hours; 
strain the soup, make it again hot, and add to it 
some small pieces of toast, and a little stewed celery, 
nicely seasoned ; serve it quite hot. 

Partridge Pic.—Two braces of partridges are re¬ 
quired to make a handsome pie; truss them as for 
boiling; pound in a mortar the livers of the birds, a 
quarter of a pound of fat bacon, and some shred 
parsley; lay part of this forcemeat at the bottom of 
a raised'crust, put in the partridges, add the re¬ 
mainder of the forcemeat and a few mushrooms; put 
some slices of bacon fat on the top, cover with a lid 
of crust, and bake it for two hours and a half. Before 
serving the pie remove the lid, take out the bacon, 
and add sufficient rich gravy and orange juice. Par¬ 
tridge pie may also be made in a dish in the ordinary 
way. 

To Boil Partridges.—Properly prepare the birds; 
put them into plenty of boiling water; do them 
quickly for fifteen minutes; make a rich sauce by 
adding an ounce of butter to half a pint of good thick 
cream; stir it one way over the fire till it is quite 
hot, and pour it into the dish with the partridges. 

To Stew Partridges.—Cut up the birds, after seeing 
that they are properly plucked, singed, etc.; shake 
the following mixture over the fire until it boils: an 
onion, sliced and pulled into rings, a piece of butter 
rolled in flour, and a tablcspooiiful each of water, 
Avino, and vinegar; put in the partridge; let it sim¬ 
mer very gently till done; decorate the dish Avith 
small slices of toast; put into it the partridge, and 
pour the sauce over it. 

To Fry Partridges.—Tul^e a brace of cold partridges 
that have been cither roasted or braised; cut them 
into quarters; dip them into beaten and seasoned 
yelk of eggs ; make some butter or friturc perfectly 
hot in a frjnng-pan; put into it the birds, and do 
them over a moderately hot fire until they are beau¬ 
tifully broAvned. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Chicken Broth. —Cut up a chicken; put it into an 
iron i)ot with tAvo quarts of Avater, one onion, tAVO 
tablespoonfuls of rice, a little salt, and boil it tAVO 
hours; then strain it through a sieve. This will 
make one quart. 

Kidneys h la Brochette. —^iVIutton kidneys are covered 
Avith a very thin skin, Avhich is easily taken off Avhen 
they are quite fresh. When not quite fresh, steep 
them in Avarm Avater for a minute or two, Avhen the 
skin Avill come off. Split the kidney into tAvo Avith- 
out entirely separating the halves from each other. 
Lay it fiat, and pass a little spit through it to keep 
the sides apart. PoAvder them over Avith salt and 
pepper, and put them on the gridiron, taking care 
that the inner side of the kidney is first laid next the 
fire. When it is sufficiently cooked on that side, turn 
it, and Avhen the other side is cooked enough, the 
inner edges Avill be turned up, to form a sort of hol- 
loAV, Avhich retains the juice. Wlicn done, fill this 
holloAV Avith a little cold butter beaten up Avith a few 
minced herbs ; squeeze a trifle o'f lemon-juice over it, 
and serve. 

Gihlet Pic.—Wash and clean your giblets, put them 
in a stcAvpan, season Avith pepper, salt, and a little 
butter rolled in flour, cover them with Avater, stew 
them till they are very tender. Line the sides of 
your pie-dish Avith paste, put in the giblets, and if 
the gravy is not quite thick enough, add a little more 
butter rolled in flour. Let it boil once, pour in the 
gravy, put on the top crust, leaving an opening in 
the centre of it in the form of a square; ornament 
this Avith leaA'es of the paste. Set the pie in the 
oven, and Avhen the crust is done take it out. 

White Fricassee.—Boil a chicken; joint it and lay 
it into a saucepan, Avitli a piece of butter the size of 
an egg, a large spoonful of flour, a little mace and 
nutmeg, Avliite pepper and salt; add a pint of cream; 
give it one boil. 

Oijster Patties in Batter.—ISlake a batter Avith tho 
yelk of one egg (or more, according to the quantity 
of oysters you intend to prepare), a little nutmeg, 
some beaten mace, a little flour, and a little salt; dip 
in the oysters, and fry them in lard to a nice light 
broAvn. If preferred, a little parsley may be shred 
very fine, and mixed Avith the batter. The batter 
may also be made tliicker, and formed into the shape 
of a patty, or put into a small tin mould, the oyster 
being dropped in and covered OA^er, and the whole 
baked as a pudding Avould be. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Rock Cakes.—A pound of currants cleaned and dried, 
the same quantity of flour Avell dried, half a pound of 
poAvdered sugar, half a pound of butter, the yelks of 
eight eggs and the Avhites of six. Mix the Avhole Avell 
together, having first beaten the batter to a cream; 
drop tlie paste in small quantities on buttered paper, 
and bake on tins in a quick oven. 

Love Cakcs.—Three eggs, five ounces of sugar, six 
ounces of flour, salt, mace, or rose-Avater, to be 
dropped, and sugar sprinkled on before baking. 

Jee Pudding.—Tahc one pint of cream, half a pint 
of milk, the yelks of four eggs, one ounce of SAveet 
almonds pounded, and half a pound of sugar; put 
them in a .steAvpan on a gentle fire, and stir the mix¬ 
ture until the cream sets about the consistency of 
custard. When cold, add tAvo Avineglasses of brandy; 
freeze, and Avhen sufficiently congealed, add one 
pound of preserved fruits, Avith a fcAV currants; cut 
the fruit small, and mix Avell Avith the ice. Let it 
remain to set in the moulding jjots, and keep it in 
ice tili required for the table. 
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Chocolate Cream Custard Pudding. —Scrape a quarter 
of a pound of the best chocolate, pour on it a teacup¬ 
ful of boiling water, and let it stand by the lire until 
it is quite dissolved ; beat eight eggs lightly, omitting 
the whites of two ; stir them by degrees into a quart 
of rich cream, alternately with the chocolate and 
three tablespoonfuls of white sugar; put the mixture 
into a dish and bake it ten minutes. 

Butter Biscuits. —Dissolve half a pound of butter in 
half a pint of warm milk, and with four pounds of 
flour make up a smooth stiff paste; roll it out very 
thin, and cut with a tin or the top of a tumbler into 
shape; prick the biscuits over with a fork, and bake 
on tins in a quick oven. 

Egg CheesecaJces.—Twelve eggs, boiled hard and 
rubbed tlirough a sieve (while hot), with half a pound 
of butter; then add half a pound of pounded loaf 
sugar, half a pound of currants, and a little nutmeg. 
Brandy may be added, which flavors them nicely; 
or, if preferred, a few drops of essence of lemon or 
almonds. 

Cakes for Dessert. —Four eggs, half a pound of but¬ 
ter, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of flour. 
3Iix the butter, sugar, and yelks of the eggs tho¬ 
roughly, then add the flour and mix again, then the 
whites of the eggs beaten to a thick froth. G-rate in 
a little lemon rind. Put in little dishes, filling each 
about one-third full, and bake till done. 

Souffle Pudding. —Put six ounces of corn-flour into 
a stewpan, with eight ounces of pounded loaf sugar; 
mix these smoothly together, add four ounces of fresh 
butter and a few drops of essence of vanilla; stir 
briskly over the fire until it boils, and then work in 
Y'igorously six yelks of eggs and the six whites 
whisked into a firm froth. They arc to be slightly 
incorporated with the batter, which must then be 
poured into a buttered dish. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Ix the November number a receipt was asked for 
making currant and rhubarb wine. We have re¬ 
ceived the following in answer:— 

Currant IFinc.—Mash them thoroughly in a tub, 
and add two parts of water to one of juice and three 
pounds of double-refined sugar to a gallon; cover 
tight, until fermentation takes place, then strain 
and bottle for future use. 

Rhubarb Wine. — Mix equal quantities of water 
with the juice of the stalks, and to each gallon add 
three pounds of fair quality of sugar. Put it in bar¬ 
rels, filled full; refine it with isinglass, and allow it 
to remain in the barrels till spring, and then bottle 
it. By adding or diminishing the quantity of sugar 
it will vary the strength of the wine in the same pro¬ 
portion. Tlie pure juice, without water, makes a 
very strong wine by using four pounds of sugar to 
each gallon. 

3Ir. Godey ; I send a receipt for currant wine. 
Your Book has been taken by some member of my 
family for the last twenty-six years. I now take it 
for an orphan niece, and always like to send you a 
receipt, when I have those you ask for. Our family 
look regularly for the Book; we do not loan it, be¬ 
cause it is cheating you. I have them bound for my 
grandchildren to read. So I am an old subscriber. 

Mrs. L. W. G. 

Currant Wine. —Gather full ripe currants on a dry 
day; pick them from the stalks, and weigh them; 
then crush them with your hands, leaving none 
Avhole; for every two pounds of currants put one 
quart of water; stir all well together, and let it stand 
three'diours, and strain the liquor through a sieve; 


then, for every three pounds of currants, put one 
pound of powdered loaf-sugar; stir till the sugar is 
dissolved, boil it, and keep skimming it as long as 
any scum will rise; let it stand sixteen hours to cool, 
before you put it in the cask ; stop it very close. If 
the quantity be twenty gallons, let it stand three 
weeks before you bottle it; if it be thirty, it must 
remain a month. It should be perfectly clear when 
drawn off; put a lump of sugar in each bottle, cork 
it well, and keep it in a cool place, or it will turn 
sour. This is a pleasant and cheap wine, and, if 
properly made, will keep good for many years. It is 
good for the sick wlien mixed with water. 

Gooseberry Shrub. —Gather the gooseberries when 
they are full-grown. Pick from tlie stems a suffi¬ 
cient quantity to nearly fill a large preserving kettle, 
and pour on them as much boiling water as the kettle 
will hold. Set it over a brisk fire, and keep it scald¬ 
ing hot till all the gooseberries have burst. Then 
take it off, press out and strain the liquor, .and allow 
to each quart a pound of sugar, stirred well in. Dis¬ 
solve the sugar in the juice, then put them together 
in a clean kettle, and boil and skim them for ten 
minutes, or till the scum ceases to rise. When cold, 
bottle it, first putting in each bottle a gill of brandy. 
Seal the bottles, and keep in a warm closet. You 
may make fox-grape shrub in the same manner, only 
gather the grapes before they begin to purple. 

Apple Float.—Tftke six large apples, pare, slice, and 
stew them in as much water as will cover them. 
When well done, press them through a sieve, and 
make very sweet with crushed or loaf-sugar. While 
cooling, beat the whites of four eggs to a stiff froth, 
and stir in the apples; flavor with lemon or vanilla. 
Serve with sweet cream. Quite as good as peaches 
and cream. T. C. B. 

Inquiries have been made for receipts to make “ a 
light sponge-cake” and “breakfast rolls that will re¬ 
quire no time to rise.” Can any of our subscribers 
furnish us with a method that they know to be good ? 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Removal of Paint Spots and Varnish. —Varnish may 
be removed by rubbing with spirits of turpentine. 
Paint spots may be either softened by heat and 
scraped off and rubbed with turpentine, or they may 
be dissolved by caustic lye, made by boiling together 
two ounces of washing soda and the same amount of 
lime in half a pint of water. 

To Take Rust out of Steel. —Cover the steel well with 
sweet oil, and let it remain there for two or three 
days; then use unslaked lime finely powdered, and 
rub with it until all the rust disappears. 

To Remove Wax Stains from Cloth.—lany over the 
stains two thicknesses of blotting-paper, and apply 
for a moment the pressure of a moderately hot iron. 
The stains will be instantaneously and entirely re¬ 
moved. 

To Prevent Lamp-Glasses Breaking b}* the sudden 
contact with heat, the best Avay is to cut or scratch 
the base of the glass with a glazier’s diamond. An¬ 
other method is to put the glasses into a saucepan 
of water and boil them. This seasons them. 

To Clean Sheepskin Mats, wash Avith soap and Avatcr, 
and strain out to dry. 

Waterproofing the Soles of Shoes or Boots.—This 
simple and effectual remedy is nothing more than a 
little beesAvax and mutton suet, Avarmed in a pan, 
until in a liquid state; then rub some of it lightly 
over the edges of the sole Avhere the stitches are, 
Avhich Avill repel the Avet, and not in the least pre¬ 
vent the blacking from having the usual effect. 
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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND SIXTY-EIGHT. 

A iiAPrY New Year to all our friends ! 

As we thus welcome the day with cheer and hope 
for the future, it naturally occurs to compare these 
expectations with what we have done during the 
last thirty-five years. 

The purpose of Godey’s Lady’s Book has been to 
help womankind, and to carry the sunshine of peace, 
intelligence, and happiness into the homes of the 
people. The tendencies of thought and the condi¬ 
tions of life in our Republic, as we gladly acknow¬ 
ledge, have been propitious to our work. Still, the 
good results of the plans suggested and advocated 
by us are important, and we think it will be inter¬ 
esting to our readers to know the Lady’s Book has 
had its share in bringing them to pass. 

Wo7nan as the Teacher. —This privilege or duty we 
have claimed for the sex, and steadily advocated a 
higher culture for girls, showing that mothers in 
tlieir homes and young women in the school-room 
were, if properly fitted, the best teachers for the 
children of the Republic. When we began this plea 
the profession was almost monopolized by men; 
only in summer, when the scholars were small chil¬ 
dren, was the school-mistress abroad. Now mark 
the change. According to the report of the Census 
Bureau there are in the United States 115,224 public 
schools, colleges, and academies; these are taught by 
150,241 persons, the number of women employed being 
over one hundred thousand. Thus we see that two 
thirds of the educational duties and influences in our 
public seminaries are now committed to the young 
single women of the United States. 

Fashions of Di'css and their Influence. —This subject 
of good clothing, in its effect on character and civil¬ 
ization, is one which we have studied and kept con¬ 
stantly before our readers. By the illustrations 
and patterns, their taste and skill have been awak¬ 
ened, household industry has been developed, and 
this important art of economy, that of fitting and 
making the family clothing at home, has become 
fashionable. Wo consider this one of the great 
movements of American ingenuity, that will add 
much to the comfort and refinement of society. 

Medical Education for Women. —As we believe that 
woman is the conservator of health and morals, it 
seems but justice to society that she should be fitted 
for her duties. They have now opportunities. In 
our country three medical colleges arc incorporated 
for them; and more than two hundred women have 
graduated with the full dii)loma. We have encour¬ 
aged this progress, and are happy to say that the 
experiment has been successful. 

The Bible Name of Woman for feminine humanity 
had been for many years degraded in our language by 
using the animal term of ae:x., female, as the synonym 
for woman, and the feminine terminations had been 
allowed to fall into disuse. These errors we have been 
endeavoring to rectify, with what we consider great 
success. The reform, in speaking or writing of wo¬ 
man, is observable in every book we read, in every 
speech or sermon we hear; and in the terminations 
there is a return to that early English text which 
always had the appropriate feminine endings. 

The American National Thanksgiving Day may now 
be regarded as an institution. We congratulate our 
readers that in future they will celebrate a united 
festival. 


Thus our plans set forth in the Editors’ Table 
have prospered, while the general interest of the 
work has been increasing—as the present enlarged 
volume proves. Mr. Godey deserves the patronage 
of American ladies, for he encourages and liberally 
rewards their genius. 

The Lady’s Book has never advocated the educa¬ 
tion of woman for man’s work. Her own duties 
arc large enough to satisfy the widest claims. The 
hard work and the government of the world belong 
alike to men; and we have no desire to trench upon 
either. But education for her own work of house¬ 
hold economy she requires, and should have. We 
say these few words by way of introduction to a 
plea on the next page—the last we expect to urge on 
our readers. The daughters of the Republic need 
one boon from their country; we ask it in their 
name. 

The Presentation Plate is a good representa¬ 
tion of winter pastimes in the open air. 

AMERICAN GIRLS. 

{Extract from a letter to the Editress.) 

“ My Dear Mrs. Hale ; One point in American 
social science, you have already treated from time 
to time, giving it the importance it deserves. Per¬ 
haps I might call it Domestic Science. As you pos¬ 
sess, what we do not, an organ for such thoughts 
and plans as specially promote the happiness and 
progress of women, I beg to suggest to you the 
consideration and support in your magazine of .such 
as will tend to a healthy appreciation, and hearty 
liking for this science. 

“ \V'hen our last war was beginning to be talked 
of, I said to a wise man: ‘ Oh, dear! I hope there 
won’t be a war! Our people won’t fight on either 
side. They have been, this generation, always in 
trade and peaceful occupations—and the young men 
—pshaw 1 they are all dandies and idlers !’ 

“‘There isn’t sowarlike a nation on the face of 
the earth!’ replied the wise man. 

“ Now, if I were to say what seems, it would be 
there isn’t so idle and silly a set on the face of the 
earth, as our girls. But so we thought of them be¬ 
fore the war; and see what they did and suffered, 
and how they upheld, and comforted, and encouraged 
the boys. So we must look beneath the .seeming, 
and address the true hearts, and the active minds, 
and the religious tendencies of our girls. For one, 

I would not so educate girls that they should be in¬ 
dependent of home, or be hasty in seeking a career, 
but rather to fill worthily and gracefully the position 
in which that Providence has placed them, which 
‘ sets men in families.’ ” 

“They should, indeed, dabble in sciences, particu¬ 
larly if they had a taste that way—any amount of 
ologies that the hungry intellect craves. All art 
should be open to them, and every grace wait on 
them. But as reading and writing lie at the founda¬ 
tion of good learning, so does domestic science un¬ 
derlie all other sciences and culinary art transcend 
all other art. A well-ordered household presup¬ 
poses a well-balanced mind, and a tasteful bou¬ 
doir and an attractive toilet ought to suggest, also, 
an ample table and domestic wheels that move with¬ 
out a creak. Who will say, that to attain such 
accomplishments is not as difilcult as, and infinitely 
more satisfactory than, the music and languages 
for which they arc sacrificed'? -r xt • i 

“These accomplishments should be made, I think, 
a part of a girl’s regular education, either at home 
or at school. If at school, of course some regular 
provision should be assigned for such a branch as 
Domestic Science ; and a girl should not graduate at 
an institute, who cannot make tempting broths for 
the sick, and tempting puddings for the well, as easily 
and gracefully as she sings a German song, or em¬ 
broiders a pair of slippers. 
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FREE NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN. 

The following Memoihal was first brought before 
Congress in 1853-54. It was very favorably received, 
and would have been acted on had not other bills, 
asking appropriations of public lands been defeated 
or vetoed. Those lands were then considered pledged 
for the public credit. The passage of the “ Homestead 
Biliv having virtually opened the public domains to 
private settlers, there seems now no hindrance to 
plans that aim to raise the condition and character 
of those industrious pioneers, in the now unoccupied 
region where the American Flag is to protect the 
citizens of the United States. Moreover, as the bill 
for endowing “ Agricultural Colleges” has provided 
aids for the pursuits of men, will not Congress fur¬ 
nish also facilities for the benefit of women! We 
trust in the wisdom and patriotism of American 
Statesmen to decide this important question, and 
submit the following in the name of the Women of 
the United States :— 

MEMORIAL : 

To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives in Congress assembled. 

There are now more than tioo millions of children 
in our country destitute of the opportunity of edu¬ 
cation, demanding sixty thousand teachq,rs to supply 
Them at the same ratio as is common in our best 
educated sections, we respectfully beg to call your 
attention to these considerations :— 

1. That, while the G-reat West, California, and the 
wide ocean invite young men to Avealth and adven¬ 
ture, and while the labors of the school-room offer 
so little recompense or honor, the sixty thousand 
teachers needed cannot be obtained from their ranks: 
and, therefore, the young women of our country musf 
become teachers of the common schools, or these must 
be given up. 

2. That the reports of common school education 
])rove women arc the best teachers, and that in those 
States where education is most prosperous the ave¬ 
rage of these teachers to that of the other sex is as 
five to one. 

3. That while, as a general rule, Avomen are not 
expected to support families, nor to pay from their 
earnings to support the State, they can afford to 
teach for a smaller compensation than men; and, 
therefore, funds bestowed to educate Youxa avomkx 
gratuitously Avill in the end prove a measure of Avise 
economy, and at the same time Avill tend to render 
education more universal and more elevated by secur¬ 
ing the best class of teachers at a moderate expense. 

4. ThatthoscmostAvilling to teach are chiefly found 
in the industrial class, Avhich as yet has received few 
favors from National or State Legislatures. 

5. That proA'iding such gratuitous advantages for 
Avomcn to act as educators Avill secure a vast number 
of Avell-cducatcd teachers, not by instituting a class 
of celibates, but by employing the unoccupied energies 
of thousands of young Avomen from their school-days 
to the period of marriage, Avhilc, at the same time, 
they Avill thus be qualifying themselves for the most 
arduous duties of their future domestic relations. 

In vieAV of these considerations, your memorialists 
petition that ten milhoxs of acres of the ruB- 
LIC XATIOXAL DOMAINS be set apart to endoAv at 
least one Free National Normal School in every State 
for the gratuitous education of young av’^omen. 

These institutions could be modelled and managed 
in each State to suit the Avishes of the inhabitants, 
and young ladies of every section Avould be trained 
as instructors for children in their own vicinity; 
this Avould be found of immense advantage in the 
States Avhere schools have hitherto been neglected. 

While such vast portions of the national domains 
are devoted to national aggrandizements or physical 
adA'antages, avc humbly petition that a moderate 
share may be conferred to benefit the daughters of 
our Kepublic, and thus at the same time to proA'ide 
educators for two millions of its most neglected 
children. 


NATIONAL NORMAL SCHOOLS 

AND SEMINARIES OF HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE FOR YOUNG 
AVOMEN. 

ANOTHER PLAN. 

Congress has Avisely donated public lands to every 
State in the Union that Avould establish an Agricul¬ 
tural College for young men. Thus our soil is to be 
cultivated on scientific principles. Is not science as 
necessary in perfecting the art of making good bread 
as it is in raising good Avheat! 

On the right ordering of households depend the 
health and comfort, the improvement and enjoyment 
of every human being. Does not the lady Avho pre¬ 
sides OA'er the duties and destinies of family life 
require the aid of a thorough education, mentally as 
Avell as morally, in order to be capable of using her 
faculties to the best advantage! 

The great design of these “ Schools of Educational 
and Household Sciences” Avould be tAvofold :— 

1st. To qualify young Avomen for Teachers in Com¬ 
mon or Free Schools. 

2d. To train a competent band of young Avomen 
and girls thoroughly to comprehend the nature and 
the requirements of all the occupations usually de¬ 
signated as Avomanly. 

These subjects to be taught through lectures and 
practical lessons by competent and intelligent in¬ 
structors, etc. The plan Avould require an arrange¬ 
ment on the family system, to be presided over by 
husband and Avife as co-regents. A farm or grounds 
that alloAved all the operations of Home Life in the 
country to be carried on, the dairy, cookery in all its 
branches, the laundry, the care of poultry, of the 
garden, kitchen, as Avell as floAvers, plain scAving in 
all its branches, and, so far as possible, the care of 
the sick and Avhole economy of the household tu 
be studied and understood. The accomplishments 
might be vocal music, dancing, calisthenics, riding 
on horseback, sAvimming, skating. The Schools, 
normal and preparatory, to give each scholar Avho 
continued through the course of four years, a tho¬ 
rough English education. And the croAvning grace 
of these schools Avould be the pure Gospel principles 
of Christian morals and of life deA'oted to Avorthy 
aims and good Avorks Avhich the minds of these pupils 
Avould imbibe. Every young Avoman there trained 
Avould learn to serve God and her country, to love 
her home and the duties that make the beauty, the 
happiness, and the glory of home. She Avould go 
forth from such a seminary an accomplished teacher 
of this useful knoAvledge, and Schools of Domestic 
Science Avould soon adorn and bless our land, all 
aiming to increase the sum of human happiness, by 
improving home life, and thus exalting the position 
of Avoman Avhile enlarging her sphere of usefulness. 

The statesmen and philosophers of Great Britain 
are taking thought and action on the enlarged intel¬ 
lectual culture of their educated Avomen. British 
authoresses hold already a higher relative position 
compared Avith literary men than feminine genius in 
America has yet reached. And noAA', Lord Brougham, 
the patriarch of educational reforms, is urging that 
the uniA'ersitics should be open to Avomen who Avish 
to pass an examination in languages and mathema¬ 
tics and receive degrees if found qualified. The 
University of Cambridge is thus opened. 

John Ruskin, in one of his educational Avorks, 
places a higher estimate on the intellectual as Avell 
as the moral poAvers of Avomen than of men, and says 
that, in the education of a young ladA', “all such 
knowledge should be given to lier as may enable her 
to understand and even to aid the AV'ork of man.” 
Ruskin has, himself, been delh^ering lectures on 
Natural Science to classes of young girls. 

Will American statesmen alloAV the great advan¬ 
tages of educated feminine talent to be thus pre¬ 
dominating in England Avhilst no public proA'ision 
is made here for the instruction of young Avomen 
except in the elementary forms of the common 
schools! 

We appeal to the generosity and to the justice of 
Congress. The plans and suggestions above arc only 
offered to awaken the minds of Avise legislators, and 
induce them to consider the subject of popular edu¬ 
cation in its national aspects, and Ave cannot but 
hope that this the Fortieth Congress Avill shoAv the 
Avorld that the American government is .ss ready to 
offer education, the best gift of the Republic, to its 
daughters as to its sons. 
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“CAPSICUM HOUSE.” 

Punch, who sometimes hits follies as hard with 
his paper pellets as the gravest moralist could do 
with his heaviest counsels, took up the subject of 
household economy. This was some years ago, but, 
probably, many of our readers may recollect the hu¬ 
morous description of the “ Capsicum House.” This 
was a boarding-school for young ladies, kept by Miss 
Capsicum, who thus gave notice to her pupils of the 
plan she should pursue. 

“ Young ladies—your natural enemy is man : you 
can best conquer him through his stomach. \Vliat 
good is there in all your line fallals of music and 
dancing, and geologizing, and algebraizing, etc.? I 
sliall teach you to cook. Then you will be able to en¬ 
slave him by savory dishes and good dinners.” 

Such was the gist of her advertisement os we 
remember it; the after details of the “ Capsicum 
House” were very droll, and yet there was the spirit 
of truth at the bottom of all the fun. No woman 
should think it a trifling matter to contribute to tlic 
comfort of her family by knowing how to direct 
and—if needed—how to prepare comfortable meals. 
Sydney Smith has left his opinion on record that 
“ the cook is more important than the apothecary.” 
Ill-cooked meats engender dyspepsia, dyspepsia en¬ 
genders ill temper, and thus a whole family is some¬ 
times made miserable by an ill-cooked dish of beans 
or an underdone piece of veal. It would be small 
comfort to the husband and children at an ill-ordered 
and unsavory table that its mistress understood the 
intricacies of vocalization, and could sing like a 
fourth-rate opera singer, or that she could talk a lit¬ 
tle ungrammatical French. 

Real Art'is divine, and deep knowledge is a pearl 
of great price; these have their pedestals and their 
places. The ordering of a household does not of 
necessity hinder them; but still they do not neces¬ 
sarily help the ordering of a household in its every¬ 
day routine. Yet many high personal qualities and 
virtues go to this fashioning of domestic life—judg¬ 
ment, prudence, industry, patience, discrimination, 
order, and good temper—all these must be culti¬ 
vated, and, in a good measure, attained. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Learned Wo^tEN.—“For my part, I would not 
lead a woman to the altar and into my house, wlio 
could not, at the very least, under my firm, complete 
a period in my work, which deatli, with his hour¬ 
glass, might have caused me to stumble over; or 
wliom it would not inexpressibly dcliglit to hear me 
read tlie learned reviews of Gottingen, or the Uni¬ 
versal German Library, when they sounded my 
praise, though it might be, in some degree, exagge¬ 
rated.” So says Jean Paul. 

The following from Matthew Arnold’s “New 
Poems,” is one of those perfect pictures which the 
finished sonnet can only give. Our readers should 
read his Poems :— 

^loNicA’s Last Prayer. 

“ Oil could thy grave at home, at Carthage be!” 

Care not for that, and lay me lohere I fall, 
Everywhere heard will be the judgment call. 

But at God’s altar, oh, remember me! 

Thus Monica, and died in Italy. 

Yet fervent had her longing been through all 
Her course, for home at last, and burial 
Witli her own husband, by the Libyan sea. 

Had been ; but at the end to her pure soul 
All tie with all beside seemed vain and cheap. 

And union before God the only care. 

Creeds pass, rites change, no altar standeth whole; 
Yet we her memory, as he prayed, will keep, 

Keep by this “Li/e ai God, and union there.” 


Poetry in England. —A British reviewer makes 
this estimate of tlic poetic works submitted to his 
criticism:— 

“ We once heard a story of a French actress, who, 
upon being asked why she sang so dreadfully out of 
tune, replied: ‘ Pour faire fuir les mouches.” We 
doubt if our rhymesters could give so good a reason 
for writing their bad poetry. Each quarter the quan¬ 
tity of bad poetry goes on increasing. No criticism, 
however severe, can arrest its progress. We are 
obliged to fall back upon Swift’s theory : ‘ Poetry is 
a natural or morbid secretion of the brain. As 1 
would not suddenly stop a cold in the head, I would 
as little hinder a man from Avriting poetry.’ It is im¬ 
possible, too, to be very angry with these dwellers 
on ‘ the Lowlands of Parnassus.’ They are generally 
insjiired Avith the most amiable thoughts. But good¬ 
ness is not alAvays a substitute for inspiration; kind 
Avishes Avill not ahvays make accurate rhymes; kind 
sentiments Avill not suiiply thought, nor the most 
orthodox religion protect us from blunders in gram¬ 
mar.” 

^;- ******* 

Of one of the books, “ War and Peace; or, Two 
Aspects,” by John Werge, the reA'iewer says'.— 

“ Mr. Werge’s ‘ Tavo Aspects’ are certainly very 
funny. Here is his Aspect of War :— 

‘ Look back through ante-Christian age. 

See legions fierce engage ; 

Here swords and shields and helmets clash, 
And mounted cohorts crash.’ 

“ And here is his Aspect of Peace 

‘ Look at the friendly shOAV. 

Wliere Sabine men and Sabine girls. 

And Sabine matron skirls. 

As rude the Romans grow’, and Avrench 
With force each Sabine Avench.’ 

“Of the Two Aspects Ave prefer that of War, be¬ 
cause it is Avritten in intelligible English, Avhercas 
in the second avc have not the slightest idea Avhat 
‘ skirls’ may mean. The truth is that all such books 
really do harm to the cause Avhich they advocate. 
j\Ir. werge is doubtless a very sincere and earnest 
man, but he has not the remotest conception Avhat 
poetry is. The author of ‘ Young America’ falls into 
the same blunder. His idea of rhyme may be judged 
by tlic fact that in one page Ave find ‘ disgraced’ and 
‘paste,’ ‘once’ and ‘France,’ ‘rogues’ and ‘Thugs ’ 
‘depredators’ and ‘garotters’ ‘felloAvs’ and ‘gai- 
loAVS,’ pairing off together. The sense, hoAvever, is 
preferable to the rhyme. The author is a liberal avIio 
Avishes the people of England and America to under¬ 
stand each other better. We think his aim might 
be far better accomplished by other means than 
poetry. In proportion as trade increases between 
the tAvo countries, as means of communication be¬ 
come more frequent, as our iieAVspapers become more 
enlightened, so Avill a better feeling spring up betAveen 
the tAvo nations.” 

Let us hope the poetry of both nations a^II im¬ 
prove in the sunshine of peace and good-Avilb. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

The Mother to be Cared for. —No farmer’s wife 
Avho is a mother ought to be alloAved to do the 
Avashing of the family; it is perilous to any avo- 
man Avho has not a vigorous constitution. The 
farmer, if too poor to afford help for that purpose, 
had better exchange a day’s Avork himself. There 
are several dangers to be avoided Avhilc at the tub— 
it requires a person to stand for hours at a time; 
this is a strain upon the young Avife or mother, 
Avhich is especially perilous; besides, the evapora¬ 
tion of heat from the arms, by being put in Avarm 
Avater and then raised in the air alternately, so 
rapidly cools the system tliat inflammation of the 
lungs is a very possible result; then, the labor of 
Avashing excites perspiration and induces fatigue; 
in this condition the body is so susceptible to taking 
cold that a feAV moments’ rest in a chair, or exposure 
to a very slight draft of air, is quite enough to cause 
a chill, Avith results painful or ,even dangerous, ac¬ 
cording to the particular condition of the system at 
the time. No man has a right to risk his Avife’s 
health in this Avay. 
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Epilepsy. —The epileptic habit is nearly always 
set up in early childhood ; the most common causes 
being terror or sudden fright. The next cause is 
connected with the stomach, as eating some unac¬ 
customed or indigestible article of lood in large 
quantities. We once knew a beautiful boy of pro¬ 
mise, under ten, who having, with some companions, 
got hold of some eggs, boiled them hard, and ate 
several, without anything, else; he died in convul¬ 
sions, in a few hours. Often are our children on 
the verge of such results, by the inattention of pa¬ 
rents to their feeding; but they are relieved by 
spontaneous vomiting, bringing up a mass of sour, 
undigested food, perfectly nauseating—thus prevent¬ 
ing fatal fever, or more terrible epilepsy. 

Bathing a child in cold water, soon after a hearty 
meal, is quite sufficient to bring on an epileptic at¬ 
tack in a scrofulous constitution. 

Eating largely of soggy bread, or of the sodden un¬ 
dercrust of a pi’e, or of pudding a little soured, may 
bring on an attack. When an epileptic habit is once 
established, our main attention must be directed to 
avoiding the causes of attack, and to the prevention 
of a threatened attack—waiting tlie meanwhile for 
one of those periods of life which are generally be¬ 
lieved to make radical changes of constitution, either 
for better or worse; the most decided of which are 
tke few years including fourteen and forty-two. 

HalVs Journal of‘Health. 

To Oohrespondents.—O ur young writers arc im¬ 
proving. The greater portion of the articles sent us 
lately are well written. We have room only for the 
best. These are accepted: “Too Late”—“My Lost 
Love”—“ Waiting”—“ Dreams of Childhood”—“ Our 
Hearts”—and “ The Huguenots.” 

These we must decline: “The Last Year at a 
Boarding-School”—“To my Wife”—“Weariness”— 
“ It was there I met Allie”—“ Song”—“ Worth alone 
shall tell the Story”—“ Kemember Me”—“ Only To- 
Day”—“How I Know I am a Poet”—“The Pecord 
of Three Lives”—“Fate”—and “Grace Hatvey’s 
Discipline.” 

We have stated several times that we would not 
publish any more stories that concluded with the 
heroine turning nurse and finding her lover wounded 
in a hospital. That conclusion is decidedly worn 
out. 

Articles returned if requested and a stamped en¬ 
velope sent. 


JittrErii llotins. 


From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

HAPEM LIFE IN EGYPT AND CONSTANT!- 
NOPLE. By Emmeline Lott, late Governess to his 
Highness the Grand Pacha Ibrahim, son of his High¬ 
ness Ismael Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt; authoress of 
“Nights in the Harem.” Years ago, Lady Mary 
Montague gave to the world her letters describing 
what she saw of Oriental domestic life. But, ad¬ 
mitted only to the reception rooms, her acquaintance 
with the ladies of the harem was limited to seeing 
them, in their holiday attire, from the mere casual 
visitor’s point of view. The author of the volume 
before us is the first English woman who ever had 
the opportunity of “ uplifting the impenetrable veil” 
of the harem, and witnessing the daily life, man¬ 
ners, and habits of its inmates. As governess to the 
son of the Egyptian Viceroy, and constituting one of 
the household, she enjoyed the fullest freedom of ob¬ 
servation ; and the picture she draAvs of Oriental 
domestic life will startle the reader by its unexpect¬ 
edness, strangeness, and utter contrast to that of 
civilized Europe. 

MR.S. HALE’.S NEW COOK BOOK. A Practical 
System for Private Families in Town and Country^ with 
Directions for Carving, and Arranging Tables for 
Parties, etc. Also Preparations of Food for Invalids 


and Children. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. Illustrated 
with numerous Engravings. 

MRS. HALE’S RECEIPTS FOR THE MIL¬ 
LION. Containing four thousand five hundred and 
fifty-five Receipts, Facts, Directions, etc., in the Use¬ 
ful, Ornamental, and Domestic Arts, and in the Con¬ 
duct of Life; being a Complete Family Director}-. 
By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 

These are new editions of works already exten¬ 
sively known and appreciated. Their receipts and 
directions, in all matters pertaining to household 
affairs, are plain, practical, and often invaluable. 
Every lady in the land should have them in her pos¬ 
session. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By Charles Dickens. 
People’s Edition. With Illustrations by John Mc- 
Lenan. 

THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF DAVID COP- 
PERFIELD. By Charles Dickens. People’s Edition. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 

The Messrs. Peterson still continue to issue their 
numbers of Dickens’ works, the third and fourth 
volumes of the “People’s Edition” being now before 
us. This edition is our favorite one. It is attrac¬ 
tive in appearance, convenient in size, and, as each 
story is complete in one volume, it is most compact 
for the library shelf. 

LEYTON HALL. By Mark Lemon, Editor of 
“ London Punch,” and author of “ Loved at Last,” 
“Wait for the End,” ete. An effective story of love 
and jealousy, dating back to the days of Charles the 
First. In addition to “ Leyton Hall,” the volume 
contains a number of other clever stories by the 
same author, which are marked by interest, humor, 
and pathos. 

From Duppield Ashmead, 724 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE HOME MANUAL; or, the Economical Cook 
and House-Book. By Elizabeth Nicholson. Sixth 
Edition. A book containing nearly five hundred 
useful and economical domestic receipts, relating to 
the kitchen, the laundry, and, in short, to every de¬ 
partment of housekeeping. The marked feature of 
the present edition is that each alternate leaf is a 
blank one, affording opportunity for the insertion of 
comments, or such other receipts as may be deemed 
worthy of preservation. 

ON THE WING. By Nellie Eyster, author of 
“ Sunny Hours; or, Child Life of Tom and Mary,” 
“Chinoapin Charlie,” etc. This belongs to Ash- 
mead’s series of “ Sunny Hour Stories,” and is a 
sketch of travel, starting at Cleveland, Ohio, steer¬ 
ing across Lake Erie, and extending to Canada, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and down the Mississippi. 
The book is written for the especial entertainment 
of the young, and nothing likely to interest or in¬ 
struct them has been overlooked. 

THE CHILD’S OW^NT BOOK OF STANDARD 
FAIRY TALES. With Illustrations. A charming 
gift book for the holidays, containing the old, yet 
ever ncAV, stories of Aladdin, Cinderella, Jack the 
Giant Killer, Red Riding Hood, and others equally 
the favorites of past generations of little people. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE STORY OF THE REGIMENT. By Wil¬ 
liam Henry Locke, A. M., Chaplain. The regiment 
Avhose “story” is told in this volume, is the “Old 
Eleventh” regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers, so 
designated to distinguish it from the Eleventh regi¬ 
ment of Pennsylvania Reserves. The time embraced 
in the narrative extends from the 23d of April, 1861, 
to the surrender of General Lee at Appomattox 
Court Hou.-?c. During this entire period, Die regi- 
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ment was in active service, taking part in almost 
every battle in which the Army of the Potomac was 
engaged. , 

RIENZI, the Last of the Roman Tribunes. 33y Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one vol¬ 
ume. Comj)act, printed in bold, clear ty])e, neatly 
and substantially bound, and furnished at a low price. 
Lippincott’s “Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s works, to 
which the volume before u.s belongs, is certainly the 
best and most desirable ever offered to the American 
public. 

CHAMBERS ENCYCLOPEDIA. Part 124. This 
valuable work will shortly be completed. 

From Hari’er & Brothers, New York, through 
Peterson & Brothers and Lippincott &. Co., 
Philadelphia :— 

LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
From the Norman Conquest. By Agnes Strickland, 
author of “Lives of the Queens of Scotland.” 
Abridged by the author. Revised and Edited by 
Caroline C. Parker. Miss Strickland’s “Lives of 
the Queens of England” has become a standard his¬ 
torical work, and should find a place in every library. 
Many, however, whose libraries are small, or whose 
time and means are limited, will prefer this abridged 
edition, as one which, while giving all the salient 
points of history, is yet more quickly and easily read, 
and occupies less space than the original work. The 
book is issued in uniform style with the Harpers’ 
Student’s Gibbon, and other volumes of the “Stu¬ 
dent’s Historical Series.” 

ENGINEERS AND MECHANICS’ POCKET- 
BOOK. Twenty-first Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
By Chas. H. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer. 
The value of this compact, yet full and complete 
little volume, is fully attested by the number of edi¬ 
tions that have been issued. A more comi)rehensive, 
intelligible, and handy book of every species of in¬ 
formation useful and necessary to mechanics and 
engineers of all kinds, we do not believe can be found 
elsewhere. In it we liave tables of weights and 
measures 5 rule of arithmetic; weights and strength 
of material; the elements of geometry, trigonometry, 
mechanics, hydraulics, etc.; rules for the construc¬ 
tion of engines, vessels, mills, sewers, etc.; and, in 
short, everything that in any way relates to the use¬ 
ful arts. 

THE TENANTS OF MALORY. A Novel. By .1. 
Sheridan le Fanu. An interesting, well-told, sensa¬ 
tional story, the scene of which alternates between 
Wales, Normandy, and London. The principal cha¬ 
racters are depicted with much force and originality, 
and, in fact, are a little more marked than is usual 
with the general run of Mr. Le Fanu’s portraitures. 

BIRDS OF PREY. A Novel. By M. E. Braddon, 
author of “Aurora Floyd,” etc. This, to our mind, 
is the most artistically conceived and executed of 
Miss Braddon’s fictions. The reader will find the 
story an absorbing one ; a fact which will add to his 
disappointment at reaching the end —so-called — 
where everything is dropimd with loose ends, not to 
be gathered u]) and knotted together for, i)robably, a 
twelvemonth, tlie time we presume it will take Miss 
Braddon to complete the sequel she announces as 
forthcoming. 

THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. A Novel. By 
Mrs. Eiloart. An excellently-written story of mo¬ 
dern English life. Miss Grant, the heroine, is a cha¬ 
racter of more than average interest, while Mrs. 
Marchdale, the dissenting clergyman’s Avife, is a 
decidedly original and amusing portraiture. 

CIRCE ; or, Three Acts in the Life of an A rtist. This 
Avork Avas published in Miss Braddon’s Belgravia as 
an original novel. It Avas found to be a translation 
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from the French. The discovery created some amuse¬ 
ment in London. But be it translated or original, it 
is a very good noA'el, and will repay a perusal. 

HARPER’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE 
GREAT REBELLION. Nos. 21, 22, 23, 24, of this 
AA''qll gotten up and illustrated Avork Iiave been re¬ 
ceived. The engraving.s are admirably executed. 

STONE EDGE. A Tale. A charming novelette 
of English rural life, giving a variation of the evmr 
old yet ever ncAv story of that true love that “ did 
never run smooth.” 

From D. Appleton & Co., Noav York, through D. 
Ashmead, Philadelphia 

HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL COOKERY,/or 
Ladies and Professional Cooks. Containing the Avholo 
Science .and Art of preparing Human Food. By Pierre 
Blot, Professor of Gastronomy, and Founder of the 
NeAv York Cooking Academy. Prof. Blot’s Cookery 
can scarcely be called i)lain, in the strict acceptation 
of the term, and, consequently, Avith a large class 
Avill find little favor. His receipts are useful, and to 
those Avho, in addition to time, and, at least liberal 
means, live Avithin easy access to the variety of arti¬ 
cles the directions call for, valuable. But if our lady 
friends AAUsh to understand cookery not merely as a 
simple folioAving of certain arbitrary rules and re¬ 
ceipts, but as a science and an art, Avhich, the ele¬ 
mentary principles, once mastered, can be pursued 
and demonstrated to any degree, they Avill find all 
the instructions they need Avithin the pages of this 
book. 

ORIGIN, RISE, AND PROGRESS OF MOR- 
MONISM. Biography of its Founders and History of 
its Church. Personal remembrances and historical 
collections hitherto unAvritten. By Pomeroy Tucker, 
Palmyra, N. Y. It has been remarked, that there 
can be no religious theory started, no matter how 
pro])osterous, but Avill find its ready supporters. This 
has proved eminently true in the case of Mormonism, 
and it has seemed that the more outrageous the self- 
styled religion, the faster folloAvers flocked to its 
standard. Mormonism is one of the marked features 
—the most striking of all the parasitic outgroAvths— 
of the nineteenth century; and its proportions arc 
becoming so alarmingly va.st as to attract the serious 
consideration of both the religious and the political 
Avorld. The book before us gives a plain, unvar¬ 
nished, and apparently candid and truthful account 
of its history, from its foundation by an idle, schem¬ 
ing, unlettered “ squatter’s” son, doAvn to the present 
day. 

NAPOLEON AND THE QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. 
An Historical Novel. By L. MUhlbach, author of 
“ Frederick the Great and his Family,” “ .Toseph II. 
and his Court,” etc. With Avonderful industry, ex¬ 
tensive research, and a happy faculty of arraying 
truth in the attractive garb of romance, Louisa 
Milhlbc.ch has found subject matter for her ready 
pen at many of the European courts. That of Prus¬ 
sia, lioAVCA'cr, has been her especial favorite, and Ave 
have here another noA'cl, introducing striking and 
eventful passages from Prussian history. No less 
interesting than its predecessors, this book Avill find 
thousands of interested readers. 

SOUND. By .Tohn Tyndal, LL. D.', F. R. S., Pro¬ 
fessor of Natural Philoso])hy in the Royal Insti¬ 
tution and in the Royal School of Mines. The 
contents of this deej)ly scientific, yet at the same 
time practical and entertaining A'olume, comprise a 
course of eight lectures delivered at the Royal In¬ 
stitution of Great Britain. Their author has en¬ 
deavored, most successfully, we think, to render the 
science of acoustics interesting to persons of ordi¬ 
nary intelligence, including those Avho cannot lay 
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claim to any special scientific culture. The experi¬ 
mental treatment of the subject, copiously illustrated 
by engravings, and rendered so clear that almost 
any one with a little mechanical skill can repeat a 
large portion of the experiments, is a most attrac¬ 
tive feature of these lectures, and gives to them 
an interest that they would not otherwise have 
possessed. 

COMETH HP AS A FLOWER. An Autobiogra¬ 
phy. A sprightly and vivacious narrative, admirably 
representing the thoughts, feelings, and actions of a 
motherless girl, simple, unsophisticated, and gener¬ 
ous, at the period when her first lover makes his 
appearance. The sister, Dolly, is a marked and 
well contrasted character. The story, though inter¬ 
esting, and often highly amusing, ends sadly, as one 
will be led to infer from its title. 

From Shkldon & Co., New York, tlirough Lip- 
piNCOTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. By Mrs. R. 
H. Davis. Author of “Life in the Iron Mills,” 
“ Margaret Howth,” etc. A story of more than or¬ 
dinary interest, written in a clear, forcible style, 
such as, were it not for the name on the title-page, 
would lead to its being ascribed to a masculine pen. 
The illustrations are creditable and add to the at¬ 
tractiveness of the book. 

From G. W. Caeleton & Co., New York, through 
Peterson & Bros., Philadelphia :— 

WIDOW SPRIGGINS, MARY ELMER, and other 
Sketches. By Mrs. F. M. Whitcher, author of 
“ Widow Bedott Papers.” Edited, with a Memoir, 
by Mrs. M. L. Ward AVhitcher. With comic illus¬ 
trations. The author of the “Widow Bedott Pa¬ 
pers” may justly be considered the founder of the 
school of American humorists, of which “Artemus 
Ward,” so far as the bad spelling is concerned, was 
one of the most prominent examples. Her imitation 
of the patois of the class she depicts is perfect—is 
nature itself. As a humorous satirist she was un¬ 
equalled ; while “ Mary Elmer,” her latest story, left 
unfinished at her death, affords evidence that she 
had scarcely less genius for pathos. 

From The American News Company, New York, 
through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 
MODERN PALMISTRY ; or, the Book of the Hand. 
Chiefly according to the systems of D’Arpentigny 
and Desbarrolles. With some account of the Gyp¬ 
sies. By A. R. Craig, M. A., author of “The Phi¬ 
losophy of Training,” etc. With illustrations. 
Whatsoever may be thought of “Palmistry” as a 
science, the subject, nevertheless, is one, if well 
treated, likely to amuse and interest, though no 
positive advantage should be derived from it. Mr. 
Craig has brought together a good deal of attractive 
matter in regard to it in his present volume; but, 
unfortunately for the scientific student, his arrange¬ 
ment is loose and unsystematic, and, except for 
desultory snatches of curious reading, his book is 
not so valuable as it might have been. 

From A Roman & Co., New York and San Fran¬ 
cisco, through Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia 
IN BONDS. A Novel. By Laura Preston. An 
earnestly written book, into whose pages the author 
has striven to infuse some of her own enthusiasm. 
The story is reasonably well told, is somewhat sen¬ 
sational in character, and, like several other novels 
we have noticed the present month, involves, to 
some slight extent, certain social and ethnological 
questions by which the public mind is just now 
more or less agitated. 


From The National Temperance Society and 
Publication House, New York :— 

THE HARD MASTER. A Temperance Story. By 
Mrs. J. E. M’Conaghy. Author of “One Hundred 
Gold Dollars,” etc. 

ECHO-BANK. A Temperance Tale. By “ Errie.” 
Two entertaining tales for children and youth, 
with the best of morals. 

From Lea & Shepard, Boston, through G. W. 
Pitcher, Philadelphia:— 

THE STARRY FLAG; (W, the Young Fisherman 
of Cape Ann. By Oliver Optic. Author of the 
“ Riverdale Stories,” etc. 

BREAKING AAV AY ; or, the Foi’tunes of a Student. 
By Oliver Optic. 

SHAMROCK AND THISTLE; or. Young America 
in Ireland and Scotland. A story of Travel and Ad¬ 
venture. By Oliver Optic. 

Oliver Optic is among the best know'n and most 
popular writers for youth. His stories arc always 
interesting and instructive, and the young lad who 
does not own them all, has his library incomplete. 
The first two of these books belong to “The Starry 
Flag Series.” They are all beautifully bound in 
green and gold, and deserve the especial attention 
of parents during the holidays. 

JACK OF ALL TRADES. By Mrs. Rosa Abbott 
Parker. The first of the “ Rosa Abbott Series,” and 
a beautiful holiday book all in green and gold, as 
pleasing in contents as appearance. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston, through G.AV. 
Pitcher, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF MADAME SAVETCH- 
INE. By Count de Falloux, of the French Academy. 
Translated by H. AV. Preston. Born in 1782, the 
daughter of a prominent Russian officer and man of 
letters, married to an officer of the Russian courts 
and spending many years in Paris, Madame Swetch- 
ine’s life was rich in opportunities for becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the events which transpired, and the 
people who figured, at the period immediately sub¬ 
sequent to the French Revolution. But, aside from 
her connection with well-known historical names, 
her own life, character, intellectual endowments, 
philanthropic and literary labors, and devout religi¬ 
ous sentiments, were sufficient to make the perusal 
of her biography and correspondence a truly de¬ 
lightful task. 

From AV. H. Hill, Jr., & Co., Boston, through D. 
Ashmead, Philadelphia:— 

SYLVIA’S BURDEN. By Mrs. Carrie L. May. 
Author of “Sweet Clover,” “Brownie Sandford,” 
etc. Another pleasing holiday book for juvenile 
readers. The story is a somewhat sad one in its 
progress, yet the ending is bright and cheerful. 

From Gould & Lincoln, Boston, through Smith, 
English & Co., Philadelphia 
SAVEDEN AND NORAVAY. Sketches and Stories 
of their Scenery, Costumes, History, Legends, etc. By 
M. G. Sleeper. Author of “The Mediterranean Is¬ 
lands,” “The Two Sicilies,” etc. AVith illustra¬ 
tions. A nicely jirinted little volume, being one of 
a series, similar in character, entitled “Fonthill 
Recreations.” “A strict regard for truth has been 
observed” throughout the book, and the legends, 
ballads, nursery-rhymes, etc., are from authentic 
sources. As the people and countries of which it 
treats are but little known, comparatively, to the 
youthful American readers, the contents of this 
volume will present all the charms or novelty. 
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From William V. Spencer, Boston, through Lip- 
PiNCOTT & Co., Philadelphin 

AUNT ZELPETH’S BABY. By the author of 
“ The Adventures of a German Toy.” A story es¬ 
pecially intended for the little ones, who, no doubt, 
will recognize in Aunt Zelpeth’s baby many of the 
traits of their own tiny brothers and sisters. A 
charming holiday book. 

From Loring, Boston, through G. W. Pitcher, 
Philadelphia:— 

LITTLE BED RIDING HOOD. By Miss Thacke¬ 
ray. Author of “ Beauty and the Beast.” A novel 
and pleasing jiarody on the old nursery tale, by one 
of the most captivating of the new scliool of English 
writers. 

From Robert Carter & Brother, New York, 
through .Tames S. Claxton, Philadelphia 

WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. By tlie author 
of the “ Win and Wear Series.” The principal story 
in this well-written book (for there arc several un¬ 
dercurrents of narrative) is that of a young wife’s 
trials and final escape into happiness. It is told 
with an ease and simplicity that show the popu¬ 
larity of the “ Win and Wear Series” to be Avell de¬ 
served. Many young wives, and young husbands, 
too, might learn useful lessons from its unpretending 
pages. 

SUSY’S SACRIFICE. By the author of the 
“Golden Ladder Series.” A story of a little girl’s 
charity and kindness to the poor, and of the way in 
which she brought her friends to aid her. The inci¬ 
dents are not very new, but they arc well chosen and 
simply told. We do not doubt the book will be a 
favorite with the children. We should add that this 
as well as those from Messrs. Carter previously no¬ 
ticed, leaves nothing to be desired in binding, type, 
or paper. 

BATTLES WORTH FIGHTING. A collection 
of stories, of battles for Meekness, for Love, for a 
Good Name, and for Patience. The language is sim¬ 
ple and plain, and the book well fitted for its readers. 

BESSIE -AT THE SEASIDE. By Joanna H. 
Mathew. This, like the story of Harry Enfield, 
below, is decidedly superior to most of its kind. 
The children are very natural, though a little too 
good, and the scenes with Miss Adams show real wit 
and observation. It is a book heartily to be recom¬ 
mended. 

A FAGOT OF STORIES. 

STAMP ON IT JOHN. 

The two concluding volumes of the “ Rainbow Se¬ 
ries,” by the Rev. Mr. Power. Like all of the Messrs. 
Carters’juveniles, they are excellently printed and 
bound. 

James S. Claxton, Philadelphia 

JfALCOLM’S COTTAGE. By Mrs. Wright. 

IT ISN’T RIGHT. By Mrs. .Toseph Lamb. 

The former of these two little books is a story of 
life in New York, full of incident and movement. 
The latter is an excellent story of the daily life and 
work of a mechanic. A noticeable thing about it is 
tiie natural way in which the workmen talk. Harry 
Enfield is a well-drawn character, and the book alto¬ 
gether is much above the average. 

PAMPHLETS- 

JOURNAL OF THE EPISCOPAL CONVEN¬ 
TION. APPENDIX E. 1867. The Report of the 
“ Committee on Organizing the Services of Christian 
Women” presented to tlie Episcopal Convention is 
full of interest. The chief institutions of England 
and the Continent devoted to this object were visit¬ 


ed, and the results of the investigation were favor¬ 
able to the establisliment in this country of an order 
of women, devoted to good works and to the relief of 
the i)oor. The comparison between the regular Sis¬ 
terhood and the mere informal associations is very 
interesting; and their account of the establishment 
of the Memorial House of Bishop Potter shows how 
the idea has taken root in our own country. Wliy 
should women who desire to devote their lives to 
good works be denied the advantages of training and 
organization 1 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY. Octo¬ 
ber, 1807. This excellent quarterly we have little 
space to notice; but we would call our readers’ at¬ 
tention to the interesting case of feigned insanity, 
and to the examination by which it was shown to be 
spurious. 


John’s 


JANUARY, 1868. 

This number is the beginning of a new volume and 
a new year to the Lady’s Book ; and as such it 
becomes us to make a few remarks to our readers. 

The great popularity which the Book has enjoyed 
for a number of years as the leading periodical of a 
style of literature that has had its influence in bene- 
fitting woman in the broadest sense of the term, has 
induced us, if possible, to still further renew our 
exertions to deserve the encomiums of praise that 
have been bestowed upon us. 

It is a custom with publishers of magazines at the 
beginning of a new volume to make promises to the 
I)ublic of what they intend to do. But these are not 
always adhered to. Not so with the publisher of the 
Lady’s Book. He has always fulfilled his promises 
and more, having added, at various times, new fea¬ 
tures to the Book that were not anticipated at the 
beginning of the year, on the issuing of the prospec¬ 
tus. We will briefly state our plans for the year 
1868. 

Arrangements have been made with well-known 
writers of ability for a class of tales that will, in all 
cases, interest the reader, and convey wholesome 
and moral teachings. 

In the matter of our steel plates, we have, finished 
and in the hands of the engravers, plates that for 
accuracy and correctness in delineation cannot be 
surpassed. Executed by one of the best artists in 
the world, tliey cannot fail to be—what we have 
always intended they should be— incoTuparable. 

Of our colored fashion-i)lates we can only say that 
the same careful attention that has been bestowed 
upon them heretofore will be continued. 

The work-department, consisting of designs in 
embroidery, trimming, and everything useful to the 
toilet of a lady and the ornamenting of her homo, 
will be conducted in a manner to satisfy those whose 
tastes incline them to working such articles instead 
of purchasing them. 

Our other departments—music, receipts, horticul¬ 
ture, and model cottages, will receive their usual 
attention. 

And now, Avith pride, avc present you our .January 
number. We think it a model one. All that art can 
do has been employed to ornament it. The neat 
typographical appearance of its pages, the increase 
of reading matter, amounting to about twelve pages 
a month, or nearly two more numbers a year, alone 
should commend it. And look at the steel plate, 
“ New Shoes,” a pretty illustration of a home scene 
familiar to all. Then our title-page, on steel, repre- 
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Benting three popular winter amusements—skating, 
sledding, and snow-balling. The latter have alw.ays 
been favorite occupations with boys, and, until the 
last few years, the first was almost confined to them; 
but now everybody skates, and ladies are especially 
renowned for their grace and agility. We think our 
engraver has done his work fairly. The fashion- 
plate, tinted cut, colored plate of Berlin wool-work, 
ladies’ cloaks, and the large extension sheet—a new 
feature—containing twenty-four engravings of ladies’ 
W'alking-suits, children’s suits, and other articles for 
tiie v/ardrobe, shows the large outlay of money that 
has been required to produce this number. 

Let us also call your attention to the reading mat¬ 
ter. Such a story as “ Phemie BoAvland” promises 
to be cannot be found in any other magazine. Marion 
Harland writes for no magazine but the Lady’s 
Book. “ Life Contrasts,” by Anna Lawrence, is a 
beautiful story. “Nettie’s Sacrifice” contains an 
excellent lesson for young ladies. There is also a 
New Year’s story by Miss Frost; and “ The Decoy 
Duck,” “ Raking Hay,” and other articles will find 
their admirers. 

Let it not be supposed that we have wasted our 
energies on this number. On the contrary we may, 
as we have often done, give them better ones during 
the year. 

We leave this number in your hands, confident 
that your verdict will be a satisfactory one on your 
comparing it with the issue of others. A happy New 
Year to all in the fullest and best sense of the phrase. 

Make up Youp. Clubs according to the terms pub¬ 
lished on the cover. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the best work for ladies published in this 
country. Any person with a very little trouble can 
get up a club for the Book. We have frequently 
been so informed by ladies—the work is so popular. 
Clubs must be for.the Lady’s Book alone. 

Gutekukst, No. 712 Arch Street, has sent us the 
most lifelike representation in photography of Gen. 
Grant that we have yet seen. It is valuable as a 
likeness and as a picture. Also tlie sanctuary and 
grand altar of the Catliedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, which we i)ronounce a picture such as only 
can be taken by Gutekunst. It has all the sharpness 
of a steel-engraving. The above can be procured of 
the artist as above. The Grand Exposition of Paris 
made a most favorable mention of Gutekunst, and 
we pronounce him the best photographic artist in 
America. 

Moxtioello, Florida. 

Dear Go7)Ev : Seeing in the last Lady’s Book the 
article called “ The Ubiquity of tlie Lady’.s Book^” 
reminds me of a circumstance that occurred to me in 
1844. Being on board the whaleship N. P. Tnlmage, 
cruising near the Aleutian Islands, in the Nortli 
Pacific, we spoke the ship Alert, of New London, 
and an exchange of reading matter was requested. 
I selected a few books for exchange, among them a 
bound volume of your publication, and on receiving 
the ones from the Alert, found one of the same, 
though of difl’erent date. Yours forever, D. L. O. 

All Parties Suited.—Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Arthur’s Homo Magazine, and the Children’s Hour, 
all these publications will be sent one year on re¬ 
ceipt of $5. 

We will not take up the space that would be re¬ 
quired to publish the notices and letters received 
commendatory of the Lady’s Book. We believe 
that every one knoivs of its superiority, and if they 
do not, let them ask their neighbor, for every second 
person in the United States can testify to its value. 


LirriKCOTT’s Magazine. —This month gives to 
the people of Philadelphia and the people in gene¬ 
ral, a new first-class magazine. The great house of 
Philadelphia, and, in fact, of the United States, have 
commenced the publication of Lippincott’s Maga¬ 
zine, which they will no doubt make the best iu the 
country. It is not to be a fashion monthly, but a 
literary magazine, that will be a splendid success, 
embracing, as it does, the whole talent of the coun¬ 
try. The well known standing, wealth, and energy 
of this house insure to the public a work such as 
no other publishers can produce. Philadelphia alone 
could support a magazine of this kind; but it will 
not be a work intended for local circulation only. It 
will be one for the world at large. Success to it, we 
say. We like tlic simple announcement put forth 
by the publishers. It is to the purpose ; it is as 
much as to say, “ You know what we can do, it is 
useless for us to make great promises.” 

“ Lippincott’s New Monthly Magazine.— Tlie 
undersigned propose to publish a new first-class 
magazine of Literature, Science, and Education, the 
first number to be issued January, 18G8. Original 
contributions respectfully invited. J. B. Lipjiin- 
cott &, Co., 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia.” 

Postal Money Order. —A money order for any 
amount from $1 to §20 can be procured for ten cents, 
and for any sum between §20 and §50 for twenty-five 
cents, and full security for its transmission guaran¬ 
teed. By getting a money order you insure the 
receipt to the jiublisher of the amount sent. When 
remitting, procure a post-ofiice order or a draft. If 
you cannot procure either, send U. S. or National 
Bank Notes. 

“ Calico balls are expected to be numerous in New 
York this winter.” 

Calico may be cheap, but it is not the price of the 
stutf, it is what is charged for the making up. An 
instance came under our own notice. A lady paid 
§15 for the material of a dress, and she was charged 
§45 for the making j very little trimming was used. 
The jirices charged are enormous. We wonder there 
are not hundreds of dressmakers where there are 
tens. Take bonnets as another instance. The ma¬ 
terials in a §50 or §C0 bonnet will cost about §15. 
Some little allowance may be made for the fashion of 
the thing ; but the charges for bonnets and for dress¬ 
making are enormous. The persons engaged iu both 
of the above occupations rapidly realize fortunes. 

A Present for a Lady. —Did it ever strike any 
of our young friends that they could not make a 
more agreeable Christmas or New Year’s present to 
a young lady than a year’s subscriiition to the 
Lady’s Book? AYill it not monthly call the donor 
to their remembrance, and will tliey not be particu¬ 
larly gratified iu receiving so useful a present ? 

Our subscribers and friends are requested to favor 
us with any good notions or suggestions for sub¬ 
jects interesting to the home circle, such as approved 
receipts for cooking, cleaning, etc., which may not 
be generally known, or have not hitherto been 
published. In this way much information may be 
rendered, which, published in a widely-circulated 
magazine like the Lady’s Book, would prove most 
valuable to a large number of our countrywomen. 
By thus taking a little trouble, our correspondents 
would confer, in many case-s, considerable benefits 
on their less well-informed sisters, imparting to in¬ 
experienced minds much useful knowledge which 
would otherwise be. the property of but small sec¬ 
tions of the community. 
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OUR 3IUSICAL. COLUMN. 

Holloivaifs Musical Monthly for 1868.—The January 
number of this favorite musical periodical is now 
ready, commencing the sixth volume and the sixth 
year. The Monthly has steadily won its way to popu¬ 
lar favor, and has outlived and lived down every 
attempt at rivalry or competition. It is now the 
most popular musical periodical in this country, and 
is an absolute necessity in many musical households. 
The new volume will be superior to any yet pub¬ 
lished, and a glance at the .Tanuary number alone will 
prove how far it is above all competition. The engrav¬ 
ing in the number is a fine illustration accompanying 
Spencer’s beautiful Cradle Song. This is printed in 
four colors, and is a gem. It is the fir.st time that an 
illustration of this kind has ever been introduced 
into a musical periodical. In addition to Spencer’s 
Cradle Song, which is w'ritten expressly for this num¬ 
ber of the Monthly, there is a fine composition by E. 
Mack, one of the most popular composers in this 
country; also a new and sprightly humorous song, 
and a new and beautiful polka. All this music is 
just such as every piano player wants and is con¬ 
stantly purchasing; even the style of the printing 
and publishing of tlie Monthly being precisely similar 
to the best sheet music. The terms are but $4 per 
annum, single numbers 40 cents, clubs of seven copies 
one year $3 each. For new subscribers for 18G8 we 
offer the following splendid i)remium :— 

Music given aioay.—To every one sending in two 
new subscribers to Holloway’s Musical Monthly for 
1868, we will award the liberal premium of Five dol¬ 
lars’ worth of new and fashionable sheet music of 
their own selection. Lovers of music in every town 
and village in the United States sliould avail them¬ 
selves of this opportunity to secure a fine lot of new 
music at a very trifling amount of labor and without 
any cost. There is no person but can easily obtain 
two or more subscribers, simi)ly by showing a few 
numbers to two or three friends. On receipt of the 
two names with the money (eight dollars) we will 
forward a catalogue from which to make selections. 
Sample copy of the January number to make use of 
in obtaining subscribers, will be sent free of postage 
on receipt of 40 cents. Address J. Starr Holloway, 
Publisher Musical Monthly, Box Post-Office, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Boxind Volumes. —We have a few copies of the vol¬ 
ume for 1867, as well as previous volumes, neatly 
bound, which we will send free of postage to any 
address on receii)t of $6 50 per copy. They make a 
most elegant and valuable Christmas or New Year’s 
present. 

Our New Catalogue of Sheet Music embraces many of 
the most i)opular songs and pieces now in use, and 
we will forward one on application to any address. 
Leaves that are Fairest is Stewart’s last and best 
song, price 30 cents. Christmas Bells is a beautiful 
duet and chorus for the holidays, 30. Around the 
Fire, just in season, 30. Another Year, New Year’s 
song, 20. Oh, Wert Thou in the Chilly Blast] win¬ 
ter song, 30. Under the Mistletoe, by Glover, just in 
season, 20. Also, Kris Kingle March, with capital 
portrait of the jolly old chap himself, 50. Snow¬ 
flakes, by Brinley Richards, beautifully illustrated, 
50. Christmas Chimes, by. Brinley Richards, 40. 
Frozen Rill Polka Schottische, very popular, 30. 
Winter Green Polka Mazourka, 20. Snow Castles, 
by Ascher, 20. Any of the above, or other music, 
sent free of postage on receipt of price. 

Teachers of Music, Schools, etc., on writing to us 
will be furnished with a package of music for exa¬ 
mination, out of which they can return what they do 
not like. Address as above, 

J. Staiiii Holloway. 


“Thic Pajilor Stage,” by Miss S. Annie Frost. 
Here is a little book that is invaluable in a family of 
young folks. A series of dramas that can be played 
by the family circle, or if they do not wish to go to 
the trouble of ‘’‘getting it up”—as the phrase is—let 
the parts be written out for each character, and let 
them be read aloud in the family circle. It is amus¬ 
ing, and at the same time it gives great practice to 
the voice. It can be procured of Dick & Fitzgerald, 
of New York. 

Registered Letter.s. —Why register a letter that 
will cost you 20 cents and no certainty of its coming 
to hand, when you can get a post-office order from 
§1 to $20 for 10 cents, or from $20 to $50 for 25 cents, 
with the certainty of its being received] 

Unladylike. — Attempting to entice a servant 
away from a place. No lady will ever attempt to do 
such an act. One that would, deserves to have water 
throAvn over her from the third story window. Such 
punishment is dreadful, Ave knoAV, and yet such a 
person would deserve it. 

“Godey”— that household name dear to me from 
my earliest youth. I sought it Avhen I could only 
appreciate the pictures. I loved it Avhen I learned 
to read ; and as a married Avoman I adore it. What 
Avould I do AV'ithout it] It is my vade mecum. Long 
may you live to publish it, and long may I live to 
enjoy it. Mrs. M. E. P., Afm. 

The Wineshops op Brussels, Avhich hitherto had 
been compelled by laAV to close at one in the morning, 
have rct eived liberty to remain open, if they choose, 
all night. The consequence is tliat they noAv shut 
U]) at half-past twelve, thirty minutes earlier than 
before. People, knoAving that they are not restricted 
as to time, care less about remaining in these places, 
and go liome earlier. 

A little bit of human nature. Like the Frenchman 
Avho Avanted his money if the banker couldn’t pay 
him, and did not Avant it if he could. 

“ Amateur farming seldom or never pays. A gen¬ 
tleman of Taunton, Mass., Avho raised his OAvn pbt.a- 
toes this year, kept a correct account of all the 
expcnse.s, and finds that they cost him |J4.68 per 
bushel—HHir times the market price.” 

There is no dou!)t of it. Carrots, beets, cauIifloAver, 
in tlie same proportion. The reply of the amateur 
is: “We ahvays get them fresh.” So they could if 
they bought of any farmer in their neighborhood. 

“The London Times has a subscriber a hundred 
years old, who has read tliat paper since it Avas first 
started.” 

We have four subscribers, each of Avhoni has been a 
subscriber for thirty-seven and a half years. Multi¬ 
ply them together and they Avill make one hundred 
and fifty years. 

A Lady Avho had tAVo children sick Avith the mea¬ 
sles Avrote to a friend for the best remedy. The 
friend had just received a note from another lady 
inquiring the Avay to pickle cucumbers. In the con- 
fusion the lady Avho inquired about the pickles re¬ 
ceived the remedy for measles, and the anxious 
mother of the sick children Avith horror read the 
folloAving : “ Scald tliom tliree or four times in A’^ery 
liot Aunegar and sprinkle them Avith salt, and in a 
very fcAV days they Avill be cured.” 

PO.STAGE on the Lady’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office Avhere the Book is receiA'ed. 

NeAvs-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. • 
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SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t‘fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-olilce order. 

Address L. A. Grodey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, 
state to.what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Eauy’s Book is not re¬ 
ceived, write at once for it; don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a Avafer in addition. 

3Irs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address 
“ Fashion Editress, care L. A. G-odey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re¬ 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 

Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. 


Upon the following subject we have frequently 
cautioned mothers. Several articles have appeared 
in our Book upon this subject. The extract we now 
give is from the New York Mail :— 


Child Freezing. — Fashionable American mo¬ 
thers, those Avho live in marble or broAvn stone, high 
stoop fronts ; those who are fond of the opera, love 
to entertain company, give big dinners, and dash 
through the park in a si)lendid carriage, and the 
ladies Avhose ears we would reach, if possible, re¬ 
minding them that the cold, disagreeable, changeable 
days arc upon us, and that many of their children 
are freezing to death ! This crime is a groiving one 
in America—it is appalling in England, and yet Eng¬ 
lish mothers are said to be more sensible than Ameri¬ 
can in these matters. 

At the present Social Science Congress, Avhich has 
just been in session at Belfast, England, Sir James 
Simpson delivered an address on health. Great mor¬ 
tality, he said, ivas caused by bad sewerage, bad 
Avater, and impure air. Dreadful mortality befell 
children, OAving to sufficient care not being paid to 
the clothing of their arms and legs. They should be 
kept Avarm, and not exposed. He said that in Eng¬ 
land mothers frequently neglected children, and car¬ 
ried dogs in their arms. This last charge cannot be 
laid to the door of American motners, for they have 
not yet learned to value dogs higher than their OAvn 
offspring. 

But it is a sad truth, one for Avhich every sensible 
mother should blush, that hundreds and thousands 
of little children annually perish from not being pro¬ 
perly dressed. The legs and arms, including the feet 
and hands, more than any other parts of the body, 
need to be Avarmly clad. These being the furthest 
removed from the centre of tha circulation, arc Avith 
more difficulty kept AA’-arm, and need an extra amount 
of clothing. If the limbs arc alloAved to become 
chilled, the blood is driven back from them, and the 
chest, head, or some other part becomes congested, 
and suddenly the frightened mother finds her darling 
sick Avith an alarming attack of crouj), brain fever, 
lung fever, or boAvel complaint, Avhich is almost sure 
to terminate in death. 

Nothing is needed more than a society for the pre- 
A'ention of cruelty to children; and every time a 
child is seen upon any of our public thoroughfares, 
or in any of our parks, improperly clothed, its little 
knees exposed to the air, its limbs scantily coA’cred, 
etc., the nurse or somebody else, should be arrested 
and fined for endangering the lives of those in their 
charge. It Avould seem that an appeal to mothers 
upon such an important subject as this Avas Avholly 
unnecessary; but facts cannot be ignored, and the 
daily evidence of our eyes tells us }ioav miich those 
Avho have children need a conscience in this matter. 


The Cozzens’ House, Omaha, State of Ne-braska, 
kept by our old friend, Mr. EdAVard (Jozzens, late of 
West Point, N. Y., is one of the institutions of the 
great NortliAvest. It is a magnificent establishment, 
admirably kept by the greatest of landlords. You 
cannot go AA^rong by stoiiping at a hotel that is con¬ 
ducted by a Cozzens. Here is the Omaha House, 
Cozzens’ Hotel at West Point, and the Heath House 
at Schoolcy’s Mountain, all kept by the brothers 
Edward, Theodore, and Sylvanus Cozzens. 

Advertisements.—P ersons Avishing information 
about any of the articles advertised in our Book 
must address the advertiser. 

Peterson’s Philadelphia Counterfeit Detec¬ 
tor.—A publication that every business man should 
IiaA^’e. It is corrected by the great bankers, Drexel 6c 
Co., and the price is only $1 50 a year for the monthly 
issue, i^3 for the semi-monthly. Address T. B. Peter¬ 
son & Brother, Philadelphia. 

Furs.—T he finest display of furs is noAV on exhibi¬ 
tion at the stores of J. Pi. Terry, 409 BroadAvay, and 
Union Square, NeAV York. Furs are a specialty of 
Terry. But he does not confine his business exclu¬ 
sively to them. Children’s hats, robes for carriages, 
and fancy articles of every kind. It is a pleasure to 
look even in the AAundoAVS of the store in Union 
Square, but to examine the inside is a great treat. 

In an /irticle upon the comic papers of London the 
folloAving passage occurs :— 

“ If imitation be the highest compliment that can 
be paid to genius, then certainly Funch has been 
complimented in the most superb manner; for it has 
had many imitators, but few rivals.” 

We may also say, then is the Lady’s Book highly 
complimented. Every lady’s magazine noAv in ex¬ 
istence Avas started after the Lady’s Book. Com¬ 
pare them, and you Avill find that every one has its 
separate departments copied from the Lady’s Book. 
We Avish some one of them Avould start a neAv idea. 
We might then have a chance to knoAV Avhat copying 
is, supposing that it Avould be Avorth copying. 

One of the most gratifying results of the Paris 
Exposition is the Avcll-descrvcd honor conferred upon 
the Avell-knoAVu firm of Wheeler 6c AVilson. Ihej 
have for years stood in the front rank of manufac¬ 
turers of SeAving Machines in this country, and their 
name has become a household Avord throughout Eu¬ 
rope. Their Machines have a Avorld-Avide reputation 
for thorough excellence and perfect Avork, and they 
have alAvays been the foremost in the march of im¬ 
provements, until it is almost impossible to conceive 
that anything can be added to their Macliine, to 
achieve any greater perfection. So proud a position 
could hardly need an added honor, but Euroj)e has 
conferred upon them so distinguished a reAvard, that 
all Avill acknoAvledge noAV that they stand aboA’e all 
the first makers in the Avorld. They had eighty-tAVO 
first-class comi)etitors in the Paris Exposition, but 
the jurv aAvarded to W^heeler 6c W^ilson the only 
Gold Medal for the most perfect ScAving Machine 
and Button-hole Machine; thus placing them at the 
head of all SeAving Machine manufacturers both in 
Europe and America. This is their due; they haA e 
earned it, and Ave rejoice at their success.—New; York 
Art Journal. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine.—T his valuable cheap 
Lady’s Magazine Avill be sent Avith Godey’s Lady’s 
Book one year on receipt of -$4. 
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ON GAIIDENING. 

Horticultural pursuits are yearly becoming 
greater objects of interest to our people, and with 
the enterprise so characteristic of Americans, the 
day is not far distant when we shall excel all other 
nations in the art of gardening. We may not be able 
to boast of the royal and princely gardens of older 
nations, although the great Central Park of New 
York, and the contemplated Fairmount Park of 
Philadelphia, under its present able management, 
will be fair specimens of what may be done in land¬ 
scape gardening; but, as a general thing, among the 
masses, the refining and beneficial influences of hor¬ 
ticulture will be more generally diffused. To the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Press of this coun¬ 
try, The Gardiner’s Monthly of this city, the Hor¬ 
ticulturist and American Agriculturist, New York, 
Country Gentleman of Albany, American Journal of 
Horticulture, Boston, and the leading nurserymen 
and seedsmen of this country, aided by the facilities 
extended by our government in the distribution of 
seeds and plants by mail, at such a cheap rate of 
postage (four-pound packages of seeds and plants 
can be forwarded by mail to any part of the United 
States at the rate of eight cents per pound), are we 
indebted for the wonderful progress made in horti¬ 
culture within the past six years. 

Among the pioneers in the good work, is our old 
friend and neighbor, Hknry A. Drkek, 714 Chestnut 
Street, who has devoted nearly a lifetime to his pro¬ 
fession, and whose name has become a household 
word from one extremity to the other of our coun¬ 
try as a reliable and conscientious seedsman and 
florist. He has just published his Annual of one 
hundred pages, entitled Dreer^s Garden Calendar for 
1868, which contains a greater amount than ever of 
interesting matter in relation to gardening, the pre¬ 
paration of soil, hot-beds, sowing of seeds, and man- 
.agement of the vegetable, fruit, and flower garden, 
with select lists of seeds and plants. All who arc 
interested in this subject, should at once send for a 
copy, which will be mailed to all who inclose a 
stamp. . Address HENRY A. DREER, 

714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

A Clergyman one Sunday, at the close of liis 
sermon, gave notice to the congregation that in the 
course of the week he expected to go on a mission 
to the heathen. One of his parishioners exclaimed : 
“ Why, my dear sir, you have never told us one 
word of this before. What shall we do?” “ Oli! 
brother,” said the minister, “ I don’t intend to go 
out of town.” 

He need not leave the town ; we have the heathen 
here. 

Mr. T. W. Rorertsox, of London, received, a few 
days ago, from Baltimore, the payment of fees to a 
considerable amount for the performance of his 
comedy, “Caste,” in that city. Such a spontaneous 
acknowledgment of an author’s claims, which could 
not be enforced in the present state of international 
copyright, deserves to bo recorded. 

Yes, that is all well enough. Large sums of money 
have been sent from here to English authors, but 
w'ill some one chronicle the first instance of an En¬ 
glish publisher sending money to an American author 
whose works he has printed. 

Moxoorams. —What stui)id things they are. How 
are you to tell which are the initials of the first or 
last name? Suppose the letters are W. R. S. It 
may be S. R. AV., R. AV. S., S. AA^ R., AV. S. R., or 
AV. R. S. 

AVe cannot send the Ladv’.s Book in exchange for 
poetry. AVe have an abundance of the latter on 
hand. 


Another proof of the antiquity of the chignon. 
The following proves it to have been in fashion nearly 
one hundred years ago. The Hairdressers^ Journal 
makes the following quotations from a book on 
hairdressing, bearing the date of 1782:— 

“Those ladies who are obliged to wear false hair, 
I would inform them that the greatest difficultv at¬ 
tending it is putting it on i)roperly. * * * Now 
to put it on, and first the false cliignon. I have be¬ 
fore said where this is to be placed, but if it is not 
made very flat and strong, with a good smaU comb, 
it will make the head appear bumpy and awkward 
beliind.” In these words the ugliest of all fashiona¬ 
ble adornments of the head is most clearly identified, 
both by name and nature, and it is only another 
proof that, as in architecture so in the coiff ure, we go 
back to the past for the styles and fashions—a hun¬ 
dred years is only a modern revival, indeed. Is there 
not a wig in the British Museum very like the pre¬ 
sent fashion which is at least two thousand years 
old? 

All letters and offerings of music must be ad¬ 
dressed to .1. Starr Holloway, editor Musical De¬ 
partment of the Lady’s Book. 

A Scene in Parts.— A young woman determined 
to have baked ai)ples. A party of Americans were 
stopping at a French hotel. Among them was a 
young lady in whose system nature had imi)lanted a 
weakness for baked apples. This estimable fruit 
prepared in that way is unknown in Paris. In the 
crude state it is admired, enshrined in a tart it is 
adored, but they never develop its graces, like the 
flowers on a China vase, by mortifying the lusts of 
its raDier unrefined flesh in an oven. Mademoiselle 
had, nevertheless, made up her mind to satisfy her 
cravings, and the first day of her appearance at 
breakfast asked for some baked apples. She did not 
get them, for the simple reason that none of the peo- 
])lc in the hotel knew what she meant. The second 
day, on taking her seat, she said, simply and curtly, 
“ I should like some baked apples.” The next day, 
“I want some baked apples.” On the fourth slie 
came like an inevitable doom, and froze the muscles 
of the waiters with the words, “I must have some 
baked apples.” On the morning of the fifth day the 
family on approaching the table found their persever¬ 
ing relative seated with a plate of that fruit before 
her. How this result was attained was never known. 
By what mysterious operation the waiters discovered 
the meaning of those English words, for Mademoi¬ 
selle si)oke ho other language, and by what i)rocess 
they succeeded in imparting it to the cook will pro¬ 
bably never be known except to themselves. I am 
inclined to attribute it to tlie abstract strength of the 
human intellect w'orking through a vigorous and un¬ 
flinching agent, and doubtless, if the young gentle¬ 
man first referred to had come to the threshold of 
thatcfl/e for five successive evenings and propounded 
tlie same question, he would have learned how much 
they asked for a dinner, and that in spite of the im¬ 
pediments that I enumerated. 

More About French Beggars.— There is a beg¬ 
gar who sits on the bridge crossing the Seine, and 
leading to the Corps Legislatif, in Paris, whose 
battered cap is almost daily seen heavily w'eighed 
down with sous and small silver pieces. He is a de¬ 
scendant of a long line of beggars who have begged 
there for generations. The position of the Paris 
beggars often descend, by the noble law of primo¬ 
geniture, from beggar fatlier to beggar son. Some¬ 
times a beggar announces his position for sale, as 
he intends to retire from the business, and then 
there is often a great excitement in the mendicant 
world. The position is auctioned off to the highest 
bidder, and prices sometimes run so high that the 
buyer makes a bad speculation of it, and docs not 
recover his original outlay through many months of 
industrious begging. 

The Children’s Hour, published by T. S. Arthur 
& Co., the best juvenile magazine extant, as we 
anticipated has gone ahead of all others. Mr. Arthur 
is obliged to keep his press going night and day to 
supply the demand. For $3.50 we will send the 
Lady’s Book and Children’s Hour one year. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac II. Hobbs, Architect, Philadelphia. 




Ik presenting this design I do not hesitate to say* 
that it will make a beautiful and convenient resi¬ 
dence, which will harmonize beautifully in a rolling 
country. It can be built of either stone or bricks, 
painted, or, with slight modifications, it can be al¬ 
tered to frame if desired. 

The great beauty of such a building is in the pro¬ 
portion of its parts, and its adaptation to the site 
for which it is intended, whether it is to bo seen 
from a long or short distance, as upon this will de¬ 
pend the sizes of brackets, cornices, etc. 

The color the building is to be painted should 
always be known before the same is proportioned, 
as the size of an object will be very different in its 
proportion when painted white from tliat wliich is 
painted brown or any other broken color. In fact, 
so many considerations must be entered into to 
secure a successful house that they are rarely, ob¬ 
tained. Each part, if successful, should, ivhen 
viewed, appear quiet and beautiful; no part should 
intrude itself upon the mind so decidedly as to 
occupy more attention than is justly due to its office 
and importance, and should in no event be allowed 
to “ chop up” the design as a whole. 

This is imperative, as largeness of effect and 
grandeur arc alone dei)endent upon the principle. 

First Story .—A portico ; B stair hall, 15 by 17 feet; 



O drawing-room, 18 by 33 feet; D hall; E library, 
18 by 18 feet; F winter parlor, 16 by 21 feet; G- din¬ 
ing-room, 15 by 30 feet; H breakfast-room, 16 by 18 
feet; I waiting hall; J porch. 

Second Story .—K verandah; E hall; IM chamber, 
18 by 33 feet; N chamber, 18 by 18 feet; O chamber; 
P dressing-room, 8 by 11 feet; R chamber, 16 by 21 
feet; S back stairs ;‘T chamber, 10 by 18 feet'; U 
bath-room, 7 by 10 feet. 

Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, 

Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadeljdiia, Pa. 

Post-Officc Box, No. 1383. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Address “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadeli)hia.” 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa¬ 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp ; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
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county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

J. A. W.—Sent pin October 19, 1867. 

3Irs. S. A. B,—Sent pattern 19th. 

C. W. S.—Sent pattern by M. U. express 19th. 

J. S. II.—Sent pattern by M. U. express 19th. 

3Iiss M. J. M.—Sent pattern by Adams’s express 
19th. . 

S. B. W.-—Sent pattern 19th. 

3riss E. H.—Sent hair braid 19th. 

3Irs. N. Gr. —Sent i)atterns 26th. 

3Irs. W. E. .T.—Sent patterns 26th. 

3Iiss K, W.—Sent patterns 26th. 

3Irs. .T. B. B.—Sent patterns 26th. 

3Iiss M. M. B.—Sent hair curls 29th. 

W. A. P.—Sent pattern 29th. 

3Irs. W. P,—Sent pattern 29th. 

J. E. T.—Sent hair crimpers 31st. 

Mrs. F. E. B.—Sent articles 31st. 

3Irs. D. A. .T.—Sent pattern 31st. 

A. Iv.—Sent lead comb 31st. 

A. W.—Sent dress by Adams’s express 31st. 

G-. B.—Sent pattern‘31st. 

3Irs. L. E.—Sent rubber gloves by Adams’s express 
Slst. 

.S. 31.—Sent rubber gloves 31st. 

3Irs. W. S. H.—Sent rubber gloves by Hamden’s 
express 31st. 

S. 31. 31.—Sent articles November 2d. 

3Irs. W. H. 3'IcB.—Sent zephyr by Adams’s ex¬ 
express 2d. 

3Irs. E. G. 31.—Sent pattern 4th. 

3Iiss A. A. B.—Sent jiattern 4th. 

P. 31. G.—Sent curl clasps 4th. 

3Iiss J. X.—Sent articles 4t]i._: 

A. W. H.—Sent articles 4th. 

3rrs. C. Ji.—Sent articles 4th. 

3Irs, G. E.—Sent pattern 5th. 

3Irs. A. 31. S.—Sent pattern 5th. 

3Irs. S. J. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
15th. 

3Irs. W. H. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
15th. 

Miss T. S. C.—Sent pattern 15th. 

3Iiss E. (.-. 31.—Sent slipper pattern by Adams’s 
expres.s 15 th. 

3Irs. E. 31. A.—Sent pattern 15th. 

A. 31. F.—Sent pattern 15th. 

3Irs. .T. .T. 3IcC.—Sent pattern 15th. 

3Iiss 31. B. H.—Sent hair curlers 15th. 

3Irs. W. V. B. AV.—Sent collars 15th. 

31iss D. H. H.—Sent curls 15th. 

3Irs. S. .T. P.—Sent pattern 15th. 

3Irs. B. L. AV.—Sent pattern 15th. 

3Irs. N. G.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. S. E. B.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. C. Y. .T.—Sent hair crimpers 19th. 

3Irs. C. T.—Sent hair crimpers 19th. 

3Irs. A. .T. B.—Sent fan by Adams’s express 19th. 

3Irs. E. .T.—You give the address yourself—School 
of Design, Gooper institute, N. Y. 

Victoria.—It is pronounced Dan-te. 

3Irs. E. G. S., and S. H., will please accept our 
tlianks for receipts. 

“A Gonstant Beader,” at Govington, Ky., is not a 
careful reader. If hb will look on page 451, in the 
same number, first paragra])h of “Godey’s Arm- 
Ghair,” he Avill find his answer. Let us remind him 
that adjective is not spelled with a capital A. 

AVilsonville.—Y'our request too late by three Aveeks. 
AVhen will our friends learn that our immense edition 
requires us to go to press two months before date! 

S. B. G.—It is no diagram. 

31. A., BroAvnsville, Pa.—1. No. 2. Pronounced 
Bron-tc, no accent. 3. How is it possible that we 
should be able to answer thisl Never heard that any 
person ever tried the article. 

Six of the queries tins month'we were requested to 
answer in !he December number. All of them were 
received long after the December number had been 
printed. 

3Iertic.—AVc do not know what causes the redness 
on your face. Ask your doctor. 

E, H.—He. sliould* first obtain your parents’ con¬ 
sent before he can presume to address you as a lover. 

3trs. E. T. AV.—"No lady need be ashamed of doing 
that Avhich is useful and necessary for the good or¬ 
der of a household. 


Jfitsjjions. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSOBIBERS. 

Havtxg had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis¬ 
tance, the Editress 'of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-Avork, Avorsteds, children’s Avardrobes, mantil¬ 
las, and mantelets, Avill be chosen Avith a vieAV to 
economy as Avell as taste; and boxes or packages 
foi’Avarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders^ accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture^ to he addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publislvcr will be ac¬ 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knoAvs nothing of the trans¬ 
actions; and Avhether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not knoAV. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom¬ 
panied by a note of the height, comi)lexion, and 
general style of the person, on Avhich much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hatleigh’s, or 
(XirAven Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from 3Iessrs. A. T. SteAvart & Co., Ncav York; lin¬ 
gerie and lace from G. AV. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele¬ 
brated establishments; jcAvelry from AVriggens & 
AVarden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

AVhen goods are ordered, the fashions that preA’ail 
here goA'ern the purchase ; therefore, no articles Avill 
bo taken back. AVhen the goods are sent, the trans¬ 
action must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE* 

Fig. 1.—AVedding toilette. Dress of Avhite silk, tight¬ 
ly gored in front, but slightly full at the back. Each 
seam is coA'ered by a piece of the silk, scalloped on 
one side, bound Avith satin, and trimmed Avith blonde 
lace. The edge is cut out in scallops and trimmed 
Avith satin pipings and pearl buttons. Loops and 
bands of Avhite satin Avith fringed ends are placed 
on the sleoA-es and at the back of the dress. The 
veil is of tulle and can be Avorn over the face or throAvn 
back at pleasure. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of bright purple silk, trimmed on the 
edge Avith a box-plaited ruffle and a roAV of large jet 
beads. The over-dress is of black silk, trimmed Avith 
jet studs and a very heavy silk fringe. The sleeA'es 
are A-^ery long and floAving. This is a A’ery good model, 
and Avill look Avell in reps, poplin, or merino. It is 
also a good stylo of dress for a miss. 

Fig. 3.—Bridal costume. Skirt of Avhite satin, 
trimmed on the edge with a deep puffing of tulle 
spotted Avith crystal. A box-plaiting of white satin, 
bound on each side, finishes the puffing. The over¬ 
dress is gored, and made of Avhite satin striped Avith 
velA'et, and trimmed Avith a drop fringe of satin and 
crystal. A scarf is fastened on each shoulder, and 
ties beloAV the Avaist. The veil is of tulle, fastened 
in Avitli a rich gold comb. 

Fig. 4.—Child’s dress of stone-colored poplin, dot¬ 
ted Avitli A'clvet, and trimmed Avith plaits of scarlet 
vch’-et. The underskirt is of plain poplin, trimmed 
Avith a plait to match the over skirt. Hat of gray 
velvet, trimmed Avith a scarlet plait. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of bright blue reps gored and trimmed 
to simulate tAVO skirts. The trimming consists of 
bands of chinchilla fur arranged as shoAvn in the 
plate. The muff and trimmings could be of Astrakan 
cloth, Avhich Avould lessen the expense of the suit, 
and be A^cry pretty.and effective. Hat of black 
velvet, Avith a bird of Paradise at the side, ? 
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Pig. G.—Home dress of green silk, with over-dress 
of Bismarck silk, trimmed with bias folds of green 
and a band of swan’s-down. The tight sleeves and 
belt match the underskirt. The hair is waved, and 
bound with bands of green velvet studded with jet. 


COLORED DESIGN 

FOR THE CENTRE OF AN AFFGHAN OR SOFA CU.SHION. 

{See Front of Book.) 

The stag would be improved by being worketl in 
shades of brown, the lightest one in floss silk. The 
figure can be increased in size by working it on 
coarser canvas. It would be very effective worked 
on scarlet cloth, which could be done by basting a 
square of canvas over the cloth, then ^vorking 
through both cloth and canvas, and, when finished, 
pulling out the canvas thread by thread. 

WALKING DRESSES.- 

(Sec Engravings, Page 32.) 

Fig. 1.—Dress of wine-colored reps, trimmed in the 
sash form at the sides, with velvet to match, and 
large fancy buttons. The trimming is arranged on 
the skirt to simulate two skirts. The effect is in¬ 
creased by having the portion of the dress below the 
trimming of a darker shade of silk. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of frog-color winsey, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet laid in steps on the front of 
the dress. The corsage is trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of noisette (a new shade of brown) 
velours, trimmed with narrows of jet gimj) and a 
feilk fringe tipped with jet. To give the dress more 
the appearance of two skirts, the lower part is of silk 
of a darker shade. The sack is of velours, to match 
tJie silk, and the tight sleeves are of silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress, made with two skirts. The 
material is blue poplin, trimmed with velvet strajis 
of different lengths pointed at the ends. The over¬ 
skirt is laid in very full plaits at the ^ide, which 
give a very graceful effect. At the back is a wide 
sash of the material bound and trimmed ivith velvet, 
and tied or arranged in four loops and two long ends. 
This costume is intended for a miss. 

Fig. 5.—Walking suit of gray poplin, trimmed with 
four plain bands of bias satin sliglitly darker than 
the dress. The appearance of a second skirt is given 
by four more bands of satin fastened up at each side 
by a bunch of leaves formed of satin. The corsage 
i.s trimmed to correspond. The dress would be im¬ 
proved by having a poplin sash, bound with satin 
and ornamented Avith leaves, tied in large loops at 
the back. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 

FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking costume of light Bismarck a'O- 
lours, trimmed Avith bands of satin of the same shade, 
and Bismarck vch'ct buttons. The quillings may be 
of the dress material or of satin, the latter of cour.se 
Avould be the most elegant. The dress can bo made 
Avith two skirts, or the trimming can bo laid on to 
giA'e the appearance of a seepnd skirt. Hat of Bis¬ 
marck velvet, Avith lace veil to match. The boots 
are of bronze kid. 

Fig. 2.—Short Avalking suit of Bismarck-colored 
silk poplin, trimmed Avith narroAV black velvet, jet 
buttons, and a broAvn and black Tom Thumb fringe. 
The same model’.Avould ansAver for silk. The cos¬ 
tume can be made Avith tivo skirts, or the second skirt 
can be simulated by trimming. Bonnet of white silk, 
puffed and trimmed Avith a velvet rose on one side. 

Fig. 3.—Promenade costume. Suit of gray velours, 
trimmed on the skirt Avith a stuffed band of gray 
satin, finished on each side Avith a very heavy satin 


cord, and studded AVith jet beads. The sack is of a 
very noA'el cut, embroidered richly Avith diff'erent 
shades of gray silk and fine jet beads. The edge of 
the Avrap is finished Avith rouleaux of satin, studded 
Avith beads. The ends in front are trimmed Avith a 
deep fringe formed of gray silk and jet. Muff of gray 
plush. Hat of gray velvet, bound Avith a darker 
shade, and trimmed Avith peacock tips. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit of broAvn reps, trimmed Avith 
a broad plait of broAvn A^elvet and a broAvn silk rib¬ 
bon. The sack is cut to the figure, and ornamented 
Avith a scarf of silk carelessly looped below the Avaist. 
Bonnet of broAvn velvet, trimmed Avith broAvn satin 
and broAvn A*elvet floAvers. Boots of bronze kid. 

Fig. 5.—Dinner or reception dress of luminous 
green silk, trimmed Avith a band of Avhite satin and 
narroAV green fringe. This trimming is arranged to 
simulate a double skirt. The straps are all of Avhite 
satin, and the buttons of green velvet. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Hat of fancy mixed gray veh^’et, trimmed 
Avith a broad band of scarlet velvet, on Avhich are 
arranged gray A’^elvet leaves and scarlet floAvers. The 
A'eil is of spotted gray lace, trimmed Avith a band of 
scarlet velvet dotted Avith black beads. 

Fig. 2.—Fancjhon bonnet of broAvn veli’et, orna¬ 
mented Avith bunches of gold grapes and gold beads. 
A A'eil of broAvn lace falls over the chignon. 

Fig. 3.—G-ray poplin dress, Avith fancy corsage and 
sash of green silk, trimmed Avith chenille fringe. 
The sash is finished on the edge Avith a very deep 
silk and chenille fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of black silk, trimmed Avith bands 
formed of black and Avhite satin run in together. 
The basque is quite noA'el, and Avill look Avell in any 
material. 

Fig. 5.—Morning jacket, it la Grecque. The upper 
part simulates a square chemisette, Avith small tucks 
fastened on either side Avith Avide strips of insertion 
in embroidery or in guipure lace, if preferred. The 
loAver i)art is scalloped out and trimmed Avith narrow 
insertion. Long tight sleeves scalloped out at the 
bottom and trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. G.—Morning jacket of Avhite cambric, trimmed 
Avith bouillons, diA'ided by strips of insertion in 
embroidery, simulating rcA'ers and a pelerine. Tight 
sleeves Avith Avristbands trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 7.—Ncav style of opera cloak, cut Avithout any 
seams on the shoulders. It is of Avhite cloth striped 
Avith scarlet. The trimmings consist of bands of 
scarlet silk finished on the ends Avith heai'y tassels. 

Fig. 8.—Street sack of purple velvet cloth, Avorked 
Avith jet. The front of the sack is cut in square steps 
the same as the back. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Linen cuff and collar. Guipure 
d’art threatens at last to be superseded by embroi¬ 
dery, not the satin stitch Avorked Avith Avhite cotton, 
but figures, trees, landscapes, etc., Avorked Avith the 
finest black avooI or silk. This is noAv used for or¬ 
namenting squares of linen Avhich are seAvn alter¬ 
nately Avith squares of guipure (Part for antimacas¬ 
sars, bedquilts, etc., and it is also used for collars 
and cuffs. Our design illustrates the style and ten¬ 
dency of the fasliion, but Ave by no means recom¬ 
mend its adoption for Avearing apparel. Tlie head, 
intended to represent that of an Italian fisherman, 
is copied in thin lines. This art is, in fact, a sort of 
etching Avith the needle. 

Fig. 11.—AVhite body, made of AvoA'en tucked mus¬ 
lin, and trimmed Avith broad Cluny inserting and. 
lace coA’ered Avith a colored ribbon. 

Fig. 12.—Linen collar, Avith ends trimmed Avith 
Cluny lace. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Aprons Avith braces, for a little 
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girl from five to seven years old. These aprons are 
made of brown Holland, and trimmed with a pretty 
scarlet braid pattern. The pockets, waistband, and 
braces are bound with white scarlet braid, and the 
braces are edged on the outside with a ruche of the 
same. 

Fig. IS.—Suit for a little girl. The underskirt is of 
a dark shade of gray reps, made perfectly plain. The 
upper skirt is rather lighter, and tastefully trimmed 
with black and white velvet and braid. The fancy 
corsage is like the upper skirt,«and trimmed to match. 
Tlie high waist, with sleeves, is of the same shade as 
the underskirt. Boots of gray cloth, buttoned with 
jet buttons. Turban hat, made entirely of purple 
feathers, and decorated with a tasteful pompon of 
black and purple feathers. 

Fig. 16.—Suit for a little girl. Underskirt of a dark 
shade of cherry-colored merino. Upper skirt of a 
lighter shade, trimmed with black velvet. Sack of 
white cloth, dotted with cherry, and trimmed with 
small straps of the narrowest cherry velvet. 

Fig. 17.—Dress of white 'pique, richly braided with 
black mohair braid. Before using the braid it should 
be well scalded to prevent its running and disfiguring 
the material. 

Figs. 18 and 19.—AVinter costumes for children. 

Fig. 18.—Underskirt of blue merino, brimmed with 
a deep ruffle of the material laid in very wide plaits. 
The over-dress is of blue and white striped poplin, 
cut out fancifully on the edge, and is bound with 
bias velvet. The corsage, with short sasli-like ends, 
is also bound with velvet. The high waist, with 
sleeves, is of plain blue merino, trimmed with roAvs 
of narrow velvet. 

Fig. 19.—AValking suit of light Bismarck Irish pop¬ 
lin, bound on the edge with dark yellow brown 
velvet. The overskirt and sack are of Bismarck 
poplin, trimmed with velvet and pearl buttons. The 
same style of suit would make up admirably in jnqiid 
trimmed Avith Avhite or colored braid. The hat is ol 
Bismarck velvet, trimmed Avith a band of brown 
A'eh'et and a velvet flower. 


CHITCHAT 

UPON NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS, 
FOR JANUARY. 

Though nature is very uninviting, and we are 
obliged to hug closely our furs and Avarm Avraps, still 
it is pleasant to promenade through our streets and 
examine the beautiful fabrics displayed in the store 
AvindoAVS. It is also quite a study to note the many 
beautiful toilettes Avorn by the fair pedestrians. 

In former years travellers, on their return home, 
Avere immediately struck Avith the antiquated ap¬ 
pearance of their friends. This is no longer the case; 
they noAV find that Ave are iiosted up in all the latest 
novelties, and are as Avell dressed as most Parisians. 

Glancing noAV at the AvindoAVS, Ave find that autumn 
leaves have furnished many of the neAV tints. We 
see the burnished bronze of the oak, and tlie many 
brilliant hues of tlie maple. The yelloAvs vary from 
the palest Canary to the deep orange of the tiger 
lily. Purples shade from a misty violet to the deep 
tones of the rich pansy. In greens, Ave find the Azof, 
luminous, chemical, a goldish green, and another of 
a smoky blue. In broAvns avo have all the shades of 
the falling leaf, golden, red, Bismarck, and a lighter 
shade, knoAvn as Bismarck fnalode. Besides these, 
A\"e And the flaming orange and the brilliant gold 
color Avhich Ave so often see flashing over the forest 
leaves; a very beautiful ncAV pink, termed Aurora, 
Avhich lights up charmingly; Gris Anglais, u lishtar 
shade than steel color, and Avith a metallic cast; 
Dagmor blue, a very rich deep shade; and Regina, 


Avhich is a pink lilac. All these tints are to be found 
in silks, satins, ribbons, and velvets. Velveteens and 
l)iushca are very much AVorn, and are found in the 
brightest shades of Magenta, purple, blue, and broAvn. 

In dress materials Ave have a great variety of pop¬ 
lins, reps, velours and Avinscys, also a tissue of tAvo 
shades of broAvn, purple, green, or blue, on a ground 
of a darker shade, Avhich give a changeable effect to 
the material. We also see a black material over a 
Avhitc ground, producing a siU'ery appearance. Other 
fabrics, termed metallic, are Avoollen goods Avoven 
in Avith threads of silver or gold, giving great bril¬ 
liancy to the dress. TigrC’S are mixed goods, black 
Avith faAvn, broAvn, purple, or blue. 

With the abundant and full designs for dresses, 
both long and short, given this month, little Avould 
appear to remain for the pen to describe. Fashion, 
hoAvever, is ahvays busy, and is constantly shoAver- 
ing her latest inspirations on us. 

Noav it frequently happens that it is not convenient 
to cliange one’s dress for the promenade, and to let 
it drag proves fatal to a good material. It Avas there¬ 
fore necessary that Dame Fashion should invent 
some ncAV method for looping a trained skirt. The 
result of her cogitations proves admirable; she gives 
us a nCAV style of festooning quickly arranged, and 
at the same time graceful. AVc Avill try to describe it. 
Take hold of the skirt each side of the front breadth 
about half Avay doAvn, then raise it in a smooth fold 
to the height of a short dress ; carry the fold to the 
back, Avhere the tAVO sides, or the fold from the sides, 
are pinned together. The long jiortion of the skirt 
Avhich hangs doAvn at the back is then draAvn over 
Avliere the skirt is pinned together, and forms a bag¬ 
like looj). In our next number Ave Avill give a cut 
Avhich Avill probably explain our ideas better. 

The rings for looping dresses spoken of last month, 
are to be had in gilt or jet, arranged thus : Tavo rings 
about an inch and a half in diameter, Avith a bar 
doAvn the centre are run on the belt, from these are 
chains or else tAvo larger rings, Avhich are attached 
to a large ring about four inches in diameter. They 
are noAV used as ornaments for sashes, the long ends 
being passed through the rings. Modistes are mak¬ 
ing them of velvet or satin to suit the dross, and 
poAvdering them Avith fancy beads. They ar3 exceed¬ 
ingly stylish ornaments, and are very frequently 
Avorn at the side of the dress. 

Sashes have become very important items in a 
lady’s toilette, many of the fancy ones costing from 
fifteen to thirty dollars. Some of them are thus ar¬ 
ranged : Tfie belt consists of alternate folds of the 
dress material, and satin caught at the back by a boAV 
bound Avith satin ; the streamers are also bound Avith 
satin, and are tied in a knot at the end, and finished 
Avith a long tassel, or else the ends arc square and 
ornamented Avith a rosette or boAV made of satin. 
AVe also see them of Avide ribbon, velvet and satin 
arranged A VEcossaise ; that is, caught on the right 
shoulder and tied under the left arm. This is a good 
stylo for evening Avear, or for children. 

Tulle scarfs are frequently fastened on the shoul¬ 
ders and knotted over the skirt, on a thin evening 
dress ; the effect is very airy and graceful. 

A very great many of the loose sacques liaA^e rib¬ 
bons or sashes fastened at the side scams, and tied 
loosely at the back Avith boAv and ends. Other* Avraps 
are of the Redingote form, fit the figure closely, and 
are AVorn Avith a sash tied at the back. 

Among the ncAvest Avra])s Ave find paletdts or sacques 
of cloth very short in the back and cut in turrets, 
and the fronts quite long, finishing in square ends. 
Another is like a circular cape at the back, and a 
Breton jacket in front; it has tAvo sets of sleeA-es, 
one tight and the other floAving. Mantles intended 
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to be worn with trained dresses are made very long. 
See page 482 December number, and one of our front 
cuts in the present number. 

Very pretty floral fans have just been introduced. 
They are of wood jiainted to represent fio.wcrs, for 
instance, one formed of lilies of the valley was ar¬ 
ranged in this way. Each stick represented a long 
green lily leaf pointed and shaped after nature, and 
on each leaf were sprays and clusters of the lovely 
little white bellflowers. Others were formed of thick 
rows of different colored flowers blended charmingly 
with foliage. 

Marie Antoinette fichus are all the rage for even¬ 
ing wear. They are of tulle pointed at the back like 
a small cape; the fronts arc laid in plaits, cross over 
the breast, and tie at the back with long ends. Some 
are formed of lace inserting and ribbon, or rows of 
lace. They are also made to wear with high-necked 
silk dresses ; in which case they are of a bright con¬ 
trasting color made without folds, and trimmed on 
the edge with points of satin, lace, or fringe. Fichus 
as lorge as mantles form a charming novelty for 
■walking dresses. They are tied at the back with 
rounded lappcls, and are generally made of silk, 
trimmed with plusli or velvet. In the spring we 
think they will be much in favor for promenade wear. 
On silk evening dresses, they arc arranged as a small 
pointed bertha at the back, are but two inches deej) 
on the shoulders, cross in front, and tie with very 
long ends. The point formed at the neck in front 
where the bertha crosses, is filled in with tulle. 

Madame Deinorest has brought out a variety of 
new sleeves and fancy basques. The Nina is a sleeve 
almost close at the wrist, but cut above the elbow 
in long leaf-like points. Another is a close sleeve, 
but so arranged that it simulates a hanging sleeve 
with close undersleeve. This is quite pretty, and 
requires but little material. The Batinea is very 
■wide in the upper part, and is laid in a box plait to 
the elbow, where it is cut square and shaped in the 
coat style. From the elbow to the waist the outer 
CAlge is cut in scallops, and flat bows with buckles 
in the centre are ])laced between the scallops. 

In basquincs, or fancy girdles intended for evening 
wear or suitable for home dresses, we find the Bra¬ 
bant. This is a belt richly ornamented, attached 
to a basque a quarter of a yard deep on the hips and 
extending at the back into two sash ends a yard in 
length. The front is sloped into an end three-quar¬ 
ters of a yard deep. The edge is waved and ele¬ 
gantly trimmed with cluny lace and fringe. Another 
style* resembles the preceding in front* but in the 
back is merely a basquine nine inches long. The 
Viennois is formed of eight gores; two small ones 
on each hij) pointed and measuring three fingers from 
the belt to the end of the point. The others are also 
pointed and much longer, measuring about five 
fingers. Each gore is covered Avith trimming, and 
the edge is ornamented with bugle gimp and fringe. 
The Montmartre is a very stylish garment. It is 
cut with twelve gores ; first one gore a quarter of a 
■yard long, cut straiglit on the lower edge; then a 
long sash, also straight on the. lower edge; then two 
like the first; then a long sash and a short gore form 
just one-half of the basque. We should add that the 
gores are sloped on each side, the short ones sloping 
from five to two inches ; each scam is trimmed, also 
the edge. The ends of the sashes may be trimmed quite 
elaborately. Madame Deinorest has also brought 
out a large colored sheet containing a variety of ex¬ 
cellent models suitable for dressmakers. 

We will now describe a feAV costumes for children. 
For a boy of five a plaid skirt cut bias, quite short 
and made four yards Avide ; this fulness is laid in 
overlapping plaits, all running the same Avay, and 


each plait stitched doAvn tAvo inches at the waist. 
This little kilt is then tied together Avith black rib¬ 
bons doAvn the side of the skirt. The jacket is of 
black velveteen cut to fall slightly beloAv the Avaist, 
the edge being notched out faucii'ully. The collar is 
of linen, and quite large. The costume is completed 
by plaid stockings, matching the kilt, and bronze 
boots buttoning very high upon the leg. 

A dress for a girl of eight or ten is a plaid under¬ 
skirt, say scarlet and Avhitc, Avitli gray poplin oA’er- 
dress, Avith long, hanging sleeves, and Ioav, square 
neck. The high corsage Avith long close sleeves is 
of plaid. The upper skirt Is cut in deep scallops 
bound Avith bias plaid and trimmed on the point of 
each scallop Avith a boAV of plaid ribbon. A Avide 
plaid sash is tied at the back of the Avaist. 

A costume for a boy of seven or eight consists of 
pants of bright blue cloth reaching half Avay down the 
leg and not confined. They arc bound and trimmed 
doAvn the sides Avith black silk braid. The jacket is 
cut slightly to the figure made of blue cloth and 
trimmed to match the i)ants. It is open, and shoAvs 
a A*est matching the suit; the boots are quite high, 
pointed in front and trimmed Avith tassels. 

Costunij for a little girl of eight, skirt of blue silk 
Avith fluted iuffie on the edge. The over-dress is 
tightly gored, made of gray velveteen, and has the 
edge of the skirt cut in deep scallops and bound Avith 
blue velvet. The corsage of the dress should be 
Avadded to make it as Avarin as a coat, Avhich it re¬ 
places. Over the corsage is a Marie Antoinette fichu 
of blue silk, trimmed Avith fringe. It is crossed in 
front, and ties at the back with long ends. Hat of gray 
velvet, trimmed Avith blue velvet and blue feather. 

A pretty costume for a girl of eight or ten is a 
skirt of gray merino Avith overskirt of velvet cut in 
points and bound Avith black velvet. A short strap 
of black velvet is continued up from the toj) of each 
point and finished Avith a large button; the straps 
are alternately long and short. The corsage is Ioav, 
Avith short sleeves and trimmed like the skirt; it is 
Avoven over a high corsage Avith long sleeves made 
of gray material like the underskirt. 

For ladies Ave giA'C the folloAving costumes : Walk¬ 
ing dress of Bismarck poplin triipmed Avith tAVO roAvs 
of bias satin, and a deep fringe set on in steps in 
front and continued i)lain round the back of the 
skirt. The space in front beloAv the steps is filled in 
Avith bands of satin. The sack is loose, cut in steps 
to match the skirt, and tied Avith a scarf of satin Avith 
fringed ends. 

Another good model is of gray poplin Avith round 
medallions formed of blue astrakan edged Avith gimp 
arranged on every gore. Tlie ui)pcr skirt is bordered 
Avith blue astrakan, and is looped up at the sides by 
being pulled through a long loop formed by a band 
of astrakan placed on each side of the belt. The 
sack is of blue astrakan made perfectly j)lain, and 
finished Avith a double roAv of very large metal but¬ 
tons doAvn the front. 

Another pretty costume is a skirt of purple silk 
trimmed Avith bands of black satin. The upper skirt 
is cut Avith three deep scallops directly in front and 
back. Three sasli ends of purple satin arc sewed on 
the skirt and fit in these scallops. The sides of the 
skirt are shorter, and are edged Avith .small scallops, 
and a box-plaited ruffle of purple satin. The sack 
is of purple A'clvcteen trimmed Avith satin arranged 
as the trimming on the upper skirt. 

Another novel costume consists of a Bismarck 
velveteen skirt Avith overskirt of a lighter shade of 
broAvn silk trimmed Avith velveteen. The sack is of 
Bismarck velveteen trimmed Avith satin ; it is made 
loose, but confined closely to the Avaist by a belt 
finished at the back AvithboAvs and ends. Fasuiccs. 
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PHEMIE ROWLAND. 

BY MARION HARLAND. 

CHAPTER II. 

Ip Pliemie’s eyes had brightened at Miss 
Darcy’s name, Mr. Mandell’s had grown se¬ 
vere, when he heard it mentioned. His were 
expressive eyes as a usual thing, being slaty- 
gray in hue, and protuberant in shape, although 
small; very like in color, size, and general ap¬ 
pearance, to a coujile of new and cheap marbles 
—not the more choice agate and porcelain 
alley taws.” 

Emily Rowland was reckoned by her mother 
and the wise ones of her acquaintance, to have 
done well in her marriage. She certainly had 
not been led into the connection by the desire 
of the eye. Her Seth was tall and angular ; 
sallow in complexion; with high shoulders and 
cheek-bones, and joints that played too loosely 
for grace when he moved or walked. Business 
was the chief idea of his life; common sense 
was his foible. Whatever did not subserve the 
interests of the first and tally with the require¬ 
ments of the latter, was swept into the uncon¬ 
sidered background of “ stuff and folly.” The 
world is overstocked with these zealous scaven¬ 
gers, who descry mould and rot in everything 
that is not brick, stone, or metal. 

‘‘ Miss Darcy has taken to patronizing Albert, 
too, has she?” he said, when Mrs. Rowland 
accounted for the boy’s absence from the family 
group, as Olive had done to her sister. had 
hoped she would expend her energies in that 
line u^ion Euj)hemia. It is not my province to 
interfere in your domestic arrangements, Mrs. 
Rowland, but you will excuse me for doubting 
the beneficial effects of this strong-minded wo¬ 
man’s influence over either of your children. 
She is a fanatical radical. Perhaps you may 
not be aware that she advocates the equality of 
the sexes. That is her latest crotchet.” 

“ I lament Euphemia’s intimacy with her as 


much as you can, Seth,” sighed the mother* 
“It can lead to no good end. But I cannot 
hinder it.” 

“ Miss Darcy has been very kind to Phemie— 
to us all!” 

Charlotte broke off her conversation with Joe 
Bonney, who was straining his ears to catch 
some portion of the talk between his cousin and 
the lady of the house, the sound of Euphemia’s 
name having reached them across the room. 
The eldest single sister was a woman of twenty- 
five, of sickly aspect, who might easilj’- have 
been mistaken for thirty. Two years in the 
harness of a ward school had robbed her of 
good looks and spirits. She was a paid drudge 
in the vineyard of tender minds and young 
ideas, and had no hope of ever being anything 
more. Being conscientious, she did her utmost 
to satisfy her employers. Not being ambitious, 
she did as she was told ; walked meekly in the 
treadmill, living by the day in a round where 
one day was like all the rest—in term time. 
Being only flesh and blood, and that not of the 
stoutest quality, she broke down in health with 
unfailing regularity by the beginning of every 
vacation, and was good for nothing for two 
months. Being a woman, she must have an 
object of worship, .and she made an idol of Eu- 
lihemia. Therefore, it was her gentle voice that 
interrujited her mother in defence of Phemie’s 
friend. 

“ I shall never forget her goodness to me, last 
summer,” she continued. “I think I should 
have died, had she not taken me with her to 
her native place—one of the nicest old-fash¬ 
ioned farm-houses in the world—and kept me 
there four weeks. She would h.ave preferred 
Pheinie as a companion, I know, but she never 
intimated as much to mo by word or look.” 

“ I ’ll guarantee you were a less profitable 
bo.arder, even in the country, than Euphemia 
would have been,” said Seth, with the wooden 
chuckle that was his nearest approach to a 
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laugh. “Her keep would have cost next to 
nothing where milk, apple-sauce, vegetables, 
brown bread and butter are plenty, as they are 
on a farm.” 

“I wasn’t a boarder!” replied Charlotte, 
flushing slightly. “I was Miss Darcy’s guest, 
and she was her brother’s. They all loved her 
dearly at the homestead. They could not help 
it. Miss Darcy is always busy helping others 
and making them hai^py.” 

“ She would make me happier if she would 
dress more like other people,” said Joe Bonney, 
lamely facetious, whereat his cousins applaud¬ 
ed, and Mrs. Howland was encouraged to renew 
her plaints. 

“ I often say as much to Euphemia, Mr. Bon¬ 
ney. Miss Darcy has estimable traits, as we 
all allow, but her peculiarities are really very 
ofitensive to a refined taste. ^Yhat a young, 
and—I may be allowed to say in present com¬ 
pany—not unattractive girl like our dear Eu¬ 
phemia can find in her to admire and imitate, 
I cannot divine. I have always been instructed 
to consider dress a criterion of character. I 
appeal to every person of judgment to know 
whether a woman who wears garments of such 
material and make as Miss Darcy’s, can be sup¬ 
posed to possess a well-regulated mind.” 

‘ ‘ She is a fine scholar, and the most interesting 
talker I ever listened to. Everybody acknow¬ 
ledges her abilities,” said Charlotte. “And”— 
suggestively at Mr. Bonney—“ whoever would 
keep in favor with Phemie had better not find 
fault with her favorite.” 

Joe was crestfallen. The exultation that had 
warmed him in the consciousness of having said 
a 'witty thing, sank into abject dread lest Char¬ 
lotte should repeat his attempt to cast ridicule 
upon her friend, to her sister. He had not 
revived when Phemie came in. Her evening 
toilet was a black alpaca, linen collar and cuffs, 
and a knot of cherry ribbon at her throat. Her 
abundant hair had been rebrushed ; her cheeks 
were like nectarines, and her eyes were Uvin- 
stars. Poor J oe caught a strangling breath in 
the intoxication that straightway overtook him; 
sheepishness ensuing as an inevitable conse¬ 
quence. She could not have looked more 
queenly in the fictitious purple velvet. If Joe 
could have had his way—this was the tenor, 
not the wording of his reverie, as he sat in his 
corner and watched her—the dingy little parlor, 
'with six cane-seat chairs, one clumsy sofa, two 
tables, and the piano—relic of their departed 
state, that made the rest of the furniture look 
poorer and meaner than it would have done in 
its absence—the shabby carpet and muslin win¬ 
dow-shades—all her unbecoming surroundings 
should know her no more, save as a visitor. 

In place of them she should have a pretty 
house in a pleasant street, two parlors and a 
dining-room, 'wdth a hall on the first fioor ; two 
chambers and a bath-room above, with a snug 
attic bed-room for the servant; three marble 


steps outside the front door, cleaned every 
morning by said servant; and inside, graceful, 
yet substantial furniture, and no end of books. 
He had pictured it to himself a thousand times, 
together with the two silk, two merino, one 
grenadine, one poplin, and two lawn dresses 
she should have per annum, not to mention de 
laines and calicoes for common wear. He was 
the junior i^artner in a retail dry-goods store, 
and had opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with woman’s needs in the matter of outer gar¬ 
ments. The habit he had contracted of falling 
into long and deep reveries over sheeny, amber, 
or garnet silks, warm brown and maroon cash¬ 
meres, diaphanous muslins, where clear white 
was relieved by a bunch of golden and green 
wheat, or a moss rosebud, or a scarlet geranium, 
was attributable solely to his consuming pas¬ 
sion for the brunette beauty. He had manoeu¬ 
vred a whole month to discover the number of 
Phemie’s gloves, and sent her, on Valentine’s 
day, which fell on the Tuesday preceding this 
call, a neat box, white and gilt, containing six 
pairs of gloves, selected with a judicious eye to 
her complexion. The gift being anonymous, it 
might or might not be spoken of during his 
present visit, and this uncertainty added to his 
perturbation. He was in an agony lest she 
should pass over the incident in disdainful si¬ 
lence, in which event he would be morally sure 
she suspected who the donor was, and meant 
that he should comprehend the iini:)ort of the 
slight. On the other hand, he confessed to 
himself that he should be ready to expire in 
the torments of bashfulness at the remotest ap¬ 
proach on her part to the acknowledgment of 
his generosity. An inconsistent, yet altogether 
natural frame of mind, and one with which 
young ladies who have timid, but adoring 
lovers, have frequently to deal. 

Phemie’s greeting to her married sister was 
kindly. “There is no harm in Em,” she was 
wont to say to Charlotte, “and very little of 
anything else. She is Seth’s echo, and, as such, 
makes herself disagreeable at times ; but Em 
proper means well enough. Her staples of con¬ 
versation, when she leaves Seth’s lead, are 
slightly tiresome, but innocent. One wearies, 
at the dozenth hearing, of being told how much 
she i3aid for her last dress, hat, and cloak; how 
Sethy tumbled down stairs before he was a 
year old, and Mamie swallowed a pin last 
week, and how Howley cut stomach and eye 
teeth at the same time ; but she never guesses 
this, so no harm is done.” 

“\yell, Em,” she said, walking first up to 
her at her entrance. 

“How are you, Phemie?” answered Mrs. 
Mandell, and the conventional kiss was ex¬ 
changed—a caress gone through vith by the 
younger mainly because her mother was by, 
and would have deplored the omission of it. 

Phemie next put four passive fingers into her 
brother-in-law’s hand, that felt like that of a 
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kid doll—as non-piilsative and as stiff in tlie 
knuckles. “Good-evening, Seth!” 

Then she bowed to Mr. Bonney—a curious 
courtesy, that carried her further away from, 
hot toward him. She looked civilly bored by 
the whole operation, and Emily remarked upon 
this by the time she was seated in a straight- 
backed chair, her hands in her lap, as Avell- 
trained children are taught to bestow them¬ 
selves “in company.” 

“You seem to be tired, Phemie! How 
happened you to be so late getting home? ^Ye 
were afraid something had happened.” 

“Something did hapiien!” In her acute 
sense of the ridiculous, Phemie could not help 
emi)hasizing the convenient word. “We have 
had a busy day in the store, and I stayed awhile 
after the rest had gone to straighten up my 
books.” 

“You shouldn’t let them get crooked,” said 
the oracular Seth. “Keej) ahead of your work. 
Drive it, and it will never drive you. Those 
are two capital rules—rules that will eftectually 
do away with the necessity of working in over 
hours. XJnless”—as a prudent after-thought— 
“you are paid extra for so doing. That alters 
the case entirely.” 

“Mr. Arnold ought to remunerate you for 
labor done after the store is closed,” remarked 
Emily. 

“ That is what I tell her, my love,” said Mrs. 
Kowland, plaintively. “But Phemie turns a 
deaf ear to my persuasions. I was never con¬ 
versant with business affairs until lately, but 
my common sense — and I believe even my 
daughters admit that I have common sense— 
assures me that it is unjust for Phemie to stay 
in that store, for an hour or more, alone, iigm- 
ing away at Mr. Arnold’s accounts, without 
receiving some compensation for it. And now, 
my child, you hear that, your brother Seth cor¬ 
roborates your silly mother’s decision.” 

Seth changed his base. “I wouldn’t advise 
you to demand it,” he said, wisely. “ You are 
fortunate in being able to retain your 2 ilace at 
all, while so many are out of work. Employers 
have the whip-hand in these times. Eh, Joe?” 
•with a comi)lacent sense of not being an em¬ 
ployee. 

“That's so!” responded Joe, reddening to 
the roots of his sandy hair, his sheepishness 
and the effort to conceal it giving a swagger¬ 
ing stress to his affirmation ho never intended 
should distinguish it. 

Phemie looked at him fixedly for perhaps 
thirty seconds, during which purgatorial inflic¬ 
tion his skin passed from the shade of a blush 
to that of a cabbage-rose, and his bony fingers 
intertwisted like straggling grapevines. If he 
had read Mrs. Partington’s sayings, he would 
have recalled, and appreciated to the full, her 
dolorously comic lament that she “never opened 
her mouth without putting her foot into it. ” He 
had said something awkward, maybe wrong; at 


all events, something that did not accord with 
his divinity’s ideas of the correct and gentle¬ 
manly. He had a horrible impression that she 
had reckoned him ui> and written a deficit at 
the bottom of the column, when she quietly 
withdrew her lamping eyes from him, and 
rested them upon her demure hands, without 
answer to any of the four observations last 
recorded. 

“ She has such a way of finishing a fellow 
U13!” Joe had said, the jmevious Sunday even¬ 
ing, to his cousin-in-law Emily, who played the 
l)art of mother-confessor to his penchant for her 
sister. “She puts me off ^Nuthout saying a 
word—well, a hundred million miles is a cir¬ 
cumstance to the gulf her eyes dig between us.” 
He mentally multiplied the distance by ten, 
after the above luckless speech and her grave 
survey of liiin. Emily saw his embarrassment, 
ignorant of what had caused it. She was one 
of the tactless people who are forever “doing 
their best” to rectify mistakes and set uncom¬ 
fortable people at their ease. 

“Mamie sent her love to you, Phemie,” she 
hastened to say. “ She and Powley told me 
not to forget to tell you about their Valentines. 
They each got one. Did you girls receive 
any? 

“ I did not!” answered Charlotte, carelessly. 

“ Don’t offend us by asking such a question,” 
added Phemie. “AVith sensible, grown-up 
people, the custom of sending Valentines lias 
fallen into disuse. Vei*y properly, too—but it 
does well enough for children !” 

“Some very sensible people keep it up.’* 
Emily was not quite put down. 

“ Ah !” Phemie smiled, languidly. “ I don’t 
liapiDen to know of any such instances of pue¬ 
rility among that class. I thought the practice 
Avas confined entirely to the nursery and the 
kitchen. I remember Avell the prevalent fea¬ 
tures of those exchanged by Patrick and Brid¬ 
get. I used to ferret them out of the dresser- 
drawers Avhen I was a little girl. There Avere 
Cupids, and hearts, and roses, and altar- 
fires done in red and pink; and tunics and 
ribbons, and quh'ers, and forget-me-nots done 
in blue—all iilentifully begreased by the time 
they fell into my clutches. These Avere upon 
the outer page, and ui^on the inner were trans¬ 
cribed, in very ill penmanship and worse spell¬ 
ing, the orthodox:— 

‘ The fourteenth day of February, 

It Avas my lot for to be merry. 

Lots we cast, and lots Ave drew, 

SAveet’— 

pronounced in the reading, ‘ swate.* 

‘ Fortune said it must be you.’ ” 

Emily gaA'e up the attempt to win for her 
client’s votive offering the compensation of a 
l^leased or grateful Avord from the recipient, 
while Joe, in alternate hot and chill fits of 
shiA^ering, would unquestionably liaA’e dis¬ 
claimed the deed had it been charged upon 
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him. It was evident to Emily that her mother 
had not been apprised of the arrival of the 
gloves, also, that Charlotte had. The signs of 
the times were nnx)rox>itious to the success of 
Joe’s suit. Was Phemie an arrant simpleton? 

“After the sacrifices Seth and I are willing 
to make to insure her hapihness !” meditated 
Joe’s ally, in grieved resentment. 

The pattern i:)air had arranged the affair in 
their conjugal conferences, and agreed that it 
could not be done in superior style by the most 
diplomatic of match-makers. Phemie would 
never have a more eligible offer than Joe’s. 
He was a shrewd man of business, industrious, 
economical, and amiable. There was a reasona¬ 
ble chance of his becoming a man of wealth in 
a decade or two. At least, he would be a safe 
and permanent investment, which was more 
than could be said for her clerkship. Pheinio 
had some absurd ideas about learned women 
and intellectual affinities, but she Avould droj) 
them when she knew more of the world. She 
must be made to see that she could not look 
higher socially. Men of means and education 
did not marry girls who stood behind counters 
and cast ui^ accounts for a living. If she mar¬ 
ried Joe, she must take Olive to live with her. 
Then, they would not need to keep a servant, 
Olive being strong, capable, and an adept in all 
descrii^tions of house-work. If Joe doubted 
his ability to maintain both sisters, Olive could 
take ill sewing, iirivately, and Phemie save 
him many a dollar by her skill in writing up 
books. There were always odd jobs of that 
kind to be had. Mrs. Eowland was to come to 
the Mandells. 

“ She would help me famously about the chil¬ 
dren and with my sewing. I shouldn’t liire a 
seamstress either fall or spring, then,” said 
Emily. 

Albert would board vdth them and pay for 
food and lodgings by his services in Seth’s store. 
Charlotte was already earning enough to meet 
her expenses in a cheap lodging-house. Could 
anything be more neatly laid out ? 

“ It would be better and safer for me, in the 
long run,” Seth determined. “They are get¬ 
ting along comfortably enough, just now, but 
I live in constant dread lest they should come 
back upon my hands. I have never approved 
of their keeping house. These joint stock 
family companies are risky ventures. If Joe 
wants Phemie, he must divide the burden 
with me.” 

“ That is fair, I am sure !” acquiesced his wife. 

She was sincere in saying it, and it was hard 
that their benevolent designs should be frus¬ 
trated by the insubordinate Phemie. 

“ I should like to know what she will do with 
the gloves, ’ ’ thought the thrifty woman. ‘ ‘ They 
are too large for Charlotte and too small for 
Olive. She can’t give them to her^isters, and 
if she wears them, she encourages Joe. I shall 
watch to see how she wiU get out of the scrape.” 


Phemie had disposed of the matter by tuck¬ 
ing the box of gloves into a drawer she seldom 
used, with a vehement asseveration that she 
would never look at them with a thought of 
using them. She had recognized Joe Boimey’s 
hand-writing in the superscription upon the 
wrapper, and resented the lovely attention. 

“I am poor, but not mean enough to accept 
a pin’s worth of wearing-apparel from a man 
whom I would not marry to save myself from 
the alms-house !” she said to Charlotte, who 
had met the bearer of the Valentine at the 
door, and taken the box directed to her sister. 
“He noticed my ungloved hands, the cold 
Sabbath he walked with us from church. I 
saw him look at them when I unwrapped my 
shawl from about them, that I might take out 
my pass-key. This is his delicate manner of 
expressing his aiipreciatioii of iny inability to 
buy a new pair. His next essay will be a silk 
hat and feathers, or a pair of new shoes. My 
Balmoral boots are getting shockingly shabby 
at the toes.” 

Her self-respect was stung smartly. Had 
modest, doting Joe slapped her in the face, 
the insult would not have seemed more dire. 
It was, as she interpreted it, the initial step to 
the purchase she saw was determined upon by 
the Mandells and their kinsman ; a transaction 
akin to the custom of j)aying down a small sum 
as soon as a bargain is concluded upon, to 
clench the contract. She had rubbed against 
some sharp angles in life since her nineteenth 
year, but the friction had stimulated, not chast¬ 
ened her. Too proud to be vain, she had yet 
a fair estimate of her mental powers and her 
personal advantages. Experience had taught 
her independence of will and energy in action, 
and rather more confidence in herself than 
would have beseemed one who had not proved 
her armor. She looked down upon her suitor 
as the eaglet, referred to some pages back, 
would upon a barn-yard cockerel, and I am not 
prepared to say that she erred in this, even 
taking into account the circumstance that his 
was the lordlier sex. 

Seth, irritated at what he inwardly con¬ 
demned as “ungrateful effrontery,” yet dubi¬ 
ous as to the expediency of imsliing further in 
a direction in which his wife had been signally 
routed, tried another mode of annoying Phemie 
—punishing her, as he called it. 

“What is the nature of the entertainment 
to which your friend. Miss Darcy, has invited 
Albert?” he asked. “He is young to attend 
evening parties.” 

“I was not at home when the invitation 
arrived,” answered Phemie, indifterently. 
“Charlotte can tell you more about the matter 
than I can.” 

Charlotte, whose sweet temper was proof even 
against Seth’s worrying inquiries and officious 
protection, explained readily and patiently 
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that Miss Darcy, with some other philanthro¬ 
pic persons—both ladies and gentlemen—had 
established an evening class of young people, 
chiefly members of the senior classes and gradu¬ 
ates of the public schools, who desired more 
extensive information upon certain scientific 
subjects than they could obtain at these institu¬ 
tions. A large room had been hired and fitted 
up with seats for the pupils and a platform for 
the lecturer, and in this there were delivered, 
three times a week, familiar discourses upon 
Astronomy, Geology, Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, illustrated by diagrams and ex¬ 
periments. 

‘‘Albert has been studying chemistry with 
Miss Darcy and Phemie, for more than a year,” 
said the proud sister, “ and has made such pro¬ 
gress that Miss Darcy called for him this eve¬ 
ning to act as her assistant in the experiments 
that are to illustrate her lesson.” 

The last word was judiciously chosen, but it 
did not divert Seth from the scent of a fresh 
abomination to nostrils refined after the pat¬ 
tern of his forefathers. “You don’t mean to 
say that she teaches the motley crowd of males 
and females herself—makes a speech from the 
platform?” 

“ She teaches the class when her night comes 
around,” was Charlotte’s amendment, uttered 
rather nervously. 

“Are there other females who do the same?” 

“Most of the lecturers are gentlemen, I be¬ 
lieve. Pew women are competent to give in¬ 
struction on the topics which are chosen on 
these occasions.” 

“I am glad to hear it—very glad!” ejaculated 
Seth, thrusting one hand into his breeches pocket 
and stretching his legs very far out on the car¬ 
pet, leaving a triangular space between his 
spine and the back and seat of his chair, in 
which a good sized pillow could have been in¬ 
serted. 

This was his oratorical attitude, and Phe- 
mie’s fingers pinched one another very tightly 
in anticipation of a harangue. 

“ It is a comfort to learn,” he pursued, “that 
the females of America are still true to their 
sex; still cherish some symptoms of virtuous 
modesty; still cultivate domestic habits and 
l^rinciples and shrink from public life ; from 
scenes in which their morals must be corrupted, 
their manners masculinized”— 

“The latter result would be a degradation!” 
interpolated Phemie, with a politely-suppressed 
yawn. “That is, if your reference is to the 
human species. You did not state expressly 
what kind of males and females you were talk¬ 
ing about. The terms are very indefinite. As 
to Miss Darcy, she can take care of herself—and 
she does it.” 

“Come! come!” said Emily, alarmed lest 
Joe should be frightened from the chase by the 
“ gamey” propensities of his quarry, and aware 
that Seth would come off second-best in a 
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wordy war. Not that he did not carry the 
heaviest guns, but Phemie was so quick and 
audacious ! 

“You two are always sparring!” she said, 
lightly. “ Suppose you talk of something more 
interesting to the rest of us than Miss Darcy 
and her pranks.” 

“ She doesn’t play pranks, and you could 
•hardly find a theme more interesting to me 
than the story of her brave and good deeds,” 
returned Phemie. “But I don’t want to talk 
about her just now.” 

The words were on her lips when the door¬ 
bell rang violently once, and yet again, before 
Olive could ascend the basement steps. Seth 
answered the peremptory summons, Olive halt¬ 
ing at the other end of the passage, and Mrs. 
Howland following her son-in-law to the thres¬ 
hold of the parlor to discover the cause of the 
commotion. 

Two gentlemen were there, supporting be¬ 
tween them a lad whose face was bloody and 
besmirched with soot or smoke, a white hand¬ 
kerchief binding his eyes, while behind them 
on the porch, before them when they entered 
tho hall, pressed a figure well-known to the 
terrified family. 

“It was an accident, Mrs. Howland—an ex¬ 
plosion—and he had just bent over the vessel 
to make sure all was right. His face is scorched 
—that is all. He bears it like a hero. I brought 
a doctor along. I knew you would wish it,” 
said Miss Darcy, in less time than any other 
woman could have said the same number of 
words, yet without bustle or apparent agita¬ 
tion. “If you will be so kind as to clear the 
room, friends, it will be better for him,” she 
continued, ushering the gentlemen and their 
charge into the parlor. “No, my dear lady !” 
when Mrs. Howland would have rushed toward 
her son with hysterical effusion. “ That is the 
worst thing you could do. Olive ! Charlotte ! 
take care of your mother ! Euphemia ! I want 
you!” 

She rid the room of useless attendants by a 
sweeping gesture of her resolute arm, before 
which Joe, Seth, and Emily vanivshed as though 
they had not been, and shut the door. Albert 
was laid Tipon the sofa. He had not groaned 
or spoken since his arrival at home, until the 
surgeon removed the handkerchief from his 
eyes. Then, an exclamation escaped him, so 
fraught with pain that his sister trembled vio¬ 
lently as she stood at his head. 

“Be a woman, Phemie!” ordered her friend, 
tersely. “You were the first person he thought 
of.” 

The gentleman who had withdrawn to the 
rear of the group about the sofa, eyed the girl 
curiously at this speech. She controlled her¬ 
self marvellously, even to the lips that had 
quivered the instant before, but the eyes were 
dark and dilate, the cheeks ashy, when the 
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boy’s groping fingers caught her dress and he 
tried to speak cheerfully. 

“Never niind, Phemie, darling! I’ll come 
around all right, iDresently. Stay with me! I 
won’t play the baby again !” 

He was a handsome youth of sixteen, very 
like Eux)hemia in feature, but fairer in com¬ 
plexion, and diftering likewise from her in the 
slenderness and fragility which had resulted 
from his rapid growth. His forehead was 
burned, but not deeply ; the lower part of his 
face was begrimed with smoke; there was a 
cut in his cheek from which the doctor extracted 
a piece of glass—slight injuries all, that hardly 
required surgical care. The eyes had sufiered 
most. The lashes were scorched off; the lids, 
puffed and raw, shrank from the light pressure 
of the fingers that yet forced them open. 

“It must be done, my boy!” accompanied 
the act. 

The lad clung to his sister’s hand while the 
examination went on, mute and unresisting, 
but the force of the grasj) was an index to her 
of what he was enduring; her varying color 
and strained gaze upon the surgeon’s move¬ 
ments proof to the two lookers-on of her know¬ 
ledge of and sympathy with his anguish. The 
work was quickly done ; cooling fomentations 
and more skilfully-adjusted bandages applied 
to the wounded parts, and the doctor was ready 
to depart. 

Careless or forgetful of the presence of others, 
Phemie knelt beside the couch as the surgeon 
left it, slipping her arm under the pillow, as 
Albert drew her face down to his. “ Dear old 
girl!” he said caressingly. “The thing I liked 
my eyes best for was that they were like yours. 
They don’t look much like them now !” 

“They will be bright as ever soon!” she com¬ 
forted him and herself by saying, stroking his 
unwounded cheek. 

The surgeon, behind her back, telegraphed a 
mournful contradiction to Miss Darcy and her 
companion. He had a minute’s talk with them 
uj^on the steps as the gentlemen were leaving. 
Miss Darcy meant to stay all night. “ That 
sister is the main support of the family, you 
say?” he interrogated, with unprofessional in¬ 
terest. 

“ She is. She educates this, the only brother, 
also.” 

“ He will have to finish his course at an asy¬ 
lum for the blind, I fear, if he receive any fur¬ 
ther schooling. There is scarcely a possibility 
that he will ever see again. The sight of one 
eye has gone—probably that of the other.” 


CHAPTER III. 

A WEEK had passed since Albert received 
his hurt. Phemie, coming home a few minutes 
later than was her custom, found him already 
impatient fpr her arrival. Intense pain and 


inflammation, and the remedies used to lessen 
these, had changed him greatly in seven days. 
He lay on the bed in his mother’s chamber, 
wrapped in a many-flowered dressing-gown 
which had been Charlotte’s in their opulent 
(Jays—a wadded silk affair, used now at such 
seasons only as whoever chanced to be the in¬ 
valid of the household lay in state, and these 
were brief periods where each one had her liv¬ 
ing to earn. 

“How fine we are, to-night!” said Phemie, 
laying her cold fingers u]pon the scarred fore¬ 
head, and stooinng to kiss him. “You look 
like a young Bashaw with—let me see how 
many tails!” pretending to count the attenu¬ 
ated palm-leaves curling over the fabric, like 
lean caterpillars intent upon biting their own 
spines. 

The boy’s wan visage brightened momenta¬ 
rily into a laugh, but subsided quickly into the 
sad wistfulness it was beginning to wear habit¬ 
ually—a look it cut Phemie’s heart to see. She 
had noted it many times as inseparable from 
the countenances of the blind. 

“I weary more and more for you, Phemie, 
dear! The day seems terribly, insupportably 
long without you. Mother and Olive are kind¬ 
ness itself, but Oily is busy all day with other 
matters, and mother is so low-spirited about 
me that her conversation depresses, rather than 
cheers me. Lottie is home by five o’clock, and 
does her part nobly—too well—for she is hoarse 
as a raven and quite spent in breath by the 
time school is out, and I don’t like to ask her to 
read, much less talk to me. So, I lie here and 
think, think, think ! until my brain whirls.” 

“Poor brain!” Phemie had tossed oft' her 
sack and hat, and drawn the tired head to 
her shoulder, running her fingers through his 
hair, and chafing his temples. “It ought to 
take a holiday. It has done good work in its 
day—not a long day, either.” 

The boy caught her up, quickly and patheti¬ 
cally. “And 710WJ—now the night cometh, in 
which <no man can work—a night of years, 
Phemie I It had better be the darkness of the 
grave; I should burden nobody there. Oh!” 
sobs breaking up the manly tone he would 
have used throughout the review of his condi¬ 
tion—“It was my fondest hope to make for 
myself a name in the world and a home for 
you. Now, I can never repay you for what 
you have done for me—must hang, a dead 
weight upon your hands—you, a woman, and 
I a man ! I wsh my brains had been blown 

out along with my eyes !” 

“Bertie ! my treasure ! you shall not talk oi 
such dreadful things ! Should your sight never 
be restored—and mind! I am not at aU con¬ 
vinced that it may not be! should the worst 
come to the worst, there are many avenues of 
learning and usefulness ox>en to the blind. I 
have fancied often that the mind works better 
in the dark. You have noticed this yourself, 
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dear. Let us leave the future to our Heavenly 
Father. He will do what is hest for us.” 

Albert w'rithed fretfully. “Not that tack, 
Phemie! I broke out upon mother, to-day, 
with a touch of the feeling I have expressed to 
you, and she talked to me for an hour about 
the judgments sent upon people for their sins, 
and about the fire that never dieth, and other 
enlivening topics that are only fit to comfort 
people who have never suffered, when they be¬ 
moan their neighbor’s misfortunes. I ought to 
be thankful for the loss of my eyes, I suj)pose, 
as she says, but I am not!” 

“ Hush, darling! you are speaking irreve¬ 
rently of awful themes He could not see the 
solemn light in her eyes, but the inflections of 
her voice checked his reckless murmurs. “ Our 
dear mother is a good woman, a humble Chris¬ 
tian, but her piety is tinctured with the melan¬ 
choly which is her favorite state of mind. I 
verily believed, when I was a child, that the Al¬ 
mighty was not only indifferent, but even averse 
to my salvation. I think mother has never 
grown from under the shadow of that idea. 
Whereas, the truth—if His Word is to be be¬ 
lieved—is that He is not willing that any should 
perish. His loving ‘ Come !’ is to all who ^vill 
hear and accept. Don’t fall into the habit of 
suspecting His love and goodness, dearest! 
You can have no worse preparation for the 
battle of Life than doubts of your Leader, no 
better than the persuasion that he chastens re¬ 
luctantly ; that, if he conducts you through 
rough paths, it is because they are safest; that 
in the bright hereafter, you shall know the pur¬ 
pose and bearing of every step you have taken. 
Else, the word ‘ Father’ would be a misnomer. 
I am a wayward, erring child, Bertie, but in 
all my wanderings, I try to remember this. It 
is my creed—a meagre one, maybe, but it lielps 
me. Having finished my sermon, I mean to 
take you down stairs and give you your supper, 
like a gentleman of high degree. Will your 
Bashawship be pleased to lean upon my shoul¬ 
der, and accept the additional support of my 
unworthy arm about your august waist?” 

“You are better than any preacher!” said 
the boy, between a smile and a sigh. “ If you 
were always with me, I should never com¬ 
plain, I think.” 

“I Avill never leave you, dear, until you can 
take care of yourself—except when duty calls 
me from you for a few hours,” Phemie engaged, 
promptly. “Our home shall always be the 
same. Here, we are, at the top of the stairs. 
Do not be afraid to stei). I will not let you 
fall.” 

“Neither Mr. Hart nor Miss Darcy has 
called, or sent to inquire about me, to-day,” 
said Albert, when he had eaten his supper, 
served up by Phemie while the others ate theirs 
in the dining-room. 

“ That is not because they have not thought 
of you or do not like you,” was the response. 


“They have been most attentive ; the kindest 
of the many friends this accident has developed. 
You should be very proud and glad that such 
a host of people are interested in you, Bertie. 
I am, for your sake. Our matchless Miss 
Darcy has outdone herself. Did I tell you 
that she and I have had our first quarrel over 
her determination to charge herself with the 
expenses of your education ? She will have it 
that she was, in some sort, to blame for the 
accident.” 

“She was not!” interrupted Albert. “It 
was my impatience. She put her hand on my 
.shoulder to pull me back when I stooped to look 
into the crucible ; I felt it, and heard her say : 
‘Take care!’ ” 

“I know! I told her there was no need of 
her assistance in tliis case, and I mean to have 
my way. But she has a great, warm heart, 
hasn’t she? And I am exceedingly desirous 
■ to see and thank your Mr. Hart for his visits 
and gifts.” 

“ I wish you could!” She had foreseen that 
the remark would enliven him. “Y'ou will 
like one another at sight. It is strange you did 
not notice him the night I was hurt.” 

“ I had eyes only for you, my precious boy!” 

Phemie was lavish of caresses to no one ex¬ 
cept her brother. She fed him upon them and 
fond words now whenever he was left to her 
nursing. 

“He is one of Miss Darcy’s committee, you 
know,” said Albert. “His voice was the first 
I heard when I came to my senses. He said : 
‘My brave lad!’ instead of what everybody 
else was groaning and sighing, ‘Poor boy!’ 
Afterward he called me, ‘My man,’ and ‘My 
noble fellow!’ I detest i^atronage; and he 
and Miss Darcy were the only persons about 
me who did not play the condescending patrons 
from the moment I was knocked down to that in 
which I was put into the carriage. And when 
he comes to see me now, he talks as if he were 
one man and I another. The fruits and ices 
he has sent have been accompanied by his 
card, as if he considered me his equal. He is 
going to drop in some day when I am better 
and read to me.” 

“Maybe, then, you don’t care to hear me read 
awhile now, instead of tiring yourself talk¬ 
ing,” said Phemie, playfully. “ Your tongue is 
apt to run too fast when Mr. Hart is your theme. 

I shall grow jealous, soon, if you do not moder¬ 
ate your transports. To show that I am not, 
just yet, I am going to entertain you with one 
of his books. It is a fine thing to have a friend 
who is a book-merchant, is it not ? I wonder 
if he needs a bookkeeper. I shall aijply for the 
post when he does. Here is my creed set forth 
in verse, and so beautifully as to shame my halt¬ 
ing prose,” she went on to say, dropping her 
bantering tone as she found the poem she was 
seeking. 

The volume was one of 'Whittier’s, and her 
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selection was his iiohle ‘‘Psalm.” Her voice 
was a mellow contralto, her enunciation roundly 
distinct, her emphasis just and earnest. Al¬ 
bert, absorbed in listening, as she was in reading, 
lieard no more than did she the slight bustle in 
the entry that should have notified them of the 
approach of intruders. It was Olive who un¬ 
closed the parlor door, and would have inter¬ 
rupted her sister, had not a beseeching gesture 
from her comi^anion stayed her. Phemie’s 
profile was toward them, and her accents were 
slow and devout as she read 

“ ‘ All as God wills who wisely heeds 
To give, or to withhold. 

And knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told! 

“ ‘ Enough that blessings undeserved 
Have marked my erring track;— 

That wheresoe’er my feet have swerved 
His chastening turned me back.’ ” 

Practical Oily, if she had “noticed particu¬ 
larly,” could have discerned some difference in 
Phemie’s manner of rendering these and her 
reading the penultimate verse of the poem. 
But, somewhat impatient at her detention in 
the gusty passage, and embarrassed at the 
silent halt upon the parlor-threshold, she was 
not “noticing,” only wishing “Phemie would 
hurry ux^ and get through.” Olive’s own pri¬ 
vate belief was that the visitor hesitated to 
enter because he fancied the brother and sister 
were engaged in their evening devotions, of 
which this hymn was a part. However this 
might be, the gentleman did “notice,” and 
w'onder at the liquid melody of the tones that 
dwelt lovingly upon each word :— 

“ ‘That all the jarring notes of life 
Seem blending in a psalm, 

And all the angels of its strife 
Slota rounding into calmJ ” 

“That is delicious, Bertie!”' said Phemie, 
relocating the last line, softly and musingly. 

“ That is not looetry at any rate,” thought 
Olive. “Thank gracious she has finished the 
tiresome thing!” and she loushed the door 
'Widely open. 

Phemie arose—not in confused haste—^but in 
quiet self-ioossession, her book closed upon her 
finger, and beheld tlie stranger who had acted 
as Clara Mallory’s escort at the meeting o^f the 
estranged school-fellows. 

“My sister Euiohemia, Mr. Hart I” uttered 
Olive, formally, and straightway disapjoeared, 
glad of the opportunity. 

The guest, having at his first visit to the 
house, recognized in the sister of his proteffi 
the “superb” bookkeei)er who had won his 
admiration in the fancy store, was not surprised 
at the encounter, and Phemie, who was, was 
helped to conceal this by his easy, cordial saluta¬ 
tion of her as the principal nurse of his young 
favorite. “Who is looking better to-night!” he 
said, taking the eager hand stretched toward 


him from the sofa. “A judicious course of 
Whittier is a caintal tonic. Miss Howland.” 

In five minutes they were talking together 
like old friends, Albert enjoying the meeting 
quite as much, if not more than he had ex¬ 
pected to do. 

Whittier’s “Psalm” inevitably suggested 
Longfellow’s “Psalm of Life,” and this led to 
a critical discussion of the merits of the two. 
Mr. Hart, as an admirer of the Quaker imet, 
must, zeal to establish his 

merits, take the volume from the young lady 
and read divers choice passages. Phemie 
thought she had seldom heard finer reading—a 
trifle theatrical, perhaps, to an ear unaccus¬ 
tomed to parlor elocutionists, but very ifieasing 
and striking, nevertheless. They were at no 
loss for topics of common interest, when this 
one was dismissed. Of course, as she said to 
herself afterward, it was not a notable occur¬ 
rence with him to meet with a tolerably intel¬ 
ligent girl who loved poetry and eloquence, 
and had a smattering of certain sciences. The 
interview was, to him, one of many. To her, it 
was an event. Her intellect thirsted for such 
oftentimes. One -class of her mental imwers 
did the work of her daily life, and this was 
the more ignoble. Her longings after loftier 
attainments in knowledge, her love of the 
beautiful in Nature, Art, and Literature, were 
nourished secretly*and so scantily she feared, 
sometimes, they would perish utterly. 

Mr. Hart w'as unfeignedly interested in the 
new acquaintance brought thus oddly to his 
notice. He had known scores of pretty women 
in his time, and dozens of brilliant talkers who 
were seldom iwetty. He had neve^ before, if 
his memory served him aright, met one so^ 
handsome and sprightly as this daughter of 
the working-classes. She doubtless owed both 
sense and beauty to the circumstance of her 
father’s having been a gentleman, and herselt 
having been born in a different si^here from 
that which she now occupied, but marvellous 
shares of resolution and genuine love of learn¬ 
ing must have combined to urge her to the 
acquisition of that which she had ev idently 
mastered—not dii 3 ped into. Ardent, without 
being hasty, thorough, yet not dull, the work¬ 
ings of her mind interested him and incited him 
to bring forth the best treasures of his. If 
these matched hers only as paste simulates the 
cgleam of the diamond, Phemie did not detect 
it. She had early been bound down by mean 
and harassing cares, the what to drink, to eat, 
and to wear,, or, more truly, how to i^rocure 
the money that represented these, had been 
set fov her consideration when other girls were 
studying, with a lively sense of practical im¬ 
portance, the i^hases of masculine character 
presented to them in society. Her sketches of 
human nature were made in a totally different 
school from that to which this hero of Albert’s 
belonged. The cant of trade was familiar to 
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her as her alphabet, and recalling her father’s 
oft-reiterated prognostications of ruin and 
ceaseless desires for wealth during the latter 
months of his life, she believed that all men 
talked it. Mr. Hart, who lived among books, 
and knew live authors, and talked about books 
of travel, history, biography, and poetry, as 
Mr. Arnold did of laces, ribbons, velvets, and 
profits—was a new revelation. 

(To be continued.) 


ANTIQUITY OF KISSING. 

That kissing is a custom of remote antiquity 
appears from the book of Genesis (xxvii. 26), 
when Isaac kissed his son Jacob. This kiss is 
remarkable as the first recorded in history. In¬ 
deed, the Bible abounds with all sorts of kisses. 
We have the kiss of homage in Esther v. 2 ; of 
subjection in 1st Samuel x. 1; of reconciliation 
in 2d Samuel xiv. 33 ; of valediction in Biith i. 
14 ; of ai)probation in Psalms ii. 12 ; of humble 
gratitude in Luke vii. 38 ; of welcome in Exo¬ 
dus xviii. 7; of love and joy in Genesis xxix. 
11; of sorrow in Acts xx. 37 ; of peace in Homans 
xvi. 16; and of idolatrous reverence in Hosea 
xii. 2. There are also spiritual kisses, as in 
Canticles i. 2 ; and hypocritical kisses, as in 2d 
Samuel xv. 5. Kisses are also traitorous, such 
as Joab to Amasa, when he kissed and then 
slew (2 Samuel xx. 9) ; and that of Judas to 
Christ, when he kissed and then betrayed. It 
was customary to kiss the mouth and also the 
beard, which latter is still practised by the 
Arabs. Kissing the hand is not Biblical. Kiss¬ 
ing the feet was an expression of lowly and 
tender regard, in Luke vii. 38. We are told 
that the members of the Church at Ephesus 
wept sore at Paul’s departure, “fell on his 
neck, and kissed him. ” The kiss of peace was 
an apostolic custom, and continues to be one 
of the rites in the eucharistic services of the 
Eomau Catholics, which, for obvious reasons, 
is omitted on Good Friday. 

Among heathen nations it was usual to throw 
kisses to the sun and to the moon, and also 
to the images of the Gods, fearful of touching 
them with profane lips. Kissing hands is first 
heard of among the Persians. Xenophon re¬ 
lates that it was customary for them to kiss 
whomsoever they honored. Kissing the feet 
of a prince was a token of subjection, and was 
at times carried so far that the i)rint of the 
feet received the kiss, conveying the impres¬ 
sion that the very dust became sacred by the 
royal tread. When Demosthenes was carried 
into a temple, he kissed his own hand by way 
of adoration; and when supplicating the Bo- 
mans for i)eace, the Carthagenian ambassa¬ 
dors kissed the feet of the Council. The kiss 
of homage, the character of which is not indi¬ 
cated in the Bible, was probably upon the 
forehead, expressive of high respect, which 


was formerly, if not now, in use among the 
Bedouins. 

The Babbins, in the falsely delicate spirit 
which animated much of what they wrote, did 
not permit more than three kinds of kisses— 
those of reverence, of reception, and of depar¬ 
ture. Kissing the foot has been enacted by 
the sovereign pontiffs as a mark of respect 
since the eighth century. It was first paid 
to Pope Constantine by the Emperor Justin¬ 
ian, on his entry into Constantinople. When 
the ceremony takes place the Pope wears a 
slipper, embroidered with a cross, which is 
kissed (and not the toe, as is generally be¬ 
lieved). Becently Protestants have not been 
required to do so—a slight inclination of the 
knee being merely expected. 

As an act of ordinary salutation the kiss is 
still common on the continent of Europe and 
in the East. It was interchanged by the early 
Christians, in their assemblies, as a token of 
their love to one another, and took place just 
prior to the communion, when (according to 
the Hebrew i^ractice, and the still existing cus¬ 
tom of oriental churches) the men and women 
sat aiiart, the kiss of peace was given by the 
men to the men, and by the women to the 
women. However, the peculiar circumstances 
have vanished which gave propriety and em¬ 
phasis to such an expression of brotherly love 
and Christian friendshix). It was also for a 
mark of respect among our forefathers, that 
for one person to write or say that he “kissed 
the hand” of another, was a formulary of 
equivalent import with the expression of obe¬ 
dience and servitude with which our commu¬ 
nications and intercourse with the world are 
now usually attended. To this frequent allu¬ 
sion is made by Shakespeare and the dramatic 
poets. 


A CONTRAST. 

BY MARGARET WILSOX. 

A trembling form is standing at the window; 

A pale, sad face leans ’gainst the window pane; 

Lips, white as lilies, in the moonbeams swaying. 
Moan, as remorse thrusts through both heart and 
brain. 

He hath been sowing on Ambition’s mountains, 
Whose arid summits seek the sky in vain. 

Proudly the path, which love made bright, forsaken, 
And hence this anguish deep, and heartfelt pain. 

Within, a fair face rests upon the pillow. 

Flushed, like the young rose, in the tender rain; 

Upon the brow a holy calm is resting. 

Her soul seems listening to some rapt refrain. 

She hath been sowing on the fields of duty. 

In sore affliction, dropping tears, like rain : 

And hence this passing peace, this blessed slumber, 
This perfect freedom from the stings of pain. 


A MAN who give^s bis cliildren habits of in¬ 
dustry provides for them better than by gi'^ung 
them a fortune. 
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THE REVOLT IN THE KITCHEN. 

A LESSO?^ FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 

BY PATIENCE PRICE. 

I. 

“Then I shall be under the necessity of 
giving you your week’s notice !” 

As Mrs. Youngbride said this, just after 
breakfast, having giving Biddy, cook, directions 
against which that official rebelled, she left 
the kitchen, fearing a storm. She trusted for 
dinner to what the dii moiiores of the kitchen 
should please, and a bootless trust it was. 

The dinner, we need hardly say, was exe¬ 
crable, and execrably served. The husband 
was a man of amiable temper, and wonderful 
discretion; and checked his young wife, who 
would else have gone into a long discussion of 
her difficulties with the kitchen cabinet. The 
waiting maid, who had expected to have a full 
budget to report to Biddy, in the kitchen, as 
usual, could only state her inferences and 
deductions. These were, that the gentleman 
had decidedly reproved his wife for giving the 
cook her notice ; and that, therefore, the said 
notice would be revoked; and that Biddy might 
demand increased wages if she remained, and 
would be a fool if she did not do so. And 
so in the kitchen a rebellious conclave was 
held. Waiting-maid resolved upon an increase. 
Chambermaid ditto. And that included the 
whole force. 

What the lady and her husband did say to 
each other, when their natural enemies, the 
servants, were all out of hearing, it is not 
necessary to relate. Its tenor, however, may 
be guessed by what followed. The husband 
had left the house ; and Biddy, cook, was sail¬ 
ing out, dressed in her best, mthout the for¬ 
mality of stating her gracious intentions. Her 
mistress called her, and said :— 

“ Here are your wages, including the coming 
w'eek ; and the sooner you leave the house the 
better.” 

' “But, ma’am, you have not got a new cook 
yet, ma’am ; and I have not got a new idace.” 

“The first is my business, and the second is 
your own.” 

“ But won’t I stay here, ma’am, till I get a 
new situation?” 

“ Indeed you won’t, if I can help it.” 

“But where will I go, then?” 

“That is your look out, and not mine. I 
shall not endure your impertinence for a whole 
week, or suffer you to make use of my house 
for your new base of operations.” 

“jBase, is it? Base! Sure, if there’s any 
law or justice in the land, I ’ll take it!” 

Bridget did not understand the terms, how¬ 
ever well she might the operations of “stra¬ 
tegy**’ So she departed in high dudgeon. But 
.she had good fortune, and soon returned, all 
smiles and compliments. “ Sure I have found 


a place, ma’am, and will leave in the morn, 
ma’am, and we ’ll part good friends, ma’am, 
and forget and forgive, ma’am.” 

“ Very glad to hear it, Bridget, and I hope 
you TkYull do as you should in your new place, 
and not be dismissed for impertinence and 
slovenliness.” 

“That’s what I never was yet, ma’am,” 
said Bridget, bridling. “ The best of folks may 
have a tiff, sometimes. I’m soon uj), and it’s 
soon over.” 

“Very well, Bridget,” said Mrs. Youngbride, 
\villing to dismiss her, without altercation. 
But Bridget was not done yet. 

“I’m to go to Mrs. Brown’s, ma’am.” 

The lady was cogitating within herself 
whether she ought not to put her friend Mrs. 
Brown on her guard, but concluded it was 
unnecessary. Bridget was honest, as honesty 
is regarded among her class ; and Mrs. Brown 
might find out her faults at her leisure. But 
Biddy was not disposed to be content with any 
such negative proceeding. 

“If you please, ma’am, Mrs. Biwvn said, 
ma’am, that she would take a line from you, 
ma’am, if you please, ma’am.” 

“Do you mean that I am to give you a recom¬ 
mendation ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Bridget, her face lighting 
up ; “ that’s it, a bit of writin’, if you please.” 

“And not a bit of anything of that sort will 
you get from me, Bridget, unless you want a 
certificate that you are so intolerable that I am 
glad to be rid of you, on any terms.” 

Terrible was the wrath of Bridget. We can¬ 
not undertake to report her harangue, com¬ 
mencing with threats and terminating with a 
penitent and doleful whining: “Would she 
ruin a poor body who had only her characther 
and her hands to depend on ?” 

But the lady was inflexible. And she was 
none the less determined, when she found that 
Biddy’s fellow-servants took sides with her. 
Waiter and chambermaid gave notice, and 
were summarily discharged ; and the husband 
and wife actually took breakfast alone in the 
house next morning. After breakfhst a little 
search enabled the lady to secure a temporary 
assistant in a good-natured but not very effi¬ 
cient person who had served them before in 
similar straits. They declared that her awk¬ 
wardness was rather amusing than otherwise. 

“Now',” said the husband, “you must look 
for new servants.” 

“ Indeed I shall not,” said the lady. “There 
is just the difficulty. They think themselves 
in too much demand. Theij must look for ?ne.” 

The gentleman w'as amused. That w'as pre¬ 
cisely his opinion too. But wise husbands do 
not volunteer advice in domestic matters. Very 
soon the door-bell rang. Mrs. Y. answered it 
herself. A fierce-looking termagant desired to 
see the “ Missis.” 

“ You do see her.” 
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“ And isn’t it a shame, now, that the likes of 
you should he running to the door ! You will 
he wanting a waiter, and, I am tould, a cook. 
I’ve lived in the best places, and I’ve had the 
best wages. Have you a range, ma’am, and 
proper convaniences ?” 

“ Who sent you here T* 

“I came from the office, ma’am ; they tould 
me of you there, and I thought I would see if 
the place suited me.” 

“I don’t think you will suit the place. You 
may go hack to the office and tell them that 
when I want their services I will let them 
know.” 

“ But sure your name is in their hooks.” 

“ And sure I did not put it there,” said Mrs. 
Y., now determined to close the conference, 
and shutting the door in the woman’s face. 


II. 

A GREAT institution is the “office.” It 
represents, in Biddy-dom, all the power of the 
State, and is moreover the Temple of Liberty. 
The custom of other i^laces is here reversed, 
and the servant is the mistress. She sits 
enthroned, waiting to receive the homage of 
dependent and tributary housekeepers. The 
nominal head of the establishment is tolerated 
only as the advocate and pleader for the un¬ 
fortunate employers, who come here desiring 
humbly the gracious condescension of the 
kitchen queens. 

Great records are the “books of the office.” 
The memoranda of the detective j)olice do not 
contain more curious and minute particulars of 
“ suspected persons.” The entries in the books 
are made in a kind of professional cipher which 
the “ office” only understands. All housekeep¬ 
ers and employers are, in this kitchen police 
department, classed as “susi)icious,” and the 
“office” is in league with the worshipful sister¬ 
hood who spend on its chairs and benches their 
leisure hours. And it is for the interest of the' 
“office” to keep these clients off the premises, 
though they retain their situations only for a 
week at a time. The more charges the more 
perquisites, and the “ office, ” ^vith even-handed 
justice, mulcts both Biddy and mistress. If you 
ask how Mrs. Y. came in their books so soon 
after the rebellion took i)lace, the answer is easy. 
When Biddy went for a “ situation,” of course 
her deposition, without her special intention, 
was “taken down,” and all the vacancies in 
Mrs. Y. ’s household were noted, together with 
such circumstances as would guide the “ office,” 
in profiting by the domestic discomfiture of the 
unlucky housekeeper. These are the events 
on which “offices” grow fat; and it is more 
than suspected that they promote rebellions, 
in order, like knavish peace-disturbers, to grow 
rich by the confusion of other people. 

No housekeeper who has once encountered 


an “office” in full battle array, cares to do so 
a second time, if she can help it. So Mrs. Y. 
was determined not again to face such a battery. 
All her servants hitherto had come from such 
soiirces, and she had emxDloyed enough of the 
sort. As she would not go to the mountain, 
the mountain, reversing Mahomet’s experience, 
came to her. She had the grim satisfaction of 
shutting the door in the face of a dozen appli¬ 
cants during the first day. Her husband, as 
yesterday’s “baked meats did coldly furnish 
forth” the dinner-table, was suiq^rised, but 
more amiised at her account of proceedings. 
He inquired if with so many applications 
she did not consider herself as sufficiently 
“ sought.” 

“Not yet,” she said. “I am a little coy, as 
you may remember. Do not come home to 
dinner to-morroAV till seven o’clock.” 

“I am all obedience. What are you going 
to do?” 

“Don’t ask. And don’t come to see. lam 
not at home to any callers. Like Mrs. Gar- 
gery, I am on a rampage, and if you value your 
peace, keep out of it. Send up your porter 
from the store, if you can spare him.” 

And verily she was on a rampage. With a 
supplementary force, enlisted somewhere by 
her day-woman, she turned every dust-hole on 
the premises inside out from attic to cellar. 
Besoms, brooms, mops were the order of the 
day. The kitchen department, larder and pan- 
tries were so turned uj) as they had never been 
before. All the damaged, battered, bruised, 
and dirty utensils were cast out, or distributed 
as perquisites to the women who had officiated 
in the cleansing i)rocess; and at five in the after¬ 
noon Mrs. Youngbride was ready to rest on 
her laurels. All the day long the door-bell 
had jingled in vain. The ringers who had an 
“office” look about them were j^ermitted to 
ring at their leisure, and all other applicants 
were turned civilly away. It was a day of 
triumph ; and Mrs. Y. felt like a heroic com¬ 
mander who has sustained a siege, and success¬ 
fully rei)elled all attacks. 

The dinner was a success. It was a perfect 
treat for an epicure, and her liege-lord, who had 
a little weakness in that direction, asked her 
how she contrived to get it ux^. 

“I did not,” she answered. “It came from 
the restaurant.” 

“Good again!” he shouted. “But can we 
do this every day?” 

“Wait and see. I am not done yet. You are 
not to come to-morrow until seven, again.” 

On the morrow Mrs. Youngbride made a sor¬ 
tie from her citadel, leaving her sister, whose 
aid she had now secured, in charge of the gar¬ 
rison. She went to the “office?” Not she. 
She went to a Idtchen furnishing store, and in¬ 
vested judiciously in half a hundred of those 
really ingenious contrivances which true house¬ 
keepers can make use of, but rough Biddies 
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only destroy. At an early hour they were all 
in place, and many of them were in operation. 
And at seven a little dinner was ready to which 
Liiculliis might have been invited. 

“Better and better!” cried the husband. 
“ Where did this dinner come from ?” 

“Our own kitchen,” she answered, “and 
after dinner you shall have a look at it.” 

“ But you and your sister do not really mean 
to turn cooks ?” 

‘ ‘ I don’t know. She could make better wages 
at it than many a well educated young lady 
does at teaching ; and a cook’s wages and board 
together amount to a greater sum annually than 
many a parish pays its clergyman. We might 
do a great deal worse than turn cooks.” 

After dinner they adjourned to the kitchen. 
A nice new oil-cloth was on the floor; bright 
tins and other utensils, and every x^ossible con¬ 
venience which ingenuity could devise were in 
the place. “Upon my word,” said Mr. Y., 
lighting his cigar, and taking a chair, “I could 
toss you up a supper here myself, fit for the 
Queen’s Majesty. Will you have your oysters 
stewed, fried, or roasted in the shell?” 

‘ You get up a suxDper !” said his wife, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“Yes, indeed. Did I not graduate at Yale? 
And didn’t we have nice little suppers there ? 
Suppers they were, too, got up under difficul¬ 
ties ; and here you have all the modern im¬ 
provements, and more, too. I think I will get 
up the breakfast to-morrow morning, at any 
rate.” 

“Do !” said his wife. And he did. House¬ 
keeping was a rare frolic for two or three days 
longer. Then Mrs. Y. announced that her new 
servant was coming, and that Mr. Y. must keep 
out of the kitchen. 

“One only?” he asked. “You discharged 
three.” 

“Yes, and the best day’s work in house¬ 
keeping that I ever did. I won’t take three 
overgrown creatures into my house again to 
overturn all my improvements, and destroy 
my new kitchen furniture. I shall take one at 
a time, and break her in.” 

The one, when she came, was a half-grown 
girl, who was glad of a home, and knew how 
to prize it. Mrs. Y. was head and eyes to her, 
and the small servant was only hands and feet. 
Breakfast and tea were easy enough. Bread 
came from the baker’s, and about every other 
day, dinner from the restaurant. And when 
]SIrs. Y. gave an entertainment, it came from 
the same place, servants and all. 

In a few weeks another young girl was taken 
on trial, and was made to understand that she 
was the junior. The two, kept distinct as to 
their duties, worked well together. To make 
a long story short, Mrs. Youngbride herself 
overseeing everything, soon had a trio of com¬ 
petent, respectful young girls at work. Not 
the least of their wages was the instruction 


they received. When any cause removed one 
from her service she sux)plied her iDlace with 
another, training them all, like the members 
of a Erench theatrical company, to do wffiat 
they were told. 

Her household moves like clock-work. She 
has asserted her independence of the “office,” 
and maintains it. ‘When she happens to get 
into a temporary dilemma, she can help her¬ 
self, or find help, without any difficulty. There 
are always in cities women ready to do a day’s 
turn, and glad of the chance, if you will be 
charitable enough to seek them out, and keep 
them in mind. 

Never again, Mrs. Y. protests, will she sub¬ 
mit to the impertinence of a iirofessed cook, in 
a small family, while there is a restaurant left 
in the city; never will she be browbeaten by 
a laundress, while there are poor women ready 
to take her work home; never encounter the 
assurance of thankless strangers, Avhile she can 
find poor young girls who are glad to be tauglit 
in her kitchen. Her husband says she is a true 
“sister of charity,” a “domestic missionary,” 
and that her kitchen is a training-school of the 
very best kind. She certainly accomplishes 
not a little good, while she secures her own 
comfort, and that of her household. 


DOES HE REMEMBER? 

BY CHAMBERS KETCHUM. 

Does he remember? ’Twas a golden summer— 
Summer among the proud, pine-crested hills. 
Where the gay south-wind—idle, playful hummer, 
Laughed like a truant, with the garrulous rills. 

Young vetches, clambering up the papaws slender, 
Peeped, roguish, like the blue eyes of a child. 

And ’neath the white tent of the blooming elder 
Stood the wake-robin, like an Arab wild. 

Does he remember? Nature, holy teacher ! 

Told, through each living thing, her lofty lore; 
But his voice only answered the beseecher 
That still had begged one benefaction more. 

•Kind words he spake—kind words, though never 
loving. 

That o’er the billowy After, drear and blind, 

Came softly back, like sea-gulls to the roving, 
Telling of all the green land left behind. 

On her young forehead, sorrow-sore and throbbing, 
She wears the prickly Calvary crown of fame. 

And praises follow all her steps ; but, sobbing. 
Through the blank night she breathes one hoarded 
name. 

Thinking how gladly she would yield her title 
To Fame’s ambrosial food and brilliant bays, 

If she might feast her soul on one requital, 

The simple therf-bread of his earnest praise. 


Learn the value of a man’s words and ex¬ 
pressions, and you know him. Each man has 
a measure of his owm for everything. This he 
offers you, inadvertently, in his words. He wffio 
has a superlative for everything wants a mea¬ 
sure for the great or small. 
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TWO FACES UNDER A HOOD. 

BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 

Mabel was sitting by the fire, and looking 
sometimes in it, and oftener at the fiowers 
which Mr. West had just sent to her. There 
wasn’t much time now to spare before we broke 
up for the summer, and I was writing down very 
fast in my journal some of the things I wanted 
to keep fresh. Only a fortnight I had been with 
Mabel, and so many things I had heard, seen, 
and felt! more than in all my life before. When 
she said, “two faces under a hood,” she was 
looking at one of her flowers. “ One face under 
two hoods, would be more ax)propriate to some 
people, I think,” said I. But Mabel said, with 
tlie dreamy smile she had now most of the time, 
“Two faces and one soul!” I kept on writing 
my journal, and changing the i^roper names, so 
as to make this true story. 

My Cousin Mabel Ford is not a beauty, 
strictly sj)eaking. She is fair and ruddy, with 
a large allowance of light-brown hair, which 
has a natural wave almost amounting to curls, 
so that whatever happens to her head, it looks 
better and better. Dressed, with a single rose 
or a geranium sprig, it is charming ; undressed, 
and tossed over her shoulders in the utmost 
abandonment and indecorum, it is still charm¬ 
ing. With one ribbon or one pin, Mabel looks 
more dressed than with the most elaborate coif¬ 
fure ; and with a plain white muslin, she gives 
an impression of a complete and suitable toilet. 
In short, it is she who adorns and becomes 
dress, and not dress her. There are such girls, 
we all know. Then for eyes, they are a dark- 
blue gray, with the fulness of the under lid, 
which gives rare sweetness to the expression. 
A French woman said, “Give me handsome 
eyes, and I will do the rest myself.” Nature 
has not done much besides for Mabel, for her 
features are not regular, nor her figure very 
well proportioned, yet she is a iDleasant person 
to look at, and so Stuart West seemed to think 
the first evening I met him at Aunt Susan’s. 

Stuart is six feet one inch high, with narrow 
shoulders, and stooping figure. Gaunt, hollow- 
cliested, and sallow. A fair type of an Ameri¬ 
can youth. His face has the keen, eager, busi¬ 
ness look of all our men over twenty-five. 
The look of a person who has his way to make 
in the world. Whose spirit, so to speak, is 
strii^ped and eager for the fight. A quiet self- 
reliance, and a modest deference mingle in his 
manner to others, particularly to women, and 
the last prevents the self-reliance from being 
offensive. 

He is not without his good personal points, 
of which he makes the most. His feet are al¬ 
most disproportionately small, and his hands 
well-shaped, with nails beyond criticism. His 
black eyes rather blaze than look at you, from 
beneath his meeting brows, and when he smiles, 
his face lights up, as a cavern does with light¬ 


ning ; and the gloomy, careful expression be¬ 
comes radiant. His teeth glitter, too, with 
regular beauty when his firm mouth parts over 
them, and they have a distinctly human and 
intellectual expression. I like to watch the 
play of people’s mouths, and instinctively look 
there for the meaning of words, rather than in 
the eyes, which are apt to overpower me, and 
though it seems absurd that the disposition can 
be shown in the teeth, I cannot help disliking 
squirrel teeth or cat’s teeth, or wolf’s teeth, 
each of which one sees sometimes in what is 
called a human mouth. 

It is only within a few days that I have liked 
to analyze Stuart’s character and expression. 
Now, they interest me extremely. But for a 
Aveek after I came to Aunt Susan’s, he was 
only a brilliant vision. I remember the even¬ 
ing—indeed, it was not so long ago—when the 
vision faded, the bubble burst—and where all 
its bright prismatic colors had been, there re¬ 
mained one drop of bitter. Such drops do not 
generally or healthfully exhale into the atmo¬ 
sphere; oftener they permeate the whole na¬ 
ture, and are the “ one drachm of base” Avhich 
AAull ahvays prevent me from seeing Stuart with 
l)erfect clearness. 

Noav for Aunt Susan. I suppose all petrified 
people liaA’^e had some great trouble. Children 
are neA’^er petrified. So it is likely auntie had 
her story. But it took more than my art to 
read it. Mabel sprinkled the golden Avater of 
sym]:)athy over the black stones that marked 
the enchantment of her life, till each one sprang 
up, a young and beautiful caA^alier. I could 
only submit in silence to the dreary spell Avith 
Avhich the old house in Bedford Street enchained 
my youthful si^irit, and made me, for the time, 
as dull and stiff as itself. I neA^er kneAV Mabel 
until Ave Avere both grown up and she had been 
at Aunt Susan’s tAVO years. Before then, I 
only came to Boston occasionally, and in my 
vacations after my parent’s death, but spent 
all the time at Briarsdale Seminary, trying to 
see how little I could learn. What Avith the 
thorny paths of knoAvledge, and the petrifac¬ 
tions of vacation, I needed all that youth, 
health, and hope Avould give me, to reconcile 
me to living. 

EA^erything in the Bedford Street house had 
the comfortless aspect of the last third or fourth 
generation. No one appreciates the modern 
Avay of living, Avho has not had the bad luck of 
liAung aAvhile Avith the ancients. 

Those great, cold parlors ! they chill me now 
to think of their emptiness. And AvhateA^er 
they Avere filled Avith, if such emptiness can 
CA’cr bo filled, Avas so dreary! OA'er the fire¬ 
place, Avhere never yet shone fire, Avas a three- 
branched candlestick, never lighted. EA^ery- 
thing repelled, nothing invited you. Not even 
leisure or repose, though the air Avas still as 
death. The chairs dared you to sit upon them, 
or for an instant to lean against their mahogany 
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ribs and spines. The spindle-legged sideboard 
suggested no groaning under dainties, no spark¬ 
ling under foaming liquids. Nor crystal nor 
silver reminded one of by-gone banquets. Even 
an immense punch-bowl would have been some 
comfort. TJgh! it was as bare as the moon 
seen Avithout a telescope. At one end of the 
room, and fast against the panelled wall, stood 
the great sofa. It waked you up only to look 
at it. Queer old Chinese patch full of pictures 
of men stepping into broad rivers with dish- 
covers on their heads, or fluttering their loose 
gowns over the tops of the tallest trees, or step¬ 
ping from peak to peak of the loftiest mountains. 
How my childish head puzzled over the comical 
perspective ; and how mai.y times the childish 
eyes stared ^vistfully at the great frame over 
the chimney-piece, which contained the family 
mourning piece, embroidered in silk and che¬ 
nille by Aunt Theoda, with faces painted in by 
the preceptress of the W Academy. 

How decidedly drooped the willow over the 
white monument! how full of contrast was the 
coat and the handkerchief of the mourning 
gentleman! and how distinct on the black 
coat-sleeves lay the tears of the inconsolable 
widower. 

The spiked andirons were as melancholy¬ 
looking as the spiked tombstone. So was the 
fender, carefully inclosing the bitter mockery 
of a fire, which smudged slowly in sea-coal 
fashion, and reflected nobody but poor little me. 
Aunt Susan dwelt in the basement, when she 
wasn’t pottering over the housekeeping, and I 
was allowed to roam up stairs and down at 
will, under the prohibition of ever touching 
anything. Was there anything to touch except 
the feather flowers on the top of a high chest of 
drawers ? 

Year after year I had come to this place, en¬ 
dured my vacation and Aunt Susan, and been 
glad to get back to geography and the use of 
the globes. The last two years I had accom¬ 
panied .a schoolmate to her home in New York, 
where we both dabbled in architecture, and 
spent our time modelling impossible villas and 
cottages. 

I was as much amazed as if the postman had 
oftered me a ghost, to receive a letter on this 
wise:— 

Boston, Friday Morning. 

Dear Cousin Ellis : Auntie says you are 
to come home Monday next to stay here for 
good; and I’ve been making your bedroom 
look cosey for you. Longing to see you, and 
find out what you are like, I remain 
Your loving cousin, 

Mabel Ford. 

P. S. Auntie sends love, and you will find a 
carriage waiting for you at the Providence 
station, with me in it. M. F, 

P. S. Come in the 10 P. M. train. M. F. 

In the carriage were the eyes and the hair I 
have described; with an indescribable grace 


and sweetness that went at once to my heart. 
Only a kiss and a loving gesture, and I felt we 
were friends. Nay, for the bond of blood is 
strong, I felt that we were already far more; 
and with the full assurance of sympathy, hur¬ 
ried at once into the discussion of subjects which 
I had intended to touch upon only in a long 
future acquaintance. Why had we never met 
before ? Why not both have been sent to the 
same school? Wasn’t it horrid to live alone 
the year round with Aunt Susan, in that poky 
old house. 

Mabel answered with smiles and exclama¬ 
tions ; in turn questioning me about my school 
friends, and being just as pleasant and sociable 
as if she were not two years my senior. It 
was one of our cold northeast winds, that make 
July seem like autumn, and I shivered as we 
turned into Bedford Street. 

Our chattering was ended by our arrival at 
Aunt Susan’s door, and an increase of chilli¬ 
ness in each of my veins. But oh ! wonder of 
wonders ! There, at the door, stood my aunt, 
smiling in a perfectly human manner, kissing 
my lips with a warmth that seemed real, and 
leading the way without paralyzing the very 
marrow of my bones ! 

The furnace coaxed me into the house with 
its warmth, the glowing anthracite beckoned 
me forward ; Mabel took ray shawl and bonnet, 
and I looked amazed at Aunt Susan. There 
she sat, opposite me, without her white turban, 
without her black front, without the stifl:' silk 
that had rustled and rattled so long in my 
weary memory. In fact, there sat the glorified 
spirit of Aunt Susan. Serene in her own soft 
gray hair, folded smoothly over her tranquil 
forehead, serene in her soft drapery, and cheer¬ 
ful smile, who would have known Aunt Susan? 

I stared about the parlor. The spindle- 
shanked furniture had settled down without 
any harsh or perceptible transition into the 
comfortable corpulence of age. Couches and 
chairs of ample.dimensions, and soft cushions, 
sunk heavily over large brown feet and claws, 
too fat and well fed to do .ought but sprawl and 
shine in the jolly fire-light. The Chinamen had 
stepped over the tops of the farthest mountains 
and succeeded in wading the deepest rivers. 
In their places were only green stufl', unsugges- 
tive, undescriptive, but so comfortable I That 
ancient Kidderminster carpet, so bedarned, 
that I used to think the eleven thousand vir¬ 
gins must have been working at it, had given 
place to the extraordinary red and green blos¬ 
soms of a Turkey carpet, while the three- 
branched candlestick was contracted into the 
porcelain gas shade, through whose transpa¬ 
rencies shone Madonnas and French angels. 
An ancient silver vase, which used to stand 
on the top shelf in the spare chamber closet, 
now glittered on the centre-table, filled with 
greenhouse plants, and the odor of lieliotropes 
and roses filled the room. Mabel’s basket of 
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Berlin wool stood also on the table with two 
magazines and a newspaper. That inconsola¬ 
ble pocket handkerchief over the chimney- 
piece has somehow wiped away tears, toml> 
stones and all, for there hangs in its place one 
of Kensett’s exquisite landscapes; and on either 
side of the black marble time-piece stands Mer¬ 
cury and Aurora. 

‘‘ One may contrive to live in Bedford Street 
now,” I thought, as the tidy girl brought tea 
in on a tray, and wo gathered round the fire, 
talking and eating in an entirely unpetrified 
manner. 

When Mabel took me up to the chamber 
where I had done up the sleeping and yawning 
of my vacation life, I looked mechanically at 
the window for the green pai^er shade that I 
used so much to wish I could tear into a thou¬ 
sand pieces; and, with a little anticipatory 
shudder, thought of the fringed India cotton 
bed curtiiins and counterpane of the high-post 
bedsteads. But here, too, the good fairy had 
come. A bay window gave fabulous propor¬ 
tions to the narrow old room, and French i^atcli 
of gorgeous efflorescence mocked and triumphed 
over the old white chill. All was warm, 
crimson, and welcoming, while Mabel’s own 
chamber opened into mine, and was its coun¬ 
terpart. A sense of home, felt, for the first 
time, in all its luxuriance, in my life of eigh¬ 
teen years, melted through every vein. 

it comfortable?” said Mabel, smiling, 
and seeing just how I felt. 

Isn't it?” I answered 

“I’m so glad you like it,” said she, glee¬ 
fully. “Auntie and I had so much pleasure 
fitting it ui)—just like mine !” 

“Auntie!” I echoed. 

“To be sure; she made all these curtains 
nerself, and that cologne stand is her own 
tiiste, and isn't it pretty?” 

“Well now, fairy Mabel, tell me by what 
magic you have wrought these wonders ? How¬ 
ever did you persuade Aunt Susan to alter the 
smallest iota in this sacred old clatterbang? 
How have you ever i^ersuaded her to allow 
you—-for of course it can’t be her—to alter, to 
add, to new create, to transform, to glorify, in 
short, to make an Eden out of the Desert of 
Sahara?” 

“ Mercy ! how many questions I I guess it 
was because she liked me, and wanted I should 
be happy here—and I love her so much I am 
glad to do anything to make her more com¬ 
fortable.” 

“ Oh, ho !” thought I, “loving Aunt Susan ! 
what an idea!” but I only said, “it was very 
strange.” 

“It has been so gradual,” said Mabel. 

“Hum! and what do you do with your de¬ 
sert island, now that you have made it into a 
garden of roses? Does anybody ever come 
here?” 


“To be sure! certainly,” answered Mabel, 
with suiqmse. “We have a good deal of com- 
i:)any. Not large parties, but small gatherings, 
and a great deal of social visiting.” 

“All I can say is, I never saw a human 
being in this house but Aunt Susan and Bessie, 
her maid, except the kitchen people.” 

I said this with some tartness, feeling sure 
all the time that I must have been horribly 
deficient in every good quality, or I too might 
have unlocked that grim heart, and softened 
the petrifaction. 

Perhaijs Mabel’s fine tact interpreted me, for 
she said, kindly: “I don’t believe I am so 
self-reliant as you, Ellis. I can’t live without 
people about me. Books, pictures, music, art 
of all sorts, and nature of all sorts, pale and 
fade, if I can’t have people.” 

“But when and how did you do it all, you 
miracle-worker ?” 

“Oh 1 little by little the bird builds its nest, 
you know,” said she, laughing at my earnest 
face. “ And much may be done with a will. 
But the foundation-stone was auntie’s great 
kindness to me ; you know she has sent me to 
school and done everything for me, and seeing 
that she had a dull time, and needed somebody 
that loved her to stir her up, I just went to 
work. And she was glad to alter and improve 
things here. She entered into all my plans 
with the greatest zest. The fact' is, we fitted 
each other exactly, and so wo worked along 
easily.” 

I was silent, partly from real mortification. 
Mabel looked at me aftectionately. “Auntie 
said you were no talker, but I find you con- 
versible.” 

“ Of course I shoiild as soon think of talking 
in the pyramids, as in this horrible old tomb of 
a house. You don’t know what it used to be, 
Mabel—but of course you do,” I added, cor¬ 
recting myself, and laughing at myself, for 
that is easier than being laughed at. 

“ What nice long talks we three shall have,” 
said Mabel, kissing me good-night. 

I felt like the little woman who sold eggs, 
very doubtful if I were indeed I, and my last 
glance, before shutting off the gas, was at the 
\vindow, to be sure that the green shade was 
torn in a thousand pieces. The east wind 
howled and moaned round the corner of the 
house, and the sleet slapped against the win¬ 
dow-panes. But their songs were lullabies 
to me. 

The next morning found us chattering like a 
couple of magpies, and in Wenty-four hours we 
knew nearly all that had ever hai)pened to each 
other. Or rather I had told Mabel all my 
school secrets, together with the mortifying 
fact of my having had no lover whatever, 
though almost every other girl in school had 
somebody who was thinking about her. I had 
several quite solid heart-breaking experiences 
of other girls to relate, esiDecially that of 
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Augusta, the dressmaker, who had hung a 
man, or rather caused him to hang himself, for 
love of her. And here was I, nearly nineteen, 
and everybody, for all me, was likely to live to 
the age of Methuselah. I was ashamed of my¬ 
self. But hadn’t Mabel any lovers ? And then 
Mabel confided to me four unsuccessful hearts 
which she had been obliged to tear and rend, 
with all the particulars ; and I was never tired 
of hearing them, they were so very little like a 
book. 

So we walked and talked, and shopped, and 
drove, and went to see pictures, and received 
calls, and in every way went on like other civil¬ 
ized and social beings; until in a few days I 
came to like Aunt Susan, and to be glad that 
my lot had been cast in such a pleasant place. 

A few days after I came, Mr. Stuart West 
called in the evening and brought a book. It 
was Hawthorne’s “Twice Told Tales,”I think. 
He talked all the time about this writer, whom 
he did not like. His animated criticisms of the 
book, and Mabel’s defence, gave me more insight 
into their two characters than I should have 
had in any other way. The vein of melancholy 
that ran through Stuart’s mind shrank with 
distaste and dislike from the weird, supernatu¬ 
ral character of the author’s creations, while 
Mabel’s fresh, joyous nature could well afford 
to bathe occasionally in its dank moisture, and 
even to rise refreshed from it. Like most merry 
young persons, she enjoyed tragedy, mournful 
fictions, and doleful songs. PerhaiDS Mr. West 
had seen too much hard service in the world, 
not to need the refreshment of comedy. This 
last inquiry was very often in my mind. I 
pondered over every word these two said to¬ 
gether, while I seemed occui)ied in drawing 
houses, or reading the papers. I heard idle 
chatter as if it had been Delphic wisdom, and 
the babble of every day as if each word were 
an index to the most imi)ortant mental qualities. 
What does this indicate? What can he mean 
by that ? Is there more in this than meets the 
ear? These unending questions I asked that 
patient auditor—myself. 

My speculations of what he meant and 
thought by this and that were pretty clearly 
defined, one evening, after I had been in Boston 
rather more than a week. I was tinning over 
some engravings at the farther end of the room, 
when Mr. West came in, bringing, as usual, 
a few flowers. He came to the table where I 
sat, and turned the book over with me. I 
started to hear him whisper softly, in my ear:— 

“Is it not herself exactly?—the hair and 
e.yes—the bend of the neck and all ?” 

He spoke quickly, and somehow as if his 
very heart were in his words. We were look¬ 
ing at Correggio’s Madonna of the Lake. 

“ Yes ; it is the maternal expression, I think, 
that she always has when speaking to Aunt 
Susan, or doing anything for her. It is beau- 
tii'i^!” 


“You read her face well,” said he, looking 
attentively at me, as if for the first time. I 
looked at the picture again. There was some¬ 
thing in this whispered confidence, though re¬ 
lating to another, that thrilled me. 

“ It is partly the hair, ‘ the ripiDling hair,’ that 
makes the likeness; but more the lovely ex¬ 
pression.” 

“Yes,” I said, heartily, for I thought ex¬ 
actly so. 

“ And you can hear unmoved a sister’s praise, 
too,” said he, still looking at me, as if half sur¬ 
prised. 

How sweet his approbation had become to 
me ! I had knovm him only a week—nay, less 
than that time—and I had found him full of 
thoughtful culture on almost all subjects. It 
was not merely information, but opinions and 
deductions from information. Other people 
talked, but Stuart West thought. 

I felt his eyes on my face, while a thousand 
pleasant recollections beat close to my heart, or 
melted over my face. Such a mind to look up 
to all one’s life ! Such a judgment to rely on ! 
no mistaking about a right path where he leads! 
Such a good guide, such a tender friend; what 
restful happiness to be loved by such a man ! 
Was I thinking of Mabel all this time, that I 
was so struck with Stuart West’s capacity for 
making a woman happy ? 

The room was very still. Mabel wound Ber¬ 
lin wool from Aunt Susan’s outstretched arms, 
but she might have heard every word, if only 
she had listened—almost the beating of my 
heart. It might have been a week, a month, 
a day, that we all remained so silent, so many 
thoughts crowded through my brain, before he 
whispered again, as though to himself; but 
how plainly I heard him. 

“Not learned, save in gracious household 
ways.” 

I looked up suddenly, and saw that his eyes 
were not fixed on me at all. But I read the 
tenderness that irradiated his face, and ma<le 
his wonderful eyes shine like stars through a 
mist. He was looking steadily at Mabel, and 
as if his soul went out gladly to hers. I awoke 
from my dream. Still the fire burned a-s 
brightly; still the gas shone lambent. Still 
the winding went on in the other end of the 
room ; and two fates were twined in the thread. 
I became an observer, for the third fate wae 
forever disentangled from the others. Stufirt 
still looked at her as if he would never stop. 
Perhaps, after all, it had not been a quarter of 
a minute. Mabel, with that magnetic rapport 
that becomes conscious of such looks, turned 
slowly towards him her soft gray eyes, and 
said, hesitatingly:— 

“Not fair! you two, to discuss us, when we 
can’t help ourselves. Is it, auntie?” And 
then she seemed embarrassed, talking quickly 
and constantly to Aunt Susan, and tapgling 
the yarn into knots. 
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“How long does it take to wind a ball of 
yarn, Miss Mabel?” said Stuart, going towards 
her, and offering his services, instead of Aunt 
Susan. He had often done so before. 

A queer sort of spasm in my throat, with an 
inward sobbing, half choked me. I x)itied my¬ 
self as if I had been somebody else. I could 
not take my eyes off the two—so happy, so 
young, so joyful—so all in all to each other! 
for it was to be read plainly as in a book 
now ! What a couching I had had in the last 
minute I 

Aunt Susan left her seat and crossed to where 
I sat, with my arms crossed on the book and 
my head bent forward looking at the Berlin 
yarn. 

“Tread on it stoutly, Ellis !” she whispered, 
so low that only my listening heart could hear. 
“ Bury it, and in season !” 

Then she passed out of the room, leaving me 
still gazing and confounded. How did she read 
me so truly ? and what a world of tender sym- 
i)athy was in her exx)ression. She had read me. 
She saw my face. How plainly the story must 
have been written there! I hid my tell-tale 
features in my hands. 

Nobody asked if I had the headache. Or if 
I were asleep. Or where Aunt Susan was. 
They wound the Berlin wool and unwound it. 
Presently I longed to see Mabel’s face under 
the new light, so consuming to me, so irradiat¬ 
ing to he-r. Yes, she wound, and talked, and 
murmured softly. The rose hue ot haj^py love 
melted over neck and brow; the gray eyes 
laughed and swam merrily in her face. Yet, 
udthout analyzing too closely, I was sure the 
happy love was unconscious, that it had “an 
understanding, but no tongue.” But why was 
the love unspoken? I was impatient. For 
now that it was to be, I wished, it to be over. 
And, from a thousand little things I recalled, 
and which Mabel had told me, I was sure, now, 
he had loved her long. 

“What a funny western accent you give to 
some of your words ! I should say you were a 
‘ Buckeye,’ sometimes, by the way you speak.” 

Stuart’s dark face flushed even to his fore¬ 
head. He did not answer Mabel, and she, with 
some surprise at what she thought his sensi¬ 
tiveness, went on, hastily 

Oh, I don’t think it a defect at all. I—I 
rather like it. I hope you won’t try to change 
it!” 

He looked at her with an intent and inquiring 
exi>ression, and seemed somehow to dread her 
answer when he had spoken. “You don’t 
want me to retain inaccuracies, surely?” 

Her face was suffused with blushes, and her 
eyes presented an expression between crying 
and laughing. “Yes, I do. I’d like to have 
you keep them. Somehow”—she stopped. 

“May I ask you”—he hesitated, and a very 
mixed expression of pain and pleasure over- 
8i)read his face. 


“Oh, yes 1 you may ask, Mr. West. But I 
can’t tell you. It is nothing. Only a memory.” 

‘ ‘ Only a memory ! ’ ’ The tone in which Stuart 
said this was indescribable. It had pleasure, but 
also a sort of bitterness in it. That little packet 
found in Swift’s drawer—marked on the out¬ 
side, “ Only a woman’s hair”—might have ex¬ 
pressed something of the same mixture. 

“Did you ever live at the west?” I inter¬ 
posed, thinking it a case when a third i^erson 
might come in gracefully. 

“For three years I lived in a western neigh¬ 
borhood,” said Stuart, now entirely composed. 
“Before that time I had a very good English 
tongue. But I adopted the peculiarities of 
those about me then, and have never been 
able quite to rid myself of them.” 

“They remind me so strongly of my early 
home in Ohio—they make me remember—not 
that I need that”—she stammered. “But I 
had a dear friend, my Cousin James, whom I 
loved so much !” 

The color flushed again over Stuart’s ffuje. 
“ And this friend—this cousin whom you loved 
so much—is he still living in Ohio?” 

“Heaven knows where he is !” said Mabel, 
coloring \dolently, at what,^after all, was only 
a childish penchant, but i^erhaps she did not 
understand the expression of Mr. West’s face. 
Of course anybody would be jealous. I won¬ 
dered Mabel didn’t see it. But she went on. 
“Though it is so many years, I cannot think 
of him, now, except as a boy who played with 
me, carried me in his arms over the brooks, or 
the slues, as they call them there. And some¬ 
times got sliver for me from the trees ; always 
being the best and kindest friend.” 

“Why, he is alive now, most likely, some¬ 
where. You wouldn’t know him if you saw 
him, after all these years,” said I. 

“ Oh, I am sure I should! I remember him 
so vividly ! How many times I have followed 
people in the street with my eyes, thinking, 
‘just so James would look by this time 1’ but 
James would never come to Boston without 
finding me, I am sure !” 

“You think his memory is as good as your 
own?” 

Whether Mabel noticed the sort of sneer in 
Mr. West’s tone, I don’t know ; but she an¬ 
swered with spirit, and yet with a dreamy ex¬ 
pression in her eyes, as if looking far away into 
the i)ast. 

“ If James is living, he remembers me—as I 
do him. Why, he drew me out of the i)ond! 
He saved my life !” 

“HapiDy James!” answered Stuart, care¬ 
lessly. 

He moved to the mantel-piece, took up a 
small chimney ornament, and seemed to study 
it attentively. 

It was painful to see this manner, and yet I 
was sorry for him. I saw how Mabel’s enthusi¬ 
asm tortured him, and I could not bear to have 
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Mm so misconceived. At present, it looked as 
though he undervalued the heroism of his 
rival, though a hoy. 

“Mahers life isn’t a trifle to her friends, Mr. 
Westsaid I, disliking very much the cold, 
supercilious way in which he received the 
account of both the benefit and the gratitude. 

“ God forbid I should think so. Miss Ellis !” 
he answered. He glanced at Mabel, who sat 
leaning her head on her hand and looking in 
the fire. A quick blush spread over his face 
even to his foreheacl. He seemed on the point 
of speaking, but as if restrained by strong feel¬ 
ing, was silent, merely bowed good-night and 
went out. 

“ How strangely he behaves !” said I to Ma¬ 
bel, who sat gazing in the fire still, with a con¬ 
tracted brow, and a look of pain in her eyes— 
eyes into which the tears sprung when I spoke 
to her. Aunt Susan went away and left us 
alone. 

“I don’t understand it at all,” I persisted. 

“Nor I, Ellis. I can’t bear to see him so— 
so—all that we could wish him not to be !” 

We both shook our heads with a feeling of 
great sadness. It is the acutest pang to sus¬ 
pect the unworthiness of one whom we have 
highly esteemed; and “to make idols and to 
find them clay, and then bewail the worship !” 

“Tell me more about this Cousin James of 
yours, Mabel.” 

“He called himself cou.sin, and sometimes 
brother ; but really, I believe, he was a son of 
my stepmother’s. But cousin did very well 
to call me by. He was my first love, I think. 
I loved him with a real child-worship, and, 
though I was such a little trot, not more than 
seven or eight years old, I fervently insisted 
on being his wife, and no other’s. And he 
always agreed to it fully. He was to* go far 
away and make a ship, and call it the Mabel 
Ford. Do you believe, I have looked over the 
shipping list a hundred times to find that 
name ? Somehow I was sure he would always 
be true to me.” 

“ How old a boy was he, Mabel?” 

“I guess him to have been fourteen, but 
perhaps he wasn’t over twelve; he seemed 
very advanced to me.” 

I was so tired out with the tumult my own 
thoughts and feelings had been in, that I was 
glad to insist on Mabel’s going to bed ; for my¬ 
self, I had a good deal to think about, and it 
was with some difficulty I restrained a hearty 
fit of crying, and changed it into a sleepy- 
sounding ‘ ‘ good-night. ’ ’ 

“What a cure of heart-disease is the drug In¬ 
evitability ! That night I settled everything, 
as fully, so far as Mabel and Stuart West were 
concerned, as if I had never been mixed up in 
their destinies. An ineftable calm was diffused 
over brain and blood, nay, my eyes saw differ¬ 
ently and ^vith more clearness, the special 
suitableness of those two to each other. Faults, 


of course; but those can be borne. There was a 
wonderful similarity in their two souls. It 
seemed as if I knew it a great deal better than 
they did themselves. But I had watched them 
so closely! 

“Perhaj)s they have known each other in 
some past existence, ’ ’ said I, half aloud. I had 
a taste for metempsychosis, and used to think 
sometimes, when I saw things, that I had seen 
them all before in some other state of being. 
“That would account for his finishing the old 
ballad that she forgot the end of; and his 
sketching the house and the well-sweep. To 
be sure she described the place very vividly.” 
I was weary ^vith self-communing. The clwk 
whirred three, and sleep came at last. 

The ache stayed by, though I had made up 
my mind, and it was there when I awoke. 
And except that I inclined to spend the rest of 
my days on a desolate crag, and to listen gen¬ 
erally to the soughing of the pine trees in the 
primeval forests, I might be said to have re¬ 
covered my peace of mind. 

Aunt Susan kissed me in the morning, ai^d 
looked an instant into my eyes ^vith her own 
loving ones. Then she smiled, and so did I. 
There was nothing to be said. 

Bridget brought in a great bunch of pond 
lilies to Mabel. “An’ shure, miss! it’s him¬ 
self doog ’em out of Frish pond, this very 
mornin’, just I An* its foor miles, if it’s a step! 
That’s what he done for yees, miss ! An* isn’t 
them purty now?” 

“Mr. Wisht ” was a great favorite with 
Bridget. So he was Avith the cat, and Eke, the 
dog. They say it’s a good sign. We all 
praised the lilies, which must have cost him a 
long morning’s walk, and which were both 
late and rare. 

In the evening Stuart walked in, as uncon¬ 
scious as though he had not kept me awake the 
whole night before, and paled Mabel’s brow, 
and given auntie’s eyes a worried look. His 
face was smiling, and his eyes, as usual, liglitcd 
the room as he entered. 

“ Now, I have news for you,” said he; “Miss 
Jones is to marry Mr. Carter !” 

This was news indeed. And we all said, 
“Mr. Carter ! is it possible?” 

“Yes; more than that. True. And an ex¬ 
cellent match. Carter is a fine fellow, and 
the lady has half a million.” 

“And he a poor college tutor!” said Aunt 
Susan. 

Mabel had been bending over her work, with 
a heightened color, but now she looked up, a 
little disdain drawing down the corners of her 
mouth. 

“ Well, Miss Mabel! what is your objection ? 
Why not? Carter is a good fellow.” 

“I should think any ‘good fellow’ would 
sooner live on a crust, than be indebted to his 
wife for luxuries,” she answered, shortly. 

“ Why so, if you please ?” he inquired again, 
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seating himself by her, as coolly as if there had 
been no yesterday. 

“Ask yourself, rather,” replied Mabel. 

“ And if I do ask—if I do ask myself the 
question, Miss Mabel, I reply, Love has posi¬ 
tively nothing to do with money. Absolutely 
nothing. Miss Mabel I” 

She dropped her eyes under the splendor of 
his. Then she answered: “Still—the man 
should give, and the woman receive, I think.” 
“And why?” he asked. 

No answer. 

“You would not think a woman's love any 
purer or stronger because she insisted on mar¬ 
rying a man richer than herself?” 

“Oh, if you put it so!” exclaimed Mabel, 
forgetting her constrained manner—“Now, you 
are making out women to be base! I only 
thought of what is graceful and suitable : that 
is, that a man should be a second providence 
to his wife. Now, what can a man do for a 
wife with half a million of dollars I” 

“ Love her!” 

Stuart’s voice was so earnest and deep, that 
we were all startled into the conviction that 
we were in the wrong. That, after all, riches 
were only an accidental condition, which had 
nothing to do, necessarily, with the pleasure or 
pain of a marriage. 

“Your own noble natures should teach you 
the possibility of disinterestedness in marriage, 
said West, earnestly, and looking at us all. 
And to be sure, we knew nothing of Mr. Carter 
inconsistent with such a possibility. He went 
on: “ Doubtless it is pleasant to give gifts—to 
heap on one, beloved, the gold of Ophir and the 
mines of Golconda. But love buys and sells 
nothing. It gives and receives all. When 
once this is settled between the parties, it 
really seems to me of no moment whatever, 
from which wood-pile the pot is kept boiling.” 
He left off with a laugh, but yet as if he were 
vexed and disai^pointed in us all. 

“Perhaps,” said Aunt Susan, “it is a wo¬ 
man’s instinct to be dependent.” 

“Not in money matters, I think, however. 
I have heard many women say they wished, of 
all things, they could hold the common purse.” 
And so we all had. 

“I think the instinct of dependence is there, 
notwithstanding,” said Mabel; “but it is look¬ 
ing up to the stronger, and, if possible, the 
wiser, and has nothing to do with riches.” 

I said that great talents, or a commanding 
social position would be an equivalent, but 
that a man should somehow be higher, I 
thought. 

“Don’t you think Victoria always shows 
best in her deference to the Prince Consort? 
and only a nature truly royal would have 
accepted a second place in the realm, because 
Fare that he was enthroned in the queen’s 
heart?” 

“That is true,” said Mabel, who had regained 


in the lively argument all her former ease and 
sprightliness. “ And I suppose also he felt his 
natural superiority—^being a man—to all thrones 
and dignities, and—women !” 

“Undoubtedly, and quite rightly too,” said 
Stuart, laughing. 

But we all exclaimed against his assuming 
any such state. 

“Why not?” said he. 

“Why not? Why, because of Mrs. Somer¬ 
ville, and Caroline Herschel, and Mrs. Brown¬ 
ing, and Angelica Kauffman, and—and—forty 
more.” 

“Yes, you say well, forty more,” said he, 
with provoking slowness, and pretending to 
count on his fingers feminine celebrities ; “but 
even allowing forty first-class philosophers, 
poets, painters, mechanics, inventors, astrono¬ 
mers, on the whole the number and quality are 
inferior to the same of men.” 

“But women are not sent to college,” said 
Mabel, “ and of course can’t know things.” 

“I knew you would say that. But did col¬ 
legians invent the steam-engine, the railroad, 
the balloon, the electric telegraph ?” 

We had nothing to say for collegians in that 
way. 

“ I will give you a fair chance. In your own 
line, and where you are most familiar, and 
suffer the most, does one of your number invent 
a relief? Who invented a sewing-machine? 
A man 1 A washing-machine ? Again, a man I 
All sorts of cooking apparatus ? Still, incon¬ 
testably, a man 1 Now tell me a woman who 
ever thought out a knitting-machine, to say 
nothing of tubular bridges and cotton gins?” 

We hung our heads abased. And Aunt 
Susan said she had seen that day a patent dish¬ 
cloth holder, which was invented by a—man. 

“You all consider yourselves crushed, T 
hope,” said West, laughing. 

Of course not, for a moment, we said. “In 
art we maybe nothing,” said Mabel, “but in 
artfulness you will give up to us, will you 
not?” 

“That remains to be proved,” said West, 
drawing the chess-board forward, and chal¬ 
lenging Mabel to a display of her abilities. 

I think we had all forgotten about Cousin 
James. It was a delightful evening. Aunt 
Susan and I played cribbage, and Mr. West 
beat Mabel. 

We were sitting in my room after we went 
up stairs, before a little fire, for the evening 
was chilly. Mabel tossed her abundant hair 
back over her shoulders, combing it out with 
her fingers, and winding it over them in great 
curls. While we talked, she drew the ringlets 
forward over her cheeks, so that the glow on 
them should be hidden. 

“Is Mr. West a lawyer, Mabel?” 

“No, dear, an architect. Don’t you remem¬ 
ber the plans we were looking at yesterday ?” 
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“Has he always lived in Boston? Do his 
family live here ? Has he sisters ?’" 

It was remarkable that I had had no cnri- 
osity on these points before now, considering 
the length I had gone on the spirit-road. Mabel 
answered:— 

“I think not. I think he is a Connecticut 
man. He told me once he was born under the 
blue laws, and that he ought to know how to 
take clocks to pieces. He mended ours once. 
It wasn’t much—only I remember his saying 
it. And auntie asked him, then, if his father 
was living. He said neither father nor mother, 
and looked very grave and sad. So she said no 
more. I have the impression that he is the 
Hajisburg of his own family.” 

“ Ah, well, what matter ? And so you know 
almost nothing about a man who brings or 
sends flowers to you every day, eh, Mabel?” 

“It seems to me I do know him, though. 
He has visited here these six months.” 

“But somebody must have introduced him 
at first, surely,” said I. 

“He offered me an umbrella in a shower of 
rain, and walked home Avith me from church, 
holding it persistently over my bonnet, to the 
great detriment of his own coat. So I was 
obliged to ask him in, and it wasn’t difficult. 
1 saw he Avas a gentleman. There’s no mis¬ 
taking that, coat or no coat.” 

“Ho. I ncA'er saAV^ it Avritten plainer than 
on him, every way. But seriously, is that all 
your guarantee of his respectability—his per¬ 
son ? Don’t eA^erybody know about him ?” 

“I suppose so. I meet him sometimes at 
places. But Avhat of that ? Don’t I see and 
know him myself? and isn’t that better than 
taking other i)eoifie’s opinion of him?” 

“And as to his circumstances, his parentage, 
and all that, Avould it make no difference to you 
whether they Avere ignoble and base, or other- 
Avise—supposing, I mean—that you had occa¬ 
sion to consider them, you know !” 

Mabel pulled her curls over brow and cheeks, 
before she ansAvered me, rather pettishly. “I 
dare say I should be sorry if he had had low or 
disgraceful associates; but I can’t conceive of 
his haAung led a bad life, anyhoAV.” 

“ He looks good,” I admitted. 

“Yes, Ellis. He has the instincts of a gen¬ 
tleman, and the manners and opinions of a 
Cliristian. Though I dare say he might fail in 
some social etiquette, I can’t conceive of his 
being embarrassed if the queen spoke to him. 

“ ‘ He’d shake hands with the king upon his throne, 

And think it kindness to his majesty.* ** 

“ Yes, I think so. A true Yankee. A sove¬ 
reign in his OAvn right. And it seems to me a 
noble and good man.” 

“Yet we Avere piizzled Avith him last night,” 
said I. 

“Yes, Ellis. I was puzzled. But I *A’e 
thought it out. It was a current, an eddy. 


The Avhole stream is Avhat I must judge by; 
and that is ahvays one Avay.” 

“ It is only fair,” I said, “ but the next time 
he comes, I Avill ask him something about his 
early youth. He neA’^er talks about himself.” 

“Yes; that is a sign that he has learnt tlie 
AA'orld, and perhaps in a painful school, Aunt 
Susan says.” 

“I suppose he has nothing entertaining to 
tell us of his youth. I am sure a detail of my 
youthful experiences is the A^ery dullest thing 
I could offer, as a subject of conA’ersation. 
Do you remember much of your early days. 
Mabel?” 

“Hot much,” said Mabel, refiecth^ely; “I 
think Aunt Susan took some pains to obliterate 
my early impressions. Whenever I asked her 
about myself, she just told me there was not 
thing to tell. My parents were dead, and I 
Avas to be a good girl and get my lessons, and 

mind INIiss L-. But I didn’t knOAV Aunt 

Susan enough in those days to dare to talk 
much to her; and since I have been with her I 
have fancied the subject always painful to her. 
One thing I do knoAv, that she was to haA’e 
married my father. Old Bessie told me that; 
but she knew nothing more about it, only that 
the match Avas broken off. and I liaA^e woTen 
many sad fancies out of the possible story of 
poor Aunt Susan.” 

“But, Mabel, you can remember long before 
you went to Miss L-’s school ? 

“Yes. But then facts and fancies are strange¬ 
ly mingled in my memory. I remember many 
persons Avith considerable vividness, and yet 
the impressions connected Avith them are so 
contrary to, and inconsistent with each other, 
that I am obliged to consider some of them 
as mere fancies or dreams. Don’t you think 
dreams are sometimes as distinctly remembered 
as realities?” 

“Yes. I cannot always distinguish them. 
Eor instance, I have a perfect recollection of 
the ‘Dark Day’ of 1781, and of the hens going 
to roost at noon, and the cows all coming home 
at tAvelve o’clock to be milked, Avhich couldn’t 
have happened to me, you know, though it 
might have done so to my great-grandmother.” 

“Exactly so I remember,” said Mabel, “a 
house in a city, Avith sideAvalks and lamps, and 
eA’-en chimney SAveeps Avith their bags slung 
over their shoulders, which I might have seen 
in picture-books—the sweeps, I mean. But I 
do remember my maid Hanny Avho brushed my 
hair and gave me many a slap when nobody 
was by. And I remember being dressed in 
pretty white frocks and bright ribbons. But 
all that is quite inconsistent AAuth a memory far 
more viAdd, of rambling in the woods Avith 
James, and picking checkerberries in my little 
basket, and eating Avild strawberries. Then I 
remember chafed ankles and chilblains, and a 
cross mother who never kissed me, but gave 
James and me a kind of porridge, which she 
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called pop-robin, which we hated, but dared not 
refuse to eat. James was afraid of his mother, 
I think.” 

“I think James, and your early attachment 
to him, quite the romantic part of your career, 
only lie ought to turn up in the character of a 
merchant prince, and come suing for your hand, 
with a casket of jewels and a half million of 
dollars.” 

“Which poor James is never very likely to 
get, I am afraid,” said Mabel, not blushing at 
all now, but looking sadly in the fire. 

“Do you remember how he looked? should 
you know him again ?” 

“Know him? anywhere. James is my one 
vivid remembrance. My childhood might have 
been a cramped and joyless one, and so it must 
have been, looking back on it. Yet while I re¬ 
member his bright face, Avith its thick cluster¬ 
ing curls and kind eyes, it can ncA^er seem all 
troubled.” 

“Why were you rambling in the Avoods? 
Why not at school, like other children?” 

“That I can’t tell you. We read a good 
deal, too, at home. We read the ‘Arabian 
Nights’ together, I knoAA". But Ave must haA'e 
liA'ed in some place remote from cities or toAvns. 
I think of James Avith a necklace of blue robins’ 
eggs in his hand for my neck, or Ave Avere look¬ 
ing for trailing arbutus. It is all Avoody per¬ 
fume, pine spears, and solitude.” 

“And you don’t remember your mother’s 
looks, then, Mabel? She must have been like 
Aunt Susan.” 

“Not my OAvn mother, at all. This Avoman 
Avas not my OAvn mother. She Avas tall and 
bent, I remember, and I think Ave lived in a 
fcA^er and ague country, for my father Avas al- 
AA'ays anxious to get us all into the house before 
dark, for fear of chills; and then, I knoAV he 
Avas always smoking and drinking cotfee, and 
being angry Avith some of us.” 

“I Avonder, Mabel, that, remembering so 
much, you don’t remember more about your 
coming here.” 

“ Why, you see,” she ansAvered, “I gather up 
ray reminiscences, and tie them, Avith Avhat 
happened and Avhat AA'as said afterAA^ard, little 
Avords and casual allusions; but A^ery feAV facts 
that I can depend on. And everything Avas so 

utterly changed, after I came to Miss L-’s; 

house, clothes, toAvn, and the girls at school. 
It Avas like Saadi falling asleep on the bench of 
the baker’s shop, and Avaking uj) in the Caliph’s 
palace Avith curtains to his bed, and fine robes 
hanging on a chair ready to be put on.” 

“ Hoav strange, that Aunt Susan never talked 
to you about your youth, since you have grown 
up ! I can see she might have some reasons for 
silence Avhen you were a child.” 

“ I think there have alAA^ays been reasons for 
silence; but you know she used ne\'er to talk 
much, and Avhen I haA^e tried to lead to the 
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subject she has so evidently avoided it, that I 
have repressed my curiosity, and thought the 
time AA'Ould come Avhen she AA'ould tell me all. 
Since Bessie told me that about ray father, I 
could guess there must have been much that 
Avas painful connected Avith me.” 

“Well, Mabel, it seems A'ery romantic to me, 
and A'ery mysterious. Perhaps—AA'ho knoAvs ?— 

‘ the step, the look, the Avord, ’ may yet come to 
you ! I suppose he Avould make a royal look¬ 
ing youth?” 

“I think so,” she ansAvered, dreamily. “I 
sometimes fancy him groAvn taller, but ahvays 
Avith the same j^rotecting, tender look. I should 
knoAV him among a thousand, if I once caught 
that glance!” ' 

“ It is your romance, Mabel!” 

“JYes. It is the one glory of my otherwise 
dark and soitoaaTuI childhood. The one thing I 
remember Avith delight. I am sure Thekla and 
her loA^er could neA’^er haA'e Avoven their crosses 
in lieaA^en, ‘ Avith sparkling stars for floAvers, ’ 
Avith more happiness than Ave tAAdned ours of 
oak leaA^es and maples, scarlet and yelloAv, out 
in the Avarm October woods ! But he cannot be 
liAung, Ellis; else he Avould haA^e found me, 
long before this. One is not lost in Boston.” 

“ I didn’t think you so romantic, Mabel; and 
Avhen I put things together, I acknoAvledge 
myself in a complete puzzle, but for all that I 
eiiA'y you.” 

“ Laugh at me, you mean.” 

“ Not I. It Avas in sad earnest I spoke. For 
I think Avomen miss AA'hat is somehoAV a right, 
Avhcn their youth fades AAuthout a sight of King 
Arthur.” 

“And you had no knightly dream at Briars- 
dale, poor child!” 

“Not CA’en the apothecary’s boy that brought 
the pills, though Thackeray says school-girls 
Avould make him into a hero, for lack of another. 
No matter. I have seen him in my dreams, 
and I shall knOAV him Avhen he comes, Avith 
‘his graA’e, SAA^eet eyes, and floAving hair.’ ” 

“ Yes ; and the age for romance doesn’t quite 
depart AA’ith eighteen.” 

“One iieA^er feels older, hoAveA^er, I think. 
But tell me about James saA'ing your life—on 
the i)ond, AA^as it?” 

“A pond it must have been, I think. I only 
remember tip)ping oft' from something—logs, I 
sux)pose ; a great fright, and then sinking doAAm 
face upAvards, looking up at the top, and fall¬ 
ing asleep. AfterAvards, dreadful pain. They 
rolled me on a barrel, like savages, to get the 
Avater out of me, and I only Avonder I ever , 
came to life under such difficulties. But the 
droAAming itself is not hard. I shall never 
dread it again.” 

“And James! What did he do? Did he 
throAV himself on his knees, and call you his 
adored Mabel?” 

“I don’t think he did or said anything of 
that sort. But somebody gave me paregoric,. 
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and forbade my going on the logs any more, 
which was worse to me than being drowned.” 

“Well, I see why you remember James, at 
all events,” said I. 

“ Don’t I ? Won’t I ? Always, and always ! 
He dived twice before he got me, and my father 
couldn’t swim!” 

Here Mabel fairly broke down, and cried 
heartily. I could understand her nervousness 
and her gratitude; but, to say the truth, was 
fairly i^uzzled at her deep interest in this hero 
of her youth. It seemed more than merely 
gratitude. And then she declared she loved 
him so dearly! But what chance for Stuart, if 
her heart were indeed preoccui^ied ? 

A certain reserve, notwithstanding her can¬ 
dor, prevented me from speaking my thoughts 
to Mabel; and besides, I had learned to appre¬ 
ciate Burns’s advice, to “aye keep something 
to yersel’, ye scarcely tell to ony.” 

If she fully understood Stuart, or if she re¬ 
garded him merely as a valued friend—if this 
James so filled her heart that there was no 
room for another—if this other were to be wast¬ 
ing his sensibilities on the desert air : all these 
“ifs,” I tossed continually from one to the 
other in my mind. 

Though I have not mentioned it, there were 
several pleasant acquaintances of Mabel's and 
mine, in whom I might have got up some 
interest, but as they have nothing to do with 
this silver thread I am weaving, I will let them 
stay in the background. I think the impres¬ 
sion was general among Mabel’s friends that 
Mr. West was an accepted lover, or likely to be 
one, and he Ausited the house often enough to 
confirm that imi^ression. 

It was only the day after Ave had had this 
talk together that Ave Avere amusing ourseh’es in 
a stormy afternoon Avith draAving plans for cot¬ 
tages. It Avas instructiA’e to see hoAv Ave Avere 
“begirt by the ring of necessity,” in all our 
imaginings. Not Avhat AA^e Avished to do in even 
the smallest matter, but what consisted Avith 
the general good, could aa-c comi^ass, even in 
the plan of a house. At length Ave resoh'ed to 
defy rules, and folloAA' out our fancies, hoAA'CA'er 
extraA^agant, and each make a cottage Avhich 
should be a fairy palace in its grace, airiness, 
and perfect proportion, and that this should 
be like no other house that AA'as eA’^er seen, 
but should be complete, coiwenient, and beau¬ 
tiful. 

A profound stillness succeeded this resoh'e 
on our parts, and AA^e AA’ent busily to work, 
haAung settled that Aunt Susan .should decide 
Avhich plan AA^as the most desirable. We had 
been at Avork a long time Avhen the ring of 
Mr. West AAms heard. I . glanced sideAvays at 
Mabel’s hand, and saAV it tremble. 

“You have come in a good time,” said Aunt 
Susan; “these young ladies are making a 
reform in domestic architecture. There are to 
be no more square, ordinary houses. We are 


to liaA'e something better. They have begun to 
inA^ent at last!” 

“ Yes, you see hoAV your contempt has spurred 
us to exertion,” said I. 

Mabel scarcelj" spoke, so occuined Avas she in 
drawing doors and finishing a general idea of 
the outside of her house. We had agreed that 
it Avas not necessary to have feet and inches 
very accurately measured, our plan being to 
deA'elop genius, and not to trammel it. 

As AA’e insisted on not being disturbed until 
our AA'ork AAvas finished, Mr. West read from the 
CA'ening paper to Aunt Susan, eA'^ery fiA'e min¬ 
utes asking if Ave had not finished, and declaring 
that he could liaA'e designed a aaLoIc block of 
buildings in half the time. 

We put on the last touches and exchanged 
our plans for mutual admiration. 

“These houses maybe called houses,” said 
I; “not a rectangle in them. The rooms are 
all octagon, star-shaped, and crescent-shaped. 
Mabel’s rooms are arched and Amulted. Noav 
admit that AA^e haA^e iiiA'ented something.” 

“ Indeed you liav'e,” said Stuart, laughing at 
the plans, as only a professed architect could, 
Avho saAv both their merits and imperfections. 
“ Miss Mabel, alloAA' me to advise you to occupy 
yourself AAuth floAvers instead of houses ; your 
curA'es AA'Ould come nicely in play there.” 

“ But my house is a magnified floAver. I am 
shocked at your AA'aiit of perception, Mr. West. 
It may be considered a gigantic troiiical plant, 
and only intended for a summer-house.” 

“ And mine is a sort of crystallized music, as 
somebody said of architecture generally, and 
Avhich comx)liment it by no means deserA’es.” 

‘^Then they are neither of them intended for 
human habitations?” he inquired. 

“ Certainly they are. Don’t aa'c tell you avc 
are inventing a reform in your art ? Churches, 
hospitals, blocks of stores, may be built accord¬ 
ing to specified rules, and must comifiy Avith 
certain conditions; but for dAvelling-houses, 
Avhy shouldn’t each man strike out his own 
indiAudual taste?” 

I Avas delighted AA’ith my new idea, and de¬ 
fended it AA'ith all the eloquence I possessed. 
Indeed it seemed A’ery feasible, and a great im- 
proA'ement on the old AA^ay of each man looking 
and liAung just like his neighbor. 

“It Avould inaugurate a iieAvera in taste, cer¬ 
tainly,” replied West, to my assertion that 
CA'ery house should express its OAvner’s peculi¬ 
arities. “ But if he AAvanted to sell it, AAdiat 
could he do ? EA’ery animal Avouldn’t be suited 
AAuth a snail’s shell.” 

“ People AA'ould stoj) selling their houses, and 
never haAung any homes or home feelings.” 

“ And that AA'Ould bean improA'cment on our 
national character,” said aVIabel. 

“We shallsay in future,” said Stuart, “not 
‘ I think I shall moA^e farther up town, my 
dear, or I will try to get a house at the west 
part of the citybut ‘ I think, my dear, this 
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nautilus is getting too small for our large fami¬ 
ly—not chambers enough. We will build a 
simflovver, imless old Mr. Somebody’s is to be 
sold.’ ” 

We declared this would make a city some¬ 
thing worth looking at, and the country a 
thousand times more interesting than it is at 
present. 

“Children!” said Aunt Susan, in a solemn 
voice, and looking up from the two plans she 
had been studying, “how are you to get up 
stairs ? There is no way, unless you wind them 
round a pole in the centre octagon.” 

To my dismay I found this was the case, and 
was thankful to find Mabel no better off for 
conveniences, since her hyacinthine saloon 
could be lighted in no i^ossible way by day¬ 
light. 

After tea Mr. West sat down by the table, 
where I was still measuring and drawing, and 
pointed out the impossibilities of both of our 
plans in a provoking way, half jest, and half 
earnest. 

“ Let me draw' you something possible, Miss 
Ellis, ’ ’ said he, taking a sheet of i>aper. ‘ ‘ Where 
will you put it? On a desolate crag, you say ? 
Very good. Here we have it, then !” 

He sketched rajiidly, and with a practised 
hand, the bold shore of a part of Beverly, where 
the rocks reach a considerable height and over¬ 
look Salem Bay. Harmonizing with the rude 
character of the landscape, and giving a cas¬ 
tellated exi)ression to the whole scene, he drew, 
half shown and half hidden, a stone house. 

“There, you see! of stone, to suggest the 
idea of resistance to all possible storms. No¬ 
thing can beat against it with any hoi)e.” 

While he talked to me, and devoted himself 
to me in this unusual w'ay, I observed that he 
often glanced at Mabel, who had taken her 
work and seated herself at the other end of the 
room. He did not draw her into the conversa¬ 
tion, but seemed to be occupied with me. Oc¬ 
casionally she spoke, but oftener talked with 
Aunt Susan about a book they were reading. 
But he, Mr. West, kept talking to me, drawing 
for me, and at last left oft* looking at Mabel, 
and only busied himself with drawing my 
house, and talking in a low, confidential sort 
of way, which, to be sure, might be for fear of 
disturbing any one else. 

I hope I shall not be considered a consum¬ 
mate idiot, if I say that all the ideas and feel¬ 
ings which I had buried a night or two ago, and 
whose graves I had stamped on, rose from their 
slumbers and paced slowly across my brain. 
People never lose one capacity, that of being 
foolish. 

“Now, then, for the ground plan,” said he. 
“You mean it for a perpetual country-house 
for all of you?” 

“Not at all,” I answered, blushing in spite 
of myself at the ghosts just conjured up, and 
which mocked my words; “this is to be my own 


si)ecial desolation. A house of refuge to forget 
the world in, by the world forgot. I suppose,” 
said I, with a sigh at saying over what I had 
said over to myself so often in the dark night, 
“I siij^pose I shall sit on a rock and listen to 
the scream of the eagles.” Stuart laughed; 
then I laughed. For all that I was weeping 
inwardly; and so we understand each other in 
this world of bodies. But we both looked down 
on the paper, and he had no right to my 
thoughts yet. 

“ Then here I draw a balcony for you to listen 
in comfortably. And here—here is the atrium, 
where you shall listen to the Attic bees beneath 
the myrtles, or, what is better, to ‘ the melan¬ 
choly lapse of waves on the low shore.’ ” 

“Why, this is more like a Grecian than an 
American design !” 

“ Yes ; but if you are to bo here peri^etually, 
summer and winter, you must be provided ac¬ 
cordingly. There must be no too-much sun, 
nor too-wild breezes on your face.” 

“You make it a jierfect luxury to be wretched, 
Mr. West,” said I. “Who wouldn’t be un¬ 
happy?” 

“ Oh, I mean you shall enjoy it,” he answered, 
softly, and still sketched rai)idly, without look¬ 
ing up. If he had looked he would have 
seen Avhat I did. IMabel’s face with an expres¬ 
sion of pain in it which brought at once my 
better self to me; I stamped again on the 
graves of foolish hopes. West went on sketch¬ 
ing and talking nonsense. 

“Here you shall sit in the evening, and sip 
golden wine from cups of i)orphyry ; and here 
—where shall I put it?” 

“Put what? a smoking-room? I shall have 
no cigars in my house.” 

“ Not a thought of cigars, fair Grecian, shall 
protVine your pillared retreat. But unless you 
are to stay forever on this perch,” he added, 
laughing, “you must ride away. We must 
have Thessalian horses and—for aught I can 
see—a stable.” 

“Never !” said I, decidedly. 

“ Then I must provide you with a lectica.” 

“What’s that? a wheelbarrow?” said Ma¬ 
bel, sharply. Stuart looked at her, and a 
bright smile lit uj^ his face. 

“Not at all. A lectica is a litter,” turning 
to me. “You are to be bOrne on the shoulders 
of four of your most devoted admirers. One 
out of the four, who will remain faithful not¬ 
withstanding the utmost disdain and cruelty 
on your part, will at length receive his reward. 
For I hold that faithful persistent affection, 
must meet that, some time or other, don’t you ?” 

“ It’s to be hoped so,” said I, looking at him 
with so much surprise that I did not notice 
what answer I made, .and only thought of it 
afterwards. I had never seen him in this fan¬ 
ciful, not to say flippant mood, before. 

Mabel was profoundly silent. Aunt Susan 
still buried in the Evening Transcript, and the 
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quiet remained unbroken, save by the scratch¬ 
ing of Stuart’s pencil, and his wild flights of 
imagination. He kept tracing the strangest 
buildings on the most impossible sites, and 
finally made a grotesque yacht, half sea-mon¬ 
ster, which he declared would be just the thing 
for two lovers to float off forever in, to “some 
undiscovered isle in the far seas.” 

At this point Mabel rose from her seat, and, 
murmuring something about more silk for her 
netting, left the room. No sooner had she gone 
than, as if wearied with playing a part, Stuart 
threw down his pencil and leaned his head 
silently on his hand. In about five minutes 
Mabel returned, all composure and dignity. 

“The sweetest wine of love a hot ray will 
sharpen into vinegar,” thought I, repeating a 
German phrase to myself, and looking at these 
two persons. 

Stuart drew a long sighing breath, and 
reached out his hand for a small volume of 
poems. Nobody spoke, and presently he began 
reading in a low voice, so as not to disturb 
Aunt Susan, the poem of Douglas. I saw' 
Mabel turn towards us, listening:— 

Could ye come back to me, Douglas ! 

In the old likeness that I knew, 

I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas ! Douglas ! tender and true ! 

Never a scornful word should grieve ye ! 

I’d smile on you sweet as the angels do, 

Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas ! Douglas ! tender and true !” 

“What words w'cre ever so deeply, so exqui¬ 
sitely sad ? or is it that each reader sharpens 
the pang from his ow'ii exj)erience ?” said Stuart, 
in a low tone, and wdthout raising his eyes from 
the book. 

Mabel had risen from her seat, and draw'ii 
near, as silently as a shadow'. He w'ent on 
reading:— 

“ Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas ! 

Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew”— 

As Stuart repeated these lines, he looked iq) 
and fixed his eyes on Mabel’s w'ith an expres¬ 
sion as pleading, as deeply tender as the poem 
he had been reading. And, yielding to a force 
above and beyond herself, Mabel held out her 
hand. Instantly it w'as imprisoned in both his, 
still without a w'ord. Then she 

“ Smiled on him sweet as the angels do,” 
and he bo\Yed his head on her hand. 

It was all done before my face, and Aunt 
Susan might have seen it all, if she had looked 
up from her newspaper. I felt and knew' it w'as 
a betrothal; not more in the lambent and tri¬ 
umphant glow in West’s eyes, than in the tender 
gladness of Mabel’s, and her bent neck. A 
minute they stood there still, then the Old 
South rung nine. Aunt Susan laid dow'ii her 
paper, and the lovers Avalked quietly tow'ards 
her. 

“ You will give Mabel to me, Aunt Susan?” 


said Stuart, adopting the relationshii) w'ithout 
hesitation. 

For a minute auntie looked from one to the 
other in blank suriDrise. Then she shook her 
head. 

Not in the smallest degree daunted by the 
negative expressed in her face, Stuart w'ent on, 
still holding fast Mabel’s hand. “ Don’t shake 
your head, auntie, for I do assure you I w'ill 
never give her up, so long as we both shall live I 
that is, unless she has a husband living.” 

“ Ah—well, that may be!” said Mabel, blush¬ 
ing and laughing, and trying in vain to draw' 
aw'ay her hand. “Ellis know'S that I am i^ro- 
mised to my Cousin James.” Of course this 
W'as in sport, but Stuart dropped her hand at 
once. 

“What is it?” said he, w'ith eyes flashing, 
though W'ith a still smiling mouth. “ What do 
you mean?” 

I wasn’t wicked enough to break the course 
of their true love’s running, so I replied, benig- 
nantly: “Only baby-talk. Of course Mabel 
promised to reward w'ith her hand the hero 
w'ho saved her life !” 

“Oh, that nonsense!” said Stuart, shari)ly. 
But it w'asn’t nonsense after all, and I knew 
Mabel felt deeply about what he called non¬ 
sense. Nay, since the eclaircissement^ I could 
see Stuart West without the old glamor, and I 
missed in liim the nobility of soul w'hich recog¬ 
nized the heroic deed of another, even though 
a rival. 

“Pray God she may never have her eyes 
couched 1” I thought. All this time w'e w'ere 
standing before Aunt Susan, the lovers with 
clasi)ed hands, and I waiting anxiously to see 
w'hat in the w'orld could be the difficulty. 

An expression of great pain spread over Aunt 
Susan’s face, and she W'as her ow'ii rigid self 
again. Days and years went over her; she 
seemed to age as she w'ent back to her unhai)i)y 
youth. “ Sit down, children,” she said, with a 
half intiful, half contemi^tuous stress on the 
w'ord; and then I knew' there was some old, 
sad story to come up. She seated herself in 
her arm-chair, and I placed my chair near hers. 
Mabel put both her hands into her lover’s, w'ith 
an air half confident, half defiant, and all w'o- 
manly; and as he clasped the pledges of an 
affection too strong for words to confirm, and 
W'hich had not needed words to win, Stuart 
said, gayly 

“I am all ready to hear. But, dear auntie, 
nothing can ever make the smallest difference to 
me. So tell me as much and little as you like. ” 

“Before I tell you anything,” said Aunt 
Susan, smiling like herself once more, “ let me 
say, that I consider you in no w'ay bound to 
Mabel Ford; and that you are entirely at liberty, 
after hearing w'hat I say, to break off any en¬ 
gagement you may have formed with her.” 

Stuart and Mabel only bow'ed, she anxiously, 
he carelessly. 
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“ I had a sister Theoda, Mabel’s mother. She 
married—a good-for-nothing fellow of hand¬ 
some i)erson and winning manners. The match 
was every way a bad one for her. But she was 
young, and lie contrived to enlist her generosity 
in his favor, and to make her believe that she, 
and she only, could save him from destruction. 
They ran away to Providence, which is a kind 
of Gretna Green still, for evading the law, and 
were there married. My sister had a good pro¬ 
perty of her own, which her husband spent in 
the course of the first two years of their mar¬ 
riage, with the exception of some stocks which 
were worthless at the time, but which after¬ 
wards came to be valuable, and are all that 
Mabel has. About five thousand dollars. So 
she is not a great heiress, you see.” 

Aunt Susan paused here, and it seemed a 
great effort for her to go on. For my iiart, I 
was intensely interested in the story, which, I 
had no doubt, would be a thrilling romance; 
especially Aunt Susan’s part, which, sooner or 
later, must come in, I thought. Mabel nestled 
close to her aunt, whisiiering :— 

“And you have been such a mother to your 
poor orphaned Mabel!” 

“ Nothing at all. You have paid me twenty 
times over—and do so every day of your life!” 
answered Aunt Susan, drying her eyes, which 
would drop tears. She seemed to dread and 
hate to go on. 

Stuart listened, I suppose, though he seemed 
only intent on measuring the line that led from 
Mabel’s eyebrow to the end of her straight nose. 

“These things are all so tho¬ 

roughly disagreeable to dwell on. You won’t 
wonder, girls, that I have never been willing 
to talk about them. But of course, if Mabel 
'vvere ever to think of marriage, I should feel it 
my duty to state i^lainly any circumstances 
which might make a difterence. Better any¬ 
thing than heart-burnings, after things arc 
settled beyond recall. ” 

She stox)ped again and looked at West. He 
nodded and smiled in answer in so careless and 
secure a way, that Aunt Susan iDroceeded with 
good courage. 

“They lived in Bufialo, w'here Ford built a 
splendid house, and had fine grounds about it, 
surrounding himself with every luxury. Of 
course, this could not last long. At one ot the 
fete cliampUres^ which he was fond of giving, 
Theoda took a violent cold and went into a 
rapid consumption. She died when Mabel was 
three years old; and, in three or four months, 
he married a Bufialo widow, a woman without 
any attractions but a few thousand dollars. 
Of course that was soon gone, and they moved 
to the west, where they remained some years 
without my being able to discover their where¬ 
about. 

“One day, twelve years ago, I received a 
letter postmarked ‘Niles, Michigan.’ It was 
very short, and only requested me, if I wished 


to save Mabel Ford from trouble and danger, 
to come on and take her home with me. This 
letter was well written and siDelled, and signed 
‘ Mabel’s affectionate brother James Ford.’ 

“The contents of this letter were deeply inter¬ 
esting to me. The writer said he should ask at 
the hotel every day, and should know when I 
came. I found afterwards that he had some 
employment which brought him to the town 
every day, but that the family lived about 
three miles in the interior. They had moved 
from Ohio on the death of Mabel’s father. 

“I did not hesitate a moment about undertak¬ 
ing this journey of so many hundred miles, in 
my intense desire to save my sister’s child from 
the X)Ossible evil that I imagined. I took my 
good Bessie with me, and, as in those days we 
went by stage coaches and canals, it was with 
much fatigue, and after many days, that we 
got to Niles. 

“We had not been there half an hour when 
a bright-looking fellow of fourteen or there¬ 
abouts presented himself and asked if I was 
Mabel’s aunt. He said he would bring Mabel 
over .the succeeding night if I would leave the 
next day after. From the way he sx)oke I con¬ 
cluded that he intended to keep the whole 
matter a secret from his mother. Whatever 
reasons he had for this, I resj^ected his reticence 
on the subject. He said his lather had been 
dead about six months, and that he left Mabel 
in charge to him to send to her Aunt Roberts, 
giving him my direction. At the same time 
he brought me a small package which belonged 
to Mabel, and which I afterwards found to be 
certificates of copper stock. 

“My sister’s child was placed in my arms, 
the next evening, fast asleep. We all wept 
together over the little unconscious thing. Her 
blue gown with the coarse apron and bonnet 
could not obscure the lovely face which was 
the image of my sister. Bessie cried heartily 
from sympathy, and the boy sobbed as if his 
heart would break at parting with you, Mabel. 
After all, he was not your brother at all, though 
he had called himself so, but a son by a former 
husband of Mrs. Ford. He had come to be 
called by his step-father’s name naturally 
enough.” 

“ oil, tell me everything you can about James, 
auntie!” cried Mabel. 

“He had half led and half carried you from 
home, and it was nearly ten o’clock when he 
arrived with his weary burden. I w^as a good 
deal struck with the boy’s bright, intelligent 
face, his anxious and imecocious expression, 
and even his manner of speaking, which all 
showed a painful experience, and an unchild- 
islmess, not easily described, though it is fit 
once felt. In talking with him I felt too much 
respect for him to make any inquiries, but just 
let him say what he would. It seemed they 
were talking of going to Canada, and James 
felt that it was best Mabel should be with her 
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friends before the family broke up at Niles. 
He evidently wished ns to go away as soon as 
possible, and that there should be no trace left 
of 3Iabel. I assured him that we would start 
ill the early stage-coach, and he then seemed 
much relieved. He took you in his arms, Ma¬ 
bel—fast asleep as you were—and kissed you 
over and over with a vehement burst of sorrow 
that contrasted strangely with his general 
manly composure. I never saw such passion¬ 
ate grief in a child, for, after all, he was but a 
mere boy.” 

Aunt Susan stopped describing, for Mabel’s 
tears had outburst into sobs which shook her 
whole frame. I tried in vain to soothe her, and 
perhaps it was as well that her sadness should 
have its way. 

The newly-affianced wife wept like a baby 
again. But Stuart only hid his face in his 
hand. I did not wonder much at his moody 
fashion, for to be sure it was something of a 
trial to a true lover to see his lady-love con¬ 
vulsed with grief about somebody else. 

At last Mabel got words to sob out, “ I shall 
never see him again ! never! never!” and then 
I think Stuart’s patience gave way, for he 
said, in a hard, stern voice :— 

“Is there nobody and nothing important to 
you but this James? Did you not say your¬ 
self he must be dead ?” 

Mabel raised her head from her hands and 
looked at him. Then she said, coldly, to 
auntie: “You are troubling Mr. West with a 
very long story, in which, I fear, he can have 
no interest; pray don’t tell him any more.” 

Here was a pretty tangle just in the begin¬ 
ning of things ! Happily Aunt Susan did not 
take notice of the faces of the lovers. She was 
preoccupied 'svith her own painful thoughts. 
“I have been making a long story of it, indeed, 
But I hated to come to the worst. And yet, 
you ought to know, ISIr. AVest. Mabel’s father 
was indicted for forging notes, and was only 
able to escape the penalty of his guilt by break¬ 
ing his bonds and flying into a distant State. 
He lived a very secluded life, and I think re¬ 
moved frequently from place to place. For¬ 
tunately, he did not live long. And now,” 
concluded Aunt Susan, drawing a long breath 
of relief, “I have discharged my conscience. 
You knoAV all, and are at perfect liberty to de¬ 
cline any engagement vrith. my niece Mabel 
Ford.” 

Auntie said the last sentence with a little 
pride, and turned tenderly towards Mabel, pass¬ 
ing her arm round her neck and kissing her, 
as if in congratulation that all pain was now 
over. 

I must say, I never was so confounded in 
my life as to see Stuart’s face. It was sternly 
set, as if in black marble, so deep was the 
frowning brow and the fixed features. He 
never looked towards any of us, but took his 
hat, bowed and left the room, as if unable to 


speak. But that was his way when he was 
agitated. Gone. Without a word. 

Was it jealousy? I had seen Stuart’s face, 
and that it worked with strong feeling. Once 
a sort of convulsion shook him. But indeed it 
was very trying to see Mabel’s agitation about 
a childish and probably dead lover. However, 
it did not look exactly i^robable that jealousy 
had much to do with Stuart’s agitation. He 
had started when Aunt Susan si^oke of Air. 
Ford’s intamy. 

We sat up together talking it over for hours. 
I mean auntie and I—for Alabel went directly 
to her room, kissing us tenderly before she 
went, and shaking her head, as much as to ask 
us not to speak to her. 

After we had turned the matter over ever so 
fully, we were obliged to confess that it looked 
dark for our Alabel. It had been the first time 
that auntie had found it necessary to give this 
painful history. But she knew, she said, that 
whenever Stuart asked her Alabel would marry 
him. She had long ago read that in her face. 

And then, the floodgates of sorrow were un¬ 
locked by the keys of sympathy, and in a few 
brief words I read poor Aunt Susan’s life-long 
trouble. It had been a strong attachment on 
her part and on his, till Aunt Theoda came 
from school, and her girlish beauty and bloom 
outshone Aunt Susan’s, and the first thought 
she had of his infidelity was the news of their 
marriage. Pride and that drug Inevitability, 
which I had myself had occasion to swallow, 
kept Aunt Susan calm, but she never saw Air. 
Ford afterwards, nor her sister. And this had 
been Aunt Susan’s petrifaction, poor thing! 

“ Do you remember Air. West’s talking one 
day about family pride, Ellis? and how he 
said that to say ‘ all the sons were brave and 
all the daughters virtuous,’ was the noblest 
epitaph a man could have, and the best motto 
for a coat of arms ?” 

“Yes. I always thought him a man who 
would be keenly sensitive to dishonor of any 
sort. Don’t you wish you hadn’t told him 
auntie? He might never have found it out I” 

“No. If it were to do again, I should tell 
all the same. AVhat sort of love is it that won’t 
allow any sacrifice of pride? for that is all. 
Alabel is of herself good enough for any king.” 

“AVell, auntie, as Bessie says, ‘A good rid¬ 
dance to bad rubbish,’ if that is the stuti:’ Stuart 
AVest is made of. Alabel won’t die of grief for 
a man unworthy of her !” 

So we two women, heart-broken for the dear, 
crushed heart up stairs, exchanged our confi¬ 
dences and our tears. 

Ill the morning Alabel came to the breakfast 
table at the usual hour, looking calm and pale, 
but perfectly collected. I think she had sought 
peace where only it is found, for her face had 
the whiteness of that of Aloses when he had 
been in the cloud, “and wist not that his face 
shone.” Her proud, starry eyes were clear 
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with a womanly dignity that overcame all pain 
and mortification. I only ^vished Stuart could 
see her. 

All day she went about her work as usual, 
only she could not see any company, and all 
the evening she sat by Aunt Susan, playing 
cribbage or reading aloud, so quietly that wo 
could not restrain our tears to see it. Once, 
when she saw us wiping our eyes, she turned 
quickly and said:— 

“Don’t! if you love me!” and liretty soon 
went on with her reading. 

The next day it was the same. Aunt Susan 
and I had planned a short journey for us all 
to iN'ew York, and Mabel agreed to anything 
we liked with a gentle sweet way all her own, 
and was tender and helpful to Aunt Susan. 
We two girls stood looking from the bay win¬ 
dow at a patch of sky, when we heard a ring 
at the door-bell, and an instant after saw Stuart 
West standing like a ghost at the door of the 
parlor. 

He looked very pale and agitated, and when 
Aunt Susan nervously pointed to a chair, did 
not move. I trembled for Mabel, on whom his 
eyes rested for an instant, and then sought the 
floor. 

But our Mabel was herself. A deep flush of 
disdain spread over her white face as he made 
one step forward, saying:— 

“If I hesitated”— 

“No farther ! no more!” said she. “I want 
no explanation. I desire only that you will 
go, and that our acquaintance may cease.” 

How I wished he would go ! I knew from 
Mabel’s trembling, for my arm was round her, 
that she would soon lose her calmness. He 
turned to each of us, and seeing only coldness 
in auntie’s face and scorn in mine, stepped 
back to the door. Then Mabel broke down. 
In a tone of agonized reproach she called him 
back:— 

“ O Stuart West! O, man, man! if you 
had been the son of a felon, a forger—nay, a 
murderer—what difterence would it ever have 
made to me ? Not a feather’s weight—so help 
me God ! but to draw me nearer to you. I can 
say it to you in parting from you, as I gladly 
do—forever!” 

There was a strange triumphant glitter in 
Stuart’s eyes. He fixed them on Mabel, as she 
poured out her indignation, as if he would and 
«lid read her devoted love, at whatever cost to 
her. 

How I wished Mabel had not spoken! that 
she had not revealed the depth of her aftection 
to a man so utterly unable to comprehend its 
purity, or to return its strength. I could 
scarcely forgive this passionate ebullition of 
her anguish, lest Stuart might be melted with 
it, and pick up the heart thus thrown at his 
feet. I need not have been troubled if I had 
glanced at Mabel’s face. When I did, I saw 
in it a contemi^t so stony, that he would have 


been a vain man indeed, who could have hoped 
to subdue it to softness. She sat down in the 
nearest chair. 

The next moment Stuart walked swiftly 
across the room, knelt at her feet, clasped her 
hands in both his, and gazed with the In- 
tensest eagerness in her eyes. “Mabel! my 
Mabel! my love! my dove! Is it possible you 
don’t know me? Look at me, look at me!” 
Her face had only a terrified expression. “ O, 
Mabel!” he murmured, with a passionate long¬ 
ing that might have brought back a spirit de¬ 
parted from earth, and did bring back the past 
to Mabel, “how could you forget me?” 

Slowly came back the youth of her heart, the 
revelation of her whole life’s life. Her arms 
slid softly round his neck, her eyes closed, her 
mouth was pressed closely to his, and she lay 
helifiess in his arms. But by no means sense¬ 
less. We heard them murmuring, softly, “Is 
it you, indeed?” and “Who else, my own 
love?” before we slipped out of the room and 
left them to settle their identities to their own 
complete and perfect satisfaction. Of course 
^ye had heard “ James! James!” a dozen times 
over, and of course we read the transparent 
riddle. Shaking each other by the hands till 
we were tired, we sat in the basement a good 
hour before we ventured to break in. When 
w'e did, there sat Stuart in the great rocking- 
chair, rocking Mabel like a baby. 

“ Why shouldn’t I, auntie ? I ’ve rocked her 
to sleep a hundred times !” 

And then Mabel got away and introduced 
him formally to us both as her step-brother, 
Mr. James Stuart West. 

We sat up till mirk midnight, talking and 
asking questions. There were thousands to 
ask on our part. None almost on his, for he 
knew all about us, and had known all the time. 

“ One thing, Stuart. Why did you wait two 
whole days before you came near me? Oh, 
those two fearful days! I never will forgive 
you those!” cried Mabel. 

“Nor will we,” chimed in Aunt Susan and I. 

“ Of course you never will. But in the first 
place you must understand that I could not 
devote myself wholly to la belle passion. After' 
all, one is a man, and an architect. That man, 
whom you so despised for marrying half a mil¬ 
lion, was waiting at my office tliat night, to 
talk with me about a house. And yesterday 
he took me forty miles to show me where he 
had determined to build, and kept me all 
night. And I am to build both town and coun¬ 
try-house, and a i-)retty penny I shall make of 
it, too, ma belle Mabel!” 

Stuart told us as much of his story as was 
absolutely necessary we should know. The 
real events of life, Avild, picturesque, and effec¬ 
tive, when arranged by the hand of art, are, in 
their progress, only dreary and confusing to the 
actors in the life-drama, who see not how the 
fifth act will terminate. 
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A very sad part, and one on which he dwelt 
as lightly as possi])le, was the character and 
actions of his mother. It seemed that his stei>- 
father himself distrusted her care for Mabel’s 
interests, for in an interview but a short time 
l^revious to his death, Mr. Ford solemnly com¬ 
mended Mabel to James’ charge, and gave him 
directions where to find the papers belonging 
to her, and how to write to Aunt Susan, James 
was so fond of Mabel that it was not until he 
was convinced that her life was endangered, 
that he determined, at whatever suftering to 
himself, he would remove her to a place of 
safety. 

His mother had one day been looking over 
some papers in the tin box which contained 
Mabel’s certificates. He asked her what it was 
she was looking at? 

“ Only some stock belonging to your father,” 
said she, carelessly. 

“To my father?” he said. 

“Well, to her father, then!” she answered, 
impatiently; “ properly it belonged to him. If 
Mabel dies, it comes to us, of course, and I 
don’t think she’ll live. She is a miserable, 
sickly thing.” 

It was easy to let her get more miserable and 
more sickly, by the passive means of allowing 
her to be out at nightfall, and by exposure to 
malarian fever. 

“I was thankful, dearly as I loved you, 
Mabel, when I could feel you were hundreds of 
miles away from the bad climate. I knew you 
were well cared for ; and didn’t I vow a vow to 
myself, when I held you in my arms that night, 
that I would hold you there again? 

“I never summoned courage to say a word 
to my mother about you. But when you had 
been gone two days and not a word of inquiry 
from her, I saw too plainly how great had been 
the temptation to my x)oor mother, and what 
an escape it had been for you, Mabel! 'When 
she missed the pai)ers from the box, she thought 
at first that you had stolen them and run away 
somewhere. In vain I told her you were too 
young to understand anything about such 
things; only hysterical anger, and reproaches 
answered me. We went to Canada, and there 
my poor mother died. I returned immeditjtely 
to Hew England, informed myself of your 
whereabout, and set myself to earning my liv- 
ing.” 

“ And have you not met with a thousand dis¬ 
couragements and reverses, j^oor James?” said 
Mabel, softly. 

“ Blent}’’. But I was stout and willing, with 
abundance of self-conceit, which is a blessing 
to youth, whatever may be said to the contrary. 
Then I had a fair common school education to 
begin with, thanks to my Hew Hampshire 
birth ; with a general sense of right and wrong 
which stood me always in cases of difficulty. I 
was not likely to go far wrong with your idea 
always beside me. Do you think I didn’t learn 


with a wll while you were at scliool ? Some 
time or other I knew I should meet you in so¬ 
ciety, and I informed myself as far as possible, 
so that you shouldn’t be ashamed of me, when¬ 
ever the time should come. By one of the happy 
accidents that occur to i)ersons on the watch 

for them, I met with Mr. C -, an architect 

of Hew York. I had no taste for the thing 
naturally, but I took to it with all the vigor of 
my will. Somehow we got along so well, that 
I became a member of the firm, and at length 
was able to come to Boston, where I found you 
without the least difficulty—by looking in the 
Directory. I watched you go to meeting, and 
went to the same ; was lucky enough to have 
one more umbrella than you, and you know 
the rest. 

“But oh, Mabel of Mabels I if you only 
knew—but you never can !—my momentary 
hopes ! my hourly despairs I my tortures ! -my 
woes unutterable! You never can pay me for 
them—never, never ! Do you think I hav’n’t 
suffered, Mabel ? Partly lest you should have 
forgotten me, James, and more lest you should 
discover and identify me; and then that the 
slight interest which I hoiked you had in me, 
Stuart, should subside into the old brotherly 
feeling for James! In short, how I dreaded 
gaining a sister, lest I should lose a wife !” 

“Well, she did love James, you see,” said I, 
for he was telling the whole story to us all. 

“ I can never tell you the comi^lication of 
intense feeling with which I saw you snatch 
your hand from mine, in your convulsive grief 
at the memory of my other self. For the time 
I hated that J ames who stood between me and 
my hai^i^iness. But it was onlj’’ a sister’s love ? 
Tell me so, Mabel!” said he, earnestly. 

“Analyze me if you will, and can,” said 
Mabel. “ I am so far from the ability to do it 
for myself, that I can only say it is a succession 
of surprises from beginning to end. I think I 
must have been in love all my life without 
knowing it, like tlie man in Moliere who had 
been talking prose.” 

“ Do call it poetry at least, Mabel,” I inter¬ 
rupted, impatiently. “ What I wonder at is, 
that you didn’t remember the name.” 

“I was generally called James Ford, after 
my step-father. Mabel wouldn’t be likely to 
remember about that, and I took care to have 
my cards engraved ‘Stuart WeiV I knew 
she would not remember.” 

“ It’s a royal name any way, Mabel. Your 
true prince has come at last!” said I. 


Memory is the cabinet of imagination, the 
treasury of reason, the registry of conscience, 
and the council-chamber of thought. 

Though a taste of pleasure may quicken the 
relish of life, an unrestrained indulgence leads 
to inevitable destruction. 
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MISS EDGEWORTH’S LIFE AND 
LETTERS. 

The readers of the Edinburgh Review have 
lately enjoyed a treat rarely furnished by jour¬ 
nalism. In its columns have appeared large 
extracts from an unpublished book i^rinted in 
England tor private circulation. The Memoir 
and Selected Letters of Miss Edgeworth, by the 
late Mrs. Edgeworth, is a title that will excite 
high expectations among those to whom the 
fertile invention and keen observation of the 
Irish novelist have made her name like that of 
a household friend ; and the favored few who 
had glimpses of the happy and well-ordered 
family life, whose movement is here displayed, 
will feel a double pleasure in finding their frag¬ 
mentary remembrances in harmony with the 
whole tenor of her days. This volume is one 
of those rare biographies like Lockhart’s “Life 
of Scott,” or Moore’s “Letters of Lord Byron 
a biography whose subject is memorable, whose 
materials are ample, whose execution combines 
judgment with aftection. The charge of con¬ 
cealing or of iDalliating faults, so often and so 
justly brought against those who write the lives 
of their friends, would have no reason here. 
Miss Edgeworth is before us in her letters just 
as she must have seemed to those around her— 
the lively, witty, sensible woman that our 
fathers found so attractive; a little iirosaic, 
perhaps, never rising above a certain level in 
her writings, but within her own region tho- 
roiiglily admirable. 

We design to give our readers, in as brief a 
space as possible, an idea of the contents of this 
book, especially of the social life described in 
it. Miss Edgeworth was not only a lion her¬ 
self, but she was the friend or acquaintance of 
a great many other lions. Her social position 
was the best; and at that time almost every 
literary celebrity belonged either by birth or 
adoption to the set in which she lived. At 
home and abroad, she met the people of whom 
we like to hear. Her letters abound in anec¬ 
dotes and details of the famous men and wo¬ 
men of her time. 

She was born in Oxfordshire, January 1,1767, 
and was the only daughter of her father’s first 
marriage. He had four wives; ’ and not the 
least entertaining and remarkable iiortion of 
the Memoir relates to him and them. His cha¬ 
racter, as it comes out through the book, is a 
peculiar one. He was a man of plans and imr- 
poses; full of energy and vivacity, and apt to 
talk of himself; something of a bor(‘, we sup¬ 
pose, in general society, as our first extract 
will show; but alike agreeable and useful to 
his family. Lord Byron met him at a company 
in the later years of his life. 

“ I have been reading the Life by himself and 
daughter of Mr. B.. L. Edgeworth, the father 
of the Miss Edgeworth. It is altogether a great 
name. In 1813, I recollect to have met them in 


the fashionable world of London, in the assem¬ 
blies of the hour, and at a breakfast of Sir 
Humphry and Lady Davy’s, to which I was 
invited for the nonce. I had been the lion of 
1812; Miss Edgeworth and Madame de Stael, 
Avith the Cossack, towards the end of 1813, 
Avere the exhibitions of the succeeding year. 

I thought EdgeAVorth a fine old fellow, of a 
clarety, elderly, red complexion, but active, 
brisk, and endless. He Avas seventy, but did 
not look fifty—no, nor forty-eight, eA’en. I had 
seen poor Fitzpatrick not A^ery long before—a 
man of iDleasure, AAut, eloquence, all things. 
He tottered—but still talked like a gentleman, 
though feebly. EdgcAvorth bounced about, and 
talked loud and long, but he seemed neither 
Aveakly nor decrepit, and hardly old. 

“He Avas not much admired in London, and 
I remember a ‘ryghte merrie’ and conceited 
jest AAdiich was rife among the gallants of the 
day— Auz., a pai^er had been presented for the 
recall of Mrs. Siddons to the stage, to Avdiich all 
men had been called to subscribe. Whereupon 
Thomas Moore, of profane and poetical memory, 
did propose that a similar xiaper should be sub¬ 
scribed and circumscribed for the recall of Mr. 
Edgeworth to Ireland. The fact Avas CA^erybody 
cared more about her. She A\ms a nice little 
unassuming ‘ Jeannie-Deans-looking body,’ as 
Ave Scotch say; and if not handsome, certainly 
not ill-looking. Her conversation Avas as quiet 
as lierself. One Avonld iieA^er have guessed 
she could Avrite her name ; AAdiereas her father 
talked, not as if he could Avrite nothing else, 
but as if nothing else Avas AAmrth Avriting.” 

Byron is said to haA'e proposed a Society for 
the Suppression of EdgeAVorth ; but 

“Edgeworth Avas insupjDressible; and, take 
him for all in all, ho Avas not a man Avdiom it 
Avas proper or expedient to suppress. With 
the simple change of gender, Ave might apply 
to him Avhat Talleyrand said of Madame de 
Stael: ^ Elle est vraiment insupportablef Avhich 
he qualified after a short i>ause by, ‘e’esi son 
seul dSfaut.’ ” 

Certainly he was not a stupid man ; his let¬ 
ters and the anecdotes of him prove the con¬ 
trary. He came of a stock that had plenty of 
nerA’e and Avit. 

“His maternal grandfather was a Welsh 
judge, named, Lovell, of Avhom it is related 
that, traA^elling over the sands of Beaumaris as 
he Avas going circuit, he Avas OA^ertaken by the 
tide; the coach stuck fast in a quicksand; the 
Avater rose rapidly, and the registrar, avIio had 
crept out of the AvindoAV and taken refuge on 
the coach-box, Avhilst the servants clustered on 
the roof, earnestly entreated the judge to do 
the same. With the Avater nearly touching his 
lips, he graA^ely replied: ‘I aaIII folloAV your 
counsel if you can quote any precedent for a 
judge’s mounting a coach-box.’ ” 

EdgCAVorth himself said, “ I am not a man of 
prejudice ; I have had four AviA^es; the second 
and third Avere sisters ; and I was in love AAuth 
the second in the lifetime of the first.” It came 
about in this wise : The first Mrs. EdgOAvorth, 
Maria’s mother, seems to liaA^e been neither 
attractive nor cheerful. In 1770, her husband 
visited his friend Day, the author of “ Sandford 
and Merton,” in Lichfield ; then he met Miss 
Honora Sneyd, and his admiration for her 
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appears from his Memoirs ; hut conscious of his 
weakness, he went abroad with Day. 

“He was certainly deeply attached to her; 
and so was Day, who wrote her an argumen¬ 
tative i^roposal comprised in several sheets of 
paper, to which she wrote an equally long and 
argumentative refusal. The pith of his reason¬ 
ing was that the best thing for her Avould be to 
live with him secluded from what is called the 
world; the pith of her reply being that she 
would rather live in it. On receiving this reply 
he took to his bed and was profusely bled by 
his friend Dr. Darwin; biit speedily thought 
better of the matter, got up, rejoined "the circle, 
and fell in love with her sister.” 

This sister had a high esteem for dancing and 
fencing; and Day went abroad to learn them. 

They spent two years in Lyons; Mrs. Edge- 
worth died in 1773, and shortly afterwards the 
widower married Miss Sneyd. 

“On Mr. Edgeworth’s marriage with Honora 
Sneyd, Maria accompanied them to Ireland. 
Of this visit she recollected very little, except 
that she was a mischievous child, amusing her¬ 
self once at her aunt Fox’s when the company 
were unmindful of her, cutting out the squares 
in a checked sofa cover, and one day trampling 
through a number of hot-bed frames that had 
just been glazed, laid on the grass before the 
door at Edgeworth-Town. She recollected her 
delight at the crashing of the glass, but, im¬ 
morally, did not remember either cutting her 
feet or how she was punished for this perform¬ 
ance.” 

This step-mother was a most affectionate 
parent to her; her only printed letter to her 
daughter-in-law, written in the last year of her 
life, shows her watchful kindness. She says:— 

“It is very agreeable to me to think of con¬ 
versing with you as my equal in every respcfct 
but age, and of my making that inequality of 
use to you, by giving you the advantage of the 
experience I have had, and the observations I 
have been able to make, as these are parts of 
knowledge which nothing but time can be¬ 
stow.” 

Edgeworth himself, in his first letter, says 
much the same :— 

“It would be very agreeable to me, my dear 
Maria, to have letters from you familiarly; I 
wish to know what you like and Avhat you dis¬ 
like ; I wish to communicate to you what little 
knowledge I have acquired, that you may have 
a tincture of every species of literature, and 
form your taste by choice and not by chance.” 

Honora died in 1780, and the next year Edge- 
worth, in accordance nith her dying wish, mar¬ 
ried her sister Elizabeth, “ who had filing over 
Day after he had undergone a regular gymnas¬ 
tic training for her sake.” 

After Honora’s death, Mr. Edgeworth Avrites 
to his daughter:— 

“I beg that you Avill send me a tale about the 
length of a ‘ Spectator’ upon the subject of 
Generosity; it must be taken from history or 
romance, and must be sent the day se’n’night 
after you receive this, and I beg you Avill take 
some pains about it.” 

“The same subject (aa'c are informed in the 
Memoir) Avas giA^en at the same time to a 


young gentleman from Oxford, then at Lich¬ 
field. When the tAvo stories Avere completed, 
they Avere giA'en to Mr. William Sneyd, Mr. 
EdgeAVorth’s brother-in-laAV, to decide on their 
merits; he pronounced Maria’s to be A^ery much 
the best; ‘an excellent story, and extremely 
Avell AAU’itten ; but AA'here’s the Generosity?’ A 
saying Avhich became a sort of proA’erb AAdth her 
afterwards. It was Maria’s first story; but it 
has not been preserved; she used to say that 
there AA'as in it a sentence of inextricable con¬ 
fusion betAA'een a saddle, a man, and his horse.” 

In this year she Avas remoA'ed from Mrs. La- 
tafliere’s boarding-school to “the fashionable 
establishment of Mrs. DaAus.” 

“Mrs. DaAus, it is stated, treated Maria with 
kindness and consideration, though she AA’as 
neither beautiful nor fashionable, and gaA’e her 
the lull benefit of an inA'ention for draAA'ing out 
young ladies Avhich, Ave hope, died out Avith 
this establishment. ‘ Excellent masters A\'ere 
in attendance, and Maria Avent through all the 
usual torture of back boards, iron collars, and 
dumb-bells, Avutli the unusual one of being 
SAvung by the neck to draAV out the muscles 
and increase the groAvth, a signal failure in her 
case.’ Did it succeed in any case? There is a 
story of a Avry-necked Prince of Conde falling 
in the hunting field, and coming to himself just 
in time to stoji the peasants Avho picked him up 
in a Avell-intended effort to pull him straight; 
but the notion of pulling out a young lady like 
a telescope AA'as surely peculiar to a ‘finishing’ 
school.” 

Some traits of her school-days are related 

“She had a great facility for learning lan¬ 
guages, and she found her Italian and French 
exercises so easy that she Avrote off those gwen 
out for the Avhole quarter at once, keeping tl^em 
strung together in her de.sk, and read for 
amusement Avhilst the other girls Avere laboring 
at their tasks. Her faAmrite seat during play¬ 
time Avas under a high ebony cabinet Avhich 
stood at one end of the school-room; and here 
she often remained so completely absorbed by 
the book she Avas reading as to be perfectly 
deaf to all the noise around her, only occa¬ 
sionally startled into consciousness of it by 
some unusual uproar. This early habit of con¬ 
centrated attention, perhaps inherent in minds 
of great genius, continued through life. 

“ She Avas remembered by her comjDanions, 
both as Mrs. Lataffiere’s and Mrs. DaA’is’s, for 
her entertaining stories, and she learned Avith 
all the tact of an improAusatrice to knoAA" Avhich 
story Avas most successful by the unmistakable 
CAudence of her hearers’ Avakcfulness, AAdien she 
narrated at night to those Avho Avere in the bed¬ 
room Avith her.” 

In 1782 she left school and Avent AA'itli the 
family to EdgeAvorth-ToAvn, Avhere she had her 
home for the rest of her life. These are her 
first impressions of Ireland :— 

“ I accompanied my father to Ireland. Be¬ 
fore this time I had not, except during a few 
months of my childhood, e\x‘r been in that 
country, therefore everything there AA\as neAv to 
me ; and though I Avas then but twelve years 
old, and though such a length of time has since 
elapsed, I have retained a clear and strong re¬ 
collection of our arrf\'al at EdgeAA'orth-ToAvn. 

“Things and persons are so much improved 
in Ireland of latter days, that only those Avho 
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can remember how they were some thirty or 
forty years ago, can conceive the variety ot 
domestic grievancij, which, in those times, as¬ 
sailed the master of a family, immediately 
upon his arrival at his Irish home. Wherever 
he turned his eyes, in or out of his house, damp, 
dilapidation, waste appeared. Painting, glaz¬ 
ing, roofing, fencing, finishing—all were want- 
ing! 

“ The back yard, and even the front lawn 
round the windows of the house, were filled 
with loungers, followers, and i:)etitioners, ten¬ 
ants, undertenants, drivers, subagent and agent 
were to have audience ; and they all had griev¬ 
ances and secret informations, accusations 
reciprocating, and quarrels each under each 
interminable.” 

Of her father she says :— 

“I was with him constantly, and I was 
amused and interested in seeing how he made 
his way through these coinplaints, petitions, 
and grievances, with decision and despatch; 
he, all the time, in good humor with the peo¬ 
ple, and they delighted with him ; though he 
often ‘rated them roughly,’ when they stood 
before him preverse in litigation, helpless in 
procrastination, detected in cunning, or con¬ 
victed of falsehood. They saw into his char¬ 
acter, almost as soon as he understood theirs. 
The first remartv which I heard Avhispered 
aside among the people, with congratulatory 
looks at each other, was : ‘His honor, anyway, 
is good jKty. ’ 

“ It was said of the celebrated King of Prus¬ 
sia, that ‘he scolded like a trooper, and paid 
like a prince.’ Such a man would be liked in 
Ireland; but there is a higher description of 
character, which (give them but time to know 
it) the Irish would infinitely prefer. One who 
paid, not like a prince, but like a man ot sense 
and humanity. 

** -X- ****** *~ 

“Some men live with their family, without 
letting them know their affairs ; and however 
great may be their affection and esteem for 
their wives and children, think that they have 
nothing to do with business. This was not my 
father’s way of thinking. On the contrary, 
not only his wife, but his children knew all 
his affairs. ^Vhatever business he had to do 
was done in the midst of his family, usually in 
the common sitting-room ; so that we were in¬ 
timately acquainted, not only with his general 
principles of conduct, but with the most mi¬ 
nute details of their every-day application. I 
further enjoyed some peculiar advantages ; he 
kindly wished to give me habits of business; 
and for this x)urpose, allowed me during many 
years to assist him in coi>ying his ^letters of 
business, and in receiving his rents.” 

Her next literary effort was a translation 
from Madame de Genlis; but neither this, nor 
any of the tales which from this time she began 
to comi^ose, were published until 1789. Day 
had a great dislike of feminine aiithorship, and 
from deference to him her father waited till after 
his old friend’s death. No doubt the delay 
was a real advantage to Maria. She wrote at 
this time “The Bracelets,” and several other 
short stories; writing them on a slate and 
reading them to the family, and if they were 
liked, copying them. Her father was her chief 
critic:— 


“ ^Yhenever I thought of writing anything, I 
always told him my first rough plans; and al¬ 
ways, with the instinct of a good critic, he used 
to fix immediately upon that which would best 
answer the purpose : ‘ Sketch that and shoiv it to 
me/ These words, from the experience of his 
sagacity, never failed to insi^ire me m'fh hope, 
of success. It was then sketched. Sometimes*) 
when I was fond of a particular part, I used to 
dilate on it in the sketch; but to this he always 
objected. ‘ I don’t want any of your painting 
—none of your drai:>ery!—I can imagine all 
that—let me see the bare skeleton.’ 

Among their most intimate friends was Dr. 
Darwin. It was to her father he gave his cele¬ 
brated definition of a fool: “A fool, you know, 
Mr. Edgeworth, is a man who never tried an 
experiment in his life.” She writes in 1792:— 

“My father has just returned from Dr. Dar¬ 
win’s," where he has been nearly three weeks; 
they were extremely kind, and pressed him 
very much to take a house in or near Derby 
for the summer. He has been, as Dr. Darwin 
expressed it, ‘breathing the breath of life into 
the brazen lungs of a clock,’ which he had 
made at Edgeworth-Town as a present for him. 
He saw the first i)art of Dr. Darwin’s ‘Botanic 
Garden;’ 900?. was what his bookseller gave 
him for the whole! On his return from Derby, 
my father spent a day with Mr. Kier, the great 
chemist, at Birmingham; he was speaking to 
him of the late discovery of fulminating silver, 
with which I suppose your ladyship is well ac¬ 
quainted, though it be new to Henry and me. 
A lady and gentleman went into a laboratory 
AV'here a few grains of fulminating silver were 
lying in a mortar; the gentleman as he was 
talking happened to stir it with the end of his 
cane, which was tipped with iron—the fulmi¬ 
nating silver exploded instantly, and blew the 
lady, the gentleman, and the whole laboratory 
to pieces! Take care how you go into labora¬ 
tories with gentlemen, unless they are like Sir 
Plume, skilled in the ‘nice conduct’ of their 
canes. ’ ’ 

Again, in the course of the same letter:— 

“Anna was extremely sorry that she could 
not see you again before she left Ireland; but 
you will soon be in the same kingdom again, 
and that is one great point gained, as Mr. 
Weaver, a travelling astronomical lecturer, who 
carried the universe about in a box, told us. 
‘Sir,’ said he to my father, Mvhen you look at 
a map, do you know that the east is always on 
your right-hand, and the west on your left?” 
‘Yes,’ reidied my father, with a very modest 
look, ‘I believe I do.” ‘Well,’ said the man 
of learning, ‘ that’s one great point gained.’ ” 

Elizabeth Edgeworth died in 1797, and in 
May of the next year her father married his 
fourth wife. Miss Beaufort. Miss Edgeworth 
was blamed at the time for too ready an acqui¬ 
escence in these speedy unions ; but she seems 
to have done just enough, and yielded grace¬ 
fully at the right time. She says :— 

“ When I first knew of this attachment, and 
before I was well acquainted with her, I own I 
did not wish for the marriage. I had not niy 
father’s quick penetration into character : I did 
not at first see the superior abilities or qualities 
which he discovered ; nor did I anticipate any 
of the happy consequences from this union 
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whicli lie foresaw. All that I thought, I told 
him. AVith the most kind patience he bore 
with me, and instead of withdrawing his affec¬ 
tion, honored me the more with his confi¬ 
dence.” 

“All resistance and rexmgnance, ” says the 
reviewer, “were overcome by his eloquence or 
pertinacity, and he closes a letter to Day about 
a bust, the ujias tree, frogs, agriculture, a heat¬ 
ing aiiparatus, and a sjieaking machine, with 
this passage :— 

“And now for my jiiece of news, which I 
have kept for the last. I am going to be mar¬ 
ried to a young lady of small fortune and 
large accomiDlishments—compared with my 
age, much youth (not quite thirty), and more 
prudence—some beauty, more sense—uncom¬ 
mon talents, more uncommon temper—liked by 
my family, loved by me. If I can say all this 
three years hence, shall I not have been a for¬ 
tunate, not to say a wise man?” 

Miss Edgeworth writes to her prospective 
steii-mother, some years younger than her¬ 
self:— 

“I flatter myself that you will find me grate¬ 
fully exact en belle fille. I think there is a great 
deal of difference between that species of cere¬ 
mony which exists with acquaintance, and that 
which should always exist with the best of 
friends ; the one prevents the growth of affec¬ 
tion, the other preserves it in youth and age. 
Many foolish people make fine plantations, 
and forget to fence them ; so the young trees 
are destroyed by the young cattle, and the bark 
of the forest trees is sometimes injured. You 
need not, dear Miss Beaufort, fence yourself 
round with strong x>aliugs in this family, where 
all have been early accustomed to mind their 
boundaries. As for me, you see my intentions, 
or at least my theories, are good enough ; if 
my practice be but half as good, you will be 
content, will you not? But theory was born 
in Brobdiguag, and practice in Lillii^ut. So 
much the better for me.” 

In 1798 she and her father published, in joint 
authorship, “Practical Education,” a large 
and miscellaneous work. The preface states 
that more than two-thirds of the book is hers. 
She writes this year :— 

“In the Monthly Review for October, there is 
this anecdote. After the King of Denmark, 
who was somewhat silly, had left Paris, a 
Frenchman, who was in company with the 
Danish ambassador, but did not know him, 
began to ridicule the king—‘ Ma foi, il a une 
tete, une tHe' — ^Couronnee/ rei)lied the ambas¬ 
sador, with presence of mind and politeness. 
My father, who was much delighted with this 
answer, asked Lovell, Henry, and Sneyd, with¬ 
out telling the right answer, what they would 
have said. 

Lovell. A head—and a heart, sir. 

Henry. A head—upon his shoulders. 

Sneyd. A head—of a king. 

And adds : ‘ Tell me which answer you like 
best.’ ” 

“ The Parent’s Assistant” had been published 
two years before. Writing of it to her cousin, 
she says: “I beg, dear Sophy, that you will 
not call my little stories by the sublime title of 
my works; I shall else be ashamed when the 


little mouse comes forth.” The first story in 
her jDeculiar vein is “Castle Kackrent,” in 1800. 
The first edition was published without her 
name, “and its success was so triumidiant that 
some one not only asserted that he was the 
author, but actually took the trouble to copy 
out several pages with corrections and erasures 
as if it was his original MS.” In 1802, Maria 
writes from Paris : “Castle Rackrent has been 
translated into German, and we saw in a French 
book an extract from it, giving the wake, the 
confinement of Lady Cathcart, and sweeping the 
stairs with the wig, as common and universal 
occurrences in that extraordinary kingdom.” 

“Belinda” and “Moral Tales” were pub¬ 
lished in 1801, and the “ Essay on Irish Bulls,” 
in conjunction with her father, in 1802. She 
says of it:— 

“After ‘Practical Education,’ the next book 
which we published in partnership was the 
‘ Essay on Irish Bulls. ’ The first design of 
this essay was his. Under the semblance of 
attack, he wished to show the English public 
the eloquence, wit, and talents of the lower 
classes of peojile in Ireland. Working zeal¬ 
ously upon the ideas which he suggested, some- 
tirnes, what was spoken by him; was afterwards 
written by me; or, when I wrote my first 
thoughts, they were corrected and improved by 
him; so that no book was ever written more 
completely in partnershixi. 

“On this, as on most subjects, whether light 
or serious, when we Avrote together, it would 
now be difficult, almost impossible, to recollect, 
which thoughts originally were his, and which 
were mine. All passages, in which there are 
Latin quotations or classical allusions, must be 
his exclusively, because I am entirely ignorant of 
the learned languages. The notes on the Dublin 
shoeblack’s metaiihorical language, I recollect, 
are chiefly his. 

“I have heard him tell that story with all 
the natural, indescribable Irish tones and ges¬ 
tures, of which written language can give but 
a faint idea. He excelled in imitating the 
Irish, because he never overstepped the modesty 
or the assurance of nature. He marked exqiiis- 
itely the happy confidence, tlie shrewd wit of 
the people, without condescending to produce 
effect by caricature. 

“Mrs. Edgeworth relates that a gentleman 
much interested in improving the breed of Irish 
cattle, sent, on seeing the advertisement, for 
the work on Irish bulls: ‘ He was rather con¬ 
founded by the appearance of the classical bull 
at the top of the first page, which I had de¬ 
signed from a gem, and when he began to read 
the book he threw it away in disgust; he had 
purchased it as secretary to the Irish Agricul¬ 
tural Society.’ ” 

In the autumn of 1802 the family went to 
Paris. There “ they seem to have known 
everybody worth knowing.” Madame Reca- 
mier. La Harjie, Montmorenci, Kosciusko, are 
a few among many. She says of Madame 
Oudiiiot, Rousseau’s Julie :— 

“Julie is now seventy-two years of age, a 
thin woman in a little black bonnet. She ap¬ 
peared to me shockingly ugly; she squints so 
much that it is imi^ossible to tell which way 
she is looking. But no sooner did I hear her 
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speak than I began to like her ; and no sooner 
was I seated beside her, than I began to find 
in her countenance a most benevolent and 
agreeable expression. She entered into conver¬ 
sation immediately; her manner invited and 
could not fail to obtain confidence. She seems 
as gay and open-hearted as a girl of seventeen. 
It has been said of her that she not only never 
did any harm, but never suspected any. . . I 
wish I could at seventy-two be such a woman! 

“ She told me that Rousseau, whilst he was 
writing so finely on education and leaving his 
own children in the Foundling Hospital, de¬ 
fended himself with so much eloquence that 
even those who blamed him in their hearts 
could not find tongues to answer him. Once 
at a dinner at Madame d’Oiidinot’s there was a 
fine pyramid of fruit. Rousseau, in helping 
himself, took the peach, which formed the base 
of the pyramid, and the rest fell immediately. 

‘ Rousseau,’ said she, ‘ that is what you always 
do with all our systems, you pull down with a 
single touch, but who will build up what you 
X^ull down ?’ I asked if he was grateful for all 
the kindness shown to him? ‘No; he was 
ungrateful; he had a thousand bad qualities, 
but I turned my attention from them to his 
genius, and the good he had done mankind.” 

We quote now from the reviewer :— 

“The grand event of her—of every woman’s— 
life came to pass at this period. On quitting 
Paris in March, 1803, she could say, for the first 
time, ‘/c/i habe geleht unci geUebcV (I have lived 
and loved). Abrux>tly closing her catalogue of 
new acquaintance, she adds:— 

“ ‘ Here, my dear aunt, I was interrupted in 
a manner that will surprise you as much as it 
suriDrised me, by the coming in of Monsieur 
Edelcrantz, a Swedish gentleman, whom we 
have mentioned to you, of sui)erior understand¬ 
ing and mild manners ; he came to offer me his 
hand and heart! 

“ ‘ My heart, you may suppose, cannot re¬ 
turn his attachment, for I have seen but very 
little of him, and have not had time to have 
formed any judgment, excei:)t that I think 
nothing could temi)t me to leave my own dear 
friends and my own country to live in Sweden. 

“In a letter to her cousin on the eighth of 
December, 1802 (the prox^osalwas on the first), 
after explaining that M. Edelcrantz was bound 
to Sweden by ties of duty as strong as those 
which bound her to Edgeworth-Town, she 
writes: ‘ This is all very reasonable, but rea¬ 
sonable for him only, not for me; and I have 
never felt anything for him but esteem and 
gratitude.’ Commenting on this passage, Mrs. 
Edgeworth says:— 

“ ‘ Maria was mistaken as to her own feelings. 
She refused M. Edelcrantz, but she felt much 
more for him than esteem and admiration ; she 
was extremelj" in love with him. Mr. Edge- 
worth left her to decide for herself; but she 
saw too plainly what it would be to us to lose 
her, and what she would feel at x^arting from 
us. She decided rightly for her own future 
hax^piness and for that of her family, but she 
suffered much at the time and long afterwards. 
While we were at Paris, I remember that in a 
shox) where Charlotte and I were making soine 
purchases, Maria sat ax^art absorbed in thought, 
and so deep in reverie, that when her father 
came in and stood ox^i^osite to her she did not 
see him till he sx)oke to her, when she started 
and burst into tears. ... I do not think she 


rex^ented of her refusal, or regretted her de¬ 
cision ; she was well aware that she could not 
have made him hai^py, that she would not 
have suited his x^osition at the Court of Stock¬ 
holm, and that her want of beauty might have 
diminished his attachment. It was better per¬ 
haps that she should think so, as it calmed her 
mind, but from what I saw of M. Edelcrantz, 

I think he was a man callable of really valuing 
her. I believe that he was much attached to 
her, and deeply mortified at her refusal. He 
continued to reside in Sweden after the abdi¬ 
cation of his master, and was always distin¬ 
guished for his high character and great abili¬ 
ties. He never married. He was, except very 
fine eyes, remarkably plain.’ 

“This is an interesting and instructive epi¬ 
sode. It lets in a flood of light upon those 
l)assages of her writings which inculcate the 
stern control of the feelings, the never-ceasing 
vigilance with which x^rudence and duty are to 
stand sentinel over the heart. So, then, she 
had actually undergone the hard trials she im- 
IDOses and describes. They best can x:)aint them 
who can feel them most. She was no Madame 
d’Aubray, with ‘ideas’ of self-sacrifice admira¬ 
bly adax^tod for others’ uses, but disagreeably 
unfitted for her own; and before setting down 
her x)recex)ts of self-command under tempta¬ 
tion, she had tested them. Caroline Percy (in 
‘Patronage’) controlling her love for Count 
Altenberg, is Maria Edgeworth subduing her 
love for the Chevalier Edelcrantz.” 

They left Paris in 1803; and the same year 
she x>tiblishod “Pox3ular Tales,” and in 1809 
“Tales of Fashionable Life.” “Patronage,” 
X)ublished in 1813, is the longest of her stories. 
Its origin is thus described :— 

“Among others, written many years ago, 
was one called ‘the History of the Freeman 
Family.’ In 1787, my father, to amuse Mrs. 
Elizabeth Edgeworth, when she Avas recover¬ 
ing after the birth of one of my brothers, re¬ 
lated to us every evening, when we assembled 
in her room, x^art of this story, which I belieA^e 
he invented as he Avent on. It Avas found so 
interesting by his audience, that they regretted 
much that it should not be xH’escrved, and I in 
consequence l^egan to Avrite it from memory. 
The plan, founded on the story of two families, 
one making their Avay in the AA'orld by inde¬ 
pendent eftbrts, the other by mean acts, and by 
courting the great, Avas long afterAA^ards the 
groundAVork of ‘ PaL’onagc.’ ” 

In 1813 the family Avent to London. They 
Avere peox)le of good birth and fortune, and 
Maria Avas a faA'orite in society. A long letter 
from her giA'es an account of her Ausit. It is 
full of details of celebrated i^eox^le. Mrs. Edge- 
Avorth says:— 

“ One day, coming too late to dinner at Mr. 
Horner’s, Ave found Dr. Parr very angry at 
our haAung delayed and then interrux)ted din¬ 
ner ; but he ended by giving Maria his blessing. 
* -;(• * We unfortunately missed seeing Mad¬ 
ame d’Arblay, and Ave left London before the 
arrival of Madame de Stacl.” 

This story falls in Avith a story lArinted in 
Moore’s Diary:— 

“In talking of getting into awkward scrapes 
at dinner tables. Lady Dunmore menrioned a 
circumstance of the kind in AAdiich Rogers aa'us 
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concerned. It was at tlie time when ]\Iadame 
do Stacl was expected in London, and soine- 
hody at table (there being a large party) asked 
when she was likely to arrive. ‘Not till Miss 
Edgeworth is gone," replied Bogers; ‘ Madame 
de Stacl would not like two stars shining at 
the same time.’ The words were hardly out of 
his mouth, when he saw a gentleman rise at 
the other end of the table and say in a solemn 
tone: ‘ Madame la Baronne de Stacl est incai)dble 
d'line telle hassesse,' It was Auguste de Stael, 
her son, whom Bogers had never before seen.” 

“Harrington,” “Ormond,” and “Thoughts 
on Bores” were published in 1817. In June 
her father died; and ^Maria’s first task was to 
conclude his “Memoirs,” of which she wrote 
the second volume. For a while she wrote 
nothing else. She went to Paris in 1820, and 
her letters irom thence are among her best. In 
Prance, as in England, she wjis received every¬ 
where ; the main ditficulty being to pronounce 
her name, the nearest approach to which was 
“Edgeratz.” 

“At one house, a valet, after Maria had 
several times repeated ‘ Edgeworth,’ exclaimed, 

^ Ah, je renonce d ca; and throwing open the 
door of the salon, announced, ^Madame Marie et 
Mesdemoiselles ses soiurs. ’ Byron speaks of some 
Bussian or Polish names as ‘names that would 
descend to posterity if posterity could but pro¬ 
nounce them.’ Many English names are ex¬ 
posed to the same disadvantage. An English 
traveller passed the better part of an evening 
at Tieck’s, at Dresden, in 1834, vainly endea¬ 
voring to teach some German ladies to pro¬ 
nounce ‘Wordsworth.’ Few of them got 
nearer than ‘ Vudvutt.’ The form of the visit¬ 
ing cards of the party, adopted (she says) after 
due deliberation, Avas ‘Madame Marie Edge- 
Avorth et Mesdemoiselles ses soeurs.’ 

Here are some details of her Parisian life 

“We haA'e seen Mademoiselle Mars tAvice, or 
thrice, rather, in the ‘ Mariage de Figaro’ and 
in the little pieces of ‘Le Jaloux sans Amour,’ 
and ‘La Jeunesse de Henri Cinq,’ and admire 
her exceedingly. In petit comitc the other 
night at the Duchesse d’Escars, a discussion 
took place betAveen the, Duchesse de la Force, 
Marmont, and Pozzo di Borgo, on the bon 
et mauvais ton of different expressions— bonne 
societe is an expression bourgeoise —you may 
say bonne compagnie or la haute socUtL ‘ Volld 
des 7iuances/ an Madame d’Escars said. Such 
a Avonderful jabbering as these grandees made 
about these small matters. It put me in mind 
of a conversation in the ‘World,’ on good com¬ 
pany, Avhich Ave all used to admire.’ 

“She met all the scientific men of note at 
Cuvier’s, Avho gave a good instance of Bona¬ 
parte’s insisting on a decided ansAver. He 
asked me ‘Faut-il introduire le sucre de bet- 
terave en France?’ ‘D’abord, Sire, il faut 
songer il vos colonies.’—‘Faut-il avoir le sucre 
de betterave en France?’ ‘Mais, Sire, il faut 
examiner.’—‘Bah! je le demanderai a Ber- 
thellot.’ 

She Avas very fond of Madame de Stacl and 
Madame de Broglie. Here is an anecdote of 
the former:— 

“ One day M. Suard, as he entered the saloon 
of the hotel Necker, saw Madame Necker going 


out of the room, and Mademoiselle Necker 
standing in a melancholy attitude Avith tears in 
her eyes. Guessing that Madame Necker had 
been lecturing her, Suard Avent tOAA'ards her to 
comfort her, and AvhisiDered, ‘ Une caresse du 
2mpa vous dt-dommagera bien de tout <;a.’ She 
immediately, AAdping the tears from her eyes, 
ansAA^ered: ^ Eh ! oui, Monsieur, mon pere songe 

d mon bonheur j^r^sent, mamma songe d mon 
avenir.* There aa'us more than i^resence of 
mind, there Avas heart and soul and greatness 
of mind in this answer.” 

In December, 1820, she returned to England, 
Avhere the last years of her life AA’^ere spent. 
Scott says of her, in 1827 :— 

“It is scarcely possible to say more of this 
very remarkable person than that she not only 
completely ansAvered but exceeded the expecta¬ 
tions AAdiich I had formed. I am particularly 
pleased AA'ith the naivete and good humored 
ardor of mind AA'hich she unites AA'ith such for¬ 
midable poAvers of acute obseiwation.” 

To Avhich the reAueAver adds :— 

“The object of the most refined and culli- 
A'ated society of London and Paris, in their 
ordinary intercourse, is not to instruct or be 
instructed, to dazzle or be dazzled, but to please 
and be pleased. Noaa', Miss EdgeAA’orth was 
pre-eininently the fashion year after year, and 
she Avisely acted on Colton’s maxim in ‘Lacon :’ 

‘ In all societies it is adA’isable to associate if 
possible with the highest. In the grand theatre 
of human life, a box-ticket takes you through 
the house.’ ” 

Miss EdgeAvorth thus describes Almaek’s :— 

“Fanny and Harriet hav'c been AAuth me at 
that grand exclusive paradise of fashion, Al- 
mack’s. Observe that the present Duchess of 
Butland, Avho had been a feAV months away 
from tOAvn, and had offended the lady patron¬ 
esses by not Ausiting them, could not at her 
utmost need get a ticket from any of them, 
and AA'as kept out to her amazing mortification. 
This may give you some idea of the importance 
attached to admission to Almack’s. Kind Mrs. 
Hope got tickets for us from Lady GAvydir and 
Lady CoAAqDer (Lady Palmerston) ; the patron¬ 
esses can only give tickets to those Avhom they 
personally knoAv; on that idea they avoided 
the Duchess of Butland’s application ; she had 
not A’isited them—‘they really did not knoAV 
her grace,’ and Lady CoAvper SAA^alloAved a 
camel for me, because she did not really knoAv 
me; I had met her, but had never been intro¬ 
duced to her till I saAV her at Almack’s. 

‘ ‘ Fanny and Harriet Avere beautifully dressed: 
their heads by Lady LansdoAvuie’s hairdresser, 
Trichot; Mrs. Hope lent Harriet a Avreath of 
her OAAUi French roses. Fanny AA^as said by 
many to be, if not the prettiest, the most ele¬ 
gant-looking young Avoman in the room, and 
certainly ‘elegance, birth, and fortune Avert* 
there assembled,’ as the neAvsi^apers Avould 
truly say.” 

She heiird from Mrs. Siddons’ own lips, a 
most interesting incident of her career :— 

“ She gaA^e us the history of her first acting 
of Lady Macbeth, and of her resoh’ing, in thtj 
sleep scene, to lay doAvn the candlestick, con¬ 
trary to the precedent of Mrs. Pritchard and 
all the traditions, before she began to wash 
her hands and say, ‘Out, Aule spot!’ Sheridan 
knocked violently at her door during the five 
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minutes she had desired to have entirely to 
herself, to compose her sx^irits before the play 
began. He burst in, and prophesied that she 
would ruin herself for ever if she persevered 
in this resolution to lay down the candlestick ! 
She x^ersisted, however, in her determination, 
succeeded, was ax^x^la-uded, and Sheridan begged 
her x>ardon. She described well the awe she 
felt, and the x^ower of the excitement given to 
her by the sight of Buike, Fox, Sheridan, and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in the xht.” 

To excuse her constant yearning for the stage 
after her formal retirement, she was wont to 
say that nothing in life could equal the excite¬ 
ment caused by that sea of upturned faces in 
the pit. This story leads naturally to one told 
by Sir Humx^hry Davy :— 

“ Sir Humx^hry repeated to us a remarkable 
criticism of Buonax)arte’s on Talma’s acting: 
‘ You don’t play Nero well; you gesticulate too 
much; you speak with too much vehemence. 
A despot does not need all that; he need only 
pronounce. “JZ sait qu’il se suffit/’' ‘And,’ 
added Talma, who told this to Sir Humxihry, 

‘ Buonaparte, as he said this, folded his arms 
in his well-known manner, and stood as if his 
attitude exxnessed the sentiment.’ ” 

To the end of her life she kept up her writing. 
Her children’s books were published then. 
Scott writes to Joanna Baillie :— 

“ I have not the x^en of our friend Miss Edge- 
worth, who writes all the while she laughs, 
talks, eats, and drinks, and I believe, though I 
do not xu’ctend to be so far in the secret, all the 
time she sleeps, too. She has good luck in hav¬ 
ing a x^en which walks at once so unweariedly 
and so well.” 

The brief conclusion and the reviewer’s sum¬ 
mary, we will quote from the Edinburgh :— 

“ She generally sat down to her writing-desk 
(a small and plain one made by her father) in 
the common sitting-room, soon after breakfast, 
and wrote till luncheon, her chief meal; then 
did some needlework, took a short drive, and 
wrote for the rest of the afternoon. She x^ro- 
bably varied her habits during Scott’s visit to 
Edgeworth-Tow’n. 

“ On May 7th, 1849, being then in her eighty- 
third year, she writes to Mrs. Richard Bulle'r: 
‘I am heartily obliged and delighted by your 
being such a goose, and Richard such a gander, 
as to be frightened out of your wits at my going 
up the ladder to take off the top of the clock.’ 
She actually had mounted the ladder, as if emu¬ 
lous of the fate of the old Countess of Desmond, 
who broke her neck by a fall from a cherry- 
tree. On the 22d she was taken suddenly ill 
with pain in the region of her heart, and ex¬ 
pired within a few hours in the arms of her 
stex>mother, the author of the Memoir. 

* * -Jr * * * 

“ The late Earl of Dudley, a fervent admirer, 
christened her the Anti-sentimental Novelist; 
and jNIadame de Stael was reported to have 
said, ^que Mhs Edgeworth etait digne do Ventliou- 
siasine, mais qu'elle s'est perdue dans la iriste uti- 
lite.* When this -was repeated during the visit 
at Copiiet in 1820, the Duchesse de Broglie de¬ 
clared, ‘3/rt mei'e n'ajamavi dit cela; elk en etait 
incapable. ’ For all that, we suspect she did say 
it. The internal evidence is strong, and the 


remark is i^artly founded in truth. Miss Edge- 
worth is worthy of the highest admiration of the 
soberer kind; she does not inspire enthusiasm.” 
******* 

“ It is from the apex of the pyramid that men 
calculate its height, and the altitude of genius 
must be taken where it has attained its culmi¬ 
nating x^oint. Let those who wish to appre¬ 
ciate jNIiss Edgeworth, and derive the greatest 
amount of relining and elevating enjoyment 
from her works, x>ass over the x^refaces, short 
as they are—never think of the moral, excellent 
as it may be—be not over-critical touching the 
management of the story, but give themselves 
up to the charm of the dialogue, the scene- 
Xiainting, the delineation and develox^ment of 
character, the hax^x^y blending of x^athos and 
humor with the sobriety of truth. Let them 
do this, and they will cease to wonder at the 
proud x'JOsition conceded to her by the dispas¬ 
sionate judgment of her most eminent contem- 
X)oraries. 

“We cannot conclude without exxn’essing an 
earnest wish that a INIemoir so rich in curious 
matter, and so well calculated to confirm and 
even exalt her reputation, will not long be con¬ 
fined to a limited circle. In this age of monu¬ 
ments and testimonials, such a monument, if 
she wanted one, would be the most apx^i'op^iate 
and the most durable.” 


WAITING. 

BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. ; 

’Tis past tlie midnight hour. 

Was that his tread upon the silent street? 

The faintest sound has power 
To make each throbbing pulse with tumult beat. 

No, no, I watch in vain, 

The idol I have made is only clay; 

Oh God, soothe Thou this pain ! 

Roll back the clouds of gloom that shroud my way. 

A woman’s lot is mine ; 

To love, to suffer, in meek patience bear 
With wrong, yet give no sign 
Of outward woe, no token of despair. 

Though all the world forsake, 

I pledged my word with him to live and die; 

That vow I will not break. 

My soul is bound by every holy tic. 

Can I not bear neglect, 

At length to lure him from his downward track? 

Is hope forever wrecked ? 

Will not my strong love win the truant back? 

Hush ! heard you not a tone? 

The sleeping babe stirred softly on my breast; 

Was that the wind’s low moan? 

The very air with list’ning seems oppressed. 

Where is thy father, child ? 

This long, long, weary night will soon be passed; 

Have fiends liis steps beguiled 
To wicked haunts, their snares about him cast ? 

Oh God, my weak heart aid. 

His reeling, staggering step at last I know ; 

I shrink from him afraid, 

Have I not felt the fierce weight of his blow? 

Is this to be my fate 

Night after night? Will nothing melt his heart? 

Must I all vainly wait? 

O demon of the bowl! how strong thou art! 
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WHAT ST. TALENTINB BROUGHT 
TO EOLINE 

BY S. FROST. 

Dinner was in progress at the Bull’s Head, 
Sulphur Hill, kept by Charlie Sanderson, the 
only tavern in a circuit of fifteen miles. Dur¬ 
ing certain portions of the year, drovers, farm¬ 
ers, and shoi^keepers, passing to and from 

P-, the nearest town, made Bull’s Head their 

stopping i^lace, and beds and meals were in 
constant requisition for company. But at the 
period of wliich we write, the business pros¬ 
pects of the tavern were dull, if we except 
the bar-room, where the neighbors from miles 
round congregated to drink, smoke, and get the 
mail from the shop across the road where John 
Sanderson reigned since his father had taken 
the tavern two years ago. 

But when only the family were to assemble 
at table, dinner was a weighty point, the San¬ 
dersons being, according to their mother’s ac¬ 
count, “hearty on their feed, every one ’o 
them.” 

Mrs. Sanderson, broad, red-faced, loud- 
tongued, the personification of vulgar good¬ 
nature, stood over the fire stirring busily at a 
saucepan of gravy. Jennie, the oldest girl, was 
setting the table, Barbara, or Bab, was dishing 
a huge joint of meat, while Sue emptied pota¬ 
toes from a huge pot into an equally huge dish. 
Three “fine gals as you’d see in the county.” 
Charlie Sanderson pronounced his daughters 
to be “ good housekeepers and cooks, all of ’em, 
and smart as steel-traps,” and they bustled 
about the kitchen now full of energy and 
life. Tall, handsome, dark-complexioned, with 
masses of black hair, and large dark eyes, 
sound white teeth, and clear loud voices, all 
possessed, but slovenly dress, untidy locks, and 
a vulgar manner were also the common attri¬ 
butes of all. The large kitchen, with its ample 
fireplace, the table bountifully spread, spoke 
of liberal housekeeping, and the bustling host¬ 
ess seemed a personifieation of hospitality. 

“Most ready, gals?” she cried, turning a 
flushed face from the fire. ‘ ‘ The wagon oughter 
be here in a jiffy, now, and I ’spects your pop’s 
most froze and drowned. This is smart of rain 
now even for March, and cold enough to draw 
teeth.” 

“Hope not,” laughed Sue; “pop aint none 
to si3are. TVonder if the gal is coming in the 
rain?” 

“ Land, child, it didn’t rain when she left 
Philadelphy, day ’fore yesterday.” 

“ Here they come !” eried Bab, flinging open 
the kitchen door. Here’s pop, and—my sakes !” 

This last exclamation was called forth by 
“pop’s” throwing back a large plaid shawl, 
and depositing from his arms to tlie floor what 
looked like a child of about ten years, draped 
and veiled in the deepest mourning. 

“There’s your Aunt Poll, child, and the 


gals,” said Mr. Sanderson. “ Main glad they ’ll 
be to have you here. TVon’t you, all?” 

But they had already clustered round the 
little figure and divested it of its out-door wrap¬ 
pings. A slender figure, a face fair as a babe’s, 
with large violet eyes, and clusters of short 
golden curls, hands white as snow and fairy¬ 
like in proportions, there stood revealed. 

“ Gracious me !” cried Sue ; “ you wrote you 
was sixteen.” 

“I Avas sixteen in January,” aa^us tlie an¬ 
swer, in a A'oice Ioav and SAveet, flute-like, con¬ 
trasted Avith the loud harsh tones of the others. 

“Sixteen!” cried Bab. “TVhy, I am only 
fifteen, and I could sling you over the house 
Avith one hand.” 

“What’s your name?” questioned Jennie. 

“ Eoline Hazelton.” 

“Gingerbread and fiddlesticks! If you’re 
as fine as your name, you AA^on’t do for these 
parts, Eoline. That’s AV'hat the E. stood for in 
your letter.” 

“ They called me Lina, at home. Mamma” 
—and then the lip quivered and the blue 
eyes filled. Home and mother Avere gone, and 
this Avas to replace them. Eoline glanced 
around, and her voice refused to sj^eak more 
then. 

“ Come, let her alone, and call John ; dinner’s 
ready,” cried Mrs. Sanderson. “They sha’n’t 
plague you, dear; I’m your Aunt Poll.” 

Eoline extended her hand at once. 

“You and my uncle Avere A’ery kind to send 
for me. I thank you !” she said, earnestly. 

“ Lor’, child, ’tain’t much to talk of. You ’re 
Charlie’s oavii sister’s gal, if your ma did die 
Avhen you Avas a baby, and one mouth more or 
less ain’t no ’count in a big family. Come 
along to dinner!” 

I can hardly tell you what that meal was to 
Eoline Hazelton, Avithout explaining something 
of her former life. Her father, a Philadelphia 
physician, had married, early in life, the pretty 
sister of Charlie Sanderson, falling in love Avith 
her Avhile stopping at the village on a journey 
AvestAvard. Before the first year of marriage 
Avas OA'cr she died, leaving him one little girl, 
a few hours old. A cousin, herself a childless 
AvidoAV, had taken Eoline, and Avhen the child 
Avas three years old, married her father. The 
life of the young girl had been one of seclusion 
and study; her father and step-mother, refined 
and cultiAbated, had spared no pains or expense 
in training this one child, their only charge, in 
habits of fastidious refinement and delicacy, 
and, naturally gentle and frail in organization, 
she had become retiring, timid, and sensitive. 
The doctor’s death and his Avife’s AA’ithin a few 
Aveeks of each other, had left the child an or¬ 
phan, Avdth only about three hundred dollars a 
year to call her OAvn ; and it Avas on her death¬ 
bed the stei>mother had Avritten to Mr. Sander¬ 
son, beggipg him to giA’e a home to his sister’s 
child. He responded by a hearty inA'itation to 
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come to him at once, and the orjphan had an¬ 
swered the summons. 

“Ypii don’t eat, child; are you tired out?” 
said Mrs. Sanderson. 

Eat! Eolino looked at the piled-up plate 
before her, and tried to conquer her disgust 
and eat something. The food was good and 
well cooked, but the surroundings nearly terri¬ 
fied her. Loud voices, rough jokes, and boist¬ 
erous laughter flew round the table. The old 
lady put her fingers in the dishes, eat with the 
spoon that was used to serve the others, wiped 
her lips on her sleeve, blew her nose on her 
aiDron, drank from the pitcher, and shovelled 
in her food as if half starved, and the others 
were quite as careless of all table etiquette. 
There were no naifldns, no table-cloth, no but¬ 
ter-knife or salt-spoons, and when the pepper 
came slowly from the box, the old man bleAV 
in the perforated top to clear it. Poor little 
Eoliue ! She pleaded fatigue, and Sue led her 
to her room, where, a few' moments later, her 
good-natured aunt apj)eared wdth a cui) of tea. 

‘‘Too tired to eat? Wonder how long I’d 
stand tliat'i Vittels and I always agreed fa¬ 
mous, tired or not. Here, drink some tea, and 
here’s a bit of cake. You ’ll feel better by tea^ 
time.” 

“I am very much obliged to you,” said Eo- 
line, gratefully, accepting the tea, and enjoying 
it, aw'ay from that dreadful table, longing, 
though, unutterably for a few moments’ pri¬ 
vacy. But that wms not to be, yet. Sue had not 
satisfied her curiosity, and when the old woman 
went down to “clar up,” she sank into a chair 
wdth an unmistakable air of remaining there. 

“Goodness, but you are a mite!” was her 
first exclamation, after a long stare. 

“ I was never very large.” 

“S’pose not! Folks don’t commence to 
shrink at your age, generally. What can you 
do with those bits of hands? Mine would 
make tw'O of them! Can you milk ?” 

“Milk! Oh, no ; I never lived in the coun¬ 
try. I can embroider and sew^ I make all my 
own clothes, and I can play a little.” 

“Play?” 

“On the piano.” 

“Kever heard one. They’ve got one up at 
Arlington’s, but ’tweren’t never opened, that I 
know of. Harry’s ma, I reckon, played it, but 
she died ages ago, and the house has been shut 
up ever since the old man died.” 

“Arlington? I knew a Mr. Arlington when 
I was a little girl. He was a law’yer in Phila¬ 
delphia.” 

“Harry, I reckon. He’s going to the bad. 
The old man took to drink after his wife and 
another son died, and he died of the horrors, 
delirium tremens, you know"? Spent every 
farthing first. Harry hadn’t never had to 
w'ork, being the old man was rich, and I guess 
he hadn’t law' enough to pay; anyhow he came 
home, and took to drinking too, and he’s drunk 
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best half of the time. His uncle died a spell 
back, and left him a fortune and the old house, 
again, he bought when the old man died ; hut 
dear me, Harry’s as bad as ever his pap wms. 
He’s awful smart, too ; if he’d keep sober, 
there wouldn’t be a better catch for any girl,” 
and Sue’s cheeks flamed into scarlet blushes. 

At that moment a loud voice from below 
called, “Go ’long home, now', before I get the 
broomstick after you. You’ve got enough for 
one day.” 

“How", Aunt Poll,” said another voice, “you 
wouldn’t send me oft’?” 

“You march!” wms the resolute answ'er, and, 
raising her head, Eoline saw Mrs. Sanderson 
leading a tall, handsome man, by the ear, from 
the yard to the road, he reeling and half laugh¬ 
ing, evidently under the influence of liquor. 

“Ma won’t have them round after they’re 
drunk, even in the bar-room,” Sue explained. 

“ Bar-room ?” 

“ Yes, pap’s bar. Why, you look as if you’d 
heard new"s. Didn’t you know this wms a 
tavern?” 

“INIamma said a store and post-oifice.” 

“ Oh, John’s got them now. Pap keeps the 
tavern. Ma keeps a few' acres of the old farm 
for garden truck, but the main part of it w'as 
sold tw'o years ago. We have to raise for the 
table, ’cause it’s twenty miles to tow'u. Why, 
pap’s tavern’s known now" for twenty-five miles 
each Avay. There was a pretty row when pap 
started a bar. Ma, she declared she wouldn’t 
have loafers and sich drunk round the place, 
and she kept at pap better’n two months to 
give it up, but she had to give in. She w'on’t 
have the men drunk here, though; as soon as 
they get noisy she marches ’em oft] sometimes 
to the tune of the broomstick. Hot often, 
though; they know her all round, now', and 
march off i^retty quick if she starts them. She 
makes ’em stei) lively, I tell you. I—I w"ish 
Harry Arlington wouldn’t come to the bar.” 
There w"as a wdstful earnestness in the girl’s 
gi’eat black eyes w"heii she said this, telling of 
some deeper feeling under her loud, coarse 
voice. 

“Would you excuse me if I lie down?” said 
Eoline, gently; “I am very tired.” 

“You look tired. Here,” and before Eoline 
guessed her intention, the good-natured girl 
liad lifted her and placed her upon the bed. 
“Get a nap, if you can. I’ll go dow'ii,” she 
said, and at last the little stranger w"as alone. 

Sho had bravely restrained her emotion until 
now, but as Sue’s heavy footfalls died away,, 
she turned her face upon the pillow' and the 
sobs followed each other thick and fast. 

“O, papa, mamma,” she sobbed, “how can 
I be good hei'e ? How" can I live in this dread¬ 
ful place? I’m so afraid! I’m frightened!” 
and then she slid from the bed to kneel down 
and pray. And here the martyr spirit that 
dwelt in the frail little form rose to her lii)s, 
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and she prayed, not for release, but for strength 
to bear her lot and do her duty in her new home. 
She prayed for patience, guidance, and a grate¬ 
ful heart for her new protectors, and when she 
went down again, after the much-needed nai), 
it was 'with a smile upon her lips, and a gentle 
attempt to be interested in every subject started 
for conversation. 

It was many days before she could learn to 
api^ear easy in her new home. 'When she saw 
the cat and two kittens lifted from a bed made 
upon the vegetables for dinner, where her aunt’s 
apron served for handkerchief and dish-cloth, 
where Jennie combed her hair in the kitchen, 
and John washed his face in the dish-pan, 
where Bob took the bread pan for a wash-tub, 
and Sue cleaned knives on the sole of her shoe, 
and the hens laid eggs on her bod, Eoline would 
involuntarily shrink a little, but she learned to 
control any outward sign of disgust, and some¬ 
times, in her quiet, timid way, to make trifling 
reforms, pushing the proper utensil into the 
place of the one usurped, or gently suggesting 
where it stood. 

It was hard to resist the inclination to shut 
herself iij) in her own room, open some of 
her school books, and ignore the family, but 
duty was her watch word, and she conquered 
the recluse desire. At first she tried to assist 
her aunt in housekeeping duties, but her igno¬ 
rance of cooking, her very frail strength, and 
her unavailing efforts to lift heavy dishes and 
l)ails, soon caused her to be set aside by the 
three strong, good-natured girls, until only the 
table setting was left to her share. 

Sue was the only one, at first, who seemed 
to have any admiration for the dainty neatness 
of dress, the exquisite refinement of the little 
lady, who, try as she would not to assume airs 
of suiieriority, could not bo vulgar or coarse. 
Shamefaced imitations of manner, heartily ridi¬ 
culed, became braver attempts at reform, and 
Eoline soon found her efforts to make the table 
appear neat, ably seconded. Next came trifling 
reforms in dress ; the dainty hair, neat collars, 
tidy feet of the little visitor were new in that 
untidy house; but one day when Eoline’s skil¬ 
ful fingers had brought out all the glossy mag- 
iiificence, of Sue’s raven hair in massy coils and 
braids, had insinuated a clean collar and si)ot- 
less calico, even the old woman was struck, 
and advised the girls to “slick up more” in 
future. 

They found, too, that she could aid them ma¬ 
terially in the sewing, and that, after all, a calico 
could be made up to fit neatly, with pretty lin- 
i.sh of ruffling, and careful adaptation to figure, 
and of a color to suit the complexion ■vsi.thout 
taking much more time or care than the ill-fit¬ 
ting, unfinished dresses they had been wearing. 

It was not in a week or a month Eoline ac¬ 
complished so much of her mission. The sum¬ 
mer months were coming; and it was amazing 
to see what a change had come over Sanderson’s 


Tavern. The travel was now brisk, and the 
young farmers stared not a little at the three 
tidily dressed girls, whose handsome faces and 
forms were imiiroved so vastly by becomingly 
made dresses and neatly arranged hair. The 
boisterous mirth of these Adsitors was one of 
Eoline’s great terrors; but Sue stood between 
her and those who would have forced her 
into the romping familiarity common to the 
house, and held her aloof ever from any touch 
of bold admiration. She herself drew back 
somewhat, of late, and only smiled when Jennie 
and Bob accused her of being “stuck up now 
she had Lina’s books to read, stupid old His¬ 
tory and Geography, and some other stuff'” they 
declared that Lina and Sue pored over in leisure 
hours; and they laughed not a little too at 
Sue’s embroidery of underclothes, being them» 
selves content vdth outside tidiness. 

I have said but little of Harry Arlington; 
but the time came in this record when he began 
to have an influence upon life at the tavern. 
You have heard Trom Sue of his sad fall from 
a good position in society, but even Sue, who 
knew him well, could not guess at the height 
from which he had fallen. His father, a man 
of great wealth, had made idols of his two sons, 
and money was spent with a lavish hand to 
educate them, and i^rei^aro one for the bar and 
one for the ministry. Of unusually brilliant 
talents, Harry had been a favorite at school, at 
college, and in society. He had studied faith¬ 
fully, and was a flue scholar, while the old 
lawyer, in whose office he spent his novitiate 
before admission to the bar, declared him one 
of the ablest young students he had ever seen. 
Popular in society, rich, courted, in a congenial 
profession, he seemed on the high road to hai>- 
piness, when his brother’s sudden illness and 
death, were followed closely by that of an idol¬ 
ized mother; then his father began to drink, 
wasting his i)roperity, till he died a bankrupt 
sot. It was all too much for a nature in whose 
training, self-indulgence had a leading influ¬ 
ence. From a habit of drowning thoughts of 
sorrow and poverty in drink, the young man 
had grown to find that every talent was failing 
before the demon of liquor, and gradually lost 
all shame, and lived in a constant state of in¬ 
toxication. His uncle’s death, leaving him 
again a rich man, had no power to stay the 
downward course, and he was a constant inmate 
of Charlie Sanderson’s tavern. 

Yet, when about half sober, sufficiently under 
the influence of liquor to forget the past, yet 
fully alive to present pleasures, Harry Arling¬ 
ton was a charming companion still. Many an 
evening, when the family were on the porch at 
the back of the house, out of sight of the bar¬ 
room, Harry would come there and exert his 
powers of fascination. His brilliant conversa¬ 
tional i^owers and ready wit, with a propensity 
to tease, made him very popular with the San¬ 
derson girls, while even Eoline found herseli 
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listening with delight to his ready flow of con¬ 
versation, his jests and bright s]3eeches, only to 
sigh bitterly when next she saw him reeling 
homeward \vith a coarse oath for Mrs. Sander¬ 
son’s abuse. Sue would watch him at such 
times with her hands clenched tightly, a deep 
scarlet spot upon each cheek and a fire in her 
eyes that was a painful compound of love and 
hate. Often, in his half sober hours, she scolded 
him shai’i^ly for his folly, but no impression 
seemed ever made by her words, only a scoffing 
laugh answering her bitterest taunts. 

Eoline had been now three months at Sulphur 
Hill, and had been called upon for no uiii^lea- 
sant duties. They loved her very much, this 
honest-hearted, noisy family; and her busy 
needle, gentle manners, and ciiiiet hints were 
protections against rough work or unideasant 
encounters. But one evening in June, when 
all the girls were away, Mrs. Sanderson was 
engaged in some mysterious compound for the 
table next day, both hands in her work, when 
Harry Arlington, violently drunk, reeled from 
the bar-room to the front porch. 

“There’s Harry, noisy,” called the old wo¬ 
man; “I won’t have him making a row here. 
Go send him home, Lina.” 

“I?” cried Lina, aghast. 

“Yes. I can’t go. Tell him to march oft' 
lively, or I’ll be after him with a broomstick.” 

“ O auntie, I can’t!” 

“Nonsense ! he won’t bite you. Go along!” 

Frightened, she stole out. AYhat should she 
say ? Always half* afraid of him, even in his 
best moods she had never accosted him directly. 
Should she call him Harry, as the others did ? 
Something in her refined little nature forbade 
that familiarity. After some hesitation she 
said:— 

“Mr. Arlington.” 

He turned as if stung. “ Who calls me Mr. 
Arlington?” he cried, with an oath. 

“ Oh, if you please,” said Lina, “ auntie says 
will you go home.” 

“ Go home !” and then another oath. “ Who 
orders me home?” 

“Oh, please go !” 

“Oh, this is the fine little lady,” he said; 
then, as two men reeled from the bar-room, he 
turned fiercely upon her. “ Go into the house. 
You have no business out here. Go tell old 
Aunt Poll to come out herself, if she wants 
a row.” 

But even while he spoke he went down the 
road homeward to the little house where he 
lived since his stately mansion had been sold 
by his father. A cheerless place it was, too; 
small, and kept in a state of rough disorder by 
one servant, who was careless of pleasing a 
master seldom sober enough to know how un¬ 
tidy everything about him was. Yet in tliis 
uncomfortable den he stayed for three days after 
Eoline Hazleton drove him from the tavern. 
She wondered somewhat; and Sue grew nerv¬ 


ous and started at every sound, but the third 
day, when Eoline was in the back i)orch sew¬ 
ing, under the shade of a great oak tree, a voice, 
familiar yet strange, saying, “ Miss Hazleton !” 
made her look up. Was it Harry Arlington, 
sober and neatly dressed ? 

“I have come to apologize to you,” he saitl, 
courteously raising his hat as he spoke. “I 
was very rude to you when—when you were 
sent to deliver a message to me. Will you 
accept an aj)ology from a miserable wretch 
like me?” 

She held out her little hand to him at once. 
“I am glad you—you are better,” she said, 
timidly. 

Better V he echoed, bitterly. “ Sober, you 
mean. Folks don’t often see me so now. I 
don’t care,” he continued, in a reckless tone; but 
after a pause he said, with a pleading look into 
the violet eyes now bent pityingly upon him, 
“I was a gentleman once.” 

A great pity came into her young heart. 
Almost unconsciously clasping her hands, she 
looked into his face, saying: “ Oh, Mr. Arling¬ 
ton, don’t, don’t go in here again. Be a gen¬ 
tleman always.” 

“ It is too late.” 

“Hot for you.” 

“ Why not for me?” 

“Because you have so much to lose. Your 
education, your talents were not given to you 
to waste here. You will not go in again?” 

“I cannot promise. You cannot understand, 
child!” 

“But I can see that you are not fit to be 
here, ’ ’ she urged, her face pale with feeling. 

For a moment he stood looking into her face. 
“Do you care for me then?” he questioned. 
“You always shrank from me as if I was 
something poisonous. Why do you care if I 
go to ruin?” 

“Ido care, ’ ’ she pleaded. ‘ ‘ I knew you when 
I was a little girl and you visited my father, 
and I know now you are far above this horrible 
place. Oh, I do care. I have prayed God to 
give me words to speak to you, to urge you 
from drinking.” 

“You. You x>rayed for me?” 

“Yes, with my whole heart.” 

He turned away from her, and strode home¬ 
ward again, without one word of parting, and 
she, thinking him angry, and her whole being 
unnaturally excited by her earnestness, bowed 
her head and wept bitterly. But bitterer tears 
by far were falling in Sue’s room. From her 
ox)en Avindow she had seen Harry Arlington 
come down the road, had heard CA’^ery AA'ord of 
the conversation, and tears of anguish, draAvn 
from a heart full of generous emotion, full of 
love for him, of a strange, Avorshipping admi¬ 
ration of Eoline, a jealousy unutterable of her 
influence, Avere falling thick and fast. 

Days x>assed aAvay and Harry Arlington did 
not come near the taA'ern. Eoline Avatched 
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fearfully, Sue half hopefully, hut he came not, 
and JIlly suns were coming nearer and nearer. 
Suddenly a great surx^rise came ujion them all. 
The Arlington house, so many years vacant, 
was thrown oiien: workmen came upon the 
grounds; a corijs of servants were i)ut into it; 
a gentleman from the city came down to tune 
the grand piano in the drawing-room, and the 
excitement reached its climax when ill^dtations 
were issued for a Foiu’tli of July j^icnic, ux)on 
the Arlington estate, in the name of Harry Ar¬ 
lington and his aunt, Mrs. Paxton. 

Of course everybody accepted. The Sander¬ 
son girls had new pink muslins made up with 
Eoline's help, and the young girl herself con¬ 
sented to wear white with some black ribbons 
and buttons only, to mark her mourning. They 
made a very handsome group as they walked 
iiX) to the house; John fresh and spruce, the 
girls handsome and gay, and Eoline lovely in 
her fair beauty, pure dress, and the black rib¬ 
bons heightening the delicacy of her face and 
sunny hair. 

Harry Arlington, in a suit of fresh white 
linen, stood ui:)on the wdde piazza, his aunt, an 
elderly lady with a kindly, good face, beside 
him. As the groui)s of guests came uj) one 
after another, he welcomed all cordially, but 
he advanced to meet those from the tavern, 
greeting all, but offering his arm to Sue to escort 
her to the house. 

In these few weeks, since his axiology to Eo¬ 
line, Harry Arlington had been fighting his 
life’s battle. Can I tell you the history of that 
struggle ? I fear not. It is not easy to describe 
the workings of such a brain and soul so sunk, so 
debased, and then roused to such bitter shame. 
The fiends of memory and desx:)air, wliisx^ering 
ever that it was too late for rex^entance, drove 
liiin often toward the tavern, but the i)leading, 
XUTying eyes rose ever to turn him back again, 
while that low sweet voice, in its earnest sux^xfil- 
cation, haunted every hour. There were, too, all 
the x^hysical tortures to combat, the craving for 
the accustomed stimulant, the shaking hand, 
the dizzy head, the sick longing for the i^oison 
that had become almost a necessity. Suicide 
came in its most alluring forms to further peril 
his safety, but he battled all, praying, as he had 
never prayed before, for strength to carry out 
his good resolutions. 

With all thits battle for his own soul, there 
was an imutterable longing to see Eoline again. 
There was no conceited misunderstanding of 
her innocent frankness in their last interview. 
He knew well that she spoke from the full 
heart of x^itying love for a fellow creature, not 
from any deex^er feeling for him, but he knew 
also that he 'would lay down his life to win the 
love of her young, untried heart. Yet he shrank 
in deepest humility from the thought. What 
was he, to win this spotless girl’s love? 

All the morning of that glorious summer day 
he devoted himself to his guests, stealing some¬ 


times near to Eoline and Sue, who kex^t close 
together, but giving them only a ])leasant smile 
or word of greeting. The afternoon sun was 
sinking slowly toward the horizon, when he 
actually joined them. 

“You look weary. Miss Eoline,” he said. 
“ Come to the x^arlor and rest.” 

She gladly accex^ted the invitation, and it was 
extended to Sue, who joined them at once. 

“Oh, the xfiano!” she cried, when they en¬ 
tered. “ Youxffay, Lina ; you told me so once.” 

“Will you, my dear?” said Mrs. Paxton, 
rising from her arm-chair. “We are very fond 
of music.” 

Harry threw back the cover and Eoline drew 
near the instrument. A keen xdeasure thrilled 
her at the first touch of the keys. It was like 
coming home, like a friend’s face after a long 
absence, like haxdfiiiess after deex^ ^^^ith 

a hesitating touch, at first, she ran a rax)id x^i’e- 
lude, a few chords, and then the music soul in 
her delicate little frame asserted its x^o^'er. 
What she x^ayed I cannot tell you. It was a 
fantasia of memory, a skilfully connected chain 
of all the airs she could recall and imx)ro\ise. 
From her tiny fingers droxd^ed exquisite x^earls 
of melody, now a nocturne of wailing sadness, 
now rippling notes like the babbling brook over 
stones, now crystal drox)X^i«gs like tinkling 
bells, then majestic chords as if from a cathe¬ 
dral anthem. Joyous, sad, grand, wailing. 
She forgot time, xfi^^ce, audience, eveiything; 
heard nothing, saw nothing in the ecstasy of 
her art, till overtaxed physical strength gave 
way, and she let her giddy head drox) upon her 
tremlfiing hands. 

When she looked ux^, again, the room was 
crowded. From all x)ai’ts of the grounds the 
visitors had stolen softly into the x^arlor, every 
voice and stex) hushed by the influence of the 
sweet sounds. Not one of them all x^robably 
understood anything of the science, but every 
heart was touched by the wonderful soul ex- 
XU'essed in that mpsic, and all were stilled by it. 

It was Harry Arlington who finally led the 
young musician to the small library adjoining 
the x^arlor, to recover from her emotion. He 
alone, of all there, fully understood her pain 
and x>leasure, and when at last she burst into 
hysterical sobbing, he soothed and calmed her, 
till she grew tranquil. And then in the gather¬ 
ing twilight they talked of music, of books, of 
familiar scenes in Philadelx)hia, all his gentle¬ 
manly courtesies springing to meet her gentle 
intelligence, till she felt as if the x:>resent was 
only her natural element, and Sanderson’s 
tavern an ugly dream from which she had 
awakened. 

It was the beginning of a new life for her. 
Mrs. Paxton was charmed by her loveliness, 
and scarcely a day ]mssed when the carriage 
did not call at Sanderson’s for Miss Hazleton 
to dine or sup with the old lady, while Sue was 
often included in the invitations. 
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Yet daily thrown together, these young hearts 
were kejjt asunder as if by Avails of ice. Harry 
Arlington dared not A'enture to strh'e for Eo- 
line’s love, Avhile she, in her innocent modesty, 
looked upon this iieAV Harry Arlington as far, 
far above the poor little orphan, kept from 
charity at Sanderson’s taA^’ern. 

And Sue suftered Avitli them. With the quick 
intuitions of love and jealousy, she saAV that 
Harry Avorshipped Eoline, and her oavu heart 
grcAV heaA^y Avith the knoAvledge. This pale 
subdued girl Avas most unlike the romihng belle 
of a few months back, but Eoline ascribed the 
change to other intiuences, and neA^er guessed 
the truth. She kneAV hoAv Sue Avas looking to 
a Christian life, to prayer, to high, holy things, 
for happiness, and ncA'er thought of an earthly 
loA’^e as the cause of any change in her. 

Fall dreAV near, and Harry suddenly an¬ 
nounced his intention of returning to Philadel¬ 
phia to resume his practice as a laAvyer. His 
aunt was to retain the house at Sulphur Hill, 
and he spoke of frequent Ausits there, but both 
Sue and Eoline felt a heart-sinking AAdien he 
bade them farcAvell, as if a great joy Avas taken 
from their lives. They heard through Mrs. 
Paxton of his arriA’-al, his hopes and good pros¬ 
pects, but they missed his cheery A^oice, his 
gentle kindness, his handsome face, and the 
Avinter seemed sad and long in the future. The 
bar-room grcAV to be an object of sick loathing 
to both, but as yet they bore that cross silently. 

Christmas Avas draAving neai’, when a malig¬ 
nant fever broke out at Sulphur Hill. Many 
sickened, many died, but the Sandersons es¬ 
caped, until one cold December CA'-ening, Avhen 
Sue fainted upon the kitchen floor. It Avas the 
beginning of a short illness, which saiiiAed aAA^ay 
life Avith cruel haste. Only a feAV days of suf¬ 
fering, and she lay dying. 

The family Avere all assembled round her 
bed, Avhen she fixed her large, feA^er-lit eyes 
upon her father’s face, her father Avho idolized 
her. “Father,” she said, in a Ioav thrilling 
tone, “You Avant your poor Susan to die hai)i)y, 
do you not?” 

“O, Sue, Sue!” he sobbed, “I Avould giA^e 
my life for you.” 

“Then you Avill do what I ask you?” 

“Anything, anything, child!” 

“Then, father,” and in her eagerness she 
rose up in the bed, clasping her Avasted hands 
togetlier, “giA^e uj) the bar. G-iA-e up selling 
this bait that draAVS men’s souls from heaven. 
Promise, father, promise !” 

“I promise, child.” 

She sank back exhausted. “Lina,” she 
Avhispered presently, “if I go to heaven, you 
led me there, Lina,” her voice failing. “God 
bless you and and so she died; at the 

last turning her eyes to her father to Avhisper, 
“You AAflll not forget.” 

It Avas a sad household after they buried 
Sue. United by the strongest ties of afiection. 


the loss of one of the circle Avas deeply felt by 
all, and a gentle subdued tone perA^aded the 
Avhole household. The bar Avas closed on the 
day of the funeral, and the sale of liquor sto2> 
ped in the little .store. 

It Avas the night of the thirteenth of February. 
John AA'as aAvay riding three miles for the mail, 
the girls Avere clustered round the mother at 
the kitchen stOA^’e, and the old man Avas asleep 
in his arm chair. They Avere talking of Sue, 
and Eoline stole aAA’'ay to her OAvn room feeling 
sad and lonely. When the clatter of John’s 
horse’s feet sounded on the frozen ground, she 
listened for a moment, then her head drooped 
again. What interest had the mail for her? 
A knock at her OAvn door roused her. 

“A Valentine, Eoline, from Philadelphia. 
Some of your old admirers you forgot to men¬ 
tion,” and John handed in a large eiiA^elope, 
embossed, delicately, and directed in a bold, 
manly hand. 

She opened, it Avondering aaAio could send her 
a Valentine. A lieaA^y folded paper dropped 
upon her lap, and a letter lay inside the enA'e- 
lope still. A letter that made her heart throb 
Avith a great joy. 

Harry Arlington wrote her his whole heart, 
pleading as only a loA’er can jAead for hers. 
He loA’-ed her truly and tenderly, and that he 
Avas earnest in his promises of reform he sent 
the accomjAanying iiaper to prove. She opened 
it to find Henry Arlington’s bold signature 
uiAon a Temperance Pledge. 

Need I tell you her ansAver? In the spring 
her loA’er came to claim his bride, and there 
Avas a tearful parting at the taA^ern. 

“May heaven bless you,” sobbed Mrs. San¬ 
derson, “ for you ’A'C been a a- ery sunbeam here 
since you came a year ago. ’ ’ 


DREAMS OF CHILDHOOD. 

BY LEUMAS. 

Oh Avhy am I gloomy to-night, 

AVhile dreaming of days that are gone ; 

Of childhood so happy and bright, 

And joys that forever hai'e flown? 

I’m dreaming of hopes that are dead, 

Hopes gone with the fast fleeting years ; 

And I pillow my weary head 
To weep bitter heart-burning tears. 

Dear mother, I’m dreaming of thee, 

And those happy days without care ; 

As, morning and e\’'e, at tliy knee 
I would offer my simple i)rayer. 

They liaA'-e laid her away to rest, 

AVhere the long weeping Avillows waA'e, 

And my hopes and joys Avhich Avere best. 
Lie buried Avithin her lone graA'e. 

The child is no longer a child 
(Though the seasons seem still the same). 

And to-night, Avith heart passion Avild, 

I yearn for my childhood again. 

Then giA'e me, oh give me to-night. 

If only a dream of those years, 

Which i)romiscd a future so bright— 

A future I And full of tears. 
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PEABL AND PEAKL-SHELL GOSSIP. 

BY AV. B. LORD. 

Amongst the innumerable objects of inte¬ 
rest and beauty cast by the tide at the feet of 
the seaside wanderer, shells are the most uni¬ 
versal favorites, and it is by some of these tliat 
the pearl, the most rich and costly gift which 
the sea-nymph has it in her imwer to bestow, 
is formed. From x)eriods of the most remote 
antiquity pearls have been highly prized and 
held in very great esteem. The pearl fisheries 
of the Bed Sea, as long ago as tlie period of the 
Ptolemies, were celebrated for their great i^ro- 
ductiveness. The Babylonians, Persians, and 
ancient Egyptians held pearls in very high es¬ 
timation, and it was from these nations that the 
Bomans first acquired the taste for this descrip¬ 
tion of jewel which afterwards led them into 
such fabulous extravagances concerning it. 
We are informed that Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus, was presented with a pearl by Julius 
Cmsar, the value of which was £48,457. The 
well-known story of the pearl, valued by Pliny 
at £48,000, which Cleopatra is said to have dis¬ 
solved and drunk in wine to the health of An¬ 
tony at a banquet, has had some doubt cast 
on its probability from the fact of pearls not 
being readily soluble in common vinegar; but, 
from the custom which undoubtedly i)revailed 
about this luxurious period, of enriching the 
goblet of the valued guest with molten gems, Ave 
see no reason for questioning its authenticity. 
Pearl ear-rings of great beauty and costliness 
AA'ere worn by the ladies of old Borne, much 
a fter the manner in which they are now. Those 
of Cleopatra AA^ere A^alued at £161,458; and so 
unbounded Avas the loA^e for adornment of this 
kind, that Seneca felt called on to protest against 
tlie heedless extraA*agance of the ladies. It is 
A'ery questionable, lioweA'er, Avhether the gen¬ 
tlemen did not deseiwe a fair share of blame, as 
the pearl mania by no means confined itself to 
the fair sex. We find that Auctorious Pompey, 
Avhen engaged in the highly agreeable amuse¬ 
ment of turning out and rummaging amongst 
the jcAA’el cases and treasure coffers of conquered 
Mithridates, found many croAvns composed of 
pearls; and because that luxurious person had, 
instead of common pigments, caused pearls to 
be used in the execution of his portrait, that 
also added greatly to the delectation of Pom¬ 
pey. One very magnificent pearl Avas, during 
the reign of the Emperor ScA^erus, split in tAvo, 
and the hah'es Avere ifiaced as decorations on 
the statue of Yenus, Avliich, at that time, ap¬ 
peared to be the most valued in the Pantheon. 
It is not to be Avondered at that attempts should 
haA’e been made to produce artificial substances 
in so much request. By Pliny the pearl is con¬ 
sidered next in Avorth to the diamond, and he 
appears to haAm entertained some rather curi¬ 
ous notions regarding its formation, being of 
opinion that, as drops of dew Avere SAvalloAved 


by the open oyster, so they in time became 
consolidated, and at length “true gems of the 
sea.” Ai)ollonius, the philosopher, states that 
the people liAung about the borders of the Bed 
Sea treated the pearl oysters there residing in 
a A^ery mean and treacherous manner. Thus, 
he informs us, did those designing individuals 
proceed : After having cast oil on the waters 
to still them, they diA’ed doAAUi among the mol¬ 
luscs, artfully induced them by means of some 
attractiA'e bait to open their shells, then stabbed 
them Avith a i)ointed instrument, and at the 
same time caught the clear water Avhich fioAA’ed 
from the AA'Ounded fish in small perforations 
made in an iron utensil constructed for the pur¬ 
pose, in AAdiich it in time hardened into pearls. 
We haA'e heard of an artful old sportsman aa'Iio, 
for a consideration in money, dh'e<l for a poAA*- 
der-horn lost OA^erboard by his nepheAV, and 
Avho, on being anxiously looked for through 
the clear, deep Awater, Avas seen sitting at the 
bottom, pouring all the gunpoAvder out of the 
recovered horn into his oaaui. Surely he must 
haA^e taken a leaf from the book of these in¬ 
genious ancients who dAA'elt on the “Bed Sea 
shore.” The true pearl mussel of the sea {Avi- 
cida margaritifera), the so-called i)earl oyster, 
Avas the unfortunate subject of these amiable ex- 
l^eriments; but, as we shall see by and by, the 
riA’ers and fresh-AA^ater streams produce their 
pearl-yielding shells, the unios, or riA’er mus¬ 
sels, being instances of these. That astute ob¬ 
server, Linufeus, discoA'ered that grains of sand 
introduced betAveen the fish and shell, inducing 
irritation, caused the secretion of pearly matter 
to take place, AA'hen the granules of stone took 
the i^earl form. The iicaa^s of this great dis- 
coAxry was in the year 1761 communicated to 
his king and the council, and an offer made to 
impart the secret for the benefit of the State ; 
but from some unexplained cause or impedi¬ 
ment, no doubt raised by the demon of red tape, 
no decided steps Avere taken in the matter, and 
AA'^e find that one Bagge, a speculatiA'e merchant 
of Gottenberg, became the purchaser of the great 
pearl secret for the sum of 500 ducats. Noav it 
so haiqiened that Bagge, aa'Iio, unfortunately 
for him, lived before the great era of limited 
liability, died before his purchase made any 
return, or even found its A\^ay into a prospectus, 
and AAm find, in the year 1780, the heirs of the 
defunct speculator offering the Avhole mysteiy, 
sealed up, for purchase by the highest bidder. 
And here, alas ! history and eA-en tradition en¬ 
tirely fail us, as there is no cA'idence to slmAA" 
that any offer Avas made or a buyer CA^er found. 
The Chinese haA'e for centuries practised with 
much success the art of artificial pearl x)roduc- 
tion. They place a number of perfectly round 
beads, formed of mother-of-pearl, on a A'ery 
fine string; these, during the summer seasoii, 
are dropped betAA'een the open A'ah’es of the 
pearl mussel. Like the sand used by Linnmus, 
those hard bodies become sources of irritation; 
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and the creature, with the marvellous instinct 
with which so many of the lower organisms are 
endowed, at once proceeds to cover them with 
a smooth, glossy coat of pearl. So p(*rfect is 
the resemblance between these spurious pro¬ 
ductions and the real gem, that a string of them 
were pronounced veritable pearls by two jewel¬ 
lers of repute in London; and until doubts as 
to their genuineness were cleared up by a Ger¬ 
man lapidary of Hatton-garden, the (luestion 
of true or false remained a pretty open one. 
Solid moulds of various patterns are by the 
fisherman of the Ningpo Eiver placed in oysters 
of the proper stage of development; these, after 
the requisite period has elapsed, are taken up, 
opened, and the objects, perfectly covered with 
mother-of-pearl, taken out by skilful manipula¬ 
tion, and sold to the native ornament manufac¬ 
turers, by whom they are often very tastetully 
set and mounted. The true or oriental pearl is 
produced by A. margariiiferay and numerous 
localities scattered abo ut the nooks and corners 
of the world have for ages been known to yield 
it. The Island of Ceylon, the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, Cape Comorin, the Gulf of Ma- 
naar, Madagascar, California, and numerous 
other localities are known to afl;brd it in pretty 
abundant quantities. 

The pearl divers of Ceylon have so often 
been the subjects of written descrii:)tion that a 
brief notice is all we will venture on here. A 
heathen, long-winded crew, they sail away 
with the trade wind filling their sails until the 
fishing ground, marked out by careful siirvey, 
is reached. Then, with a heavy weight to aid 
ill the transit to the depths below, they arc 
lowered over the side of the native boat, speed 
rapidly to the oyster beds beneath, and with a 
strong knife dislodge a sufficient number of 
shells to fill a bag lowered for their reception, 
remaining at the bottom of the sea at work for 
about fifty seconds, when they relieve them¬ 
selves of the sinking weight, come to the sur¬ 
face, and are followed by other divers, who in 
turn fill their bag or basket, which is hauled 
up after them. The work usually proceeds 
from break of day until between ten and eleven 
in the morning, when advantage is taken of 
the fresh sea breeze, and the little fleet speeds 
to land and discharges its spoils. Sharks, al¬ 
though placed under the supervision of a native 
department expressly organized to check and 
control their proceedings, sometimes prove far 
more free than welcome. vStill the shark 
charmers contrive, by dint of native assurance 
and subterfuge, to maintain a standing, and no 
opportunity is let slip to strengthen the belief 
in their infallibility entertained by the ignorant 
divers. The ready wit of some of these rogues 
is most amusing. In addition to a regular 
stipend paid by Government, a royalty of ten 
oysters per boat per day is the due of each of 
these impostors. Tins, when numerous fees 
for written safeguards and protections are 


added, swells the charmer’s ill-gotten earnings 
to a very substantial amount. The captured 
shells, when brought to land, are cither sold by 
a si^ecies of auction, the buyer taking all risks, 
or ifiaced in ifits or vessels to slowly become 
putrid. The Colombo Observer gives the follow¬ 
ing letter, which Avill serve to give some idea 
of the immense importance of the pearl fishery 
in the year in which it was published, 1858. 
“■We have had ten days’ fishing, and there is 
about £15,000 already in the chest. There will 
be ten days more fishing. Oysters sold to-day 
as high as twentj^-five rupees (£2 lOs.) per 
thousand.” These fisheries have within the 
last few years fallen oft* so much that it has 
been thought wise to discontinue them until time 
shall have replenished the stock. Seven years 
are required to bring this desirable consumma¬ 
tion about, as the pearl mussel requires that 
time before it arrives at maturity. The dead 
bivalves having lain together sufficiently long 
to cause death and partial decay, sea water is 
added to the mass, and the now open shells 
are freed from their contents by repeated wash¬ 
ings and examinations; the groan is, so to 
speak, separated from the chaff. The larger 
X)earls being easily distinguished, some seasons 
are much more productive in their yield than 
others. The year 1857 returned to the Cinga¬ 
lese pearl fishermen, or rather those who em- 
l)loyed them, £20,550 15s. 6d. After all the 
si^ecimens large enough to be gathered have 
been obtained, the last residue is strained 
through a species of filtering bag where all 
those of minute size are retained. Numerous 
sieves are afterwards had resource to for divid¬ 
ing the distinct classes. Pearls are found of a 
variety of forms, ranging from the perfectly 
round to the elongated or “pear” shape, and 
the flat-sided or button form. Some adhere by 
a kind of a neck, more or less stout, to the sur¬ 
face of the shell, and these have to be very 
carefully detached by the aid of suitable in¬ 
struments. Rough, warty, irregular excres¬ 
cences not unfre(iuently occur on the surfaces 
of the valves. These masses are known in the 
market as coq deperle, and a variety of quaint 
and faneiful objects are fabricated from them 
on the Continent, advantage being taken of the 
odd resemblance which growths of this nature 
so constantly bear to the common objects of 
everyday life; apart from the estimation in 
which they may bo hold by the curious in such 
matters, they have little real value. The so- 
called button pearls are nuich used for setting 
when one side only is shown, and for this pur- 
i:»ose command a fair price; round pearls are 
not unfrequently split with a view to the utili¬ 
zation of both halves. The pear-shaped de- 
scriiDtion are much esteemed as pendants for 
ear or nose rings, which latter ornaments are 
much worn by the dusky belles of Eastern lands. 
The tint or color of i:>earls varies almost as much 
as their form, those of yellow shade being most 
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esteemed in Oriental countries, tlie “black,” 
“lead-colored,” and “i)ink” varieties each hav¬ 
ing their admirers in difterent parts of the world; 
hilt for the Eiirojiean gem market the pure -white 
globular in’odiiction, without spot, speck, or 
blemish, is that which commands by far the 
highest in'ice. By gem dealers of great experi¬ 
ence w'e are informed that although the market 
prices of pearls vary wdth the fluctuations of 
supply and demand, a i^retty correct estimate 
of worth may be arrived at by dealing with the 
full weight of the specimen under considera¬ 
tion. Thus, perfect specimens of 100 grains 
may be ai)proximately valued at from £8 to 
£11 j)er grain, very small pearls from £1 to 
£3, and the intermediate grades of weight in 
proportion. Amongst the pearl celebrities may 
be mentioned one of remarkable size and beauty, 
called “La peregrina;” its size is nearly that 
of a pigeon’s egg; it was purchased by Philip 
of Spain in the year 1625, and the value set on 
it was 80,000 ducats. A Ilussian x>rincess is 
said to be the xiossessor of this magniticent 
gem. That dusky potentate, the Imaum of 
Muscat, refused £30,000 for one which ho has. 
Tiien the Shah of Persia, who in his own esti¬ 
mation is a far greater man than any Imaum 
of Muscat or any other prince, has a pearl of 
value somewhat in proportion to his high 
estate; £60,000 is the estimated value of this. 
England is not without its “pearls of inice;” 
the Marcpiis of Abercorn owns one of the drop 
descrii)tion of extraordinary size and beauty, 
and it is stated on good authority that the 
hirgest pearl in the world belongs to a Mr. Hunt. 
It is said to measure two inches in length and 
four in circumference, and the weight is given 
at 1800 grains, but we have no information as 
to where it was originally obtained. A record 
exists of the discovery of a most remarkable 
pearl at Catifa, in Arabia, a fishery of great 
anticiuity; it was of the pearl form, perfectly 
free from blemish or imxierfection, rather more 
than half an inch in diameter, and nearly 
three inches long; it was purchased by Taver¬ 
nier for £110,000. The Emjiress of the French 
owns a pearl necklace said to be unsuriDassed. 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria has also one, pre¬ 
sented to her some time since by the East India 
Company, of much the same degree of excel¬ 
lence ; but it is somewhat curious that an 
ornament of this description, made expressly 
for presentation to the Princess of Prussia at 
the time of her marriage, should have con¬ 
tained pearls, to quote from one of our most 
celebrated jewellers, “misshapen and of inferior 
quality.” The preparation of i^earls in order 
to render them fit for stringing is best conducted 
by the natives of India, wdio, from long x)rac- 
tice, acquire wonderful dexterity in the art. 
The pearls undergoing the operation are nii)ped 
between two sticks, and the hole is then formed 
with an exceedingly fine drill. A number of 
superstitious_iiotions are connected with j:)earls 


throughout the East. The Hindoos attribute 
to the god Vishnu the power of creating them, 
tand their iDOssession is sux)X)osed to be a safe¬ 
guard to Aurtue and a j)owerful charm against 
evil influences of all kinds; and frequent men¬ 
tion is also made of them in Holy Writ. The 
ancient inhabitants of Mexico were the pos¬ 
sessors of immense pearl treasures, Avliich their 
conquerers, the Spaniards, took excellent care 
to wrest from the Aztec nobility. According 
to tradition and some of the old Spanish histo¬ 
rians, one of the x^alaces of Montezuma was 
elaborately decorated with both pearls and 
emeralds. The true pearl mussel (A. marga- 
ritifei'ct), although by far the most imi^ortant 
source, is by no means the only one from which 
these highly-prized formations are obtained. 
As we have seen further back, the fresh-water 
mussel {Unio margaritiferus) has from the 
earliest ages been known to furnish them in 
A^ery noteAA'orthy qualities, and occasionally of 
sufticient size as to richly repay the fortunate 
discoverer. “ Scotch pearls, ” as this descrii:)tion 
is not unfrequently called, liaA'e been eagerly 
sought for from the Poman iuA’asion doAvn to 
comparatiA'ely recent times; but, strangely 
enough, feAV persons of late haA’e taken the 
trouble to folloAA’ up the pursuit of pearl seek¬ 
ing. Many riA'ers on the Continent produce 
the fresh-water mussel in great abundance, the 
rivers of Bavaria, Saxony, and other localities 
being celebrated for them. A A^ery sj)lendid 
collection was shown not long since at the 
Industrial Exhibition of Munich. 


CONSTANCE. 

BY MARY E. XEALA'. 

Hast thou forgotten, in the new-born glory 
That fling’st a halo round that brow of thine, 

A moon-lit eA'o of yore?—a soft, sAveet stor}* 

Thou murmuredstonce beneath the elm-tree hoary ? 
Sweet incense poured on young love’s sacred 
shrine! 

Oh many a year has fled since Ave Avere parted, 

And many a heart has ceased its Aveary beat. 

And hope’s bright Aving has fanned the broken¬ 
hearted. 

While I from many a haunting dream have started. 
To hearken for thy footstep in the street. 

And morn and eve have passed. The full moon, 
Avaning, 

Has given her place to neAV light on the earth. 
While, for long years, Avith bitter uncomplaining. 
My unshed tears upon my lone heart raining, 
Dimming the music of its olden mirth. 

I ’ve gone. Yet since Ave first Avere doomed to sever, 
When absence flung o’er sky and sea a blot, 
Dimming all beautiful things of earth, I ncA’er 
Have ceased to cherish that one dream forever 
Within my soul. Oh say, hast thou forgot ? 

Oh tell me ! By the years that I have Avasted, 

The flashing youth-dreams, lavished all on thee. 
The scenes of joy from Avhich my feet have hasted, 

Life’s rich red Avine-cup I haA’-e left untasted_ 

By all of these, dost thou remember me ? 
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JACKET FOR A CHILD OF TWO OR 
THREE YEARS OLD. 

Materials .—Three ounces of white Berlin wool; 
one and a half ounce scarlet wool; Tricot hook, No. 
13, Bell gauge. 

The foundation of the jacket is in plain tri¬ 
cot, with white wool ; the border is in a new 
sort of crochet, called group crochet. Begin 
the jacket at the under part with a chain of 137 
stitehes. 


The back and forward lines of tricot are con¬ 
sidered one row. 

1st and 2d rovjs plain. 

3d. Decrease ; for which work otf the 36th 
and 37th stitches of the preceding row together, 
likewise the 37th and 36th of the opposite side 
stitches. This, decreasing separates the back 
and front parts. 4t/i. Plain. 

5th. Decrease by working off the 16th and 
17th, also the 34th and 35th together, and in 
like manner the corresponding stitches of the 
opposite side. 

6^/i. Plain. 

7ill. Decrease by working off the 15th and 
16th, and the 32d and 33d stitches together; 
also the corresponding stitches of the opposite 
side. 

m. Plain. 

dth. Decrease at the 15th and 16th, and 31st 
and 32d stitches of each side. 

10th. Plain. 

11th. Decrease at the 14th and 15th, and 30th 
and 31st stitches of each side. 

12th. Plain. 

IMh. Decrease at the 14th and 15th, and 28th 
and 20th stitches. 

11th. Plain. 

loth. Decrease only twice, working off the 
27th and 28th stitches of each side together. 


16^/i. Plain. 

17th. Decrease at the 13th and 14th stitches 
on each side. 

ISih. Decrease at the 25th and 26th stitches 
of each side. 

19^/i. Begin the arm-hole. For this work the 
first 25 stitches, the right front part plain, separ- 
rately, as far uii as the 30th row. AVork to the 
same height the 25 stitches of the opposite side 
for the left front part. The stitches lying be¬ 
tween the two parts at the back are also worke^l 
lilain, but two rows higher as far as the 32<.l 
row. After finishing this in the 33d row tlie 
stitches are united in the working, and this lii^e 
is plain. 

Slth. Decrease at the 23d and 24th, and 26th 
and 27th stitches of each side. On both sides 
the 25 stitches between are worked plain, 
and in the following eight rows they are car¬ 
ried on in a straight line over the shoulders. 
For that in the 35tli, as far as the 42d row, 
there must be a regular decreasing before 
and after these stitches. 

43c7. Plain. 

llth. Decrease at the 5th and 6th, and the 
nth and 12th of each side. This ends the 
foundation of the jacket and over this a line of 
double stitch is worked, working also through 
the i^erpendicular stitch threads. 

For the border, repeat the pattern 0 times 
with red wool, beginning at the under edge of 
the foundation. After working a line of double 
stitches in red, work the 1st pattern line. It 
must be remembered that the stitches taken up 
in working remain ui^on the hook. AYork al¬ 
ways on the same side. 

* AVork the 1st of each of the 4 stitches form¬ 
ing a group through the upper thread of the 
nearest horizontal stitch; the second stitch of 
the group is worked through both the horizon¬ 
tal threads of the same stitch. For the 3d, 
work through both the horizontal stitch threads 
of the following stitch, and in the 4th, work 
through the upper horizontal stitch thread of 
the same stitch. Pass over 1 stitch, and repeat 
from *. 

After all the stitches of the 1st pattern line 
are worked off in this manner, the groups of 4 
stitches standing 2 and 2 together are worked 
off as one double stitch, 1 chain, then another 
groui^ throughout the row. The 3d row con¬ 
sists of 1 long and 1 short stitch alternately. 
For the short stitch, the 1st and the 4th perpen¬ 
dicular stitch threads l3dng in front of each 
groui> are taken uxDon the hook, whilst for the 
long stitch, the needle is put through the double 
stitch. 

The 2d iiattern line is like the first, except 
that there is now no stitch between the sepa¬ 
rate grouiDS to be passed over. 
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This pattern is rei^eated six times along the 
Tinder part for the border. For the trimming 
down the front of the jacket the pattern is re¬ 
peated three times, and comes down uiDon the 
under part in a straight line, as shown in the 
design. For the scalloiTs at the bottom * 5 
chain, pass over 2 under stitches, 1 double 
looped into the 2 upi)er horizontal threads of 
the 3d stitch. E-epeat from *. 

The collar must be worked separately; about 
19 groups of stitches will be required. For 
these 57 chain stitches must be made, and the 
pattern must be repeated 3 times; the 4th row 
of gronj) iTattern must be worked round the 
corners, and then the scalloj) chain xTattern, as 
at the conclusion of the bottom of the jacket. 
Join the collar to the jacket with a line of tre¬ 
ble, always separated by 1 chain. The collar 
begins and ends at the commencement of the 
border, whereas the treble is worked over both; 
and through this a white cord of single stitches 
is drawn with tassels at the ends. A little line 
of scollops is worked over the line of treble. 

For the sleeves make a chain of 44 stitches, 
work 30 rows of tricot. At the upper part of 
the sleeve begin a few stitches from the edge of 
each 2d row, so as to form a slope at the top of 
the sleeve. For the border work 4 rows of 
grouiT iTattern in scarlet with the scallop at the 
edge. The sleeves must then be sewn together, 
and sewn into the arm-holes. 


BABY’S BOOT. 

Materials for one ‘pair .—One and a half ounce red, 
one and a half ounce white, double Berlin wool; steel 
knitting-needles. 

This pretty boot consists of a 
shoe knitted in red wool, and a 
sock in white avooI ornamented 
with red. Begin the knitting 
with the upper scalloiDed edge of 
the latter. Cast on 90 stitches 
Avith red avooI, divide them on 
four needles, and knit in rounds 
as follows:— 

1st and 2d rounds. "With rod 
wool inirled; 3d to 8th, Avith 
Avhite AA'Ool. 3(1, knitted. 4th, * 
knit 4, thrOAV the Avool forAA’ard, knit 1, throAA' 
the Avool forward, knit 4, knit 3 together. Re- 
jTeat 7 times more from *. 5th, knitted; the 
stitches formed by throAAung the avooI forAvard 
are knitted as one stitch. Knit 3 stitches to¬ 
gether at the place Avhere 3 stitches Avere knitted 
together in the 4th round, so that tln^ decreas¬ 
ing of tlie preceding round forms the middle 
stitch of the 3 stitches to be decreasi^d in this 
round. 6th and 7th, like the 5th ; 8th, knitted ; 
you must have 48 stitches left. 9th to 11th, 
AAuth red AAmol. 9th, knitted. 10th and lltli, 
purled. 12th to 30th, AA'ith Avhite avooI. 12th, 
knitted; 13th to 30th, alternately purl 1, knit 


1, inserting the needle in the back j)art of the 
stitch. 31st to 33d, Avith red avooI. 31st, knit¬ 
ted. 32d and 33d, purled. 34th and 35th, Avith 
AA'hite wool. 34th, knitted. 35th, alternately 
throAV the cotton forward, knit 2 together- 
Each stitch formed by throAving the avooI for- 
Avard is knitted as one stitch in the next round. 
36th to 38th, AA'ith red avooI. 36th, knitted. 
37th and 38th, purled. 39th to 47th, Avith white 
wool. Alternately purl 1, slip 1, as if you were 
going to xmrl it; the aa'OoI must lie in front of 
the slipped stitch ; in the folloAving rounds take 
c-are to purl the slipped stitches. Take now 18 
stitches for the front gored sock part (leaA'e .30 
stitches untouched), and Avork backAvards and 
forwards with red avooI. 48th to 50th, Avith red 
Avool. 48th, knitted. 49th, pTirled. 50th, knit¬ 
ted. 51st to 85th, Avith AAdiite wool in the pat¬ 
tern described in the 39th round. But. as you 
work backAvards and fnrAvards you must alter¬ 


nately knit and ptirl the stitches. Decrease 1 
stitch at the beginning and at the end of the 
84th and 85th rows; decrease 1 stitch in the 
middle of the 85th roAV, so that the 85th roAv 
has 13 stitches left. After this Avork Avith red 
Avool. 86th, knitted. 87th, knit 1, purl 2, knit 
1, purl 2, knit 1, purl 2, knit 1, purl 2, knit 1. 
Repeat these last 2 rows 3 times more and knit 
plain to the 94th, decreasing one, hoAvever, on 
each side. Now Avork Avith the Avhole niTinber 
of stitches; taking up the selvage stitches of 
the gored part and dh'iding them Avith the 30 
other stitches on four needles. Knit once more 
in rounds; the next 20 rounds are alternately 1 
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round knitted, 1 round purled. In the 2 last 
knitted rounds decrease twice close together in 
the middle of the back jjart of the shoe. Knit 
8 rounds; in every other round decrease twice 
in the middle of the front of the shoe, leaving 9 
stitches between the two decreasings. The 
number of stitches between the decreasings de¬ 
creases with every round, so that the decreas- 
iiigs form slanting lines meeting in a point. 
C’ast off after these 8 rounds, by knitting to¬ 
gether 2 opposite stitches on the wrong side. 
The sock part is edged with a raised red border, 
which is worked by taking all the red stitches 
of the 1st round of the shoe on the needle and 
knitting 4 rounds, so as to leave the purled side 
of the stitch always outside; then cast off very 
tight. Draw a piece of braid through the open¬ 
work row in the sock part, and finish it off at 
either end with tassels to match. 


PEKWIPEK. 

Materials. —Scarlet, black, or green cloth or velvet; 
black mull muslin; gold beads; green and brown 
embroidery chenille; silk. 


gold beads. Make a little branch of wire for 
the holder, cover it with brown chenille, and 
work tlie iii)X)er part of the stalk also with 
brown chenille. Cut four or five inner leaves 
of the mull for willing the pens; notch the edges 
and fasten them between the two worked leaves. 


GIMP EDGING. 

THE SCAELOP. 

l.s< Oval Eill tlie shuttle, but do not cut the 
cotton off the reel, as it will be retpiired for a 
straight thread. Commence a loop, work 2 
double stitches, then (1 pearl and 2 double al¬ 
ternately, 7 times) ; draw close. Turn this 
oval down under the left thumb. 

Isi Scallop. Hold the thread from the reel for 
a straight thread, and with the shuttle work 2 
double, then (1 pearl and 2 double, 5 times). 
K-everse the work. 

2d Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
(1 pearl and 2 double 3 times) ; join to the last 
pearl of the last oval; 2 double, join to the next 
1 pearl of the same oval; 2 double, then (1 pearl 



Cut out from the cloth or velvet two leaves 
of the shape and size of the design. Work the 
edges with the button-hole stitch in silk, the 
acorns with the green chenille, and their cui)s 
with gold beads ; the veins of the leaves are in 


and 2 double, 7 times) ; draw close. Reverse 
the work. 

2d Scallop. Work as the 1st scallop, but 
making 7 pearl loops instead of 5 pearls. When 
finished, reverse the work. 
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M Oval. Commence a loop, work 2 double, 
then (1 pearl and 2 double, tAvice) ; join to the 
5th pearl of the last oval, counting from the 
joining; 2 double, join to the next pearl; 2 
double, then (1 pearl and 2 double 8 times) ; 
draAv close. Keverse the Avork. 

3d Scallop. Work as the 1st scallop; when 
tinislu'.d, reverse the Avork. 

Adh Oval. Commence a loop, AAmrk 2 double, 
join to the 5th pearl of the last oauiI, counting 
from the joining; then 2 double, join to the 
next pearl; 2 double, (1 pearl and 2 double 5 
times) ; draAV close. BeA^'erse the AAmi-k, and 
make 3 double stitches Avith the straight thread 
and the sliuttle in the same manner as the 
scallops. Then reA^erse the Avork. 

oih. Commence a loop, AAmrk 2 double, join 
to the last pearl; 2 double, join to the next 
pearl; 2 double, (1 pearl and 2 double, 5 times) ; 
draw close. Beverse the Avork. 

Bepeat from the 1st scallop. 

The Heading. Use Crochet hTeedle Kos. 2 or 
3, according to the size of the cotton. Com¬ 
mence in the centre pearl of the 1st oval, Avork 
() chain, 1 treble in the centre pearl of the 2d 
oval, then another treble in the centre pearl of 
the 3d oval; 6 chain, 1 plain in the centre 
lAearl of the 4th oval; repeat from the com¬ 
mencement. 


NAPKIK BI^IG. 

3Ia/crictZs.—Cardboard, scarlet glacd silk, small and 
large garnet-colored beads, some large round garnet 
beads, scarlet purse silk, some scarlet silk elastic 
two-fifths of an inch wide. 

This napkin ring consists of*7 circles of dif¬ 


ferent sizes fastened upon an elastic l.)and ; each 
circle is covered Avith scarlet glace silk and 
ornamented with beads. The largest circle 
measures one and tAVO-fiftlis of an inch aeross, 
those on either side of it measure one and an 
eighth of an inch across, and the 4 smallest 
ones only sewen-eighths of an inch. Each cir¬ 
cle consists of 2 pieces of cardboard coA’ered on 



one side with scarlet silk. The outside is edged 
round AAdth button-hole stitch Avith scarlet silk, 
and ornamented AAuth garnet-colored beads from 
illustration. The centre of each circle is formed 
by a large garnet bead. When the upper 
piece of cardboard of each circle has been or¬ 
namented it is seAvii OA^er the other in over¬ 
cast stitch, leaA'ing on each side of the circle 
an opening tAvo-fifths of an inch Avide to draAV 
silk elastic through. 


K]SrOTTED TKIMMIXG FOR DRESSES. 
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GENTLEMAN’S HOUSEWIFE. 

This useful housewife may he nuide either 
of toile cireCj or colored kid. The hack is lirst 
cut out of either of these materials, lined with 
silk, and hound with rihhon. The end of the 


lines are run at regular intervals to form cas¬ 
ings for thread and silk; a ijocket is made 
above the casings for buttons, etc. A i)iece of 
elastic is added at the top, so that when it is 
necessary to roll up the well-tilled housewife, 



housewife forms a pincushion; and a flannel 
leaf decorated with ornamental stitches is ad¬ 
ded above the pincushion, for the convenience 
of holding a few needles. For the upper part 
a second lining is sewn over the first one, and 


no difficulty will he found in fastening it over. 
This useful article can he made any size; the 
engraving is intended to illustrate it rather than 
to give the full working dimensions. 
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COOKERY WITH THE ANCIENTS. 

Cookery, the preparation of food from the natural 
aliments, by dressing, compounding, and the appli¬ 
cation of heat, an art so universal that some philo¬ 
sopher has defined man to be “a cooking animal.” 
It takes its origin from the necessities of men, who, 
though omnivorous, are so organized as to require 
concentrated food, the stomach being too small to 
carry enough merely vegetable matter to replace the 
daily waste of the system, excepting in the warmest 
latitudes. 

The philosopher Posidonius was of opinion that 
the culinary art followed immediately the discovery 
of fire, and that it was at first an imitation of the 
natural process of mastication and digestion. “As 
the seeds,” says he, “ were ground by the action of 
the teeth, moistened by the saliva, kneaded, as it 
were, by the tongue, and fermented, heated, and 
converted into food in the stomach, as in an oven j 
so mankind, imitating Nature, bruised their grain 
with stones, mixed the flour with water, kneaded 
and formed it into cakes, which they baked in heated 
ovens.” Milton ascribes to the mother of mjuikind 
great proficiency in this art:— 

“ On hospitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

What order so contrived as not to mix 
Tastes not well joined, inelegant, but bring 
Taste after taste, upheld with kindliest change.” 

In Biblical antiquity, Abraham entertained the 
three angels with cakes of fine meal, and with a 
carefully-dressed, tender, and good calf; Rebecca 
prepared savory meat for Isaac ; tlie chief butler and 
chief baker were important officers in the household 
of Pharaoh ; and the children of Israel took knead- 
ing-troughs and unleavened dough with them in their 
march through the wilderness. 

In the East, the land of spices, the taste was first 
tempted by carefully-wrought compositions and con¬ 
diments, and the first great feasts were given. It 
was the custom of the ancient Egyptians, as at pre¬ 
sent in Oriental and tropical climates, to cook the 
meat as soon as killed, with the same view of hav¬ 
ing it tender which makes northern people keep it 
till the approach of decomposition. Beef and goose 
constituted the principal part of the animal food, 
though the kid, goat, gazelle, duck, teal, and quail 
were also well known. Mutton was excluded from 
a Theban table, and Plutarch says that no Egyptians, 
except the Eycopolites, would eat the flesh of sheep. 
The blood of animals was frequently received into a 
vase for purposes of cookery, and black puddings 
were popular in Egypt, as they afterwards were in 
modern Europe, to the horror of the Moslems. One 
joint, often represented in ancient sculptures and 
still common at a modern Egyptian table, but totally 
unlike any European joint, consists of the flesh 
covering the central part of a bone, the two extremi¬ 
ties of which project beyond it. Large supplies of 
fish were obtained from the Nile and Lake Moaris, 
and were brought to the table whole, boiled or fried, 
the tail and fins being removed. Herodotus says 
that no Egyptian will taste the head of any species 
of animal. Boiling and roasting were the only pro¬ 
cesses, until in the reign of King Mcnes various 
styles of artificial cookery were introduced. The 
boiling appears from representations in sculpture to 
have been done in caldrons, supported on stones or 
tripods, and heated either by fagots of wood or by 
charcoal. The vegetables which abound in Egypt 
made a large part of the ordinary food, and they were 


eaten raw, stewed, boiled, or roasted in ashes. The 
workmen who built the pyramids are described as 
living on raphanus (a sort of turnip-radish), onions, 
and garlic ; lentils also were then, as now, a princi¬ 
pal article of diet. In tlie nummulite rock near these 
monuments there are imbedded testacea resembling 
small seeds, wliich were supposed by Strabo to be 
the petrified residue of lentils left there*by laboring 
people. During the inundations of the Nile the lotus 
and papyrus, like the acorn in the northern climates, 
were the chief aliment of the poor. Dates, figs, 
grapes, onions, gourds, cucumbers, water-melons, 
and leeks were favorite fruits, some of which were 
regretted by the Israelites after they left the country. 
Onions, however, were prohibited to the priests. 
Bread was made either of wheat or of barley, and the 
dough was sometimes kneaded with the feet in a 
wooden bowl on the ground. Pastry was made to re¬ 
present a three-cornered cake, a crocodile’s head, a re¬ 
cumbent ox, a leaf, a heart, or various other objects, 
according to the fancy of the confectioner, and was 
sprinkled with seeds of caraway, cummin, or sesame. 
The lotus blossom was a common ornament uix)n 
kitchen and table furniture. 

The Greeks raised every department of cookery to 
a character of high art. Prometheus is said to ha\'e 
first slaughtered cattle for culinary purposes. Ceus 
to have killed the first hog, and Bacchus to have 
struck down the first deer, in order to save from its 
fangs his young vines. In the rude simplicity of the 
Homeric age, royal personages prepared their own 
meats, and Menelaus, at the marriage feast of Her- 
mione, placed before the guests with his own hands 
the roasted side of an ox. Achilles, with the assist¬ 
ance of Patroclus, feasted the Argive leaders ui>on 
the shoulders of lambs, a fat doe, and a succulent 
pig, which were broiled on live coals, and garnished 
with the entrails of oxen—dishes, according to Athe- 
nscus, “consecrated to the gods, and usual at all tlie 
feasts of the brave.” Though Ulysses boasted; his 
skill in the culinary art, the Homeric heroes seem to 
have had no conception of the refinements to which 
their luxurious successors attained. They were conr- 
tented with plain roasts, seldom boiling their meat 
or dressing it with sauces. Professional cooks had 
come into existence before the age of Pericles, and 
carried their art to masterly perfection. They could 
serve up a whole pig dexterously boiled on one side, 
roasted on the other, and stuffed with flavored and 
spiced thrushes, eggs, and various delicacies, so that 
the guest could not discover where the animal hiid 
been divided. Being asked to explain one of his pro¬ 
cesses, an Athenian cook solemnly swore by the 
manes of those who died at Marathon and Salupiis 
that he would not reveal his secret that year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Oyster Forcemeat .—Open carefully a dozen fine 
plump natives, take off the beards, strain the liquor, 
and rinse the oysters in it. Grate four ounces cruin 
of a stale loaf into fine light crums, mince the oys^- 
ters, but not too small, and mix them with the 
bread; add one and a half ounce of good butter, 
broken into minute bits, the grated rind of half a 
small lemon, a small salt-spoonful of pounded mace, 
some Cayenne, a little salt, and a large teaspoonful 
of parsley; mix these ingredients well, and Avork 
them together Avith the unbeaten yelk of one egg, 
and a little oyster liquor, the remainder of Avhich 
can be added to the sauce which usually accomiia- 
nies this forcemeat. 

Stewed Shoulder of Mutton .—The folioAving receipt 
is a useful one, as it gives a little variety to a A-'cry 
homely joint. The shoulder of mutton must not be 
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too fat. Bone it, tie it up in a cloth, and boil it for 
two hours and a half. Take it up, put a little cold 
butter over it, and stew it thickly with bread cruins, 
parsley, thyme, pepper and salt, all properly mixed. 
Let it be in the oven half an hour, so that it may be 
perfectly browned. Serve it with lumps of currant 
jelly on the top, and gravy or spinach round the dish. 

Savory Pofatoe Cakes. —Ciuarter of a pound of 
grated ham, one pound of mashed potatoes, and a 
little suet, mixed ivith the yelks of two eggs, pepper, 
salt and nutmeg. Boll it into little balls, or cakes, 
and fry it a light brown. Sweet herbs may be used 
in the place of ham. Plain potatoe cakes are made 
with potatoes and eggs only. 

Imitation of Mock-Turtle Soup. —Put into a pan a 
knuckle of veal, two calf’s feet, two onions, a few 
cloves,, peppers, allspice, mace, and sweet herbs; 
cover them with water, then tie a thick paper over 
the pan and set it in an oven for three hours. Wlien 
cold, take off the fat very nicely, cut the meat and 
feet into bits an inch and a half square, remove 
the bones and coarse parts, and then put the rest on 
to warm, with a large spoonful of walnut and one 
of mushroom ketchup, half a pint of sherry or Ma¬ 
deira wine, a little mushroom powder, and the jelly 
of the meat. When hot, if it requires any further 
seasoning, add some, and serve with hard eggs, 
forcemeat balls and a squeeze of lemon soy. This is 
a very easy way, and the dish is excellent. 

Potted Ox-Tongue. —'Bvoil tender an unsmoked 
tongue of good flavor, and the following day cut 
from it the quantity desired for potting, or take for 
this purpose the remains of one whicli has already 
been served at table. Trim off the skin and rind, 
weigh the meat, mince it very small, then pound it 
as fine as possible with four ounces of butter to each 
pound of tongue, a small teaspoonful of mace, half 
as much of nutmeg or cloves, and a tolerably high 
seasoning of Cayenne. After the spices are Avell 
beaten with the meat, taste it, and add more if re¬ 
quired. A few ounces of any well-roasted meat 
mixed with the tongue will give it firmness. The 
breasts of turkeys, fowls, partridges, or pheasants 
may be used for the purpose with good effect. 

Fish Sauce. —Take half a pint of milk and cream 
together, two eggs well beaten, salt, a little pepper, 
and the juice of half a lemon; put it over the lire, 
and stir it constantly until it begins to tliicken. 

A Cheap and Wholesome Soup.—One gallon of cold 
water, one pound of beef and two tablespoonfuls of 
rice. Let this boil, then add an onion or two or three 
leeks ; boil an hour. Peel and slice eight potatoes ; 
wash them in warm water; add them to the soup, 
v/ith a seasoning of salt and pepper; stir it fre¬ 
quently ; boil another hour, and then serve. 

Sea Pie of Veal. —Take a scrag, breast, or neck of 
veal; cut it into slices about an inch thick; fry some 
slices of salt pork in an iron pot; flour the veal, lay 
them into the hot fat, and let it brown a little ; add 
water enough to just cover the meat; let it simmer 
about half an hour ; season it with pepper and salt; 
dredge in a little flour. Have ready a common paste; 
roll it about half an inch thick, just large enough to 
cover the meat; cover the pot with a hot iron cover. 
Let it cook gently about three-quarters of an hour. 

Omelette with Cheese. —Beat six eggs verj’^ light; add 
two tablespoonfuls of cream, butter the size of a 
walnut, a little chopped parsley, pepper, salt, and 
two ounces of grated cheese. Beat all well together, 
and pour into a pan in which a small piece of butter 
is melting; let it cook until of a light brown, then 
fold it over and dish for the table. Shake the pan 
while the omelette is cooking. 


CULINARY COUPLETS. 

BY A RHYMING EPICURE. 

Always have lobster sauce with salmon, 

And put mint sauce your roasted lamb on. 

Veal cutlets dip in egg and bread crum— 

Fry till you see a brownish red come. 

G-rate Gruyere cheese on maccaroni; 

Make the top crisp but not too bony. 

In venison gravy, currant jelly 
Mix with old port—see Francatelli. 

In dressing salad, mind this law— 

With two hard yelks use one thai’s raw. 

Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve; 

And pickled mushrooms, too, observe. 

Roast pork, sans apple-sauce, past doubt. 

Is “ Hamlet” with the Prince left out. 

Your mutton-chops with paper cover, 

And make them amber brown all over. 

Broil lightly your beefsteaks—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 

Kidneys a finer flavor gain 
By stewing them in good champagne. 

Buy stall-fed pigeons. When you ’ve got them, 

The way to cook them is to pot them. 

Woodgrouse are dry when gumps have marred ’em— 
Before you roast ’em always lard ’em. 

To roast spring chickens is to spoil ’em— 

.lust split ’em down the back and broil ’em. 

It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton, minus capers. 

Boiled turkey, gourmands know, of course, 

Is exquisite with celery sauce. 

The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 

AVho serves roast fowls with tasteless stujuflng. 

Smelts require egg and biscuit powder. 

Don’t put fat pork in your clam chowder. 

Egg sauce—few make it riglit, alas ! 

Is good with blue-fish or with bass. 

Nice oyster sauce gives zest to cod— 

A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 

Shad, stuffed and baked, is most delicious— 

’Twould have electrified Apicius. 

Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton. 

Might make ascetics play the glutton. 

But one might rhyme for weeks this way. 

And still have lots of things to say. 

And so I ’ll close—for, reader mine, 

This is about the hour I dine. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

To Make Crumpets .—Set two pounds of flour, with 
a little salt, before the fire till quite warm. Then 
mix it with warm milk and water till it is as stiff’as 
it can be stirred ; let the milk be as warm as it can 
be borne with the finger ; put a cupful of this with 
three eggs well beaten and mixed with three spoon¬ 
fuls of very thick yeast; then put this to the batter 
and beat them all together in a large pan or bowl; 
add as much milk and water as will make it into a 
thick batter; cover it close, and put it before the fire 
to rise : put a bit of butter in a piece of thin muslin, 
tie it up, and rub it lightlj* over the iron hearth or 
frying-pan; then pour on a sufficient quantity of 
batter at a time to make one crumpet; let it do 
slowly, and it will be very light. Bake them all the 
same way. They should not be brown, but of a fine 
yellow color. 

Velvet Cream .—To a pint of cream, put a very little 
sugar, keep stirring it over the fire till the sugar is 
dissolved, and then take it off; but keep on stirring 
it till it is about the warmth of new milk, after which 
pour it through a fine colander into a dish contain¬ 
ing three spoonfuls of lemon or orange juice, a little 
grated peel and a little fruit marmalade chopped 
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small, with two spoonfuls of white wine. This 
should be prepared the evening before it is wanted. 

Fig Pudding.— Ptocutb one pound of good figs, and 
(fiiop them very fine, and also a quarter pound of 
suet, likewise chopped as fine as possible; dust them 
both with a little flour as you proceed—it helps to 
bind the pudding together; then take one pound of 
fine bread-crums, and not quite a quarter pound of 
sugar; beat two eggs in a teacupful of milk, and mix 
all well together. Boil four hours. If you choose, 
serve it with Avine or brandy sauce, and ornament 
it Avith blanched almonds. Simply cooked, hoAvever, 
it is better Avhere there are children, Avith Avhom it is 
generally a favorite. We forgot to say, flavor Avith 
a little allspice or nutmeg, as you like ; but add the 
spice before the milk and eggs. 

Quaking Pudding. —Well beat eight eggs, add to 
them the grated crums of a stale bread-roll, tAVO 
spoonfuls of ground rice, a little nutmeg and orange- 
fioAver Avater. Mix it smoothly together Avith a quart 
otf neAv milk. Put it into a floured cloth, tic it rather 
loose, plunge it into boiling Avater, and boil it briskly 
for one hour. Serve Avith red or Avhite Avinc sauce. 

Cream Pudding. —Beat up four eggs a little ; strain 
tliem; add a teacup of fine Avhite sugar, the rind and 
juice of a lemon, and a pint of cream. Line a pud¬ 
ding-dish Avith puff paste; put in the above. Bake 
half an hour. 

Apple Custard. —One pint of good stCAvcd apples, a 
quarter pound of butter, half a pint of cream, three 
eggs beaten light, sugar and grated nutmeg to taste. 
Mix the ingredients together, and bake in a puff 
paste, in a moderate stove. 

A Dish of Snow. —Pare and core a dozen of large 
apples; put them into cold Avater and stcAV them 
till soft; then pulp through a sieve, and SAveeten 
tt to the taste Avith loaf-sugar. Lay it on the dish 
on Avhich it is to be sent to table, then beat the Avhites 
of tAvelve eggs to a strong froth, Avith half a pound 
of sifted Avhite sugar, and a flavoring of vanilla or 
orange floAver. StrcAV this over the apple pulp very 
high, and it Avill present all the appearance of a 
veritable dish of snoAV. 

Macaroni Pudding. —Take three-quarters of a pound 
of macaroni, boil it till quite soft; add half a pound 
otf sugar, a quarter of a pound of currants, and juice 
of one lemon; bake till broAvned. A simple mode of 
cooking macaroni, or tapioca, is to SAveeten and boil 
till soft; add the juice of a lemon, and turn into a 
mould till cool. 

The Queen’s Biscuit. —Make a soft paste by mix¬ 
ing together thoroughly one and a half-pound of 
flour, the same quantity of fine loaf sugar, the 
Avhites of tAventy-four eggs, and the yelks of eigh¬ 
teen, and a small quantity of coriander seed beaten 
small. Place this paste on paper, cut it into pieces 
about two inches broad and femr inches long, put i 
them in a moderate oven, and Vhen they begin to 
turn broAvn take them out, and put them on paper in 
a dry place. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Scotch Shortbread.— half a pound of fresh but¬ 
ter, one pound of flour, quarter of a pound of finely 
pounded loaf sugar; Avork the butter into the sugar 
by degrees, then add the flour in small quantities; 
knead it Avith the hand into either a round or square 
tin, about an inch thick ; prick all over Avith a fork 
and mark neatly round the edges, and bake in rather 
a cool oven for half an hour. 

Currant Shrub .— Your currants must be quite ripe. 
Pick thePA from the stalks, and squeeze them through 
a Linen bag. To each quart of juice allow one pound 
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of loaf-sugar; put the sugar and juice into a preserv¬ 
ing kettle, and let it melt before it goes on the fire; 
boil it ten minutes, skimming it Avell. When cold, 
add a gill of the best Avhite brandy to each quart of 
the juice. Bottle it, and set it aAvay for use, sealing 
the corks. It improves by keeping. 

Johnny Cake. —One cup of flour, thre cups of meal, 
one cup of molasses, tAvo cups of SAveet milk, one of 
sour milk, one teaspbonful of soda, and one of salt. 
Bake one hour in sponge-cake tin. M. Ma 

A CoRRESroNDENT favoi’S us Avith the folloAving 
easy mode of cleaning Avhite or colored kid gloves :— 

“ Have ready a little neAv milk in one saucer, and 
a piece of broAvn soap in another, and a clean cloth 
or toAvel folded three or four times; on the cloth 
spread out the glove smoothly and neatly; next take 
a piece of flannel and commence to rub the glove 
doAvnAvards toAvards the fingers, holding it firmly 
Avith the left hand; continue this process till the 
glove, if Avhite, looks of a dingy yelloAV, though 
clean ; if colored, till it looks dark and spoiled. Lay 
it out to dry, and you Avill have the pleasure of see¬ 
ing old gloves look equal to iieAv. They Avill be soft, 
glossy, smooth, clastic, and of uninjured shape.” 

Cocoanut Cake. —The Avhites of eiglift eggs, one cup 
of butter, two cups of sugar, three cups of flour, one 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in milk. This makes a delicious 
White Cake^ and if you Avant Cocoanut Cake just add 
to the above one and a half cup more sugar, one cup 
of flour, and a little more butter with a small cocoa- 
nut grated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Clean Gold Chains in two Minutes. —Put the 
chain into a small glass bottle, Avith warm Avater or 
eau-de-Cologne, a little camphorated chalk; scrape 
in some soap. Cork the bottle, and shake it for a 
minute violently. The friction against the glass 
polishes the gold. 

Drying Rose Leaves.—1 once dried some rose leaves 
for a sofa cushion, Avhich retained their fragrance 
for j-ears, by drying them in large paper trays in the 
shade of a spare bedroom. I gathered them CA’-ery 
evening, and turned them every day, taking care, of 
course, not to mix the fresh and stale ones together. 

To Preserve the Soles of Boots. — A coat of gum co¬ 
pal varnish applied to the soles of boots and shoes, 
and repeated as it dries, until the pores arc filled 
and the surface shines like polished mahogany, Avill 
make the soles Avaterproof, and also cause them to 
last three times as long as ordinary soles. 

To Remove Stains from Ivory. —Take a piece of com¬ 
mon Avhite chalk, and scrape or pulverize it in order 
to obtain a poAvder. Add as much Avater as is re¬ 
quired to produce a paste; apply the paste to the 
surface of the ivory. If the stains are very bad._.XAVo 
or three, or perhaps more applications may be re¬ 
quired. The result Avill be a pure Avhite ivory Avith- 
out injury to the polish, or the necessity of scraping. 

Wine Whey. —Boil a pint of ncAV milk, add to it a 
glass or tAvo of Avhite Avine, put it on the fire until it 
just boils again, then set it aside until the curd 
settles, pour off the clean Avhey; SAveeten to the 
taste. Cider is as good as Avine to curdle, if it is 
good apple-cider. 

Arrowroot Pap with Milk. —Put into a saucepan, to 
boil, one pint of milk; stir very smoothly, into a 
cup of cold milk, a dessertspoonful of arroAvrooti; 
Avhen the milk boils, stir in the arroAvroot; coiv- 
tinue to stir until it is cooked, Avhich will be in fiA*e 
or ten minutes; remove from the fire, SAvecten and 
flavor to the taste. 
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WEALTH AND WISDOM. 

No more shall gold of Ophir be devoted 
To gild the Heathen’s god, the tyrant’s sway 5 

No longer shall the man of wealth be quoted 
For what he gains, but what he gives away. 

Wealth and wisdom are not usually recognized 
as synonymous when applied to men. Still there 
are instances of the rich wise man, who not only 
knows how to accumulate wealth honestly, but how 
to use it wisely in promoting the best purposes of 
human life. Does not such a man deserve more than 
the gratitude due to a pecuniary benefactor! Is he 
not entitled to take rank with the great leaders in 
heroic deeds and wise teachings, the legislators and 
rulers who have instructed nations and elevated 
mankind! 

Women are naturally admirers of heroism ; let us 
see if we cannot find the heroic ideal in the good 
works of peace as well as in the brave deeds of war. 
The chivalric ideal was to serve Grod and protect 
women. We will give three examples of wealth and 
wisdom in the service of humanity which deserve 
their record in the Lady’s Book, because in two of 
the instances the good intended to be done was de¬ 
signed for women; and the greater portion of the 
other they will enjoy. The heroes of wealth and 
wisdom, now living and pursuing their plans, are 
Matthew Vassar, G-eorge Pearody, and Alexan¬ 
der T. Stewart ; all three of them Anglo-Saxons, 
doing good deeds and devising wise plans that will 
aitl both branches of the race. 

Mr. Yassar, English by birth, has made over, so to 
speak, his large fortune to the daughters of America. 
Of the Founderof Yassar College for the liberal edu¬ 
cation of young women, we have already said so 
much in the Lady’s Book, that we need only add 
here that he has done a good work, the like of which 
was never before attempted since the world began. 
All womankind should reverence his name. 

Mr. Peabody, born in Massachusetts, and begin¬ 
ning business in Baltimore, went to England a young 
man, and there made his immense fortune. He re¬ 
tired from business some years ago, and has devoted 
himself ever since to the largest and most generous 
works of benevolence. He gave an immense sum— 
we think nearly $2,000,000—to the city of London, to 
build squares of houses for the special dwellings of 
mechanics. This class of men, at once too poor to 
pay high rents and too respectable for the miserable 
tenement-houses, were in sore straits ; and the gift 
was not only generous but wise. He received the 
thanks of the Q,ueen, and her picture set in jew¬ 
els. Upon his return for a time to America in 1800, 
his benefactions were even more munificent. The 
industry of the South had been almost destroyed, 
and the youth were growing up in ignorance. Blr. 
Peabody put in the hands of trustees between two 
and three millions of dollars to be used in the estab¬ 
lishment, all over the desolated States, of schools for 
boys and girls; and this sum is now being applied in 
the appointed way. We have named only Mr, Pea¬ 
body’s principal charities ; the sum total of his gifts 
is between seven and eight millions. 

Mr. Stewart, the great New York dry-goods mer¬ 
chant, is about to make a magnificent gift to the 
poor of the great Metropolis. We copy this account 


from one of the leading religious newspapers {New 
York Observer) of that city :— 

“Homes for Working-women. —Mr. Alexander 
T. Stewart W'ill soon erect a block of dwellings up 
town, to cost $1,000,000, and to be forever the home 
of the working-women of New York. It is not to be 
an almshouse, but a home — more extensive than 
the Working-women’s Home in Elizabeth Street— 
where women may find food and shelter at prices 
within their reach; and whatever revenue it may 
yield is to be employed in the erection of other like 
institutions. Mr. Stewart has also resolved to ex¬ 
pend $5,000,000 in the erection of tenement houses on 
an improved plan, and to devise them to a Board of 
Trustees to be composed of one person from every 
religious denomination in the city, and to be so rented 
as to yield a revenue that shall bo applied in the con¬ 
struction of other model tenement houses in this city 
perpetually.” 

Thus it v/ill be seen that three self-made men—the 
term pithily expresses the struggles of life from boy¬ 
hood to the age of wisdom—in the active pursuits of 
business, liaving become prince-like in wealth, arc 
noAV using it chiefly to promote knowledge and 
comfort among women and children. Through the 
Influence of these gifts a new era of intelligent use¬ 
fulness is opening for woman, which will make her 
what God expressly designed she should be—the 
help-meet for man in his highest as well as in his 
humblest destiny. 

Mr. Yassar’s great benefaction has had its imme¬ 
diate fulfilment of good; already Yassar College is 
in full organization, with a large and learned faculty, 
a corps of thirty-three teachers, and nearly four hun¬ 
dred students. Many of these young ladies will in 
their turn become teachers, and to feel that their ser¬ 
vices are needed, we have only to reflect that, accord¬ 
ing to the Census Bureau, there are now 100,000 young 
women employed as teachers in the public schools 
of the United States. Is it probable that one-half or 
one-third of this large number are thoroughly fitted 
for their important duties! How can they be pro¬ 
perly educated when no opportunities but those of 
the District Schools have been by legislation pro¬ 
vided for girls! The colleges and universities arc 
all for young men. Mr. Yassar’s example is, there¬ 
fore, of the highest significance for the hopes of future 
improvement in the intellectual culture of American 
women. 

Mr. Peabody’s munificent gifts to secure comfort¬ 
able homes for working families in London need 
one condition to insure that they shall reach and 
fulfil their design; namely, that the women who 
shall be placed in those homes shall be competent 
housekeepers. Here is the great drawback to be 
encountered in these charities. AVomen have never 
had any training—we mean systematic and intelli¬ 
gent—in housekeeping. Domestic Economy or Sci¬ 
ence, far more important than Political Economy, 
has not a school, or teacher, or place in the educa¬ 
tional system of the world. 

Mr. Stewart’s million of dollars, to furnish homes 
of comfort for working women in New York, one of 
the scries of large benefactions he is designing for 
the people of his metropolitan city, is subject to the 
same contingency of incompetent—that is, ignorant 
—housekeepers. Not that this ignorance is confined 
to working women or mechanics’ families. Of the 
six millions of households in the United States, how 
large a proportion have every day of the j’ear good 
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tread of their own home making] Can all the wives 
of our farmers make good butter ? In short, there is 
a preparation needed, a work to he done, before the 
hand of charity can bestow good gifts in Arm faith 
that these gifts will do great good. In our next num¬ 
ber we will discuss the matter more fully. Now we 
will only add, that these three names placed before 
our readers are worthy of reverence and honor from 
every American woman. 


A QUESTION SETTLED.* 

The question whether women should or should not 
exercise the electoral franchise is one about which 
their best friends may agree to differ. But the question 
whether the women of our country should be ivell edu¬ 
cated is one in regard to which there should surely be no 
difficulty or doubt whatever in the minds of those who 
desire the welfare and happiness of the nation. As are 
the women of a country, so will be the whole people. 
They are tlie real and universal educators. The 
training and bent of mind of every child in its earlier 
years are given by its mother or the one Avho fills 
her place. And this training usually determines 
its character and its destiny. It is far more im¬ 
portant, therefore, that the women of a country 
should be more thoroughly educated than the men. 
Yet look at the facts. While institutions of learn¬ 
ing have been established throughout pur land by 
the hundred for the education of young men in the 
higher branches of learning, and richly endowed by 
public and private munificence, those established 
and endowed in like manner for the benefit of young 
women may almost be counted on the fingers. 

Can any good reason be offered why the State 
should undertake to give the means of obtaining a 
superior education to one sex and not to the other] 
Why, for example, should agricultural colleges be 
established from the public resources for farmers’ 
sons and no similar advantage be offered to farmers’ 
daughters] Is more knowledge of chemistry, bo¬ 
tany, and the natural sciences in general, required 
for the out-door work of the farm than for the house¬ 
hold management ] Why, there is hardly a branch of 
domestic economy in which this learning is not 
needed. In selecting and preparing food and cloth¬ 
ing, in caring for the health of the family, and, above 
all, that of the young, almost every description of 
this knowledge becomes useful. How much sickness, 
misery, and poverty would be averted, how many 
early deaths would be prevented, if mothers of fami¬ 
lies had received in youth that proper training for 
their duties which they acquire partially in after 
life by years of painful self-teaching and sad ex¬ 
perience ! 

Women arc not only the natural and best teachers 
of the young, they are also the natural and best 
physicians for their own sex and for children. Here 
are two of the most important departments in the 
learned professions which can only be properly filled 
by them. No education can be too high for those 
who are to perform such duties, and none have a 
better claim than these upon the assistance of the 
State to prepare them for such public usefulness. 

Now that the Fortieth Congress has the subject 
presented, surely the members will not allow the 
good opportunity to pass away and leave no record 
of their approval. “The Free National Normal 
Schools for Young Women,” if established on the 
plan proposed with the advantage of instruction in 
“ Household Science,” would inaugurate a system of 

* The writer of this article is a man who has de¬ 
voted much time to the consideration of the govern¬ 
ment and social conditions tliat will best secure na¬ 
tional welfare and happiness. 


progressive improvement in education and domestic 
life that, by promoting good and checking evil, would 
greatly elevate the character of our free institutjpna. 


WOMAN. 

(From the German of Schefer.) 

On not unsearchable is woman’s mind. 

Clearly it stood revealed in the long stream 
Of lapsing ages in the days of old ; 

Only unhappier far is she than man. 

Who, like the earth, displays in open bloom 
His deepest mysteries, while the tender heart 
Of woman, like the fig, blooms inwardly. 

To know, then, whom her earthly love desires. 

How strong, how rich Heaven’s dowry is in her, 
How noble, virtuous, steadfast each one is— 

There is the riddle ! Often dark to her ; 

For when she loves, herself is only love. 

She is, she has naught else—not even herself; 

She is, as her beloved, good or bad ; 

She is, as is the human race itself. 

Whose pathway full of comfort she attends— 

Like man, only a little better ever; 

For he wlio knoweth woman knoweth man. 

He only who knows love knows woman too. 

Time and the past, and spring, and earth and heaven. 


THE SONGS OF OUR COUNTRY. 

We are justly proud of the inventive talent of our 
countrymen. American genius has taught men to 
put “a circle round the globe” with Ariel’s swift¬ 
ness, and to make lightning their message bearer. 
It has invented instruments of terrible warfare and 
implements of peaceful labor ; the one to put down 
oppressors, the other to uplift the people, so that 
the burdens of life might be lightened by being more 
justly equalized. But after all, are we not, in our 
ambitious race, leaving behind us the heavenly gifts 
of imagination and fancy? “ The world is too much 
with us,” the present material good is too absorbing 
in our philosophy of life. Wo do not sufliciently 
appreciate Genius when devoted to those arts that, 
as it were, take us out of ourselves to the past, the 
distant, the future. 

The sister arts of painting and music may do much 
to idealize this work-a-day world; but they cannot 
elevate us, like the poet, beyond or out of the 
earth’s earthy. Tliere is not in history or experi¬ 
ence an example of national renown without a great 
poet. Search the annals of the world—Hebrew, 
Greek, Roman, Italian, British, French, German— 
all these nations have had their great poets to im¬ 
mortalize the deeds of their heroes, or to make songs 
that move, soften, refine, and elevate the souls of 
tlieir people. America has two or three lyrics, but 
no dramatic poetry to vivify our national character¬ 
istics, and no epic to embalm the glorious memories 
of our dead. We have no past in our poetry. 

The Lady’s Book would awaken the mind of our 
intelligent young ladies to the culture of poetic 
taste ; and if they have genius, to the writing of poe¬ 
try. It may not be their work to write an epic or a 
tragedy, but there are examples of womanly genius 
to encourage them in the lyrical and ballad styles. 
In the examples of Miriam, Deborah, and Mary in 
sacred history, and Sappho of Greece, we see that 
women have excelled in the loftiest songs of praise 
to God, and in the passionate expression of human 
love. Then the women of Great Britain, our Anglo- 
Saxon cousins, have gained a remarkable celebrity 
in this art. The poetess is honored in England. 
There are four women among deceased writers, Mies 
Baillie, and Miss Landon, Mrs. Homans, and Mrs. 
Browning, whose works should be studied; and Mrs. 
Norton, Miss Ingelow, and Miss Rossetti show that 
their mantle has not fallen to the ground. It is time 
that America should contribute to the gener 
stock ; and the first requisite to, poetical produ^ 
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is that state of the national mind which loves and 
honors the poet. To the want of this condition our 
comparative failure in art must no doubt be largely- 
attributed. It is our earnest desire that our readers 
should feel, as we do, that poetry is one of the best 
things that man can attain, a power strong to move 
and to elevate. When the public is trained to en¬ 
joyment and appreciation, they will not long want 
occasion for both. 


A NEW CIVILIZATION IN THE OLD WORLD. 

Our readers know, for we have told them, of the 
Women’s Union Mission Society of America for 
Heathen AVomen,* and that our Philadelphia branch 
was deeply interested in the work. Now we -will 
only glance at the results in the capital of India. 
Our missionary. Miss Brittan, reached Calcutta four 
years ago, where hitherto there has been no Ameri¬ 
can mission, and where she established a “ Home” 
for the training of our missionaries now employed 
there, and in other districts of India. And now we 
have in Calcutta seven missionaries supported by 
our Society in this “American Home,” in Calcutta. 

These ladies are superintending twenty-two native 
teachers, or Bible readers, who labor with them in 
one hundred and three zenanas and ten day-schools 
for girls, in the city of Calcutta, with its adjacent 
villages. Owing to the social custom which requires 
the varied ramifications of a family to reside under 
one roof, the women and girls who are reached by 
our efforts number many hundreds. 

The influences of these efforts to educate women 
are felt throughout India, and in Calcutta the under¬ 
current of civilization that only comes from Chris¬ 
tianity is fast increasing. An educated Hindoo said 
to Miss Brittan :— 

“AVhen our women are educated and taught to 
know something more than to dress and sleep, then, 
and not until then, shall we know the meaning of 
the beautiful English word ‘ Home.’ ” 

AVill not this new civilization in India give to 
American ideas and influences new channels of com¬ 
munication and new facilities for mutual advantages 
in our intercourse with the Eastern peoples! 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

Consumption. —“ You want air, not physic ; you 
want pure air, not medicated air; you want nutri¬ 
tion, such as plenty of meat and bread will give, and 
they alone. Physic has no nutriment. Gaspings for 
air cannot cure you. Monkey capers in a gymnasium 
cannot cure you. Stimulants cannot cure you. If 
you want to get well, go in for beef and out-door air, 
and do not be deluded into the grave by advertise¬ 
ments and unreliable certificates.” 

“ Never eat by rule ; but eat according to your ap¬ 
petite. If you have no appetite, eat nothing until 
you do. If you are in a hurry for that appetite, and 
time is valuable to you, do not attempt to whet it up 
by stimulating food, by exciting drinks, or forcing 
tonics, but bring it about in a natural way, by mode¬ 
rate and continuous exercise in the open air, in 
something that is interesting, exciting, and in itself 
useful. Violent spasmodic exercise is injurious, and 
even dangerous to sedentary persons. Hence, we 
are opposed to gymnasiums, unless superintended by 
intelligent men, practical physiologists. Let it be 
reinembered, as a truth which cannot be denied, that 
a given amount of violent exercise taken within an 
hour will do many times the good, if scattered con¬ 
tinuously over a space of five hours, without any ofi 
the danger that pertains to the former, especially as 
to feeble persons. All exercise carried to severe 
fatigue, is an injury ; better have taken none.” 

To Cure Chronic Diseases.—-To get well of any 
chronic disease, of a serious character, and to remain 
cured, a man must be led to see the nature of his own 
case, the needs and requirements of his own consti¬ 
tution, and must have that force of character which 
compels compliance with those requisitions. As 
long as the world stands, the ignoramus and the 
animal will die before his time. Intelligent self-de¬ 
nial is the price of health and long life the world 
over; it never will be otherwise. To all we say, and 
to invalids and sedentary people especially, when 

* Our Fourth Beport is published. Any lady can 

've a copy sent her by inclosing a stamp to the 
'ess. 


not engaged in the actual and serious business of 
life, be out and about; sing, whistle, laugh, romp, 
run, jump, swim, row, ride, do anything, rather than 
sit still within any four walls, or lounge on a sofa, 
or doze in a chair, or sleep over a dull book. Mode¬ 
rate and continuous exercise in the open air is with¬ 
out a second, as a means of health, both to the well 
and to the sick.— Dr. Hall. 

The Health op the Hair.—M rs. M. E. Baker, 
whose skill in her profession is well known, has 
opened new and pleasant rooms for ladies only, in 
Chestnut Street, 1311, where she keeps on hand the 
best articles for hair toilets, and attends to all orders 
faithfully. 

To Our Correspondents.—T hese manuscripts 
are accepted: “A Year Ago”—“Warnings”—“ Little 
Children” (the other articles are worth publishing, 
but we have no room)—“My AVreath”—“ Johnny’s 
Picture”—“Love Me AVell”—“To Raymond”—“A 
Sigh”—and “ Holidays and Half Holidays.” 

The following are declined, some for want of room, 
and others for lack of careful finish or want of 
fitness for our pages. The Lady’s Book requires 
the best literature of our country; we must select 
the best offered: “ To Mary” (not quite perfect)— 
“ The Broken Heart”—“ Lady Nina”—“ Rest”—“ A 
Song”—“Chestnutting”—“The Reason AVhy”—“It 
Might have Been”—“ The Tables Turned”—“ Little 
by Little”—“ A AVild Chase”—“ The Storm”—“ May- 
Day Experiences”—“My Only Beau”—“At Home” 
—“A Leaf from the Life Book of an Old Maid”— 
and “ Lines to the Late Hurricane.” 

Several of the above stories declined were written 
on both sides of the paper, and this in itself is a 
strong objection. 

“R. T. S.,” “ J. D. AV.”—AVe do not purchase po¬ 
etry, as we have enough on hand to last us for years. 

“Miss P. H.”—“ First Attempt,” and yet you ask 
us to pay for it. AVe never saw a first attempt that 
ever was worth publishing. 

The author of “ Merton’s Love.”—We have said at 
least a dozen times that long letters are useless. It 
rather operates against you. “ Good wine needs no 
bush,” is an old saying. If your article is not worthy 
of publication, no length of letter will induce us to 
give it room in our Book. 


SituHru 


From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE. By John AV. For¬ 
ney, Secretary of the Senate of the United States ; 
Proprietor and Editor of the Philadelphia Press and 
Washington Chronicle. AVith a portrait of the author, 
engraved on steel, by Sartain, and a complete alpha¬ 
betical index. The very readable and interesting 
letters, embraced in this volume, “ were written as 
well to occupy the hours of anxiety common to all 
strangers in foreign lands,” as to present 'to the 
readers of the Philadelphia Press and Washington 
Chronicle their author’s honest impression of men 
and things abroad, and to prove to his countrymen 
“ the incalculable advantages of their own govern¬ 
ment over that of any other nation upon earth.” 

BARNABY RUDGE. By Charles Dickens. AVith 
'Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. By Charles Dickens. 
AVith Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

In so far as the scope and tendency of his produc¬ 
tions are concerned, Dickens is, of all writers of fic¬ 
tion, pre-eminently the people’s writer. No other 
author has depicted with so much truthfulness, ten¬ 
derness, charity, and good-will, the various and 
conflicting characteristics, whether good or e.;^’il, of 
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what are conventionally termed the lower and middle 
classes of society, but which, in numbers, activity, 
and usefulness, constitute the veritable people of a 
country. It is but fitting, therefore, that the people 
should have an edition of the works of one who has 
so manifestly labored for their good. Such an edi¬ 
tion, low in price, clearly printed, substantially 
bound, and handsomely illustrated, is now offered 
by the Petersons in the “ People’s Edition” of Dick¬ 
ens, of which the two volumes whose titles we have 
given above form the sixth and seventh issued. 

AMERICAN NOTES •, for General Circulation. By 
Charles Dickens. Mr. Dickens’ second visit to this 
country will create fresh interest in his writings, and 
especially in such as contain reference to America. 
“American Notes,” the result of his former visit, 
will be in especial demand, in anticipation of which 
the Messrs. Peterson have issued a cheap paper edi¬ 
tion for general reading. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. By Chas. Dickens. This 
is the second volume of the “Illustrated Octavo 
Edition” of Dickens’ works, now in course of publi¬ 
cation. It is, we think, the finest of all Peterson’s 
editions of this author. The letter-press is beauti¬ 
fully clear, and the number of illustrations is com¬ 
plete. 

THE FAMILY SAVE-ALL. A practical cook 
and household book, containing full directions for 
cooking and preparing all kinds of meat, vegetables, 
and pastry, in a plain, economical, wholesome, and 
palatable way. It also gives numerous receipts for 
compounding excellent dishes from cold fragments, 

“ so that nothing be losttogether with miscella¬ 
neous receipts and valuable hints for economy in 
ea'ery article of household use. A novel and taking 
feature in the book is the insertion between each 
receipt of humorous, witty, or sentimental excerpts, 
so that the housewife may be enabled to season her 
dishes with condiments for the mind as well as for 
the palate. 

From .Tohn E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia 
THE PHANTOM OF THE FOREST. A Tale of 
the Dark and Bloody Ground. By Emerson Bennett, 
author of “The Forged Will,” “Prairie Flower,” 
« Clara Moreland,” etc. Author’s Revised Edition. 
Mr. Bennett is a characteristic American author, 
and, in his peculiar line of fiction,"has few equals, 
either in merit or popularity. The scene of the pre¬ 
sent story, which is one to bring out its author’s 
best points, is laid in Kentucky, at a period when 
civilization and savage life were struggling together 
for the mastery. Full of remarkable incidents, thrill¬ 
ing adventures, and marvellous escapes, and written 
in a vigorous and pleasant style, it is a work which 
will undoubtedly delight a large class of readers. 

From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia 

“ MY NOVEL or, Varieties in English Life. By 
Pisistratus Caxton. These two volumes belong to 
the “Globe Edition” of Bulwer’s works, now in 
course of publication by Messrs. Lippincott & Co. 
This, one of the “ Caxton novels,” may be classed 
among the latest of Lord Lytton’s productions. Dif¬ 
fering entirely from his earlier works, it is, we think, 
quite as deep in interest, and certainly far more 
healthy in tone and sentiment. We have frequently 
spoken of the beauty of this edition, and need not 
now repeat our former commendations. 

THE STORY OF WALDEMAR KRONE’S 
YOUTH. By H. F. Ewald. Translated from the 
Danish. The records of travel have made us but 
little acquainted with Danish life, manners, and 
customs. Romance has hitherto enlightened us still 
les 3 <on those subjects. Nevertheless, Denmark has 


her literature, and, on rare occasions, some of her 
authors find their way, through the medium of trans¬ 
lations, to our hearts and homes; and the name of 
Hans Christian Andersen has become a household 
word with us. Ewald, whose earliest work, pub¬ 
lished in 1860 (the author having attained the ripe 
age of forty), is now before us in a creditable English 
dress, is a novelist of considerable celebrity in his 
own country. “The Story of Waldemar Krone’s 
Youth,” by which he gained his popularity, is suffi¬ 
ciently interesting to attract readers as a story, 
merely. It commends itself further to us, however, 
by the fact that it is a domestic story, affording a 
pleasing insight into the social life of Denmark, of 
which we know comparatively so little. 

From the Author, through Howard Challen, 
Philadelphia:— 

THE MONIAD. A Satire. By “ Truth.” This is 
by no means an extraordinary production. Never¬ 
theless, rambling and diffuse though it is, it contains 
some passages which do credit to the poetic and 
satirical powers of “ Truth.” The subject is money, 
and the evils attached thereto. The moral of the 
whole is pithily, if not very musically summed up in 
the philosopher’s fact, that 
“ Where Poverty kills one. Riches kill a score.” 

From .Tames S. Claxton, Philadelphia 
PENNY WISE AND POUND FOOLISH. By 
Mrs. Carey Brock. A story of two young mechanics 
and their wives, contrasting the patience and self- 
denial of one family with the pride and indulgence 
of the other. Mrs. Brock has written many books 
of the sort: her pen is fluent and easy; the appro¬ 
priate moral is drawn, and, at the end, instead of 
coming to grief, the improvident family repent and 
amend. 

MARGARET AND HER FRIENDS. 

OLIVER DALE’S DECISION. 

MOTHER’S SHAWL. 

These little stories, all written by the same author, 
have their scenes laid in the country, among the 
class which with us corresponds to the European 
peasantry. It is noticeable that a large proportion 
of these little semi-religious books are now addressed 
to young people of humble station ; by far the most 
sensible course, as the Sunday-schools are mainly 
composed of them. These are favorable specimens 
of their kind. 

DICK FRASER. By Mrs. .Toseph Lamb. 
ARTHUR MORLAND. A Talc for Boys. 

These tales differ from those mentioned above, in 
being designed especially for boys. The former is an 
account of the trials and triumphs of a young artist, 
whose first attempts at modelling were in the shop 
of a village joiner. He worked his way to fame at 
last; but always subordinated his genius to duty 
and self-denial. Mrs. Lamb’s stories are far above 
the average. These, as well as the other publications 
of Mr. Claxton mentioned above, arc tastefully 
bound and clearly printed. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through 
Peterson & Brothers and Lippincott & Co., 
Philadelphia 

LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRIS- 
TLiNITY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By Albert Barnes, author of “Notes on the New 
Testament,” “Notes on the Psalms,” etc. These 
lectures, delivered as the first course on the “ Ely 
Foundation” of the Union Theological Seminary, 
arc ten in number, having for their subjects the main 
questions, movements, arts, and sciences of the pre¬ 
sent day, as they affect, or apparently affect, Chris- 
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tianity. They are learned, able, and exhausting, 
and bold, manly, and tolerant in sjiirit, yet gilding 
nothing to what their author deems an erroneous 
manifestation of scientific inquiry, in the domain 
either of religion, philosophy, or physics. Satisfac¬ 
torily demonstrating the compatibility of religion 
with the true spirit of scientific and social progress, 
they will be read with interest and attention by 
Christians of all denominations. 

THE LOYER’S DICTIONARY: A Poetical Trea¬ 
sury of Lovers^ Thoughts, Fancies, Addresses, and Di¬ 
lemmas. A careless perusal of the title of this volume 
might lead one to expect a certain amount of trash 
between its covers. But, charming in outward ap¬ 
pearance, with elegant binding of red and gold, its 
contents are no less attractive. There are in it 
nearly seven hundred poems, tastefully and judi¬ 
ciously selected from the entire range of English and 
American literature, all relating in some manner to 
some phase of the tender passion. To make the book 
complete as a dictionary, no less than four indexes 
are given—an index of titles, one of author’s names, 
another of first lines, and finally a full and complete 
index of words, phrases, and references, nearly ten 
thousand in number, embracing the entire language 
of the affections in every possible phase or mood. 
The labor employed in the compilation and prepara¬ 
tion of this unique volume has been, with its editor, 
literally and figuratively, a labor of love, enduring 
for more than thirteen years. It is a beautiful holi¬ 
day gift; an appropriate token of friendship or love; 
and it should be found in every home where there is 
youth, intelligence, and refinement, as being, so far 
as our knowledge extends, the best, fullest, and 
purest collection of love poetry ever made. 

HOME FAIRY TALES. By Jean Macd, editor 
of the Magasin d^Education, and author of “The 
Story of a Mouthful of Bread,” etc. Translated by 
Mary L. Booth, translator of “ Martin’s History of 
France,” “Laboulaye’a Fairy Book,” etc. "With 
Engravings. By far the handsomest child’s book of 
the season, which, when this notice is published, 
will be a memory of the past—a pleasant one we 
hope—with our readers, is “Macd’s Fairy Book,” 
the most charming, entertaining, and original col¬ 
lection of fairy tales we have ever seen. M. Macd 
seems to possess the happy talent of being able to 
enter into the minds and hearts of children, and of 
knowing by intuition, as it were, how to adapt him¬ 
self to their ways and wants. Each story is intended 
to convey a useful lesson j but, while the moral is 
in no manner obscured, it is so draped with imagina¬ 
tion, and so adorned with fairies and other creations 
of the fancy, as to render it attractive to every little 
wonder-lover. The stories lose none of their original 
beauty in passing through the hands of their accom¬ 
plished translator, and the illustrations are nume¬ 
rous and of remarkable artistic merit. 

CARLYON’S YEAR. A Novel. By the author 
of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” etc. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. A Novel. 
By the author of “Paul Massix.” 

Though by different authors, these two novels 
sufiiciently resemble each other to permit of being 
noticed together. Both have evidently been written 
by persons of cultivation, and of more than ordinary 
intelligence. The heroes of the two stories have 
many points of resemblance. Both are past their 
youth ; both are pre-eminent among their fellows for 
loftiness of st.ature, and for physical strength ; both 
are unusually deep thinkers, inclined to cynicism, 
and entertaining alike that species of skepticism 
which, in a certain class of minds, is the result of 
witnessing the want of conformity between the 
practice of those calling themselves, and who are 


esteemed Christians, and the precepts of the faith 
they profess. Here, however, with the exception 
that the two skeptics finally see and acknowledge 
their errors of reasoning, and that the two heroines 
are both some twenty years younger than their re¬ 
spective heroes, the likeness between the stories 
ends. Of the two, “The Waterdale Neighbors” is 
more equal in interest, while “ Carlyon’s Year” dis¬ 
plays the most originality. The concluding chapters 
of the latter story, however, do not seem to us to 
correspond in interest with the opening ones. Both 
novels will well repay perusal. 

THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN. A Course of 
Lectures on the Political History of England. By 
Goldwin Smith. The three English Statesmen form¬ 
ing the subjects of these lectures—Pym, Cromwell, 
and Pitt—being in a measure representatives of the 
times which produced them, a philosophic inquiry 
into their acts, motives, and characters, cannot be 
otherwise than instructive and entertaining. Such 
an inquiry these lectures will in some sense satisfy, 
though it is not probable that all readers will yield 
their ready assent to the conclusions of their learned 
and talented author. Nevertheless, Mr. Smith is an 
earnest, terse, and vigorous writer and thinker, 
whose views are of sufficient importance to demand 
the attention of every one desirous of comprehend¬ 
ing the age in which he lives, and of knowing some¬ 
thing in regard to the opinions of those who are in 
a greater or less degree making their mark upon it. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC FOR THE 
SLATE; i7i which Methods and Rules are based upon 
Principles established by Induction. B}' John H. 
French, LL. D. This is the second of “ French’s 
Mathematical Series” of text-books. It is especially 
designed for beginners in written arithmetic, and 
presents new and valuable features which commend 
it to the practical wants of the age. 

From Sheldon & Co., New York, through LiP- 
piNCOTT & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE SEXTON’S TALE, and other Poems. By 
Theodore Tilton. Tender, delicate, and even some¬ 
what dainty at times, the poetry of Mr. Tilton 
nevertheless possesses the elements of strength and 
grandeur; though, perhaps, there is rather the fore¬ 
shadowing than the substance of these in the volume 
before us. Yet, of the thirty or more poems em¬ 
braced in this collection, there is not one but rises 
above mediocrity, whilst several are well worthy a 
place among the choice gems of our poetical lit¬ 
erature. 

From G. ^V. Carleton Sc Co., New York, through 
Peterson Sc Bros., Philadelphia 

LOVE IN LETTERS ; Illustrated in the Correspon¬ 
dence of Eminent Persons; with Biographical Sketches 
of the Writers. By Allan Grant. A very pleasing 
and acceptable volume, especially to those in whose 
hearts the tender passion has found a lodgement, 
and whose sympathies, as a matter of course, fall 
naturally into accord with the hopes, desires, and 
anxieties of those who have been similarly affected. 
Besides, it is a kind of satisfaction to find that such 
famous men as Pope, Gmthe, Burns, Napoleon, 
Walter Scott, Lord Nelson, and a host of other 
worthies, equally as celebrated, have been guilty of 
inditing love epistles, some of them, perhaps, as 
fond and tender as that which you, it may be, dear 
reader, arc even now meditating. The biographical 
sketches of the eminent persons whose letters are 
here given, add interest as well as instruction to the 
volume, which, by the way, is a creditable specimen 
of typography and binding. 

CORRY O’LANUS. His Views and Experiences. 
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With ’comic illustrations by Gr. H. Howard. Tak¬ 
ing up" this book to glance casually through its pages, 
we found ourselves attracted by the quaint humor of 
its style, the keenness of its satire, and the grotesque¬ 
ness of its observations. Though the “ epistles” of 
“ Corry O’Lanus,” treating, as they principally do, 
of the passing events of the day, can scarcely be 
otherwise than ephemeral, he is nevertheless enti¬ 
tled to a prominent place among American humor¬ 
ists. Unlike most of his predecessors and contem¬ 
poraries, he does not call incorrect orthography to 
his aid, but says he is “of opinion that healthy 
humor can get along without bad spells.” 

WOMAN’S STRATEGY.’; or, the First Time I saw 
Her. A Hovel. With illustrations by T. Morten. A 
cleverly written and interesting story, which, though 
not, perhaps, a first-class one, will amply repay the 
fiction-lover’s perusal. It is followed by a pleasant 
novellette entitled “ The Heiress of Elkington.” 

TEMPLE HOUSE. A Hovel. BylElizabeth Stod¬ 
dard, author of “ The Morgesons,” “ Two Men,” etc. 
In a brief notice, such as we arc compelled to give, 
it is difficult to characterize fairly such a volume as 
tliis, the latest, and, we think, the most finished of 
Mrs. Stoddard’s fictions. There is no feebleness, no 
lack of interest, no want of mere artistic skill 
exhibited in it, yet it scarcely answers our con- 
oeption of what a ho.ilthy-toned novel should be. 
Judged by their conversation, most of the prominent 
diaracters would seem to have been cast in the same 
mould. The same quaint turns of thought, the same 
epigrammatic terseness and oracular obscurity of 
expression, are no ticeable in all. They seem strained 
up to the poetical pitch of their author’s own idio¬ 
syncrasy, and, to our mind, it is Mrs. Stoddard, 
rather than her characters, to whom we are listen¬ 
ing. Of course, we hear many good things, but we 
make no new acquaintances in the domain of fiction. 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York, through D. 
Ashmead, Philadelphia :— 

THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. An Historical 
Sketch of the Days of Hapoleon. By L. Milhlback, 
author of “ Marie Antoinette and her Son,” etc. 
Translated from the German by Rev. W. Binet, 
A. M. Complete in one volume. Illustrated by 
Gaston Fay. In no life is the proverb “truth is 
stranger than fiction” better exemplified than in that 
of Josephine. The happy, careless, creole girl in her 
island home ; then the wife of the Vicomte de Beau- 
harnais, idolized, persecuted, and loved, by turns by 
her brave but somewhat inconstant husband ; then 
made a victim by the revolution of ’93, her own head 
twice in jeopardy, and saved from the guillotine by 
the merest accident; afterwards the cherished com¬ 
panion and adviser of Napoleon, the General, the 
First Consul, and the Emperor of France, and finally 
divorced, yet still honored, deserted, yet held in kind¬ 
liest remembrance, leading her sad life at Malmaison 
—the whole story is one that is without parallel, 
and of the strangest interest. Madame Mtlhlbach 
has faithfully performed her part of historian and 
novelist, but the translation, apparently made from 
a French version of the work, is not all that a care¬ 
ful reader might wish. 

DR. WILMER’S LOVE; or, a Question of Con¬ 
science. A Hovel. By Margaret Lee, author of “ Ar¬ 
nold’s Choice.” We became somewhat interested 
in the opening chapters of this novel, and, for the 
first half of it, both characters and incidents seemed 
tp promise well. But towards the middle of the 
book we found the interest dragging, and the re¬ 
mainder dull even to tediousness. 

CORNELL’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY. 
Forming Part Second of a Systematic Series of School 


Geographies. By S. S. Cornell. Corresponding mem¬ 
ber of the American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. We have received a new edition of Cor¬ 
nell’s Intermediate Geography, which we recom¬ 
mend to the attention of teachers. The present 
edition^diff’ers from the former one in having a revi¬ 
sion of the text, a careful condensation of map ques¬ 
tions, and the addition of a summary of physical 
geography, with, of course, all recent geographical 
changes and discoveries in both continents. 

A NEW SYSTEM OF INFANTRY TACTICS. 
Double and Single Rank. Adapted to American topo¬ 
graphy and Improved Fire-Arms. By Brevet Major 
General Emory Upton, U. S. Army. 

From C. S. Westcott & Co., New York 

THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE PHILOSO¬ 
PHY OF SOCIETY. By Leland A. Webster. This 
is a treatise designed to exhibit the insufficiency of 
existing systems of thought in regard to the phe¬ 
nomena of society, and the tendencies toward a 
larger system. It forms part of a series comprising 
a complete review, historical and critical, of the pro¬ 
gress of thought in social philosophy ; which Teview 
is itself intended as a general introduction to a 
complete and exhaustive inquiry into the causes 
which determine the social condition of mankind, 
embodying the outlines of a thorough philosophy of 
society, and a complete science of sociology. 

From Charles Scribner & Co., New Y^ork, 
through J. B. Lirpincott & Co., Philadelphia 

PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH PULPIT. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. Phonographically reported. 
Whatever may be thought of the propriety of such 
a publication, no one can hesitate to acknowledge 
the beauty, sublimity, and religious fervor of tli» 
prayers herein presented to the public. It was the 
conscientious conviction of those to whom their 
collection is due, that, if published in book form, 
they would be of incalculable value and usefulness. 
We do not know but that there were just grounds for 
this conviction; and, perhaps, the unusualness oi 
the proceeding is, after all, the only pretext that 
can be advanced for objecting to it. Mr. Beecher, 
himself, is not responsible for it, excepting in so far 
as that, after hearing the consideration presented 
in its favor, ho did not interpose a positive prohibi¬ 
tion, a course which, under the circumstances, he 
did not feel justified in pursuing. 

From Dick & Fitzgerald, New York, through 
Ltppincott & Co., Philadelphia’:— 

SIR BERNARD GASTON; or, the Secret of Moul- 
tree Hall. By J. F. Smith, Esq., author of “ Lady 
Ashleigh,” “Amy Lawrence,” etc. This is a sensa¬ 
tional novel, of the better class—one of those stories 
of which the few will speak disparagingly, but which 
the many will read with zest. It is written with no 
little dramatic power, and is replete with absorbing, 
though not improbable incidents. 

From Robert Carter & Brother, New York, 
through James S. Claxton, Philadelphia :— 

THE DUCHESS OF GORDON. By Rev. A., 
Moody Stuart. “ The Life and Letters of Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Gordon,” is the full title of the book. It 
is an account of an English lady of rank who was 
among the first to share in the Evangelical move¬ 
ment at the close of the last century. She was bora 
in 1794, and died two years ago, at the ripe age of 
seventy-three. Her letters cover a period very inte¬ 
resting to the religious world. There is frequent 
mention of such names as Chalmers, Irving, and 
M’Cheyne. The duchess was a strict Presbyterian, 
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and the patroness of many schools and churqhes of 
that sect. 

BIBLE HOURS; being Leaves from the Note-book 
of the late Mary B. M. Duncan. Mrs. Duncan was for 
most of her life an invalid; these papers arc the 
results of her Biblical study. She seems to have had 
a lively fancy and strong religious feelings. It is 
much praised by the religious press of England, and 
Mr. Spurgeon wrote a commendatory letter inserted 
in the first edition: the work has already passed 
into a second. We predict for it a large sale in this 
country. 

SHEER OFF. By A. L. O. E. The name of the 
authoress will be sufficient to recommend this, her 
last book, to all who have read the many volumes 
that have flowed from her fertile pen. She always 
tells a story well, and seldom interrupts the thread 
of her narrative to moralize, while yet the whole 
book is an incitement to goodness and self-denial. 

Messrs. Carter’s books are beautifully bound and 
printed. “ Bible Hours” is almost luxurious in its 
appearance—very well fitted for a gift-book. 

■From Lorinq, Boston, through Gr. W. Pitcher, 
Philadelphia:— 

INTO THE LIG-HT; or, the Jewess. By C. A. O. 
A semi-religious novel; depending for its main in¬ 
terest upon the conversion of its heroine, “ Na- 
ome,” from Judaism to Christianity. The story is 
a quiet one, full of beautiful and healthy sentiment, 
and free from those intricacies of plot, startling situ¬ 
ations, and unexpected denouements, which form 
the staple of the sensational novel. 

“ JUDGE NOTor, Hester Powers^ Girlhood. By 
Mrs. Edwin Sheppard. This can hardly be con¬ 
sidered as a full-fledged novel, as its title may per¬ 
haps indicate ; nor can it properly be classed among 
juvenile books. It is a book more especially for 
young girls, just verging on womanhood ; and the 
scenes and characters it describes, and the lessons 
It inculcates, will be read by them with pleasure and 
profit. 

THE SLEEPING- BEAUTY IN THE WOOD. 
By Miss Thackeray, author of “ Little Red Riding- 
Hood,” etc. 

CINDERELLA. By Miss Thackeray. 

JACK THE GIANT KILLER. By Miss Thacke- 
ray. 

A friend lent Miss Thackeray a child’s book full 
of old-fashioned fairy tales, the reading of which so 
enchanted her, and set her to thinking, first of the 
heroes and heroines of those stories, and then of the 
people she knew who bore resemblance to some one 
or other of them, that finally the fancy seized her to 
write the fairy tales of real life. And so the three 
books heading this notice, one or two that wo have 
mentioned before, and some more still to follow, 
were the happy result. They are a naive and charm¬ 
ing collection of fairy tales for grown people. 

From WiLLTAx V. Spexcer, Boston, through D. 
Ashmead, Philadelphia 

GERTY AND MAY. By the author of “ Granny’s 
Story Box.” The last of our juvenile books for the 
month, though it does not follow that it is the least 
attractive. Judging from the two pairs of little 
hands eager to seize it at every opportunitj’’, and the 
respective pairs of blue and black eyes, eager to pore 
over its pages, it must be intensely interesting to 
the little ones. 

From Lea & Shepard, Boston, through G. W. 
Pitcher, and J. S. Claxtox, Philadelphia 

BILLY GRIMES’ FAVORITE; or ^Johnny Green- 
leaf's Talent. By May Mannering. j 


CLIMBING THE ROPE; or, “ God Helps Those 
who Try to Help Themselves.^^ By Blay Mannering. 

These two stories belong to “ The Helping Hand 
Series,” of juvenile books, and both character and 
appearance unite in making them appropriate and 
acceptable holiday gifts. 

ALEXIS THE RUNAWASf; o?*, Afloat in the 
World. By Mrs. Rosa Abbott Parker. Mrs. Parker 
is a charming writer for children, and this book, the 
second of the series which bears the name of the 
“ Rosa Abbott Stories,” is entertaining and instruc¬ 
tive. 

DOTTY DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER’S. 
By Sophie May, author of “ Little Prudy Stories.” 
Illustrated. This is the initial volume of the “ Dotty 
Dimple Stories,” full of matters of interest to tlie 
little girls for whom it is intended. 

TOMMY HICKUP. SEEK AND FIND. CLAU¬ 
DIA. GOLDEN TRUTHS. All are designed for 
children, and are of most excellent moral character, 
“Claudia,” by Amanda Douglas, author of “In 
Trust,” a writer well known. The story is very in- 
teresting. “Golden Truths” consists of prose and 
poetry of a religious nature. “ Seek and Find” is 
by Oliver Optic, an author who does not need our 
commendation. “ Tommy Hickup,” by Rosa Abbott 
Parker, is a continuation of a series of stories by her 
of which have already been published “ Jack of all 
Trades” and “Alexis the Runaway,” both of which 
have had a large circulation. “ Seek and Find” and 
“ Tommy Hickup” contain engravings. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston, through G. W. 
Pitcher, Philadelphia 

THE LAYMAN’S BREVIARY. From the Ger¬ 
man of Leopold Schefer. By C. T. Brooks. The 
author of this voluminous poem, or series of poems, 
was the son of a German physician. He was born in 
1784, and at an early age attracted, by his talents for 
poetry and music, the notice of his hereditary prince. 
As his private secretary, Schefer travelled for many 
years; on returning home he married, and soon after 
published his Breviary. Of this book the biographer 
says: “Schefer found in marriage and home the 
kernel, the pivot, and centre of gravity of his poetry. 
The wife, the mother, the child—the human feeling 
answering to this triad formed the point of return 
and departure for his poetic thought.” The work is 
divided into months and days, containing a medita¬ 
tion for every day in the year. The poetry is sweet 
and tender, even through the imperfect medium of 
translation; and many of the thoughts are well 
worthy of the garb of verse. The book is bound 
most beautifully, and is very suitable for a holiday 
present. See the Editors’ Table for an extract. 

POEBIS. By Jean Ingelow. In two volumes. In 
the December number we noticed Miss Ingelow’s 
last poems—Vol. II. of this edition. The first volume 
contains the poetry which first made known to the 
English-speaking public the advent of a new poetess. 
The popularity of her writings showed that the 
beauty of such verse as “ The High Tide of Lincoln¬ 
shire,” and “ Songs of Seven,” was appreciated by 
the public; and the publication of her new volume 
was eagerly welcomed by thousands. The longest 
poem, the “ Story of Doom,” is noteworth)'-, as giv¬ 
ing a new version of the reason of the Deluge, main¬ 
taining that it was sent in mercy as well as judg¬ 
ment. Our readers will find the passage on page 177^ 

STUDIES FOR STORIES. By Jean Ingelow. It 
is rarely that a writer excels both in prose and po¬ 
etry ; and in saying that Miss Ingelow’s stories are 
not equal to her verses, we should add that the same 
qualities of simplicity, directness, and purity of 
feeling that strikes us in the one are also evident in 
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the other. “ The Cumberers,” with which the book 
commences, is a tale of one useless member of a 
family, whose indolence and caprices made her a 
grievous burden to her unselfish sisters. The other 
stories, like this, are written simply and gracefully, 
and each brings its own lesson of kindness or self- 
denial. 

STORIES TOED TO A CHILD. By Jean Inge- 
low. 

JPOOR MAT. By Jean Ingelow. 

These pleasant little stories teach to children the 
lessons that her graver stories inculcate on men and 
women. The writer’s style is eminently suited to 
children; its straightforwardness and want of os¬ 
tentation will never perplex them with words or 
thoughts beyond their grasp. We can commend all 
Miss Ingelow’s stories as thoroughly unexception¬ 
able. 

POEMS. By Christina G-. Rossetti. Miss Ros¬ 
setti is the only living poetess that can be compared 
to Jean Ingelow in merit. Both are distinctly re¬ 
ligious ; there is little other resemblance. We think 
Miss Rossetti the more powerful of the two, but she 
wants the other’s simplicity and grace. Still, there 
is in this volume enough beautiful poetry to make 
the fortune of a score of our modern lyrists. “ The 
Prince’s Progress,” with its musical funeral song, 
and “ Groblin Market,” are conspicuously good ; as 
are some of the religious pieces. “ Passing Away,” 
on page 114, has been called by an eminent critic the 
grandest devotional poem published for many years. 
The book is luxuriously printed and bound. 

„• PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Leonard Scott & Co.. Now York. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW: October, 1867. 
The feature of this number is the article on Miss 
Edgeworth, with which our readers are familiar. 
There is also a paper on the “ Napoleon Correspond¬ 
ence,” in which the pith and substance of a laborious 
investigation is put before the public in an attractive 
shape. 

THE LONDON dUARTERLY REVIEW : Octo¬ 
ber, 1867. This is a most excellent number. The 
article on “ The talmud” is such an one as can appear 
but once in many years ; and the papers on “jNapo- 
leon’s Retreat from Moscow,” and the “ Conserva¬ 
tive Surrender,” are able and interesting.? 

From .T. E. Tilton & Co., Boston:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICUL¬ 
TURE : September and October, 1867. This magazine 
has already become the acknowledged organ of the 
classes for whom it was published. Its contributors 
are the most skilful and experienced horticulturists 
in the country. Every resource of the printer and 
engraver has been lavished upon its pages. 

We have just received the December number, fully 
equal to its predecessors in beauty and interest. 
(The November number has not yet come to hand.) 


§0h})'s ^rm-Cbnir. 


FEBRUARY, 1868 . 

We are of the opinion, from the many flattering 
letters we have received, praising the appearance 
of the Lady’s Book for January, at the early date 
at which we are writing this, that every one has 
been taken by surprise. Its neat typographical ap¬ 
pearance has been warmly commended, and the 
beauty of the embellishments spoken of in a highly 


laudatory manner. It is a pleasure to us to receive 
these manifestations of approval from our friends^ 
We are thankful for them. Knowing that our endear- 
vors are appreciated, we assure them that they will 
not be disappointed in their belief that this is the 
only true ladies’ magazine published. 

In the February number we publish another of 
our handsome steel-plates, called “The Doubtful 
Fortune.” How many of our readers have tried this 
method of ascertaining what is in the future foT'« 
theml How doubtful the result I 

Our next embellishment is the usual colored fashr- 
ion plate. 

A colored picture of “A Tea-pot Holder,” to be 
worked with wool. Every lady should have one of 
these handsome ornamented holders. They are easy 
to make. 

The next is a Valentine picture, printed in tints. 
The poor old bachelor, the solitary old bachelor, 
what has he to do with hearts and darts'? See him 
with that inflammable Valentine in his hands, and 
look at the wicked young ones in the background 
that sent it. Does it not call up a thought of what 
might have been? See engraving in front of book. 

The Cricket on the Hearth. A scene of a happy 
family listening to the chirping of a cricket in the 
old fireplace. 

And again we present our readers with another 
extension sheet containing twenty-six engravings of 
ladies’ dresses, bonnets, sacks, jackets, children’s 
dresses, etc. 

The reading matter is fully equal to the January 
number. “Phemie Rowland” increases in interest, 
“ Two Faces under a Hood,” by Mrs. Hopkinson, a 
story of sixteen pages, is a first-class article, and 
merits the perusal of our readers. The other stories, 
by well-known writers, are also very good. 

St. Valentine’s Day.— As St. Valentine’s Day 
comes on the fourteenth of this month, and as it has 
been the custom for gentlemen to send to their lady 
friends a Valentine, consisting, in many instances, 
of a fantastically flowered sheet of paper with a sig¬ 
nificant stanza printed on it—we beg leave to intro¬ 
duce to them a new fashion. Let them send the 
Lady’s Book for 1868, and our word for it it will be 
more highly prized, and much longer preserved. 

Postal Money Order.—A money order for any 
amount from $1 to $20 can be procured for ten cents, 
and for any sum between $20 and $50 for twenty-five 
cents, and full security for its transmission guaran¬ 
teed. By getting a money order you insure the 
receipt to the publisher of the amount sent. "When 
remitting, procure a post-oflflce order or a draft. If 
you cannot procure either, send U. S. or National 
Bank Notes. 

Make up Your Clubs according to the terms pub¬ 
lished on the cover. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the best work for ladies published in this 
country. Any person with a very little trouble can 
get up a club for the Book. We have frequently 
been so informed by ladies—the work is so popular. 
Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone. 

Needles.— We call attention to our very superior 
needles. They are superior to any that are offered 
to the public. We have sent many millions of these 
needles to our subscribers, and have yet to hear of 
the first complaint. 

. We have made arrangements for furnishing any of 
our subscribers with Arthur’s Home Magazin^ for 
$1 50 a year. ' 
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Exposition Universelle. —The intelligence and 
jadginent of the Imperial Commission in the matter 
of awards are clearly evinced in the following ex¬ 
tract from 

The Exposition Universelle Illustrated, 

(“Publication authorized by the Imperial Com¬ 
mission”) :— 

“By their skill, universally recognized, Messrs. 
Wheeler & Wilson added to Howe’s system of 
sewing machines important modifications, which 
have placed them in the front rank of manufacturers. 

“The gold medal which has just been awarded 
them affirms, moreover, that none of the machines 
from the workshop of Hoavo, or of his principal tri¬ 
butaries, unite the qualities of simplicitj* and solidity 
of mechanism by Avhich these machines are distin¬ 
guished above all others. 

“In their machine, remarkable for its form and 
elegance, they have substituted for the shuttle of 
Howe a small ffat disk Avhich revolves vertically 
with unvarying swiftness. Hence this machine is 
the most simple of all, and, notwithstanding its 
great precision in operation, its price is not above 
tliat of the most imperfect systems. 

“ Elegance, perfection of work, simplicity, solidity 
of mechanism, and facility of management, such are 
the essential qualities united in the Wheeler & Wil¬ 
son machine, constituting a superiority which the 
jury has with unanimity recognized and proclaimed. 

“To these gentlemen the gold medal was awarded 
as manufacturers of machines; to Mr. Elias Hoavc a 
similar medal Avas aAvarded as propagator. The dis¬ 
tinction made by the jury explains itself. 

“ The original machine of Thimonnier only needed 
to pass into the skilful hands of Wheeler & Wilson 
to receive its highest perfection. To-day, thanks to 
its cheapness, their machine is accessible to all. Its 
simplicity assures it not only a place in the chamber 
of the seamstress, but its elegant form Avins its ad¬ 
mittance into the most sumptuous parlor.” 

I3 there no liveliness in our American Avriters? 
Why must every story be of the old style?—the 
heroine taking to school keeping, or becoming a 
governess, or a nurse in a hospital? We read Eng¬ 
lish stories that do not contain a particle of these 
ingredients. Cannot some one send us something 
lively ? 

Eippincott’s Magazine. —The first number of 
this monthly has made its appearance, and it is 
ev'erytliing that Ave predicted. It contains articles 
of great value to the student, and’lighter literature 
for the general public. Philadelphia is proud of such 
a publication. We predict for it a great success. 

Blitz. —This veteran conjurer is now playing his 
last engagement at the Assembly Buildings. “ We 
can better spare a better man.” What are AA^e to do 
Avhen Blitz disappears ? Bobby goes too. We do not 
knoAV hoAV old Blitz is, but we can safely say that 
seA'cral generations have enjoyed his performances, 
and yet he is not a bit older. Give us your reminis¬ 
cences of a public life of fifty years. Blitz. You must 
have seen and noted a great deal in that time. 

Gutekunst, 712 Arch Street, took the silver medal 
for photographs at the Maryland Institute. We be- 
lieA'e that this is the case ahvays Avhere Gutekunst 
is a competitor. 

Godet’.’? Eady’3 Book and Arthur’s Home 3Iaga- 
zine one year for $4. Godp:y’3 Lady’s Book, Ar¬ 
thur’s Home Magazine, and the Children’s Hour, 
one^'car, $5. 


CUE MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Holloway's Musical Monthly for February. — Eeal 
sheet music at one-fourth or one-fifth the regular 
price, and a magnificent portrait of Charles Dickens, 
gratis. These are some of the attractions of our 
beautiful February number, and are an earnest of 
our determination to make this year the “ gala year” 
of this popular periodical. The PickAvick Polka, 
Avith Avhich the number opens, is a beautiful piece 
of music, and Avas composed expressly for the Monthly 
by E. B. Spencer, Avho also Avrote the exquisite Cra¬ 
dle Song in our January number. The song in the 
number is by Coralie Bell, author of Sunny Days, 
Lillie Clare, and other beautiful songs, all of Avhich 
Avere first published in the Monthly. The best com¬ 
posers in the Avorld contribute to the Monthly^ and 
the music is all printed on real music paper of the 
full music size. Will our friends send in their sub¬ 
scriptions at once, and thus secure the A'olume com¬ 
plete? Terms, $4 per annum, in advance. Tavo 
copies and over, Avithout the music premium, $3 50 
each. A free copy for one year to every one sending 
in a club of six, making seven copies, Avithout the 
premium, for $21. Single numbers 40 cents.. For 
neAV subscribers Ave offer the folloAving :— 

Splendid Premium. Music given away.—To every 
one sending in tAvo neAV subscribers Ave Avill giA^e the 
liberal premium of Five dollars’ Avorth of beautiful 
neAV sheet music. Lovers of music in every toAvn 
and village in the United States should aA'ail them¬ 
selves of this opportunity to secure a fine lot of ncAV 
music Avith but little labor and no cost. Every person 
can easily obtain tAvo or more subscribers, simply by 
shoAving a feAV numbers to tAvo or three friends. On 
receipt of the tAvo names, Avith the money—eight 
dollars—Ave Avill forAvard a catalogue from Avhich to 
make selections. Sample copies of the January and 
February numbers to make use of in obtaining sub¬ 
scribers, Avill be sent free of postage on receipt of 80 
cents. Address J. Starr HolloAvay, Publisher I^lusi- 
cal Monthly, Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Music. —Root & Cady, Chicago, publish. 
The Latch String at the Door, pretty song and cho¬ 
rus, by Harrison, 30 cents. Treasures, fine song by 
Root, 30. The Founder of Notre Dame, song and 
chorus, 30. Laura Anna, by Baker, a favorite com¬ 
poser, 30. Honor to Sheridan, Avith chorus, 30. The 
Tragical Tail, good comic song, 30. In the Woods, 
German and English Avords, 30. Faces to Memory, 
Dear, 30. The Photograph, duet for husband and 
Avife, 30. AVhat Shall I Ask for Thee? song and cho¬ 
rus, 35. Come While the World Lies Dreaming, 35. 
Impatience, a song, 35. The Old Church Choir, song 
and chorus, 35. Oh, Worship the Lord ! sacred ^uai^ 
tette, 50. Softly Noav the Light of Day, 50. 

Also, Beadsman’s Polka, by La Motte, beautifully 
illustrated, 60. Templar March, performed by the 
Great Western Light Guard Band, 50. A Night Be¬ 
fore Petersburg, Fantasia, by HofiTman, 75. FloAvers 
of Beauty Schottische, 35. Myrtle Wreath, brilliant 
Fantasia by Moelling, 75. 

A. E. Blackmar, Ncav Orleans, publishes. Those 
Dark Eyes, prettj^ song by Bishop, 35. Come When 
the Nightingale, arranged to Warblings at Eve, 35. 
Our Country’s Flag, by Harry Macarthy, 35. Rose 
of the Desert, Avords by Tom Moore, 30. Kathleen 
Aroon, song by Abt, German and English Avords, 30. 

Also, Sauve qui pent (Skedaddle) Polka, 40. Un 
Jour du Printemps, fine Schottische de Salon, illus¬ 
trated, CO. Sea Dreams, beautiful Fantasia by Eaton, 
50. Three brilliant transcriptions by Grobe, auz.,i 
Come to Me, Darling, I’m Lonely Without Thee, 
Oh, Would I Were a Bird, and Those Dark Eyes, all 
fine pieces; each 60. 

Address as above, to J. Starr Holloavay. 
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A LiIberal Reward will be paid by the publisher 
of the Lady’s Book upon the production of any per¬ 
son who can prove that he ever received one cent of 
money that had been lost in a registered letter. It is 
a fraud to charge twenty cents for a registered letter 
and assume no responsibility. Instead of marking 
a letter “registered” let it be indorsed, “Money in 
Oiis letter—a good chance for stealing.'^ Another im¬ 
position is practised. Owing to the ignorance of 
some country post-offices, they receive twenty cents 
for registering the letter and do not affix the stamps, 
and then we have to pay the postage here—govern¬ 
ment receiving forty cents for sending a letter and 
no responsibility, on the contrary, a great risk to the 
sender. We again state that money lost in a regis¬ 
tered letter is a loss to the one who sends it, and not 
to us. An instance occurred a few days since. A 
registered letter was received from Derby Line, Yt. 
purporting to cover a sum of money. The letter had 
been opened and the money abstracted. Now, one 
of the great features of the registering system, so 
said, is that they can tell exactly where the letter 
disappears. In this case no letter disappeared, but 
tiie money did. Can they tell where that was ab¬ 
stracted! 

An 'Expensive Skating Costume.—A Parisian 
countess has purchased her skating costume for this 
winter, which a confidential friend discloses to be of 
black velvet, lined with violet satin, and trimmed 
with chinchilla. This is covered with an elegant 
polonnaise, color Bismarck, also lined with violet 
satin. 

A LADY requests us to publish fashions for ladies 
Of forty or fifty years of age. Leave off some of the 
ti-immings of our dresses, and you have them. By 
the way, it is ladies of about forty or fifty with us 
tlaat wear the most expensive dresses. We thank 
our inquirer for her compliment to the Book. 

Hash. —K society is being formed in this city to 
encourage the eating of hash in boarding-houses and 
hotels. We are told of the enterprise of a hotel 
keeper who has adopted the proper plan. He places 
a $5 gold-piece in a dish of hash, and the quantity 
consumed in order to gain the prize is enormous. 

Complimentary Letters.— We return our sin¬ 
cere thanks to the writers. We cannot find room 
for all, and therefore omit all. Our receipt of sub¬ 
scriptions at the present time is satisfactory as to 
tJie appreciation on the part of the ladies of their 
favorite Lady’s Book. 

A Compliment to our receipt department, accom¬ 
panied by a club of subscribers, and a hit at bor¬ 
rowers :— 

“ We take two political papers (one daily) and one 
religious paper, and therefore thought we could not 
afford to take the Book this year because of the 

stringent money matters, but Mrs. M.-, by means 

of a receipt in the Lady’s Book, saved enough to 
pay for it in one instance alone. So she concluded 
siie would take it. She would make a club and keep 
HER books at home; for, although only a few per¬ 
sons in our village take it, or will take it, I can 
assure you a good many more read it. Our books 
are scarcely ever at home, and some numbers are 
fqioiled for binding. This is annoying. Young and 
qld ladies will say, when solicited to subscribe, they 
(ian’t afford it and buy proper clothing (chignons, I 
reckon).—E. M. J.” 

We will send to any subscriber of the Lady’s 
Book T. S. Arthur’s elegant juvenile magazine. The 
Children’s Hour, for $1 a year. 


What the Press says of our January number:- 

The number for January, 18G8, of this standard 
magazine, comes to us with more than its wonted 
attractiveness. It forms, indeed, a household trea¬ 
sure which may be drawn upon with confidence for 
most of the needs of a well-ordered establishment. 

Its influence has always been moral, strengthening, 
ancj healthful. The marked success which it so soon 
acMeved, and has so steadily maintained, seems to 
show that it has supplied a real national want. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the editress, Mrs. 
Sarah Josepha Hale, is a woman of wide and varied 
cultivation, and that her nervous style, masculine 
power of thought, and expansiveness of conception 
have placed her high among the female authors of our 
country.— Am. Publisher’s Circular. 

This venerable and energetically managed Phila¬ 
delphia magazine of fashion and literature, improves 
with each succeeding year. The initial number for 
the year 1868 is an unusually excellent one.—Phila- 
Jdclphia Inquirer. 

Its merits grow with its growth, and it seems to 
ds that, like old wine, it has improved with age.— 
Philadelphia Evening Telegrajih. ^ 

Gfodey, although followed by numerous rivals and 
imitations is still at the head. Its records will be 
green and lusty when some of its young competitors 
are forgotten.— Philadelphia North American. 

Godey is progressive, and always keeps up and 
even ahead of the times, and this too without any 
stimulating premiums.— Times, Bellows Falls, Yt. 

It is really a gem.— Elk Advocate, Ridgway, Pa, 

The best number of the best Lady’s Magazine we 
have ever seen.— Mariettian, Marietta, Pa. 

The best number of this excellent magazine we 
have ever seen. Some new features are introduced 
in this number. The steel plates are very fine, and 
the fashion plates beyond all praise.— Journal, Red 
Hook, N. Y. . 

Godey’s Lady’s Book for January is the most 
superb number of that exquisite monthly that we 
have yet seen.—Tmes, Owego, N. Y. ,, 

Undoubtedly the best serial of its class published 
in America. Has been well described as “ the friend 
of woman, the arbiter of fashion, the encourager 
and publisher of the best literature of the day. and 
the pattern from ivhich all the others copy.” Ihere 
is one peculiarity about Godey which we cannot un¬ 
derstand, every number appears to realize perfection, 
and yet it is constantly improving.— Journal, Morns- 
iana and West Farms, N. Y. ^ , 

The great feature of this number is Godey’s ex¬ 
tension plate of the latest fashions, two feet long, 
jirinted on both sides, making four feet—a new thing. 
There is no magazine that can get up a mshion 
equal to Godey.— Intelligencer, Belvidero, N. J. 

The reading matter is decidedly good.— valley he- 
gister, Middletown, Md. 

Freight on Letters and Premium on Drafts. 
We want our subscribers distinctly to understand, 
that when they send their letters by express com¬ 
pany they must pay the freight, and those who send 
drafts must pay the premium. We advise subscrib¬ 
ers to remit by mail a post-office order or a draft 
payable to the order of L. A. Godey. Should either 
be lost, it can be renewed without loss to the sender. 

The labor that we delight in physics pain—so said 
Shakspeare. It is a laborious pleasure for us to go 
through the large lot of letters that we daily receive ; 
and although it takes us far into the night, we 
grieve not. We know that all subscribers will re¬ 
ceive full value for the money they send, and it de¬ 
lights us to find that there arc so many sensible peo¬ 
ple in the world. Don’t think your Book is not 
coming because it is not received at once. We hurry 
them off as soon as possible. 

Expensive Travelling. —As facts about royalty 
are always interesting, it is stated that the dueen’s 
journey to or from Scotland costs upwards of .$10,000. 
The distance from Windsor Castle to Balmoral is C02 
miles, and is generally performed in nineteen hours. 
Enough money to build a very handsome sj^liool- 
house. 
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The Great American Tea Company, 31 and 33 
Vesey. Street. Superior Teas. —Some months ago we 
had occasion to speak of the reliability of the Great 
American Tea Company—mainly upon information 
and belief—and can now commend the company upon 
knowledge derived from actual observation of their 
premises, mode of doing business, and the use of 
^ their teas. In April last, while in New York, we 
visited the stores of this Company, both wholesale 
and retail, and were surprised at their extent, and 
tJie large amount of business daily transacted. The 
Company occupy four large stores and basements, 
ffnd employ one hundred and seventy-five men in 
tlie establishment. Their receipts for the three days 
preceding our visit were over $50,000—as the Com¬ 
pany’s books attested—an immense business. 

^As to the quality of the teas furnished by the 
Company, we can freely say they are superior, 
judging from samples of the cargoes of the ships 

Golden State” and “ George Shotten,” which we 
have lately received and are now using in our family. 
We have used no better tea for years, either at home 
or abroad, and think we know a good from an infe¬ 
rior article especially as it is our principal bever¬ 
age, neither coffee nor spirits being permitted by our 
constitution or physician. We therefore reiterate 
all we have hitherto said in behalf of the Great 
American Tea Company—“and more too.”—ilfoore’s 
Rurul New Yorker^ Rochester, N. Y. 

Waverley House, Charlestown, Mass.— We 
have received a photograph of this splendid building, 
erected by that enterprising man, Moses B. Dow, of 
the Boston Waverley Magazine. Mr. Dow has also 
erected in Charlestown a splendid drinking fountain 
for public use. A truly benevolent man is Mr. Dow. 


Mrs. Metta Victoria Victor.-T he New YorJi 
Evening Mail has published a biographical notice oi 
this celebrated lady. It is highly and justly compli- 
mentary to one of the best writers of fiction in this 
or any country. We copy the following :— 

“ Mrs. Victor’s best work, in our opinion, remains 
to be mentioned. We think that as a humorist 
writer she takes a place less open to attack than in 
any other field she has essayed. Her Miss Slimmens^ 
Papers, and The Rasher Family, were certainly the best 
things of the kind we ever read. Mrs. Basher was 
a garrulous shoddy creature, whose utterances Mr. 

Sketchley’s Mrs. Brown forcibly recalls: 
but Mr. Sketchley’s creation has not one-half the 
fun in it that Mrs. Rasher has—at least for Ameri¬ 
can readers. Mrs. Brown becomes drearily monoto- 
nous reading after you have had a chapter of her, 
l3ut ^e humor of Mrs. Basher is such as to awaken 
laughter in every page, and is sustained quite to 
the end.” ^ 


“Miss Slimmens’” and “The Rasher Family” 
were written for and published in the Dady’s Book. 


Will any person friendly to Sabbath Schools fur¬ 
nish the subscriber with short pieces of poetry or 
prose suitable to insert in albums to present to the 
scholars of a Sabbath School. Address Mrs. H. M. 
G. Joyce, Hamilton, Butler County, Ohio. 

A SUFFERING woman requests some one to furnish 
a receipt to cure a man of drinking. 

A Lady advises us that some impostor has been 
in her neighborhood (Hamilton, Ohio), and procured 
subscribers for the Lady’s Book at $2 a year, and 
Arthur’s at $1.75. He left with several hundred dol¬ 
lars, leaving his hotel and livery stable bills unpaid. 
Our informant is an old subscriber, and her he 
avoided. 


As A Positive Rule.— We will not send a missing 
number unless applied for at once. We are often 
applied to at the end of six months or a year for a 
number that, it is stated, has not come to hand. 
Now, we are pretty well aware that a subscriber 
missing a number will w’-rite for it at once, and we 
always conclude that the number not asked for until 
six months or a year has expired, has been lost by 
lending, or some other way, and the blame is at¬ 
tempted unjustly to be thrown upon us for not hav¬ 
ing sent it. Now let it be understood that a missing 
number not applied for at once, will not be sent. 

Long Trains.—A lady in this city commenced an 
action for assault and battery against a person who 
trod on her train while walking in the street. She 
was non-suited, and the judge said pretty nearlv that 
it served her right. 

Borrowers. —Calculating that only ten persona 
read each number of our magazine—and it is often 
twenty—then is our magazine read by one million 
one hundred thousand persons monthly. Now, if 
only a few of these borrowers would subscribe, ima¬ 
gine what a subscription list we would have. ' 

No one but a French savan would ever have 
thought of this:— 

“ A French savan has likened the quickness of 
volition in an animal to the telegraph. He tells his 
class : When a whale is harpooned the nerve affected 
instantly telegraphs to the creature’s brain, ‘ Har¬ 
poon in tail’,’ upon which the brain telegraphs back, 
‘.Terk tail and upset boat.’ What a wonderfS 
thing is science.” 

Rejected MSS.—We have a general burning of 
old MSS. received during 1867 on the first of March, 
Any author wishing his story returned will please 
send a stamp before that time. 

Victor Hugo was asked if he could tell the origin 
of the Bonaparte family. His reply was, “ of Cors-i- 
can.” 

An embassy from the King of Siam waited upon a 
former French monarch, and his majesty of France, 
anxious to show how skilful his soldiers were:_ 

“ He ordered a company of five hundred French 
soldiers, all good marksmen, to be drawn up in two 
ranks, facing each other, two hundred and fifty on 
each side. They were commanded to fire. They 
fired, and each soldier lodged his ball in the musket- 
barrel of the soldier opposite.” 

Very good marksmen those. We only wonder that 
the balls did noi strike each other. 

A PERSON writing from London says :_ 

“ I was exceedingly amused on Wednesday by an 
anecdote I heard in the lobby of the House. A con¬ 
siderable number of people were assembled there to 
see Black Rod march down to knock at the door of 
the House, and of course there was some anxiety 
and impatience manifested. ‘ Is Black Rod on his 
wayl’ ‘When will Black Rod come?’ Such were 
the questions running through the crowd. Well, 
just before the veritable Black Rod made his appear¬ 
ance, a negro, black as night, but dressed in gentle- 
manly garb, marched through the doorway into the 
lobby; whereupon an American, apparently a cler¬ 
gyman. said to a person near him : ‘ Pray, sir, is that 
him whom they call Black Rod?’ You may think 
this is too extravagant. But reflect for a minute 
what possible notion an American could form of 
mat aristocratic antique absurdity which we call 
Black Rod.” 

An article or an advertisement for any particular 
number must be sent to us two months in advance. 
Our immense edition requires it. 
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PARISIAN ITEMS. 

An tlNLUCKT Day.—^A curious statistical fact has 
just been published by a M. Minard. Friday is con¬ 
sidered such an unlucky day in France that not only 
is the number of travellers by rail much smaller on 
Friday than on other days, but the difference is also 
sensibly felt in the receipts of the omnibuses. 

—Thk Jardin des Plantes, which is the free botani¬ 
cal and zoological gardens of PariSj was the other 
day the scene of one of the drollest incidents imagi¬ 
nable. There are three bear-pits in the gardens, 
around two of which a number oi flaneurs are always 
to be seen at every hour of the day, leaning over the 
railings and plying Monsieur Martin (the family 
name of bears in France) with brioches^ rolls, and con¬ 
tinual injunctions to climb his pole, as contentedly as 
If it were the most delightful occupation in life. The 
third pit has lost its bear long a^o, and, the Jardin 
des Plantes being a great place for growing plants 
for study, a botanist belonging to the society has 
planted in the empty bear-pit a collection of plants, 
which he visits long and often. On a windy day 
last week. Monsieur Flourens, our ardent botanist, 
wrapped in a rough winter coat, was crouching down 
in his queerly situated garden, busy examining an 
orchis, when two friends, both remarkable for their 
extreme shortness of sight—a defect very common in 
France—met before the railings of the botanist’s pit; 
and, while they were talking, one of them, buying a 
roll of an old woman who is on constant and eager 
attendance there, turned round to feed the bear. 

“Here’s Martin,” said Monsieur B., looking over. 

“He looks an awkward companion,” said his 
friend. 

“ Allans^ Martin, climb your pole, my boy.” 

After many entreaties and a great deal of bread, 
which were being paid no attention to by the ab¬ 
sorbed bear, the young man got irritable, and flung a 
large crust at Martin, his friend politely adding a 
handful of gravel. 

Blonsieur Flourens, suddenly fancying that he was 
being assaulted by two madmen, made an abrupt re¬ 
treat by the door of the pit to give the alarm. 

“ Good gracious! Martin has escaped,” cried the 
two men; and, shrieking for policemen and keepers, 
they called to them the dreadful news. Great con¬ 
fusion ensued; some rushed to the place, others from 
it, and, armed with sticks, a number of resolutes ran 
to encounter—Monsieur Flourens ! 

The whole was explained, and a burst of laughter 
ended the aff'air. 

—A WONDERFUL number of chestnuts are eaten in 
France. In Paris their disguises are numerous, from 
turkey stuffing to the delicate sweetmeat called mar- 
ron glac6. In the C^vennes Mountains they were the 
staff of life until the middle of the present century; 
for, from the nature of the soil, the peasants could 
grow but little corn, and only ate bread on Sundays 
and/^fes, and not always then. 

“ What do you eat on week days'?” was asked of a 
little peasant of the mountains. 

“ Chestnuts, monsieur.” 

“And what do you eat on Sunday*?” 

“ I eat a few more.” 

Poor little peasant! 

Mme. de Sevignd, in one of her immortal letters, 
calls chestnuts the triumph of Brittany, and de¬ 
scribes herself sitting in the midst of endless baskets 
of them. “ I am boiling some, roasting others, filling 
my pockets with more, and trying to find a Brittany 
dish in which they do not appear.” 

—Among the pretty things that were to be seen at 
the Exposition, was a white silk dress, with pea¬ 
cock’s feathers embroidered upon it so admirably, 
tliat at first sight almost every one was deceived by 
the resemblance; also an apple-green silk dress, em¬ 
broidered with silk and pearls so as to i)roduce the 
eflTect of velvet and lace; some splendid guipure de 
duny over silk; and specimens of embroidery in 
colored silk, straw, and other materials, some of it 
ea'idently after Japanese models. 

—Yesterday the watchword was Borne; to-day 
ft is—broken chairs. Along the Boulevards 'iron 
(iiairs are placed, which, for the sum of two sous, ac¬ 
commodate loungers and weary ones, and allow them 
to survey from beneath the trees the passing prome- 
naders on the one side, and the carriages on the 
Qther. Laljt Thursday morning all the chairs on the 
Boulevard des Italiens lay mutilated and broken at 
the edge of the pavements. The next night more 
victims were discovered along the whole length of 


the Boulevards, and the astonishment of the early 
sweepers did not stop there; for in the Champs Ely- 
s6es, where the chairs are grouped by hundreds, the 
massacre was terrific. The suft’erers had all been 
assailed in a systematic way ; their backs had been 
bent down to the ground by some heavy instrument, 
and the legs had, in many cases, succumbed to the 
attack. The authors of this eccentric proceeding had 
evidently worked on a concerted plan j but wliere 
the fearful band is, and how they did it in such a 
short space of time, and why the sergens de ville did 
not see them, and why they did it at all, remains a 
wondrous riddle; and while conjectures are being 
made, those who imprudently return late to their 
homes experience an uncomfortable sensation that 
they may perhaps, by some mysterious means, share 
the unhappy fate of the iron chairs. 

—The great dress novelty is still the waistband 
rings, through which sashes are hung in elegant folds 
behind. 


Ladies, look out for your trains. The Presse of 
Vienna mentions that a society has been established 
in that town, whose object is to be the suppression 
of the long trains worn by the Viennese ladies, 
which “ are not only an obstruction to street traffle, 
but also, by raising enormous clouds of dust, cause 
considerable danger to the lungs and eyes.” The 
mode of operation of the members of this society is 
to be that, “ the instant they perceive a lady with a 
long train in the street, they are immediately to 
tread on the same with such force as to produce a 
considerable rent in the dress.” When the lady ar¬ 
rested in this manner turns for an explanation, she 
is to receive apologies for the awkwardness of the 
perpetrator. Should these, however, be insufficient 
to appease her anger, and should she claim compen¬ 
sation in a court of justice, the society engages to 
pay all expenses. 

The following epitaph will suit the above 

“Encumbrance sore long time I bore, 

Derision was in vain ; 

But when short skirts became the mode, 

They eased me of my train.” 

Extract from the letter of an old correspondent:— 

“Under my window, a few days ago, I heard 
Charley (three years old) and two little negro chil¬ 
dren, holding an animated discussion about Charley’s 
swing. Charley had put up a swing for himself in 
the quince tree, and was enjoying it very much, but 
the little darkeys wanted to enjoy it too. They 
coaxed for a longtime; finally the biggest one, John, 
said:— 

“‘Well, you jest better git outer dat ar swing, 
Marse Charley. Dar’s a great big snake in dat tree, 
an’ he ’ll bite any boy dat.’s in de swin^.’ 

“‘Well,’ said Charley, coolly, swinging away, ‘I 
guess I’ll taste just as good as you will if he does 
bite!”’ 

We seldom have occasion for an errata, but it is 
due to the author of the lines “ To My Watch-Case,” 
in the December number. In the last verse for “ Dear 
Moments” read Dear Memento. 

Dear memento ! in my chamber 
Thou Shalt hang—a pleasing gift; 

And, while through all time I wander, 

Holier thoughts to heaven uplift. 

The correction was received too late for the Janu¬ 
ary number. 

The American Conservatory of Music at Horti¬ 
cultural Hall, and Mark Hassler at Concert Hall, 
weekly delight our musical population with selec¬ 
tions from ancient and modern music. The Phila¬ 
delphians are a music-loving people. 

A London correspondent asks, regarding the 
Prince of Wales. “ What would you think of the 
manners of a man who made a point of entering 
ladies’ drawing-rooms with a cigar in his mouth*?” 

We do not know how they answer these things in 
London; but the reply here would be that he is not 
a gentleman. 
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SUBUEBAN KESIDENCK 

Dtsigned expressly for Godey's Lady's Book, by Isaac U. Hobbs, Architect, Philadelphia. 



This design is in the decorated suburban style, 
and when carried out in detail will form a very de¬ 
sirable residence, one possessing fine accommoda¬ 
tions and comfort with great economy of internal 
arrangement. It will be found by a close examina¬ 
tion of the plans that all of the working parts of the 



FIRST STORT. 

house are private, commodious, and convenient. It 
is capable of being an ornament to any locality if the 
proportion of all its parts arc properly balanced, and 
the building made to harmonize with its surround¬ 
ings. This can only be accomplished by those having 
the true key to proyiortion and adaptation. 

It requires but little to destroy a design or render 
it unpleasant to the cultivated eye of a refined per¬ 
son. If you want feeling and beauty fit to please 
coming gener.ations, for the sake of the reputation 
of the present age do not try to build without the 
aid of an architect. 


First Story.—A parlor, IG by 23 feet; B sitting-room, 
16 by 15 feet 8 inches ; O dining-room, 19 feet 6 inches 
by 15 feet; D kitchen, 14 by 18 feet; E wash-room, 11 
feet 4 inches, by 11 feet G inches; F pantry, 4 by 0 
feet; Gr lavatory, 4 by 4 feet; H hall, 10 feet wide. 
1 front porch; 2 side porch; 3 rear porch. 



SECOND 'story. 


Second Story.—1 chamber, 14 feet 5 inches by 2STeet; 
Jhall, 10 feet wide; K dressing-room. 8 by 12 feet-, 
E chamber, 16 feet 5 inches by 16 feet 5 inches; M 
chamber, 19 feet 4 inches by 14 feet 10 inches ; N bath*- 
room, 6 by 7 feet; O lavatory, 4 feet 6 inches by 3 
feet 10 inches ; P chamber, 17 feet 8 inches by 13 fee^ 
10 inches; Q, chamber, 14 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 11 
inches; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 veranda. 

Isaac H. Hobbs, Architect, 

Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Post-Office BoXt No, 1383. 
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NEW VEGETABLES AND FLOWERS. 

There has been a marked improvement in the 
quality of the new varieties. I’or the information 
of our readers, we propose giving a list of some of 
the best and most popular varieties. 

Among Peas, McLean's Little Gem for a dwarf early 
variety cannot be excelled, growing only about one 
foot in height; it is fairly loaded with its large, well- 
filled pods, and the peas are of a delicious flavor. 
Laxton's Early Prolijic is also one of the new varie¬ 
ties, with a great reputation in England. Among 
Beans, the Giant WaXj a running variety, and the 
ti’ue Valentine^ a dwarf variety, cannot be excelled. 
Both are stringless, and the pods cook very tender. 
Among Tomatoes, Felton's Extra Early can safely be 
recommended as ten days earlier than any other va¬ 
riety, whilst for later use and for canning, none can 
surpass the Tilden and Fejee Island varieties. The 
Old Colony Sugar Corn is a decided improvement, pro¬ 
ducing frequently three and four ears on a stalk, and 
is not so liable to deteriorate and lose its fine flavor 
In a southern climate. Felton's India-head Lettuce is 
our choice as a lettuce, it produces large heads, crisp, 
Spnd tender. Among Cabbages, the Winnigstadt (for 
0arly), and Dreer's Late Drumhead, arc all that can be 
desired. Among Radishes, Early Convent Garden 
Scarlet, French Olive-shajJcd Scarlet and White, arc a 
great improvement. Simon's Extra Early Red Turnip 
Beet has given great satisfaction, not only for its 
earliness, but also for its free growth, dark color, 
and sweet, tender qualities. Turner's Incomparable 
Dicarf White Celery is all that can be desired in this 
line, crisp, solid, and of a nutty flavor. 

Seeds of all of the above varieties in sufficient 
quantities for a family garden, will be mailed upon 
the receipt of Two dollars. 

We also put up for mailing. Twenty-five varieties of 
Vegetable seeds in large packets for Two dollars. 

Also the following assortments of Flower seeds :— 


No. 1. Twenty choice annuals, free bloomers 
, for $1 00 

“ 2. Twenty choice biennial and perennial 

varieties, 1 00 

“ 3. Ten very choice annual varieties, 1 00 

“ 4. Ten new and rare varieties, 2 00 

“ 5. Twenty-five varieties for Green-house 

culture, 4 00 

<5. One hundred varieties annual, bien¬ 
nial, and perennial, including many 
choice sorts, a fine selection, 5 00 


As an inducement for forming Clubs, we will for¬ 
ward, post-paid, six One Dollar packages for a re¬ 
mittance of Five Dollars. 

In the March number we propose giving a list of 
the most desirable flowers. 

Dreer's Garden Calendarfor 1868 contains directions 
-for the cultivation of vegetables and flowers; also 
select lists of seeds, plants, etc. Ninety-six pages 
beautifully illustrated, will be mailed to all who in¬ 
close a three cent stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Postage on the Lady’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 

The Children’s Hour. —The greatest succces for 
a juvenile magazine we have ever known. It will 
have the largest circulation this year of all the juve¬ 
niles, and it deserves it. We •will send it and the 
Lady’s Book one year for .$3 50. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Address “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Gk)dey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi¬ 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accomiia- 
nies it. 

All persons requiring ans'wers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

G. J. M.—Sent lead comb, Nov. 21st. 

M. L. W.—Sent lead comb, 21st. 

Mrs. F. L.—Sent pattern 21st. 

P. S.—Sent hair crimi)er by Adams’s express 21st, 

H. W. S.—Sent pattern 21st. 

Mrs, J. W. E.—Sent i)attcrn 21st. 

Mrs. J. K. McE.—Sent pattern by Adams’s express 
21st. 

A. C. McK.—Sent hair curling iron by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 21st. 

Mrs. A. .T. B.—Sent fan by Adams’s express 21st, 

Mrs. .T. E. H.—Sent gloves 25th. 

Mrs. J. E. Iv.—Sent articles 25th. 

Mrs. R. L. S.—Sent gloves 25th. 

Miss R. R. S.—Sent gloves 25th. 

' Miss M. H. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
25th. 

Mrs. J. P. C.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
25th. 

Mrs. R. A. D—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
25th. 

L. S. H.—Sent jewelry by Adams’s express 26th. 

Mrs. A. M. H.—Sent lead comb December 2d, 

Mrs. L. M.—Sent article 2d. 

M. M.—Sent rubber gloves 3d. 

Mrs. M. L. M.—Sent article 3d. 

Miss J. M. E.—Sent paper 5th. 

Miss J. H. F.—Sent rubber gloves 10th. 

Miss L. G. W.—Sent rubber gloves 10th. 

Mrs. M. V. R.—Sent crimpers 10th. 

Mrs. E. S. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
10th. 

Mrs. A. T. S.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
10th. 

Mrs. W. H. M., Jr.—Sent pattern lOth. 

Mrs. R. F. L.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
19th. 

W. W. McO.—Sent lead comb 14th. 

E. R. Iv.—Sent rubber gloves 14th. 

Mrs. A. G. S.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. E. E. W. S.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. W. L.—Sent patterns 14th. 

Miss M. C.—Sent articles 16th. 

Miss M. .1. M.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. C. W. S.—Sent hair-work 17th. 

.T. S. M.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 17th. 

G. V. O.—We do not send books by mail. Address 
the publisher. 

Irene.—1. Chicken skin gloves are said to be good 
for the purpose. 2. Yes. 

Winnie. — Mary, Marion, Meta, Nellie, Naomi, 
Ruth, Alma, and Myrtle. 

Mrs. E. O. P. and Miss A. M. C.—Thank you for 
receipts. 

Jerusha .Tunebug.—Ah, Jerusha ! You that ha'V’^ 
read the Book for so many years. You ask Mrs, 
Hale to give you “ a new braiding i)attern.” Where 
have your eyes been? We have announced in every 
number of the Book for years past (see page 102 
.Tanuary number) that Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion 
Editress. We won’t show her your letter. We are 
pleased to inform you that Mrs. Daffodil will soon 
malvsie her courtesy again to the readers of Godey. 
AVe cannot make out what book you allude to. 
You should have written the title plainer. 

Malsi.—AVedding-cakc should be wrapped in whi1»e 
paper, and tied with narrow white satin ribbon. As 
to the other question, there is no particular fashion. 
It is a matter of taste. 

L. R. G.—Marion Harland’s story will run through 
the whole twelve numbers of 1868. We can say iliat 
it is the best story she has ever written. 
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NOTICE TO LADY SUBSORIBEES. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis¬ 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Dc]}artment will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil¬ 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the countr 3 % 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied hy checks for ihe^rroposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order loill be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac¬ 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the LiAdy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans¬ 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom¬ 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin- 

g erie and lace from Or. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
treet, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele¬ 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans¬ 
action must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Carriage dress of purple velveteen, trimmed 
with bands of chinchilla fur. Gray Astrakan fur, 
applied in the same way would have a similar effect. 
The flowing sleeves are lined with white satin, and 
the close sleeves are of silk matching the dress. This 
Eedingote form of dress is very fashionable, and is 
generally worn with a sash. Our model has a sash 
fastened at the side seams of the waist, which ties 
carelessly half way down the skirt. It is of silk, 
matching the velveteen. Bonnet of white uncut 
velvet, trimmed with velvet leaves and flowers. 
The same style of dress could be made with black or 
gray Astrakan cloth, as a substitute for the fur. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner dress of gray Irish poplin, trimmed 
with wadded rouleaux of gray satin. The fancy 
basquine is quite deep at the back, and short in front. 
The sash is of satin, with the ends tied in a large 
knot and finished with a tassel. Fancy teeth, bound 
with satin, finish the edge of the dress. The hair is 
rolled from the face and done up in a fancy chignon 
studded with small scarlet velvet flowers. 

Fig. 3.—Bridal dress of white silk, finished on the 
edge by a ruffle headed by lace. The overdress is of 
poiiit applique lace, made in sections, and united by 
plaitings of white cripe. The corsage is trimmed 
with cripc, flowers, and lace. The veil is of tulle, 
and arranged so that it may be thrown off the face 
after the ceremony. The front hair is dressed in 
short curls, and the back is a puffed chignon dressed 
very high on the head. 

Fig. 4. Boy’s suitof blue velveteen, trimmed with 
bands of grebe. The hat is also of velveteen, trimmed 
with grebe. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of cofftee-colored silk, trimmed with 
plaited ruffles of the same and bands of scarlet velvet. 
The corsage is trimmed with a Marie Antoinette 
bertha, which crosses in front and ties at the back 
as a psh. Each breadth of the dress is open, aivd 


caught together at the lower edge; a scarf of the 
material is then caught in to give the dress the effect 
of being tied together. The lower skirt is of scarlet 
silk, trimmed with puffings. The hair is slightly 
waved, and dressed in rolls and curls. 

Fig. 6.—Walking costume.—Underskirt of a bril¬ 
liant green silk, trimmed with gray satin. The over¬ 
dress is of gray velveteen, trimmed with plaits of 
satin. The sack is the same. Muff of velveteen, 
edged with grebe. Hat of gray velvet, bound and 
trimmed with green velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 

FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Gored morning dress of white alpaca, 
trimmed with a blue velvet garniture. Sash of blue 
velvet, carelessly knotted at the side. The wrapper 
is open in front, showing a blue silk petticoat; 

Figs. 2 and 3. (Front and back view).—Walking 
dress of Bismarck poplin, trimmed with velvet of a 
darker shade. The overdress is gored loosely, and 
is drawn into the figure by a poplin belt bound with 
velvet. The rings through which the sash is passed 
are formed of Bismarck velvet studded ^vith jet. For 
home or evening wear rings of gilt might be arranged 
in the same style. A ring of velvet, corresponding 
with those on the sash, is placed on the belt in fronts 
This is a very good costume, and can be made up 
with trimmings to match, or of a contrasting color* 
It is suitable for Winsey, poplin, alpaca, silk, or 
velveteen. Fan(jhon bonnet of light brown velvet, 
trimmed with black lace. 

Fig. 4.—Long dress, looped to simulate a short 
walking-dress. Underskirt of black merino, trimmed 
with a band of Oriental bordering. The upper skirt 
is of poplin, looped according to directions given in 
the chat of last month. The sack is of black poplin, 
trimmed with very elegant silk bordering in the 
Oriental style. 

Fig. 6.—Dinner-dress of ashes of roses silk, trimmed 
with Magenta silk. The Marie Antoinette fichu is 
continued dowm in sashes on each side of the skirt, 
and caught together by rosettes of the dress silk. 
The edge of the skirt is ornamented by bands of Ma¬ 
genta velvet laid in festoons, and trimmed with Tom 
Thumb fringe. A still more elegant dress is obtained 
by continuing the sashes all round, forming, as it 
were, a second skirt. As the dress is cut with a 
long train directly at the back, the sashes should be 
graduated in length. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of black velvet, edged with a heavy 
gold cord, and trimmed with a bird of Paradise. The 
lace and streamers are of gold spotted with black. 
It is only suitable for evening or carriage wear. 

Fig. 2.—Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with a 
barbe of blonde lace caught in front and at the back 
by roses. The strings are of satin. This is a very 
good model for amateur milliners, as it is very easily 
made up, and at the same time very pretty. A scarf 
of tulle arranged in the same style would be very 
light and graceful. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of light green velvet, trimmed with 
stars of gold. The strings are of green velvet, fast¬ 
ened under the chin with gold stars. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of black velvet, trimmed with a 
cord of gold and black lace worked with gold. The 
drops are of jet and gold. A pink rose, with foliage 
of black velvet veined with gold, is placed on the 
left side of the bonnet. 

Fig. 5.—The Etoile paletot can be made of cloth or 
velvet, and trimmed with braid or jet gimp. It is 
cut slightly to the figure, and if desired can pe tied 
in at the back with a ribbon sash. 
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Fig. G.—The Marguerite palct6t is of Bismarck 
velvet cloth, trimmed with satin pipings and large 
satin buttons. This design is also suitable for velvet, 
silk, or poplin. 

Fig. 7.—The Navarre. This new and pretty model 
is of blue velveteen, trimmed with blue twisted 
fringe, blue tassels, and fancy ornaments formed of 
blue cord. 

Fig. 8.—The Lorraine wrap is of gray cloth, trimmed 
with bands of satin of a darker shade and gray twisted 
fringe. This model would look well in poplin or reps. 

Fig. 9.—The Anjou sacque is of black velvet, richly 
ornamented with satin pipings, crochet, medallion, 
and lace. 

Fig. 10.—The Henriette is of purple velvet cloth, 
trimmed with bands of black braid, jet fringe, and 
jet buttons. 

Fig. 11—Sack of heavy white cloth, trimmed with 
bands of black velvet and large velvet buttons. It 
is suitable for a walking sack for a Miss, or a car¬ 
riage wrap for a married lady. 

Fig. 12.—Bodice of white muslin; the fronts and 
the upper part of the sleeves are covered with white 
guipure tulle, trimmed with lace and strips of colored 
satin ribbon. The waistband, of ribbon edged with 
lace, is fastened under a lace rosette. 

Fig. 13.—A novelty for the ladies. This novel pet¬ 
ticoat is gored tightly in front, but gathered in the 
back. When desired for a walking dress, it is worn 
without the flounce. For a trained skirt the flounce 
is buttoned on, and adds greatly to the liang of the 
dress. The material is white skirting, trimmed with 
cord covered with black silk. 

Fig. 14.—^Petticoat for a very young infant. It is 
of flannel, caught together at the lower edge by but¬ 
tons and buttonholes. It is tied all the way up 
the side of the skirt and body with narrow tape 
strings. 

Fig. 15.—Fancy suit for a little girl. Underskirt 
of white merino, trimmed on the edge with a deep 
plaiting strapped with black velvet studded with 
mother of pearl buttons. The overdress is of blue 
silk, trimmed on the edge and on each seam with 
black velvet studded with buttons. 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Dress for a little girl from three 
to five years. Front and back view. This frock is 
made of white trimmed with red worsted braid; 

it is cut out in deep scallops along the sides of the 
skirt, in front, round the bottom, and round the 
sleeves. The bodice is plaited in front and in the 
back. The waistband is fastened behind witli two 
lappets. The scallops are bound Avith Avorsted braid, 
and the frock is further trimmed Avith a pattern in 
narroAver braid. White pearl buttons are all the 
Avay doAvn the front. 

CHITCHAT 

ON FASHION.^ FOR FEBRUARY. 

The most notable event of recent date is the mar¬ 
riage of the Grand Duchess Olga Constantinovna, 
niece of the Empress of Russia, Avith George I., King 
of Greece. This sumptuous affair Avas solemnized in 
the Imperial chapel at St. Petersburg, and attended 
by all the members of the Imperial family, Avith the 
exception of the Empress, Avho Avas excluded by the 
rigorous laAVS of etiquette pertaining to the Court of 
St. Petersburg, Avhich only alloAV the presence of 
the Empress at the marriage of her children. The 
ceremony Avas first performed Avith all the pomp of 
the Greek service, and must haA’-e presented a strik¬ 
ingly effective tableau. The brilliancy of the scene 
Avas greatly increased by the elegant toilettes^ the 
vait amount of jcAVcls, the brilliant uniforms, and 
the lights of thous-inds of Avax candles playing over 
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the doors and balustrades of the iconostas covered 
Avith precious metals. The king being a Lutheran, 
the marriage ceremony Avas again performed accord¬ 
ing to the sim])le rites of the Lutheran church. The 
interesting part of the affair to the ladies, the toilette 
of the youthful bride, Ave Avill noAv detail. 

The dress Avas of silver cloth magnificently bro¬ 
caded Avith bouquets of silver standing in high relief. 
It Avas buttoned from the throat to the edge of the 
skirt with diamond buttons. A Avide sash of silver 
brocade trimmed Avith rich lace and studded Avith 
diamonds, fell over the back of the dress. The cor¬ 
sage Avas ornamented in the Byzantine style, Avith .a 
plastron of diamonds, and from her shoulders fell a 
manteaude cour, or train of crimson velvet lined Avith 
ermine. The coiffure was a coronet of gold, and a 
very elegant comb studded with diamonds which 
caught the rich veil of delicate point lace. The ear¬ 
rings, and necklace, and bracelets, Avere composed 
entirely of diamonds. The bride’s mother, the Grand 
Duchess Constantine, Avore a dress of silver brocade, 
ornamented Avith bands of crimson A^elvet arranged 
on each side of the front breadth, and separated by 
bands of cloth of gold Avorked Avith precious stones. 
The corsage Avas trimmed Avith ermine and precious 
stones. 

A novel and effective dress, lately worn by the Em¬ 
press Eugenic, Avas of very heavy Avhite satin, em¬ 
broidered Avith flies formed of the metallic-tinted 
Avings of tlie humming-bird, Avith heads of gold and 
eyes of jcAvels. The necklace Avas formed of emeralds 
and gold bees, and the coiffure consisted of a bandeau 
of diamonds and emeralds, Avith a tiny humming-bird 
nestling in the curls at the side. Bandeaux of gilt 
caught at the side by a fancy gilt or pearl ornament, 
or a humming-bird, are exceedingly fashionable. 
They encircle the chignon, or are used as ornaments 
for bonnets. 

A very elegant piece of jeAvelry, lately presented by 
M. Haussman in the name of the city of Paris, is a 
brooch representing tlie arms of the city, Avhich are 
partly gules and azure. The azure is in sapphires, 
and the gules in rubies; the vessel, emblematic of la 
belle ville, is entirely of diamonds. 

Let uj noAV turn our attention to toilettes Avhich 
are, to a certain degree, inexpensive. 

From a celebrated Parisian establishment Ave have 
a dress of black gros grain made Avith short skirt, cut 
straight in the back, rounded off at the sides, and 
sloping doAvn into a deep point in front. It is bor¬ 
dered Avith tAVO rouleaux of blue satin, and edged 
Avith a roAV of jet passementerie, finished off Avith 
little grelots or drops of blue silk. The sash is 
trimmed Avith rouleaux of satin, and passed through 
rings of blue velvet studded Avith jet. The under¬ 
skirt is of rich blue silk, trimmed Avith four narroAv 
ruffles edged Avith Tom Thumb fringe. 

The most approved method for making up the rou¬ 
leaux, noAV so much in vogue for the trimming of 
dresses, is as folloAvs : Take tAVO thicknesses of Avad- 
ding, fold so they meet in the centre, Avhich Avill 
make four layers of Avadding, then coA-^er Avith bias 
strips of silk, satin, or velvet. When completed, the 
rouleaux vary from a half inch to an inch and a half 
in Avidth. 

A A^ery noA^el decoration for a black silk dress con¬ 
sists of a heavy rouleau covered Avith speckled gray 
silk coiled round the dress to represent a serpent. 
The head is of black velvet, Avith beads for eyes. 
The corsage is ornamented Avith four serpents—the 
heads forming epaulettes, and the tails forming a 
knot at the back and front of the dress. 

Narrow trimmings of all colors are noAV Avoven to 
represent satin pipings ; they are more durable than 
the made pipings, and save a A'ast amount of labor. 
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A rery good style of short dross is gored to fit the 
figure very loosely, and is then caught in to the waist 
by a ribbon sash ’namented by velvet rings. 

Fancy ranges fiee in respect to trimmings ; rarely 
do we see two costume alike, and some of the most 
effective trimming are formed of narrow gimp or 
braid. 

Walking dresses are frequently made available for 
other purposes by the addition of a train, w’hich is 
plaited on to a band at the waist, and buttons down 
the side seams. Another style is arranged as the 
petticoat on the extension sheet. Fig. 13. The flounce 
may either match or be of a contrasting color. 

Hoop skirts are also made with removable trails, 
which render them suitable for walking or evening 
wear. 

Irish poplins are much in favor, and, in the light 
evening tints, have all the effect of a very heavy 
corded silk. The white ones are especially elegant, 
and are highly approved of for wedding toilettes. Be¬ 
sides the plain white poplins, we see white grounds 
with wide ribbon, like stripes of cherry, green, or 
violet. 

Oriental bordering is very much admired as a trim¬ 
ming ; it is a silk braid or rich ribbon of brilliant color¬ 
ing, woven in the Oriental style. We have lately seen 
this trimming very tastefully arranged on a black 
silk walking dress and a white alpaca morning robe, 
and pronounce it quite distinguL It is also much 
used on opera cloaks. 

The 3Iatelot collar is still worn, and sometimes 
made of striped material. A novelty is the buckled 
collar of pique or linen quilted; one of the ends in 
front buckles over like a belt. 3Iost of the collars 
are quite small; linen ornamented with Cluny or 
embroidery is in high vogue. It is said that Cluny 
has had its day, and is to be replaced by Vandyke 
point, a new lace lately brought out in England. It 
is stiffer than Cluny; the outlines of the patterns are 
well defined, the color is good, and it promises dura¬ 
bility. 

Sashes continue to be the rage; if the walking 
dress is of two colors, the sash is the color of the 
lower skirt. The latest novelty in the way of a sash 
is of black velvet edged with a fine gold cord, and 
finished with a very elegant but delicate gold fringe. 
Half way down the skirt the sash is caught by a 
harp, formed of gilt very elegantly ornamented. An¬ 
chors, yachts, arrows, horseshoes, and numerous 
other devices are employed as ornaments for sashes. 

Within a few weeks goods have fallen greatly in 
price. Cloths have been reduced two, three, and four 
dollars a yard. Silks from seventy-five to a dollar on 
the yard. Moiras can now be had as low as .$4 75 a yard. 
Poplins of good appearance and very suitable for 
walking suits may be purchased for GO cents a yard, 
and very elegant quality can be obtained for .'^2 10 
a yard. Yard wide muslins have been reduced to 12 
cents, and for the same money calicoes of good de¬ 
signs and colors can be had. 

At the Terry establishment. New York, we find a 
variety of pretty novelties ; the newest fur collar is 
rather small, slightly pointed in front, and at the 
back has a tail three-quarters of a yard long, fluff's 
are frequently made of the same material as the 
cloak, or of Astrakan edged with a long fleecy fringe. 
In fancy muff’s we see a charming little affair of 
ermine tastefully lined, which opens at the back dis¬ 
closing a shopping wallet intended for small parcels. 
These muffs are made up in various styles, some in 
the form of a travelling bag, others like a round 
muff with a gilt or colored handle. Persian! and As¬ 
trakan, now so much admired, bear a strong resem¬ 
blance to each other; the latter has short rings and 
is less expensive than the Persian!, which has long 


silky curls. The Astrakan fur is obtained from a 
sheep found in the centre of the Kussian empire ; 
the black wool is from the full-grown animal, and 
the gray is taken from the young lamb as soon as it 
is born. The head, so often used on Astrakan muffs, 
and thought by many persons to be the real head of 
the animal, is manufactured. Various imitations 
of these furs arc made in cloth, which are very desir¬ 
able both for trimmings, wraps, and muff's. 3Iink fur 
ranks very high, the value of the article being esti¬ 
mated by the number of dark stripes which determine 
the number of skins used in the composition of it. 
Seal and otter sets are considered quite elegant; 
they arc dyed of a dark chestnut brown, and are of a 
chinchilla-like softness. They are made up into 
sacks, muffs, collars, hats, and porteinonnaies. Some 
arc i)crfectly plain, and finished with a rich quilted 
lining; others have a border composed of mink tails, 
others again are trimmed with insertings or bands 
of seal-skin of the original color, which is a yellow¬ 
ish gray. The hats are generally of the turban shape, 
ornamented w'ith sprays of flowers formed of rich 
brown feathers. Others have the crown of velvet 
and the band of seal or otter skin, and are trimmed 
with short, upright feathers. Russian sable, though 
the most costly, is not in our estimation the most 
beautiful fur. The hair is long and dark, and -when 
thickly interspersed with white hairs is considered 
the most valuable. G-rebe is very fashionable for 
muffs, collars, and cuffs, but has not succeeded as a 
trimming in this country except for children. A set 
of Grebe, consisting of muff, collar, cuffs, and feather, 
which could be obtained abroad for twelve dollars 
in gold, would in New York or Pliiladelphia cost at 
least sixty. 

Every variety of paletdt is worn. The sack shape 
prevails, though subject to many modifications; some 
are open in front and at the back, and bordered with 
bands of fur or Astrakan cloth. They arc caught to 
the waist by a sash knotted at the side. A very de¬ 
sirable article is a reversible sack, one side a rough 
black cloth, the other scarlet. This is double- 
breasted, can button tightly to the throat or show 
revers of scarlet cloth over the black. For evening 
or carriage wear it may be turned to present a scar¬ 
let coat buttoned to the throat, or if two or three of 
the upper buttons are unfastened it turns over form¬ 
ing revers of black on the scarlet cloth. The same 
style of wrap is made in fur and cloth, the fur turning 
upon the cloth and forming a band. The Redingote, 
or tight-fitting paletdt^ is quite long, and buttons 
slantways down the skirt, and is worn witli a wide 
sash tied at the back. 

In bonnets we find nothing particularly novel; 
they are generally of velvet, trimmed with satin and 
flowers. A very good model is of black velvet 
trimmed on the front with an aigrette of gilt wheat- 
ears. A scarf of black lace studded with gold passes 
over the bonnet and fastens beneath the chin, with a 
fe)v corn flowers formed of spun gold. Very many 
are covered with dew-drop tulle matching the bonnet 
in shade. Wide gilt braids and stiff' bands of gilt 
resembling lace are used both for outside and inside 
decorations of bonnets. Jet diadems and wreaths 
are used for the same purpose, also for clasping the 
chignon. 

In warm gloves we find w'hite and colored cloth 
elegantly finished with chain stitching and tipped 
with fur, also silk gloves of the brilliant Capucine 
or Nasturtium color with fleecy lining. The most 
desirable shades for kid gloves are Bismarck, Met- 
ternich green, gold, and Capucine. 

Hats are worn by old and young. The latest 
novelty is a hat of Russian leather, trimmed with 
velvet of the same shade. Fashiox. 
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INITIAL LETTERS FOR MARKING. 



NEW STYLE OF TIDY. 



This very useful and ornamental little article can be made of flat braid, or of 
cut the straight way of the material, and folded in four. The bands fo 

colored silk or workini? cotton, and plaited as shown in our illustration. lln «t oven distances 

it is necessary to cut a piece oi stilf paper of the desired size, and then baste the ships on a 
The edge is formed of braid or muslin laid in points. 
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PHEMIB ROWLAND. 

by MARION HARLAND. 

CHAPTEH IV. 

Mrs. Rowland had a headache; Charlotte 
was wearied by her day’s work, and had gone 
to bed; Olive was busy, to-morrow being baking 
day. The trio in the parlor were, therefore, 
uninterrupted by the introduction of incongiu- 
ous elements into their harmonious councils, 
and time flew faster than any of them had any 
idea of. 

Mr. Hart, as was proper, was the first to 
bethink himself that his call might be unrea¬ 
sonably long. His start of dismay, when the 
nearest church-clock tolled the hour ot ten, was 
unfeigned, but it made Phemie smile, and was, 
moreover, very subtle flattery to her colloquial 
talents. 

“ Try to forgive me, Albert!” begged the de¬ 
linquent. “ If you have a relapse, I shall find 
it more difficult to get my own pardon for my 
tlioughtlessness—my disregard of your comfort 
and health. Why didn’t you send me away an 
hour and a half ago. Miss Rowland?” 

While Albert replied with hospitable warmth 
that the visit had seemed to him short as it was 
delightful, and that he should be the better, not 
the worse for it, Phemie took a good look at the 
tall figure, bending toward the recumbent in¬ 
valid."" He was not regularly handsome, al¬ 
though she had thought him so, at the earliest 
glance. In stature, he was commanding, and 
lie carried himself well; his hair was nearly, if 
not quite, black; his forehead high, but some¬ 
what narrow across the temples; his eyes dark- 
gray, and bright or languishing as the lashes 
lifted or drooped; his mouth was small—too 
small for manly beauty, and overhung by a 
neatly-trimmed moustache, while the unfortu¬ 
nate effect of retreating chin was skilfully 

lessened by the sweeping beard, whicli, it was 

easy to see, was his favorite vanity. His long 


white fingers caressed it when he listened and 
when he laughed; pulled at it when he was 
perplexed or deeply thoughtful. If his portrait 
only had been exhibited to Phemie, she would 
have criticized sharply the defects of his phy¬ 
siognomy. Seen in the light oi his kindly 
downward smile upon the suffering boj', the 
weariness of whose darkened hours he had 
solac(‘d by sympathy and genial companion¬ 
ship, and while the recollection of his agreeable 
converse was fresh in her memory, she decided 
anew that he was better than handsome ; that 
he had the unmistakable air of a well-bred and 
highly-cultivated gentleman, and that he was 
all he ai^peared to be—and more. 

“If you are not injured by my selfish indis¬ 
cretion of to-night, you will let me come again, 
will you not?” he said, in bidding Albert 
“Good-night.” “I shall please myself by 
sending you ‘ Calaynos’ to-morrow, Miss Row¬ 
land. I don’t ask you to read it aloud to your 
brother, but I am grievously mistaken if you 
do not find, here and there, passages you will 
be unwilling to enjoy alone. For your especial 
delectation, Albert, I shall slip into the ])ack- 
age of books a volume of essays— Christopher 
North’s. They will help you get rid of the long 
evenings. If I can steal an hour or two per 
week, I want to read certain of these papers to 
you myself. I shall mark them in the book.” 

“Isn’t he splendid?” Albert broke torth, 
when he had gone. 

“ He is very pleasant.” Phemie was ashamed 
when she had used the tame phrase. Since she 
had taken real and lively pleasure in the society 
of their new acquaintance, why shouldn’t she 
say as much? Mr. Hart was no more to her 
than an entertaining man, and a man was a 
being to be discussed as freely as any other 
specimen of animated nature—that was—by a 
sensilde woman. She said out her next thought 
openly, as an amende for her disingenuousness. 
“It would be nice to have him for a frequent 
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^isitor, wouldn’t it, dear? We should derive 
iiuprovemeut as well as enjoyment from the 
association.” She withlield the swift after re- 
iiection. Eut that is a thing we have no right 
to expect. He comes now out of pity for Al¬ 
bert. The probability is that we shall see uo- 
tliing more of him after his next visit—if, indeed, 
lie should remember to call again. Heigh-ho! 
tliis evening’s episode has been a green and 
gdadsome spot in a dry and thirsty land where 
little water is!” 

Albert, too, was silent for a minute. “Phe- 
mie, darling!” he said, then. “ What have you 
on, to-night?” 

“The old Hankeen, Bertie! the Inevitable, 
you know!” She strove to say it gayly, but 
the striving was palpable. She had not thought 
once ot her attire while Mr. Hart stayed, but 
the sense of its homeliness—its positive shalibi- 
ness and unsuitableness to the season, fell sud¬ 
denly upon her at her brother’s query, together 
with the impression of elegant neatness her late 
visitor’s dress conveyed to all who saw him. 
The boy’s mouth changed from its musing 
smile. “Why do you ask?” his sister re¬ 
sumed, not without hope that his answer would 
contradict her uncomfortable misgivings. 

“Oh, I merely wanted to picture to myself 
how you look. You are beautiful in any dress, 
let it be ermine, velvet, or calico. You are 
always my Queen of Love and Beauty. And 
jVIr. Hart has too much good sense to care for ' 
fine clothes.” | 

Phemie seemed to arouse herself from a be- 
witching dream. “ He is a man of the world, 
Bertie, and it is ol no consequence to him what I 
w’ear I a girl so far removed from the circle of 
his intimates, that the assumpMon of their man- ' 
ners and dress would be ridiculous. While w'e ' 
retain our self-respect, we are sure of not being ! 
despised by him. As a means to gaining this , 
end, we must bear in mind that he is a wealthy 
gentleman, and w'e W'orking-people—day-la¬ 
borers.” " j 

“Labor is honorable!” asserted Albert, 
quickly. 

“Very true, dear! But the comprehen- ! 
sions of many are not sufficiently enlightened I 
to appreciate the importance of that truth. 
And prejudice is mighty, ev^en in enlightened 
minds.” 

“ J don’t comprehend what you are hinting 
at! ’ said the boy, with an uneasy twdst upon 
his pillow. 

“Ko? I do not myself—very clearly. Per¬ 
haps at the prejudices of doctors andaiurses in 
favor of early hours and obedience to their re¬ 
gimen on the part of their patients,” was Phe- 
mie’s laughing reply. 

Miss Darcy ^vas hard at work in her office on 
a blustering March day. She w’as a woman 
forty years of age, tall and spare, after the 
generally received type of middle-aged maiden i 


, ladies, and in the peculiar costume she had 
[ adopted, she looked taller and thinner than 
I she really was. Her dress w\as a mixed gray 
: worsted material, the waist made ux) without 
I trimming or padding ; the skirt gored—it was 
before the trim “Gabrielle” came into vogue, 
and she claimed the patent—and hoopless, wlieii 
every w'oman in town, who had the slightest 
regard for her appearance, w'^ore hoops nine feet 
in circumference. Her gray hair—still soft and 
abundant was brushed back d la Chinoise^ a 
style affected at that date by few' excei^ting 
very pretty young girls wdiose faces could bear 
any style of coiffure^ and twisted into a hard 
“ club” at the back of her head, that would not 
come dowui until such time as she should be 
ready for bed. One hairdressing sufficed for 
her day. She had no time to wmste upon tri¬ 
vial pursuits, for Miss Darcy w’as a w'oman of 
j business. True to her habits of system and 
order, her aj^parel and every jDart of her room 
were clean and neatly arranged. Not an atom 
of dust; no straggling ends of ribbon or tape; 
no littering papers w'ere visible about lier per- 
i son or floor, her table, and shelves. All w'ere 
j light and tidy, that her w'ork might progress 
witliout let or hindrance, after it had fairly 
commenced. At the same time there w’as an 
utter destitution of ornament in her surround¬ 
ings, seldom seen in men’s offices and counting- 
rooms. Her books—and these w'ere numerous 
—w^ere in plain, serviceable bindings, and 
packed in solid rows upon shelves of unpainted 
w'ood, lining three sides of the room, and pro¬ 
tected by glass sliding-doors, like window'- 
sashes. An oil-cloth covered the floor; the 
chairs were of yellow wood—backs and seats— 
even the revolving office-chair in w'hich she sat 
at an oaken desk of the sternest and most un¬ 
compromising pattern, if w'e except one higher 
and narrow'er, set betw'een the wdndow’s, at 
wdiich Miss Darcy stood to write when she was 
tired of sitting. 

A tyro in Lavaver’s art could not have mis¬ 
taken her for a genius, after a study of lier 
visage. The keen blue eye; rounded forehead, 
ridged only, and that not strongly, by the 
sw'elling of the perceptive organs; the straight 
nose and somewhat prominent mouth told of 
fair intellectual abilities; of great quickness of 
observation and vivacity of thought, and upon 
every feature was stamped her pre-eminent 
trait, energy—indomitable, not spasmodic, cou¬ 
pled with sanguine courage that feared and 
faltered at nothing. 

She had begun her career in life wdth the re¬ 
solve to be, and to accomplish something for 
herself, outside the beaten track allotted by 
custom to womankind. Circumstances favor¬ 
ing the development of her original design, she 
had worked her way up to a creditable position 
in the eyes of those wdio honore^ mental indus¬ 
try and pure philanthropy, and earned for 
herself, with the masses, the title of “ a strong- 
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minded womaTi”—“female,” Setli Mandell, as 
one of said masses, designated her. She was 
emphatically a humanitarian, and having a 
hias for reforms, she had been a woman of war 
from her youth up. There was no warmer or 
larger heart under the silken bodice of the 
gentlest mother in the land than throbbed in 
her corsetless bosom; no more fervent prayer 
reached the ear of the All-Father, whom she 
worshipped with the hearty guilelessness of a 
child, than ascended, in ever-burning incense, 
from her soul, for the happiness of her kind. 
To accomplish this—her chief aim in life—she 
spent and was spent. To succor the poor and 
needy; to convince the erring of misdeed, and 
lead him to the light; to right the wronged, and 
uproot the evil that had wrought his ruin; in a 
word, to live out, in its full and glorious signi¬ 
ficance, the Rule of rules, Avhich—if all endea¬ 
vored to obey it as she did—would do away 
with the need of otlier statutes and statute- 
books ; this was her purpose, high and fixed, the 
mission to which she deemed herself solemnly 
set apart by Providence not to be misread, and 
she wrought at it mightily, and, as was her 
nature, hopefully. 

I am not affirming that it was other than a 
rank and superliuous offshoot of a iirinciple in 
itself worthy of all commendation, that made 
Miss Darcy an advocate of the equal rights of 
her sox with man. I do admit that she was 
led by her zeal—mistaken or legitimate—into 
injudicious declarations on this head; that 
many of her schemes were proven to be 
Utopian and Quixotic, and her positions to be 
untenable, unless at a cost prudent people 
would hesitate to pay—namely, a tearing-down, 
melting over, and making uii again into an en¬ 
tirely new shape, the structure of the laws and 
society of the present day. I must regret, 
furthermore, as a candid historian, that her 
energy and philanthropy combined to war 
against her adoption of the time-honored and 
certainly safe maxim, “Festina lentc.” Nor 
do I deny that if she had looked before she 
leaped into the arena of public conflict, she 
might have remembered another valuable scraii 
of common sense, to the effect that, as a general 
rule, the best way to convert even so hard¬ 
hearted a wretch as a confirmed and masculine 
man is not to begin by knocking him down. 
Again, dealing still in generalities, I may sug¬ 
gest that most men are not fond of being 
knocked down, and that, unless in very excep¬ 
tional cases, a reformer does not ingratiate 
himself into their confidence and good-will by 
a tremendous display of this sort of moral 
imgilism. 

Maybe Miss Darcy had not looked. It is 
certain she had leaped. And she did it with a 
spring and vehemence that sent the feeble¬ 
minded scattering to the right and left, like 
flocks of affrighted and affronted geese, and 
rallied the valorous custodians of ancient usages 


and landmarks into a phalanx of resistance to 
new measures and pestilent radicals. Especi¬ 
ally, women’s rights radicals. With the bachelor 
of Tarsus as their fugleman—an honorable gen¬ 
tleman, by the way, whose few remarks touch¬ 
ing the expediency of women’s learning of their 
husbands at home (presupposing, mark you I 
that their husbands knew enough to teach 
them), their wearing their hair long, and sub¬ 
mitting themselves to their Christian lords 
(and such are worthy of all deference and 
honor), whose three or four brief deliverances 
on this subject, I say, have been handled and 
twisted in a style he little anticipated when he 
penned them, with these mottoes upon their 
banners, they assembled on their side over¬ 
whelming odds of respectability and piety. 
Secure in numbers and the prestige of honored 
customs, they hurled defiance at the aggressor 
—defiance which would have been both irra¬ 
tional and insolent, had those who employed 
this means of Avarfare been less sensible and 
respectable. 

If, in the name of industrious wives Avith 
starving children and drunken husbands ; ot 
widoAvs, Avho, their lords haAung died intestate, 
saAV their ami)le dowries parcelled out among 
rapacious and unfriendly relatiA'es-in-laAV, our 
reformer assailed the property-laws of her 
natiA'e State, and of most other States, for that 
matter, as oppressiA’e and iniquitous, her oppo¬ 
nents inquired, sometimes inously, sometimes 
proffinely, Avhat under heaven was left for a 
Avoman to desire, if she Avere once enriched by 
the possession of a husband? Of course, all 
that she had and all she Avas, became, abso¬ 
lutely, and beyond recall, his, from the hour, 
Avhen, in Avords of man’s making, he Avowed at 
the altar to endOAV lier Avith all his worldly 
goods. As Saxe Avickedly and Avittily re¬ 
marks :— 

“Once born in Boston, need no second birth.” 

So, once married, Avomen need no other AA^ealth. 

If—and ui)on this section of her bill of rights 
Miss Darcy Avas “terrific”—said the aforesaid 
Aveak and strong, in chorus—if she demanded 
other avenues of honorable labor for women 
than the crowded lanes in AAdiich they AV’ere 
beaten dOAvn by competition, until the Aveary 
day Avas too short in Avhich to earn the pittance 
that Avas to buy bread for crying babes and 
superannuated parents ; if she pealed a AV.ar-cry 
that shot a thrill to the heart of the teacher, as 
she bOAA’’ed her contracted chest, cuiwed spine, 
and dimming eyes OA’'er the pyramid of copy¬ 
books and exercises left upon her desk at the 
close of her day’s labor among classes men had 
not the patience or tact to instruct; that quick¬ 
ened the numbed feet of the saleswoman, for¬ 
bidden to rest there, or lessen the sickening 
pain in her back by sitting doAvn for one instant 
for six, or it might be tAvelve hours, on a 
stretch ; that nerved the cramped fingers of the 
copyist, AAffiose chirography Avas pronounced 
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legible as a rnan^s, and more rapid ; if emi^loy- 
ers frowned and stormed, aiul operatives dared 
be glad at sound of her fearless, “Men’s 
Wages FOit Men’s Wouk !” her antagonists 
were also ready and undaunted. “Nobody 
asked women to do men’s work. If they would 
overstep the modest bounds ai^pointed by Pro¬ 
vidence (!) as the sphere of their labors and 
aspirations, they must take what they received 
for the rash undertaking, and be thankful they 
were not hustled with ignominy from the for¬ 
bidden ground. Let women stay at home—had 
not St. Paul said this, over and over?—and 
mend their husbands’ stockings, or their broth¬ 
ers’, if they were husbaiidless—or those of their 
nearest masculine relative, if lirother and hus¬ 
band were both wanting—and rock their babies’ 
cradles, or their sisters’ babies’ cradles, if they 
had none of their own, and keep the pot boil- 
iiig, let contents be turtle-soux) or oat-meal x:)or- 
ridge, or husks and water. Nobody would 
hnd fault with them while thus meekly fulhl- 
ling the duties of their vocation, and, since 
every rule works both ways, they would have 
no cause of complaint against any one else.’’ 

These were the stock arguments of the oppo¬ 
sition—these, and the yet more telling weapon 
of ridicule, fancy sketches of society under the 
proposed regime^ when every woman should be 
years old, with grizzled tresses drawm 
back from their sharp features, should dress in 
gray' and discard crinoline ; when wives should 
go to Congress and their spouses stay at home 
to tend the baby; wiien the acme of j)raise ap¬ 
plied to one of the ci-devant stronger sex should 
be to call him a dutiful husband, and wives 
should smile proud patronage upon the pattern 
partners who relieved them of household cares, 
at hearing that Lev. IMrs. So-and-so, or the 
Hon. Mrs. Blank, had declared them, the model 
helivmeets, to be “ w’-onderfully w'ell-informed 
—almost as clever as women.” 

Any one of which retorts, as may be seen by 
a wmman with half an eye, and by a man with 
no eyes at all, is more than an answ^er to a 
volume of statistics setting forth the abuses 
of masculine authority over the w'eaker—and 
softer—sex. ]\Iiss Darcy might feign to sweep 
these “clinchers” aside as cobwebs of sophis¬ 
try and special pleading. They w-ere cobw’ebs 
that caught many flies, and some honest-minded 
bees, and the hum and buzz of these sometimes 
drowuied her battle-cry. Her profession—that 
by w'hich she got her daily bread and the means 
of helping others—w^as that of literary hack. 
She was the acknowiedged Editor—not ]pro¬ 
prietor—of one magazine, and, unsuspected by 
the readers, w'rote many editorial articles for 
other periodicals. Her style waas epigram¬ 
matic ; she had an exhaustless store of general 
intormation, in technical phrase, AV'as “ well 
booked up” in history, solid literature, and the 
sciences ; she could do all sorts of odd literary 
jobs ujion short notice, exce2')t such as were uu- I 


fair and unclean, and her pen was seldom idle. 
Those w'ho did not know' her, save by com¬ 
mon reijort, hated the sound of her name; her 
beneficiaries—those to w'hom she had minis¬ 
tered in mind, body, or estate, revered her as a 
saint, and the few friends wdio had the oppor¬ 
tunity of reading the clear pages of the beautiful 
soul concealed by her homely guise and blunt 
manner, loved as much as they respected her, 
and that was sincerely and earnestly. 

She w^as driving her pen diligently this morn¬ 
ing, sitting very erect, without, as I have 
hinted, the supjiort of a corset-board, when a^ 
knock at the door brought tw'o monosyllables 
from her lips without withdrawing her eyes 
from the paper under her fingers. Her “of¬ 
fice” was the front of a pair of rooms she rented 
in a second-class boarding-house, and w'as open 
to (;allers at all hours of the day, after half-past 
eight A. M. “Come in!” she said, in a plea¬ 
sant, even voice, that was always a surx)rise to 
fresh acquaintances, being neither shaiq) nor 
loud. 

“Good-morning I” said the visitor, pausing 
at the door. “Am I intruding? I can come 
again, if you Avill appoint an hour wiien you 
will be less busy.” 

“Ah, Hart I Good-morning I” Miss Darcy 
arose and gave him her hand. Her address 
might have been more ceremonious, and in terms 
more respectful, but, wiiile I do not urge it iu 
extenuation of the improprieties manifest in 
this, I may remark, en passajit, that the char¬ 
acter of her dealings with most so-called gen¬ 
tlemen, or their dealings with her, had not 
been such as to impress her with veneration, 
or an extraordinary degree of resiiect at their 
approach. She w%as entirely consistent, more¬ 
over, and would have been content had he 
called her “Darcy” in return. “ I am glad to 
see you,” she added. “Take a seat! Mywmrk 
can stand still for a little wiiile without hurt 
to it or to myself.” 

Mr. Hart helped himself to one of the hard 
chairs, and set his hat uiion another. “ It is a 
bitter wind to-day !” he observed, stroking his 
redundant beard into its accustomed graceful 
fall. “ You are wise to stay Avithin doors.” 

“I .stay in betiause I am busy. I like this 
wuiather. The wind gives one something to do 
wiien he wmlks, and stirs the blood healthily. 

I have to w\alk three miles, this afternoon.” 

“Indeed! I do not eni^y you !” raising his 
shoulders, with a slight laugh. 

He would hai^e envied her less had he known 
that her mission Avas to one of the Avorst w'ards 
in the city, in Avhich she meant to Avatch, all 
night, Avith a fever-patient. It Avas not her 
Avay to mention these things. 

“I came in on a little matter of business,” 
resumed Mr. Hart. “We AA'ant to bring out a 
compendium of Chemistry—a text-book, suit¬ 
able for schools, Avhile it .shall yet bo interest¬ 
ing reading for the priA’ate student, or family 
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circle. ^iV^e liave daily calls for such, and there 
is not in the market one which we can honestly 
recommend. Mallory leaves all matters per¬ 
taining to book-writing and book-writers to me, 
and I know of nobody more competent to meet 
my wishes in this regard than yourself. Will 
you undertake the task?” 

Miss Darcy shook her head in a decided nega¬ 
tive. “ I cannot! I could not touch it for six 
months to come, and your part of the work— 
plates, etc.—would take at least three months 
more. I should like to oblige you, and I should 
enjoy the work better than I do that which 
will prevent my compliance with your wish, 
but I never make an engagement unless there 
is a reasonable probability that I can fulfil it.” 

“I am disappointed!” said the young pub¬ 
lisher, sincerely. “And baffled. You cannot 
recommend some one else to me who is fit to 
I)repa.re the volume, can you?” 

Miss Darcy mused. “Yes!” she said, at 
length, her eyes lighting up with the pure plea¬ 
sure of doing a benevolent deed. “I know 
who can do it as well—^better than I can—better 
because she holds a more facile pen than my 
blunt nib. Euphemia Eowland can get up your 
compend to your satisfaction. Whether she 
will or not, I cannot say. If you choose to 
make her an offer upon my recommendation, 
you can do so.” 

Mr. Hart looked interested. “You surprise 
me! I had no idea—I would say that I have 
conversed with the young lady, during two or 
three of my visits to her brother, and found 
her more than agreeable—exceedingly intelli¬ 
gent and sprightly. Of her proficiency in other 
branches of study than belles-lettres, I have, of 
course, had no means of judging. I was under 
the impression, however, that, of late years, 
she had been engrossed by other occupations to 
the exclusion of such pursuits.” 

The charger snuffed the wind from the bat¬ 
tle-field, and was on her mettle immediately. 
“That is, you had an idea that a girl who 
works for a living must necessarily be sordid, 
and incapable of love of learning for learning’s 
sake. In this instance, at least, your acumen 
is at fault. Euphemia has been an enthusiastic 
student of other and grander mysteries than 
tlie multiplication table and double entry, and 
I can answer for her that, up to this hour, not 
a thought has crossed her mind that she may 
make money by the exercise of her memory 
and talents in this line. I overhauled a port¬ 
folio of hers, a month ago, and disinterred from 
its depths more good things than one meets in 
nine out of ten magazines that people subscribe 
to, and praise. I brought three or four home 
with me, to read at my leisure, I told her. You 
will see one of these in my next number. She 
vill be surprised when it meets her eyes—per¬ 
haps disposed to be offended. I don’t care if 
she is. There is rare metal in her mind, and it 
ought to be worked. But don’t take my word 
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for her attainments in chemistry. Contrive an 
opportunity for examining her youi’self. You 
can easily invent a pretext.” 

Mr. Hart laughed again, less easily than 
before. “A pretty catechist I should be! If 
she is thorough, as you say, she would have me 
out of my depth in five minutes. You know. 
Miss Darcy—so I need not try to conceal from 
you what I don’t care to proclaim from the 
house-top—to wit, that thoroughness is not mv 
forte. What I know I have incked up for my¬ 
self, in so many fields, I have not had time to 
glean any clean. I am interested in what you 
say of Miss Howland. You will do me a service 
by approaching her on this subject. You can 
do it better than I. Tell her what will be re¬ 
quired of her, should she undertake the job, 
and say that she shall receive whatever remu¬ 
neration you and she deem just and liberal. I 
would not say as much to most women, but I 
can trust your judgment and honor.” 

“You could trust many more, without being 
robbed!” observed the champion of her sex. 
“The majority of women, poor souls! are under¬ 
paid to such a degree that they wouldn’t know 
how to set an exorbitant price upon their work. 

I thank you heartily for this ofter to Euphe¬ 
mia. She will like the work—chemistry being 
a favorite pursuit with her—and she needs the 
money. She has had much to try her spirits 
lately, and this, by giving her pleasant occu2)a- 
tion in the evenings, will prevent her from 
dwelling upon her discomforts.” 

“Her brother’s state must weigh heavily 
upon her mind,” remarked Mr. Hart, too po¬ 
lite to give verbal expression to the curiosity 
begotten by his companion’s reference to a plu¬ 
rality of trials. 

“Yes. Her main wish in his behalf may be 
gratified through your instrumentality. She 
wants to enter him as a puifil in the State Asy¬ 
lum for the blind. The fees are not high. I 
shall force her to let me bear a portion of the 
expense. I cannot divest myself of the idea 
that I was, in some sense, responsible for the 
accident that cost him his eyesight. I think I 
see the way in which she is to earn her projDor- 
tion ot the needful sum,” smiling approval 
upon her visitor, a benignant beam that clothed 
her marked features with real beauty. “ But, ” 
she continued, “Phemie is proud, and, hide it 
as she may, too sensitive for the rough handling 
of the everyday world. She chafes grievously 
under a reprimand, administered, the other 
day, by her employer—a purse-proud dolt— 
who is yet wise enoiigh to know that lie is de- 
trauding her by keeping her in his store ui:)on 
a salary which a half-witted hod-carrier, who 
happens to have been born a man, would scorn 
to accept. I have been meaning to tell you the 
incident as I had it from Charlotte. Euphemia 
has never alluded to it in my hearing. It has 
occurred to me that you might be able to cast 
some light upon the transaction, since your 
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partner’s sister was one of the principals in it. 
Some time last month, Miss Mallory offered a 
hill at Arnold’s in i^ayment for certain articles 
she had bought, and Phemie pronounced it to 
be a counterfeit. Some discussion ensued, and 
the affair was settled by the presentation of a 
good bill of the same amount, by a gentle¬ 
man who had accomx)anied Miss Mallory to 
the store. There the story should end. Miss 
Mallory thought differently. She was deeply 
offended at Eupheraia’s conduct in the case, 
and took occasion to express her resentment to 
those who carried the tale, with amplifications, 
to Mr. Arnold. He was displeased and alarmed 
to learn that a young lady of wealth and fash¬ 
ion had stated publicly her determination never 
to enter his establishment again while he re¬ 
tained his present book-keeper; adding that it 
was unsafe for an unprotected woman to deal 
at his counters, enforcing her declaration by re¬ 
counting her unfortunate experience. Whcre- 
uj^on, Euphemia, being a poor girl, dependent 
for her livelihood upon her industry and un¬ 
blemished character, and IMiss Mallory being 
raised far above such vulgar considerations, 
our noble-minded merchant summoned to his 
private office the subordinate whose offence 
had consisted in zeal for his interests, and cau¬ 
tioned her stringently against a repetition of 
the insult to his customers. 

“ ‘ You should not have pressed the objection 
when Miss Mallory persisted in her belief that 
the note was good,’ he said. ‘If it had de¬ 
ceived her, you could readily have passed it off 
to some one else. At least,’ as Euphemia 
looked her amazement at this remarkable bit 
of morality, ‘ you should have made every effort 
to secure Miss Mallory’s good-will. The loss 
of her custom, and that of those who may bo 
inffuenced by her story, will be greater than 
ten times the amount of the doubtful note. 
You are too abrupt. Miss Howland—too regard¬ 
less—I may say, rudely neglectful of the feel¬ 
ings of your associates, and of my patrons. 
You must cultivate a more insinuating manner 
and study policy, if you expect to remain in 
my employ. I may as well be idain Avith you. ’ ’’ 

“She should have resigned her situation on 
the spot!” exclaimed Mr. Hart. “I cannot 
understand how any woman of spirit could 
submit to such an affront. And she has a 
spirited face and manner.” 

“ Spirit is an admirable commodity, but ex¬ 
pensive!” rejoined Miss Darcy, dryly. “Too 
expensive for the use of a young girl whose 
mother, sister, and blind brother are dei^endent 
upon her labor. Situations are difficult to get, 
in these times, as probably Mr. Arnold reflected 
when he rebuked his servant for performing 
her duty. If she had taken the note, he is 
quite capable of requiring her to palm it off 
upon some other ignoramus like her who ten¬ 
dered it, or to assume the loss herself.” 

“Come! now you are too hard upon your 


natural enemies!” objected the other, good-, 
humoredly. “Give even a man his due.” 

“Woe be to most of them if I did !” was the 
answer, uttered as good-humoredly. “But 
seriously, I could cite dozens of cases in which 
the latter course has been pursued. And why 
not? It makes em];)loyees careful to use their 
eyes and wits well. There is a law against 
passing or receiving counterfeit money, and 
U2‘)on what class can it be more safely enforced 
than ui)on shop-girls, whose brothers and fa¬ 
thers, when they have them, are too poor to go 
to law, and who would be worsted to a dead 
certainty, if they were to resort to this mea¬ 
sure? To return to the subject of Mr. Arnold’s 
reprimand. Phemie has never been accused of 
a w'ant of spirit, but she is also sensible and 
prudent, so she pocketed the insult. Women 
in her position put more of that sort of thing 
into their pockets than anything else. It has 
galled and depressed her unspeakably, Char¬ 
lotte says, but she has no redress. I have seri¬ 
ously meditated an appeal to Miss Mallory. 
Slie is a stranger to me, but I have thought if 
the matter was set fairly before her, she might 
recall her resolution of deliberate injury to one 
who was her associate in former days.” 

“Hey! What did you say? Of wdiom are 
you speaking?” asked her auditor, in genuine 
surprise. 

“Clara Mallory was the bosom friend of 
Phemie Howland when the Howlands were 
somebodies. As nobodies—and worse than no¬ 
bodies—now they cannot expect her to recollect 
the unimportant fact of their existence. Miss 
Clara may, or may not, have recognized her 
old school-fellow after a five years’ separation. 
We will give her the benefit of the doubt. But 
she knows that she has no adequate cause for 
her unwomanly persecution of her neglect-ed 
school-fellow.” 

“Is it unwomanly?” Mr. Hart could not avoid 
saying. “Are not your sex harder upon each 
other than men are—taking men at their 
worst?” 

“I am afraid there is much truth in what 
you say,” returned Miss Darcy, unabashed. 
“The worst master in the w'orld is a lately 
emancipated slave, or one who, while in bond¬ 
age himself, is suffered to control others. He 
understands so well how it is done, you see. 
As to my poor Phemie, she must take Life as 
it comes to her. God help her and pity us all!” 

“ A little human help may not be unaccepta¬ 
ble, nevertheless !” Mr. Hart smiled to himself 
in taking out his i)Ocket-book. 

“She w'ouldn’t accept money from you, or 
from any one else, while she can hold up her 
head or move her fingers !” cried Miss Darcy, 
red with generous indignation, and not a little 
mortified at what she imagined w^as the result 
of the interview. “I wmuld not have been 
so amazed at many other men, Hart! But 
you should know better and do better tJiaii 
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to fall into the popular fallacy of most well-to- 
do-people—the belief that bank-bills are an in¬ 
fallible plaster for all the ills that the honest 
poor are subject to. Euphemie Howland is a 
lady as truly as you are a gentleman, more 
truly, if you insult me by suspecting that this 
frank talk of mine was a trap set to catch your 
alms!” 

The man of books laughed until he could 
scarcely extract from an inner j:)ocket of his 
wallet a folded paper. “ Oblige me by looking 
at that!” he said, still shaking with merriment. 

Miss Darcy complied, carelessly at first, being 
still warm with resentment of the insult offered 
her favorite. Then, something in the appear¬ 
ance of the bill catching her eye, she scrutinized 
it warily. “It is simrious ! How came you 
by it?” 

“I had it from Miss Howland’s own hand, 
although she has not identified me with Miss 
]\Eallory’s escort on the day of their fracas. It 
is a counterfeit, as you say, and wretchedly 
executed. Miss Mallory and I were on our 
way to an exhibition of paintings, and took 
Arnold’s in our route, she being in perishing 
need of some divine lace she had heard of as 
X^rocurable at that emporium. As a gentleman ’’ 
—mischievously emphatic—“I could not do 
less than extricate her from her disagreeable 
situation in the manner you have related. Her 
imj^ression, while conversing with Miss How¬ 
land, Avas that she had receiA’ed the note at 
Wylie’s. Of this she became doubtful, upon 
mature deliberation, and the TTi)shot of the 
matter was that I have set down the $20 to 
lU'ofit and loss, and begged her neA^er to think 
of it again. As a gentleman, haAoiig heard 
your story, I cannot now do less—I Avish I 
could do more—than shoAv this api)le of discord 
to Mr. Arnold, and exonerate Miss HoAAdand 
from all blame in the aflair. As the jiartner of 
Miss Mallory’s brother, and an eye-Avitness of 
the luoffer and rejection of the note, I am the 
fittest jierson to interfere for the justification 
of your friend.” 

“I beg your pardon !” Miss Darcy extended 
her hand, and the keen blue eyes Avere OA'cr- 
cast into softness as she said it. “I did you 
foul injustice, and I am sorry for it. Your 
heart is in the right place, if it is buttoned in 
by a broadcloth Avaistcoat.” 

“Thank you!” he arose. “If you Avill ex¬ 
cuse the threadbare pun, I may remark that I 
fear this Hart has been in the Avrong place for 
the last ten minutes. I haA^e trespassed too 
long upon your valuable time. When you 
haA’^e communicated my ofter to Miss Hoaa"- 
land, and had her reply, please let me knoAv. 
Good-day !” 

Miss Darcy did not jestingly coiistrue the 
latter sentence into a double entendre. Such 
ideas were not in her line of thought or ac¬ 
tion. And she AAms assuredly the last lAevson 
Mr. Hart, or any other gentleman who only 


met her in business hours, Avould liaA’e selected 
as the bearer of any ofier more sentimental 
than one pertaining to dollars and cents. The 
steady gleam returned to the bright eyes, and 
the expression of settled purpose and energy 
to her features and figure, as she bent again 
OA^er her manuscrixAt, ere the echo of the Ausi- 
tor’s footsteps ceased to resound in the hall. 
True, he had left her much to think of, but this 
Avas not the time for doing it. 

(To be continued.) 


AT LAST. 

BY MRS. RLLEX M. MITCHELL. 

A AVAILING Avind, a dismal niglit, 

A tender face shut out from siglit. 

A still form folded in a shroud. 

One mourner in wild anguish boAved. 

Oh, haughty man, you Aveep in A’ain ! 

The dead Avill not return again. 

She loved you Avell. Too late you knoAv 
The secret of her silent Avoe— 

The grief that Avore her strength aAvay, 

That stole lier vigor, day by day. 

Your coldness, Avith dumb pain oppressed 
The Avife that slept upon your breast. 

Neglect first droA'e the poisoned dart 
That gave the death-Avound to her licart. 

She could not meet your icy scorn, 

She could not live unloved, forlorn. 

You crushed at last her spirit meclr, 

Tlie red rose paled upon her cheek. 

Slie murmured not; you never heard 
A single harsh, comi)iaining Avoial. 

Each throb of pain she stroA'C to hide 
From mortal gaze until—slie died. 

AVell may you noAV in anguish moan, 

You broke a fond heart all your own. 

The dove that jiincd Avithiii your nest 
No gentle, tender touch caressed. 

Too late this burst of tardy love ; 

Sweet comfort she has sought above— 

Beyond the reach of cold disdain 
That stung her inmost soul Avith pain. 

Poor, tired child I her grief is past. 

The aching heart found rest at last. 

-- 

The Human Voice.—Hoav Avonderful is the 
liuman voice! It is indeed the organ of the 
soul. The intellect of man sits enthroned Ausi- 
bly upon his forehead and in his eye, and the 
heart of man is Avritten niion his countenance ; 
but the soul rcA^eals itself in the voice only, as 
God revealed himself to the proiihet of old in 
“ the still small Amice” and in a A'oice from the 
burning bush. Tlie soul of man is audible, not 
visible. A sound alone betrays the floAvdiig of 
the eternal fountain, iiiAusible to man. 

—Youth is ever confiding; and we can al¬ 
most forgiA'e its disinclination to folloAV thci 
counsels of age, for the sake of the generous 
disdain Avith Avhich it rejects suspicion. 
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THE MARCHIONESS DE LAEAYETTE. 

SiN'CE we became a nation, among the most 
familiar of our bousebold words has been the 
name of tlie young Erencb nobleman, who, in 
the darkest hour of our revolutionary struggle, 
left his home and all the luxuries and honors 
attendant on his wealth and rank, to risk his 
life in the cause of the oppressed. But little 
has been known among tis concerning his high- 
minded wife, who, fully sympathizing with 
him in his ardent love of i^olitical liberty, 
bravely bore, for his sake, privations and dan¬ 
gers to which few of her sex are subjected. 

Madame de Lafayette belonged to the house 
of Noailles, one of the most ancient and hon¬ 
orable in the annals of the peerage of France. 
Her father, the Duke d’Ayen, until he inherited 
the title of Duke de Noailles, was a courtly, 
cultivated, and distinguished man; but, more 
fond of shining in society than of the quiet en¬ 
joyment of domestic life, took little pains to 
win the affection or form the characters of his 
five children, all of whom were daughters. In 
their mother, however, the high-born girls 
possessed their greatest earthly blessing. Al¬ 
though she had an excellent governess to in¬ 
struct them, the real task of education she 
would delegate to no one. The children began 
each day with her, accompanied her to church 
at noon; and, after an early dinner, spent the 
intervening hours, until twilight, in her private 
room, engaged in needle-work, and listening to 
the teachings, which, without the form of les¬ 
sons, were in the pleasantest and most indeli¬ 
ble manner impressed upon their minds and 
hearts. Wisely the good mother improved the 
tender years of her little charges, for the heir¬ 
esses of the house of Noailles could not fail 
to be early sought for as brilliant matches. 
Louise, the eldest, was soon taken from the 
band of loving sisters, and given in marriage 
to her father’s cousin, the Viscount de Koailles. 
Adrienne, the second daughter, had passed not 
r^ore than fourteen summers when similar ar¬ 
rangements were made for her, and she was 
wedded to the Marquis do Lafayette, only two 
years her senior. 

The youthful marquis had been a husband 
about three years, when, at a dinner party at 
Metz, he chanced to meet the Duke of Glou¬ 
cester, brother of George III., and heard from 
him that the American colonies had dared to 
throw off the British yoke, and were fighting 
to secure their freedom. Lafayette’s sympa¬ 
thies were immediately enlisted in favor of the 
Americans. He was already an officer in the 
guards; and, before he rose from the table, had 
secretly determined to draw his sword in the 
cause of the colonists. He hastened to Paris, 
Avhere he found the American agents—Frank¬ 
lin, Dean, and Arthur Lee, and informed them 
of his puri:)ose. But so disheartening at that 
time was the prospect of the colonists, that the 


commissioners frankly told him they could not 
advise him to execute his generous scheme, 
nor even provide for his passage across the 
ocean. Lafayette reifiied that the more des¬ 
perate was the condition of the Americans, 
the more urgent was their need of help; and 
that he would procure a vessel for himself. 
He then proceeded to purchase a sloop at Bor¬ 
deaux ; but, although he had taken into confi¬ 
dence none of his relatives except his wife, he 
found, before his vessel was quite ready, that 
the French government had been apprised of 
his intention, and had issued orders for his 
arrest. He therefore hurriedly set sail for a 
Spanish port. Here oflicers met him with 
commands from the king that he should pro¬ 
ceed to Marseilles. They also brought from 
his relatives letters, which ui^braided him for 
his design, and begged liiin to abandon it. His 
young vfife, however, was in perfect sympathy 
with him, and her letter unselfishly urged him 
to persist in the enteri^rise for which he had 
parted from her. Lafayette remained firm. 
Managing to elude his pursuers, he embarked 
for the New World, and reached his destina¬ 
tion in safety, although the passage was long, 
stormy, anal dangerous. 

Madame de Lafayette was left with the sweet 
solace of a little daughter; but, before she re¬ 
ceived her husband’s first letters from America, 
telling of his cordial and grateful reception by 
the colonists, and tenderly speaking of his 
winning Henriette, the lovely infant had been 
consigned to its early grave. The bereaved 
mother, however, had soon the happiness of 
clasping another daughter to her bosom, and 
this child was spared to bo her comfort and to 
welcome with her the return of the gallant 
volunteer to h» home and native land. But it 
was not until peace was declared between Eng¬ 
land and the colonists that Lafayette rejoined 
his family to reside permanently in France. 
During the interval, he had made two -sdsits to 
his home. One of them w'as necessitated by 
serious illness; and, w'hen he re-embarked for 
America, he took with him his brother-in-law, 
the Viscount de Noailles, who also with ardor 
espoused the cause of the struggling colonists. 

Madame de Lafayette’s sisters were all mar¬ 
ried in youth, but the one next younger than 
herself died at the age of twenty-five years. 
In the year of this loss occurred a vdnter of 
u>usual severity, and Madame d’Ayen’s other 
daughters were devoted in their attentions to 
the poor. Madame de Lafayette and her sister 
Pauline, now Madame de Montagu, together 
visited the jails, and sought to relieve, as 
far as possible, the sufterings of their joyless 
inmates. When the former was obliged to 
leave Paris, she committed her proteges to the 
care of this sister, who was active and untiring 
in collecting money from the rich and distri¬ 
buting it among the needy. The mighty Avheel 
of the French Kevolution was now swiftly 
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ajDproaching, although as yet there seemed to 
he every reason to hope that the discontent of 
the peojjle could he appeased without blood¬ 
shed. Madame d’Ayen, however, felt a pre¬ 
sentiment of the troubles that were at hand. 
She was, during this period of suspense, pros¬ 
trated by severe illness, and calmly but gravely 
sj)oke to her children of her fears and the im¬ 
portance of being ready to endure the trials, 
however sharp, which might await them. La¬ 
fayette and all his brothers-in-law sympathized 
with the radicals, although Madame de Mon¬ 
tagu’s husband was less enthusiastic in the 
matter than the others, and she herself consid¬ 
ered the measures taken for reformation little 
adapted to the purpose. 

On the day of the Assembly of the ISTotables, 
which was the beginning of the Revolution, she 
was obliged to remain at home to take care of 
a sick servant; but, while watching over the 
sufferer, she was in spirit with her mother and 
sisters, as they prayed in church that the con¬ 
sultations of the Assembly might be rightly 
guided. Hot long after this her loyal heart 
was shocked by the tidings that Lafayette had 
assumed the command of the National Guard. 
Her health was not firm at the time. She 
fainted upon hearing the news, and was after¬ 
ward so dangerously sick that her physicians 
despaired of her recovery. Her father-in-law, 
with whom she had lived since her marriage, 
was of a passionate and selfish temperament. 
He was also a violent conservative, not from 
principle, but from fear of losing the privi¬ 
leges of his own rank. He was now enraged 
against Lafayette and the Viscount de Hoailles, 
and when either of their wives came to visit 
Madame de Montagu, would quit the house in 
a boyish passion, slamming after him every 
door which he opened. He soon became eager 
to secure his personal safety by leaving the 
country; and, as he could not persuade his son 
to forsake France thus early in her hour of 
trial, he set off alone. A short time only elapsed 
before the Marquis de Montagu, learning that 
the old man was actually overwhelmed with 
grief on account of his continued residence in 
France, reluctantly consented to emigrate. 

While De Montagu was making preparations 
to execute this purpose, Lafayette, with his 
wife and children, started for Auvergne, to take 
up their residence on his own estate of Chava- 
ignae. Louis X VI. had sworn to the Constitu¬ 
tion, and the General, flattering himself that 
the state of the kingdom was one of permanent 
internal peace, had resigned his military com¬ 
mand in the hope of enjoying a tranquil life in 
the bosom of his family. He had now three 
children: Anastasie, born soon after he em¬ 
barked for America the first time, George 
Washington, and Virginie, named for the State 
in whose capital her father’s bust had been set 
up. Madame de Lafayette felt very happy in 
the present prospect of events, and wrote to 


her sister Pauline that they could make her a 
visit on their way to Chavaignac. But Madame 
de Montagu was residing in a castle that be¬ 
longed to her father-in-law, and could not ven¬ 
ture to entertain Lafayette beneath its roof. 
She was therefore comi^elled to decUne the 
ofter, and only allow herself to see her sister 
by going to meet her at a small inn at which 
the travellers stopped on their journey. It was 
a comfort to the sisters to meet even thus fur¬ 
tively, but their parting was particularly sad 
on the part of the younger, who was on the eve 
of exile. In due lime Lafayette and his family 
arrived at Chavaignac. But he was soon drawn 
from his happy retirement to take command of 
an army sent to guard the frontier in conse¬ 
quence of tlie war with Austria. He anxiously 
endeavored to protect the royal family, but the 
queen was afraid to trust him; and, after the 
Reign of Terror was inaugurated, he found 
that he must flee from France if he would save 
his own life. He was attempting to reach 
Holland, when, at Liege, he and his aide-de- 
camp were seized by an Austrian patrol; and, 
on the ground that he was the enemy of all 
crowns, they Avere giAmn up to the Prussians, 
and imprisoned in separate apartments in 
Wesel. 

A fcAV Aveeks after the flight of Lafayette 
from France, his wife was arrested, and de¬ 
tained at Puy. But uj^on her earnest applica¬ 
tion to Brissot, entreating his interference in 
her behalf that she might folloAV the Avish of 
her heart and join her husband, he was so far 
moA^ed to compassion as to allow her to repair 
to ChaA’-aignac upon her parole. This, hoAveAmr, 
did not satisfy the anxious wife, and again she 
Avrote to him in eager but unavailing terms for 
permission to leave the country. She remem¬ 
bered that a diploma of citizenship in the United 
States had been bestowed upon her husband, 
and she Avrote to Washington, begging that he 
would attempt the release of her husband on 
this plea. Months elapsed without bringing 
her a reply; and then, so confident was she that 
the silence of AVashington could not be owing to 
indifference toAvards his old companion-in-arms, 
that she sent to him a second letter. But her 
OAvn freedom was only temporary. She AA^as 
soon arrested again, and confined for seA’'eral 
months at Brionde, from whence she was re¬ 
moved to a prison in Paris. MeanAA'hile her 
father, finding that an abode in France Avas 
dangerous to himself, had gone into exile; but, 
not dreaming that the revolutionists would 
strike at women, had not taken his family from 
the country. About tAvo months, hoAVCA'^er, 
before her second arrest, her grandmother, mo¬ 
ther, and elder sister Avere put under surveil¬ 
lance ; and, after detention for a Avhile in their 
OAvn house, they also were shut up in another 
prison in Paris. The tAvo sisters Avere able for 
a AA'hile to exchange notes, but, shortly'after, 
they Avere deprived of this comfort; the fatal 
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day arrived on which Madame de Lafayette 
was informed that tier thr(3e relatives had been 
guillotined together. At first she was pros¬ 
trated by the heart-rending intelligence, but 
lier vigorous spirit rose again to comfort and 
aid her companions in cruel captivity. The 
American minister was exerting himself in her 
l)ehalf, but she gave her stern Jailers so much 
trouble by her eiforts to succor the other prison¬ 
ers, that her friends dreaded lest her name 
should appear in one of the daily lists of forty 
victims for the guillotine. 

The Leign of Terror at last came to a close, 
and the surviving prisoners were set at liberty 
with the exception of Madame de Latayetti', 
who was so obnoxious to the Convention on 
Ihe General’s account, that she was vStill kept 
in custody. She was summon(;d before Legen¬ 
dre ; but, in reply to his aspersions upon her 
husband, defended him with such e.arnestness, 
that he angrily remanded her to prison. Here 
she remained until February, 1795, when her 
release was effected by the interference of the 
Government of the United States. It had been 
customary for the wives of proscribed emi¬ 
grants to feign a divorce, in order to save at 
least some portion of their property. But to 
this procedure Madame de Lafayette would 
never resort. “What noble imprudence,” 
wrote her husband, after her death, “made 
her remain almost the only woman in France 
whose name was dangerous to her, yet who 
would never change it? Each of her petitions 
and appeals began with the words ‘ La Femme 
Lafayette.’ Never did this woman, so indul¬ 
gent towards party sihrit, allow, when close 
upon the scafibld, a single imputation on me to 
pass without defending me, nor an opportunity 
of showing her principles v/ithout manifesting 
them, and owning that they came from me.” 

As soon as Madame de Lafayette was at 
liberty, she began i^reparations for Joining her 
liusband. Her first step was to proceed to Au¬ 
vergne to resume the charge of her children, 
who had been placed, during her unjust im¬ 
prisonment, under the care of an elderly aunt. 
C havaignac had been confiscated; but, by means 
of borrowing money of the United States min¬ 
ister, and diamonds of her youngest sister, she 
redeemed it, and thus i^rovided a cojnfortable 
home for the kind relative, who had a double 
claim to gratitude, since she had taken care of 
Lafayette in his orj^haned boyhood as well as 
trmiporarilj^ watched over his children. Ma¬ 
dame de Lafayette then sent lier little boy to 
the United States, committing him to the care 
of his namesake. General Washington; and, 
^^'ith her two daughters, the elder of whom was 
only fifteen years of age, set off in an humble 
equipage for Paris. From this city she started 
for Germany with the purpose of proceeding to 
Vienna, and there supplicating the Emperor to 
release her husband. Lafayette ha<l now been 
for a long time imxn’isoiied at 01m utz, in Mo¬ 


ravia, for the Prussians had shifted back to the 
Austrians the odium of holding liim in captiv¬ 
ity. The latter, upon immuring him, informed 
him that he would never again see anything 
Init the walls of his prison, that he would never 
receive tidings of his ffiraily, and that his very 
name would no longer be given him. For a 
while, he was allowed neither knives nor forks, 
and was confined in a damp, dark dungeon, 
where the misery of his abode so wore upon 
him that he lost all his hair. Twice only since 
he was taken to Olmutz had he heard of his 
wife. In 1794, a Dutch physician managed to 
send him a note, saying that she was living; 
and he wrote a reply upon the margin of a 
novel by means of Indian ink and lemon-juice. 
Again, in the succeeding year, through his aide- 
de-camp, a series of whistlings kept up by one 
Xierson after another in the ] 3 rison, enabled him, 
by a preconcerted signal, to understand the 
same good tidings. 

Madame de Lafayette, on her route to Vienna^ 
stopped at Altona, where Madame de Montagu 
was residing with an aunt. Full of deei) emo¬ 
tion was the meeting ot the fond sisters, who 
had suffered so much during the few years that 
had elapsed since they separated at the little inn 
on the road to Chavaignac. Madame de Mon¬ 
tagu’s first words, when her agitation allowed 
her to speak, were, “Did you see them?” 
meaning their martyred relatives. The elder 
sister was obliged to reply in the negative, but 
she had heard of the noble constancy with 
which they met their fate from the lips of the 
good priest, who, in disguise, attended them 
even to the scaffold. ‘Whereas, Madame de 
Montagu had only received his sad but ani¬ 
mating account by means of letters, written 
upon cambric handkerchiefs, which her young¬ 
est sister, Madame de Gramont, had contrived 
to send her by a messenger, who brought them 
concealed in the lining of his coat. Madame de 
Lafayette’s aunt now advised her to abandon 
the scheme of Joining the General, from con¬ 
sideration of what she and her little girls must 
suffer in inison life. But the wife’s purpose 
could not be shaken; and, after brief enjoy¬ 
ment of her sister’s society, she proceeded to 
Vienna. It was not without difficulty that a 
personal interview with the Emperor was ob¬ 
tained ; but, finally, her earnest suit was suc¬ 
cessful, and she was permitted to repair to the 
old dismal fortress at Olmutz upon condition 
that she should become a prisoner as close as 
her husband. 

As her eyes fell upon the massive outer walls 
of the prison, after her long, wearisome, anx¬ 
ious Journey, her heart leajjt for Joy, and she 
exclaimed, in the words of Tobit, “ Blessed be 
God that liveth forever, and blessed be> His 
kingdom, for he doth scourge and have mercy. 
I will praise Him in the land of my captivity.” 
Jovous was the meeting between the General 
and his wife and children, but scarcely had 
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they embraced each other before tliey were in¬ 
terrupted by officials, who demanded of the 
newly-arrived their purses and silver forks. 
The hardships which Lafayette had under¬ 
gone during his long conliiiement had sadly 
changed his personal appearance, but his suf¬ 
ferings had not destroyed the natural buoyancy 
of his temperament, and the reunited family 
settled cheerfully into the unvaried routine of 
prison life. The young ladies had a cell to 
themselves, which, like their parents’, was fur¬ 
nished with a curtainless bed, two chairs, two 
tables, and a stove. The family took breakfast 
together, and then the mother accompanied her 
daughters to their apartment, where she re¬ 
mained until dinner time. The rest of the day 
was passed with the General. In the early 
evening, a cori^oral appeared with his heavy 
keys, and the young girls marched back to their 
own cell; one of them blushing violently as they 
passed between the sabres of the soldiers on 
duty; the other looking disdainful, or amused, 
as her mood might be. Madame de Lafayette 
was in possession of a copy of Buftbn, and oc- 
cui)ied herself in writing upon its margin a 
memoir of her excellent mother. Anastasie’s 
skilful hands made an old coat furnish mate¬ 
rial for shoes for her father; and the little Vir- 
ginie, under her sister’s guidance, helped to 
make corsets and dresses. But Madame de 
Lafayette’s health failed in this close confine¬ 
ment, and, although she was allowed a phy¬ 
sician, who could communicate with her by 
talking in Latin to her husband, she could not 
obtain permission to leave the prison for a 
change of air except upon condition of never 
returning to it. She therefore resigned her¬ 
self to her fate, until the United^ States and 
England, both strongly remonstrating with 
Bonaparte, the Consul required the Austrian 
government to release Lafayette and his faith¬ 
ful aide-de-camp. Five years had rolled heavily 
away since the General’s arrest at Liege; and, 
for nearly two years, his wife and daughters 
had shared the rigors of his captivity. 

Madame de Montagu’s present home was on 
the Lake of Ploen, in Holstein; and, to this 
spot, the released i^risoners wended their way. 
When they reached their destination, Madame 
de Montagu heard the ijostilion’s horn; and, 
hastening to leap into a boat, was quickly car¬ 
ried across the lake to meet the party upon the 
opposite shore. With what joy she recrossed 
the water with Madame de Lafayette and Vir- 
ginie seated in the same boat with herself; 
while Anastasie, the General, the Marquis de 
Montagu, and the aide-de-camp occupied an¬ 
other. Once more in possession of freedom 
and the society of cherished relatives, the mo¬ 
ther and her daughters i^assed happy days in 
the quiet occupations of reading, working, and 
conversation. After the lapse of a few months, 
the family circle was widened and enriched by 
the return of young Lafayette from the United 


States, and in the spring the wedding of Anas¬ 
tasie and a brother of her father’s aide-de-camp 
was celebrated. 

Madame de Lafayette’s health had been un¬ 
dermined in the Olmutz prison, and was still 
very delicate. But as soon as she felt able to 
assume the care of a large household, she re¬ 
moved with her family to the village of Vianen, 
in Holland, where she had the pleasure of 
entertaining both her sisters at the same time. 
The General’s immense fortune had been mostly 
confiscated, and his means were now so limited 
that his wife could sometimes provide, for a 
party of fifteen or more persons, no more sub¬ 
stantial dish than a preparation of eggs. The 
Marquis de Montagu declared that he had but 
one good dinner while he was in Holland, and 
then he did not dine at the General’s. Despite 
all this, however, the three sisters found sufii- 
cient happiness in their reunion; and, as though 
the days were not long enough for them, would 
sit up until midnight, shivering in their cold 
room, but forgetting discomfort in eager con¬ 
versation. Before separating, they drew up 
together, in commemoration of their martyred 
relatives, a litany, which they agreed to repeat 
daily, that, however far apart their earthly 
homes might be, in spirit they might be united. 
One brief extract from the litany must suffice 
to exhibit the animus of the whole :— 

“Let us enter into the spirit of these dear 
victims when they made ready for their death, 
filled with resignation and burning charity. 
After their example let us pray for their ene¬ 
mies, and, as it is said in the last lines of their 
will, let us not only forgive them, but pray God 
to fill them with His mercy. Let us strive to 
gather up fresh blessings for the fulfilment of 
the duties of our station. Let us entreat the 
Lord to, increase in us His love, to fulfil His 
holy will in us. Let us join our devotions to 
those of the Church Militant, the Church Suf¬ 
fering, and above all to the Church Triumiffiant, 
in the eternal song of the Heavenly Jerusalem. 
Amen. Alleluia!” 

It soon became necessary for the family party 
at Vianen to break up. But in the course of a 
few years all the sisters were again settled in 
France, and each had received her share in their 
mother’s property. One common subject of 
solicitude weighed upon their hearts. This 
was to discover where the precious relics of 
their slaughtered kindred had been deposited. 
It was a difficult matter to search out, for the 
revolutionary tribunals had studiously con¬ 
cealed it. Finally Madame de Montagu heard 
of a young Avoman, Mademoiselle Paris by 
name, a Avorker upon lace, who could give her 
the anxiously-desired information; and having 
found the girl in her humble lodgings, listened 
Avith intense sympathy and interest to her thrill¬ 
ing story. Mademoiselle Paris had Avith her 
OAvn eyes seen her aged, infirm father, and the 
kind brother who supported the Avhole family, 
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guillotined together; and when their bodies, 
with those of other victims, were thrown into 
large blood-stained carts, mechanically had fol¬ 
lowed the remains, and found that they were 
hastily and carelessly buried at Piopus, near 
the ruins of an old convent. Madame de La¬ 
fayette and her sister Pauline proceeded to the 
designated spot. They could not doubt that 
this was the resting-place of the bodies of their 
loved ones, since the latter were guillotined at 
the same place where Mademoiselle Paris’s re¬ 
latives suffered, and, as the guillotine had only 
stood there six weeks, although within that 
brief interval thirteen hundred persons were 
slain by it, there was every reason to believe 
that all the victims were interred at Picpus. 
Madame de Lafayette and her sister at first 
designed to erect upon this spot a memorial 
only to their own relatives, but further consi¬ 
deration induced them to feel that it should 
commemorate all the sufferers. They therefore 
started the project, and the work gradually in¬ 
creased, until the present memorial was fin¬ 
ished. This is a large church, dark and solemn 
in its general aspect, but grand and costly. 
Two walls of the choir are comiDletely covered 
with tablets, bearing the names of the thirteen 
hundred victims commemorated by the sacred 
edifice. The old convent is now used in part 
for a nunnery, and in part as a college for train¬ 
ing missionaries for the heathen. 

The more striking incidents of Madame de 
Lafayette’s life had now transpired. Her health 
continued infirm, but she took great interest in 
a village school, which she had established at 
Chavaignac, and lived on, a blessing to her 
family and acquaintances, until in the year 
1807 it became evident that her enfeebled consti¬ 
tution was giving way. The state of Madame 
de Grammont’s health prevented her from leav¬ 
ing her own home. But Madame de Montagu 
hastened to the bedside of her cherished sister 
Adrienne, to soothe her declining days, and 
catch her last utterances of affection and devo¬ 
tion. Already the failing body had clouded the 
mind, and the invalid was at times delirious. 
Yet even her unconscious words betrayed the 
usual tenor of her thoughts. She would think 
that her mother was still living, and inquire 
concerning her. The third of December she fan¬ 
cied was a day in Easter-tide. Her sister told 
her that it was the Advent season. “'Well,” 
she rejoined, “it is a time of longing. Life is 
short. Happy he who has lived for God.” 
Again, she thought that a Friday was Sunday. 
Her sister sweetly rectified the mistake by say¬ 
ing, “ It is the day of the cross.” “ True,” she 
replied, “I unite myself to it with aU my 
heart.” 

“Are you a Christian?” she said one day to 
her husband. “ Of what sect? Ah! I know; 
you are a Fayettiste.” 

The General smiled sadly, as he answered, 
“ So were you, I think.” 


“Yes,” rejoined the devoted wife, “I would 
give my life for that sect, but first of all one 
must be a Christian. You admire Jesus Christ, 
and one day you will own His Divinity. 'Will 
you come with me to martyrdom?” 

Her husband replied that he would go any¬ 
where with her—words which gave her intense 
delight, since she took them as a promise that 
he would be a Christian. 

In an hoiir of perfect consciousness that the 
Angel of Death had summoned her, she broke 
forth into the same hymn of Tobit, in which 
she had found expression for her joyous emo¬ 
tion, when upon the point of joining her hus¬ 
band in prison. On Christmas Eve came the 
end. Many loving mourners stood around her 
bed. A nephew read the prayers for the dying; 
and when his voice ceased, her sister, as she 
gazed at the serene face of the sufferer, repeated: 
“I will lay me down in peace to take my rest, 
for it is Thou, Lord, only that makest me dw^ell 
in safety.” Before the clock struck twelve, her 
weary sinrit was at rest. 

After the decease of his resolute, loving wife, 
Lafayette wrote to his old aide-de-cami^:— 

“She was fourteen, I sixteen, when her heart 
amalgamated itself with all that could interest 
me. I always thought I loved her well, and 
needed her much; but only when losing her 
did I fully understand what remains for me of 
a life which had seemed full of troubles, but 
for which there is now no possible happiness 
and well being. ... I owed to her a happi¬ 
ness without break or cloud. Much as she 
loved me, with I may say a passionate affec¬ 
tion, I never saw the least shade of exigeance or 
discontent, nothing that did not leave the freest 
course to all my enterprises, and if I looked 
back to the time of our youth I could recall 
traits of unexampled forbearance and gene¬ 
rosity. You have always seen her heart and 
mind Avith me in my sentiments and politics, 
rejoicing at all that could conduce to my glory, 
and far more at what, as she said, made me 
fully known; above all delighted when she saw 
me sacrifice opportunities of glory to a right 
principle. 

“ Her devotion was also peculiar. Never in 
these thirty-four years did it cause me a shadow 
of inconvenience. All her observances were 
regulated with a view to my convenience . . 
and the hope she expressed was always that, 
with the uprightness she knew I possessed, I 
should yet be convinced. Her last recommen¬ 
dations to me were in this spirit. She begged 
me, for the love of her, to read certain books, 
which I will certainly examine once more with 
true earnestness, and to teach me to love her 
religion she called it sovereign liberty.” 

Again, in 1824, when, at the nation’s invita¬ 
tion, Lafayette came to this country vdth his 
son, his thoughts, in the midst of bis triumphs, 
sadly reverted to her whom he termed la meil- 
leure pariie de moimemej and he wrote: “She 
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whose trust in the XJnited States never failed, 
foresaw for me all that we have found. I love 
to think that her blessing has prevailed to bring 
us all the happiness we experience in this 
world.” 

Five years after the return of Lafayette to 
Ms native land occurred another French revo¬ 
lution, in which he acted as leader, and not 
omly exerted his influence to prevent excesses, 
but yielded his private preference for a republic, 
and established Louis Philipx)e on the throne— 
a ^‘monarchy surrounded by republican insti¬ 
tutions.” But he had already passed the al¬ 
lotted term of human life, and soon withdrew 
from the arena of politics. During the winter 
df 1834, his health appeared to be failing. On 
the first day of May, in that year, he wrote the 
last letter which he ever penned. It was ad¬ 
dressed to the president of the Society for Negro 
Emancipation at Glasgow, and told of the ear¬ 
nest desire which Washington and other of the 
founders of our country felt to have it delivered 
from the fatal incubus of slavery. About three 
weeks after writing this epistle, Lafayette 
dosed his eyes in the dreamless sleep of death. 
His obsequies were celebrated with great hon¬ 
ors, and, in accordance with his own request, 
Ms remains were interred at Picpus, where 
rested the body of his loved and loving Avife. 

Five years later, Madame de Montagu, with 
a frame worn by many sorrows, but still strong 
in spirit, placed in the hands of her daughter 
tlie crucifix ring, which her sister Adrienne, on 
her death-bed, had committed to her keeping, 
and shortly after calmly passed on to the Silent 
Land. 

The youngest of the five sisters of Noailles, 
Rosalie, or Madame de Grammont, was now 
the sole survivor of those children, in regard 
to whom their mother’s chief desire had been, 
tliat she might at last be able to meet her 
Maker, and say, “Of those that Thou gavest 
me have I lost none.” Madame de Grammont 
lived until the year 1853. During the revolu¬ 
tion of 1848, one of her daughter’s children said 
to her:— 

“ Grandmother, suppose to-morrow morning 
you saw the guillotine set up in our square, as 
it was in the time of the Terror, should you not 
be rather uneasy?” 

“ My poor dear,” quietly replied the old lady, 
“that is not the question. Must we not die? 
The great point is to be ready. As to the kind 
of death, that is a mere detail.” 


Oh, how beautiful it is to love ! EA’^en thou 
■Qiat sneerest and laughest in cold indifterence or 
scorn if others are near thee—thou, too, must 
acknowledge its truth when thou art alone, and 
confess that a foolish world is prone to laugh in 
public at what in private it reveres as one of 
the highest impulses of our nature—namely, 
Ip^e. 


TO MY LITTLE NAMESAKE. 

BY LINDA AVARFEL. 

“ Linda, Ave have named the baby for j'-ou.” 

Mrs. — 

Birdie, in your cradle nest! 

Though my lips have ne’er caressed, 

Nor my fingers lightly pressed 
Your wee frame— 

Tenderly my heart is stirred 
By a mother’s written word. 

That she calls her household bird 
By my name. 

Lovingly your image fair. 

In my inmost heart has share, 

And I cherish fondly there 
Dreams of thee! 

Pure and holy is the thought. 

By your unseen presence brought, 

Of a love as yet untaught 
Unto me. 

Baby ! though I ne’er should know 
Your pure features here below, 

Words of kindness, ere I go. 

Let me say! 

“ Linda!” while you bear my name, 

Let no crimson spot of shame 
Blot its fair, unsullied fame. 

While I stay. 

From life’s sorrows oft, that rise— 

Life’s best angels in disguise— 

Learn this lesson and be wise, 

“ Life is brief.” 

Read, Avith thoughts of pUre intent. 
Warning Avords in kindness meant, 

List the teachers God hath sent. 

Love and Grief. 

Baby! so the SAvift years fly. 

Drawing closer earth and sky, 

They Avill call us both to lie 
In the tomb; 

But, ere life’s sands are all told. 

Earth to me will have groAvn cold ; 

I’ll be feeble, gray, and old. 

In your bloom. 

Birdie 1 Avhen the years have floAvn, 

And your feet can Avalk alone— 

When upon your heart has grown 
Maidenhood! 

Keep you, darling, from the strife 
Of a sickly, fevered life. 

And from ill with pleasures rife, 

Pure and good. 

Ever close your guileless heart 
’Gainst the tempter’s ready art. 

Mine has learned that joys depart, 

Why not thine 1 

You, like me, may shed hot tears. 

Like me, be oppressed Avith fears. 

Ere come and gone hare tAvice ten years. 
Baby, mine I 

Guide aright those little feet. 

That Avhen life has fled so fleet, 

They may tread the golden street 
Up above: 

Keep your lips from guile of men. 

That when rings the glad “ Amen !” 

They may sing, Avith thousands ten, 

“ G-od is love !” 


A Faithful friend is better than gold. 

1 
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THE YOKE OF GOLD. 

A STOBY OF THE HEABT. 

BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 

CHAPTEB I. 

“Good heavens, how beautiful! 'SYho is 
she?” 

It was the closing day of Madam AVilhurst’s 
boarding-school for young ladies—a select and 
fashionable establishment of high repute in a 
s<nithern city; and the annual public exhibi¬ 
tion brought together the usual concourse of 
guests. In the great hall of the seminary, 
among a throng of guests who gathered about 
the entrance door, stood a gentleman of appa¬ 
rently forty years. He was handsome, so far 
as regularity of features, still luxuriant hair, 
dark eyes, and fine form go to make up per¬ 
sonal beauty; and the expression of his face, 
with the carriage of his head, betokened haugh¬ 
tiness and strength of imperious will. 

He it was who had uttered the exi:)ression, 
which was now repeated: “How beautiful I 
'NVho is she?” as a tall, magnificent, dark- 
haired girl, among the graduating class, came 
forward during the exercises and had occasion 
to pass near the group of gentlemen. She was 
indeed very beautiful—with rich braids of lust¬ 
rous, purple-black hair wound round a queenly 
head, a form which might have been moulded 
from a sculxDtor’s Juno, and almond-shaped 
eyes which gazed proudly, almost scornfully, 
over the sea of faces crowded into that vast hall. 

“ How self-possessed ! how like a queen she 
treads! One would think she had been in 
society all her life !” again said the stranger to 
the gentleman nearest him. “Do you know 
her, Alexander?” 

“ Which one of the fair bevy elicits such 
warm admiration, Hoffman?” returned the 
gentleman addressed, with a smile. “Yonder 
lovely blonde, with those golden curls, in the 
window opposite ? To my mind, she is one of 
the fairest flowers in this wilderness of beauty. ” 

The last speaker was a young man, and evi¬ 
dently an acquaintance of Balph Hoffman, who 
was a wealthy Georgian, and widower of some 
five years’ standing. 

“ Pshaw, no, Alexander ! None of your pale, 
hlue-eyed violets for me 1 I mean that stately 
creature who is now standing there, by that 
desk, with those scarlet flowers in her hair. 
Such eyes I such a queenly dignity! But you 
haven’t told me if you know her?” 

“ No, I do not; for I am as much of a stranger 
as yourself here. I only came to escort Miss 
Gregory home. Her father was taken suddenly 
ill; and, as I am passing through Charleston 
mi my return from my New York trip, he 
desired me to take charge of Miss Kate. But 
how chances it that I meet you here, Mr. Hoff¬ 
man? You leave your place so seldom lately. ” 

“Well, Alexander, you see I wrote to Ma¬ 


dame Williurst here last summer, desiring her 
to procure, me a governess for my girls, for you 
know she has the reputation of turning out 
accomplished scholars from this school of hers, 
and in her reply she stated that, among her 
graduating class, there was one young lady— 
Miss St. Orme, an orphan—who is educating 
herself for a teacher, and who expressed her 
Avillingness to go back to Georgia with nui 
would I come for her—so, arrangements being 
complete, that is what brings me here to-day, 
the prospect of having one of these ladies re¬ 
turn with me.” 

“Ah, that’s it, then!” replied his friend. 
“And pray, point out to me, Mr. Hoffman, 
among the group, the iiarticular young lady 
who is to fill the minds of the Misses Hoffman 
with a knowledge of the varied graces and ac¬ 
complishments Madam Wilhurst imi^arts to 
her pupils.” 

“That’s more than I have learned myself, 
yet,” smiled the gentleman, “for I liaA’^e ar¬ 
rived but a few hours—got in by the morning 
boat. In fact, haven’t found time to pay my 
respects to the madam yet—shall probably wait 
till evening. Y"ou will be present at her re¬ 
union, of course?” 

“And what if your daughters’ governess 
should prove to be yonder brunette you just 
now so rhapsodized?” queried the young man 
with a smile. “ I should begin to look out for 
the widower’s weeds, in that case^ eh !” 

“ Oh, impossible ! She a governess !” and 
Mr. Hoffman’s eyes again rested admiringly 
upon the stately girl; “ don’t you believe that, 
Alexander ! More likely slie is some million¬ 
aire’s heiress; the pride of some fond old 
father’s heart. She is a Creole, I should say; 
and more fitted to fill men’s hearts with pas¬ 
sionate love than young girls’ heads with 
French and music. I am too old to hope to 
gather such youthful blossoms,” he added, 
with a half smile, half sigh. “ Why, she can 
scarcely be four years older than my Elise— 
scarce seventeen, I dare say !” 

“ The data of one’s age is formed less by the 
years that glide over our heads than the records 
of our hearts, if we may credit the poets,” 
smiled Alexander in reply. “And, most as¬ 
suredly, to a well-preserved man of scarce forty 
summers like yourself, the experiences of Time 
have not brought their maturest lessons. 
Therefore, I consider yonder beauty, yoimg 
though she be, scarce unattainable. ‘Faint 
heart never won,’ you know, Mr. Hoffman.” 

“Nonsense! we are building chateaux d’Es- 
pafjne, my dear sir!” replied Mr. Hoffman, 
whose earnest gaze in the direction of the beau¬ 
tiful brunette—an intense, i^assionate gaze, 
quite like a younger man’s—revealed that he 
was not quite so unconcerned as his tone im¬ 
plied. “ But hist! the exercises are about to 
commence,” referring to his printed catalogue 
of exercises for the day, “with an essay on 
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‘ Woman’s spliero’—and tliere comes the au¬ 
thor; a slight, delicate, pretty girl, isn’t she? 
‘Sara Haseltine.’ Let us listen to A\diat the 
little lady tells us about her sisters’ ‘ Sphere’!” 

It was not the beauty of the reader which ar¬ 
rested the attention of all, and caused the 
breathless stillness which i)ervaded the entire 
assembly—for she was not dowricd with that 
gilt of many of those young daughters of 
the South whom Madam Wilhurst numbered 
among her j)upils, though a slight flush suffused 
her cheek and mounted to her pale, broad 
brow, over which her brown hair was parted 
sirai^ly and drawn plainly away; but it was 
the music of her clear, sweet voice, and the 
singular eloquence, truth, and beauty of the 
words that fell from her lips, that charmed and 
hushed the audience with that spell which Ge¬ 
nius always builds around the heart. AVlmn 
the fair reader had closed, and gracefully re¬ 
tired, a murmur of admiration circled round 
the hall. 

“ That young lady is an honor to the school. 
She has no common endowments. Who is 
she?” asked a benevolent-looking old gentle¬ 
man, who sat near one of the assistant teachers 
beside the rostrum. 

“Miss Haseltine—daughter of Judge Hasel- 
tiiie, of Massachusetts. She excels particularly 
in comi^osition. Some day she will certainly 
become a most charming authoress. Indeed, 
the young ladies here already call her their 
Madame de Stack” 

“Aha ! Judge Haseltine’s daughter ! I must 
shake hands with her, by and by, for her 
father’s sake—we were classmates together, in 
our youth, at Harvard College. A right talented 
girl, that’s certain; and if she lives to w'rite 
books, may I live to have the reading of ’em, 
for my old head is completely turned by that 
essay of hers!” and the old gentleman put on 
his glasses and looked after the blushing girl 
who had retired to a distant seat. 

The afternoon drew to a close. The last ex¬ 
ercise was over. Diplomas were awarded to 
the graduating class, about twenty in number, 
among whom were Miss Haseltine and the 
beautiful brunette who had so enchanted Hoft- 
man’s attention, and whom he impatiently 
avaited to take part, in turn, among the gradu¬ 
ates. But no public exercise was assigned her, 
although he had the satisfaction of watching 
her as she i^layed a brilliant accompaniment at 
the grand inano, while the voices of the youth¬ 
ful band swelled out in the “ Farewell Hymn.” 
By some oversight her name was not upon the 
written order of exercises ; and when the prin- 
d eal pronounced it, on presenting her diploma, 
there was a stir of some one leaving the hall, 
and it escaped him. But he followed her with 
id miring gaze, as she proudly stepped back to 
her station in the class; and ho watched her 
while her snowy fingers swept the piano keys ; 
Uiiiii walked thoughtfully to his hotel, men¬ 


tally recurring to her elegance and magnificent 
beauty, and saying, “ I shall meet her to-night, 
and I will secure an introduction.” 


CHAPTER II. 

As the twilight shades gathered, three of the 
graduates of the day lingered in the hall to talk 
over the events of the closing exhibition—those 
three, the fair blonde Avhom Alexander had 
designated. Miss Haseltine, and the elegant 
brunette. 

“ Well, for my part, I am perfectly delighted 
that my school days are over! How, nothing 
to do from morning till night, but call, shop, 
and visit; or receive company. Ho more hate¬ 
ful i^roblems—no more long music —no 

more Italian or French exercises! All these 
past—and I, a young lady, ready for my dehU 
de soci6t(^, as Mam’selle Folie would say. AVhy, 
I could jump for very joy!” and, suiting the 
action to the word, the merry girl skipped up 
and down the floor. 

“ Hetta, I believe your head is turned! You 
surely don’t mean to put by all your studies 
and devote your time exclusively to ifleasure?” 
queried Sara Haseltine. 

“And pray, why not, my wise friend Sara? 
Hav’n’t we had enough of books all these long 
years at Charleston? Study Hot I! I 

never mean to look between the covers of a 
class-book again; and as for the very ghost of 
one of ’em, why, I ’ll burn or bury it, like the 
students do Euclid at college.” 

“I think you’d better retract that resolu¬ 
tion,” replied her friend, quietly. “/ should 
regard my books as very traitorous friends, if 
they and I could part company so easily.” 

“ Oh, dear! How, Sara Haseltine, you might 
as well talk to the wind, and bid it cea^e blow¬ 
ing among the magnolias in yonder garden, as 
expect to change my nature to a steady, serious 
one like yours. You know that you love books, 
else you wouldn’t sit night after night in your 
room, writing, writing — eternally scribbling 
aw'ay like the veriest blue-stocking in exist¬ 
ence—while the other girls are either asleep or 
at their windows star-gazing. And then, Sara, 
those terribly long compositions that you write! 
a great deal longer than Doctor Dumbar’s ser¬ 
mons we ’re forced to sit and listen to twice 
every Sunday! Bah, it makes mo shudder 
when I think of you as a ‘ literary lady’ in the 
future! Inky fingers—long hair dangling about 
your neck—slipshod-—oh dear, how I shall pity 
you when I go to visit you, as I’ve promised;” 
and tlie giddy girl laughed. 

Miss Haseltine could not forbear a smile at 
the i^icture her lively friend had drawn ; but 
she had no time to reply, for again Hetta spoke, 
this time to their companion, who had hitherto 
stood silently at the window in a somewhat 
dreamy, abstracted mood. 
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“ Come, Clemeiice, you must take my part!” 
urged Netta Lorimer. “The majority rules, 
you know ; and I want to convert Sara over to 
my views. Tell her you agree with me that, 
when we leave school, we leave study, and we 
will conquer her yet!” 

“Miss Lorimer, I presume, forgets that there 
are some who are forced to earn their daily 
bread by their school acquirements, while 
others go to elegant homes to partake of the 
luxuries wealth can procure !” and Clemence 
St. Orme spoke bitterly, and with a flash of her 
dark eyes, then turned away and left the hall 
with quick step. 

“Why, Ketta, I’m sorry you said that to 
her ! You know she leaves to-morrow for the 
far South as governess ; and, with her quick 
temper and proud heart, she feels her situation 
too keenly to be reminded of it.” 

“ Dear me ! Clemence is in one of her grand 
moods. I’ve been watching her all day, and 
one would have thought she was a queen—so 
lofty and scornful! I’m sure I meant nothing 
when I spoke, and now I’m sure I sha’n’t run 
after her aYl beg her ladyship’s pardon, for I 
must hurry to my room and try on my tunic 
Miss Modiste sent this noon. I know you ’ll 
like it—she’s trimmed it exquisitely I 'What 
are you going to wear, Sara ? But I shall see 
to-night!” and without waiting a reply, the 
thoughtless girl tripped away, leaving Sara to 
overtake the oftended Miss St. Orme, who was 
passing with majestic step through the walk 
leading to the boarding-house. Miss Haseltine 
passed her arm affectionately about her, saying 
—“Don’t think about it, Clemence! Netta is 
so thoughtless, you know; she did not mean to 
wound your feelings.” 

“ The irate girl reiflied not for a moment, then 
said bitterly—“ It is not that! It is not that I 
care a particle for what that vain, foolish little 
thing said ; but I cannot endure that my future 
should pass amid the drudgery of the school¬ 
room, when I so pine for a different lot. It galls 
and kills me ! Why was I not born wealthy ?” 
and she spoke passionately. “Why are some 
steeped in luxury, and others in the deepest pov¬ 
erty ? I hate them—everybody who is thus so¬ 
cially above me—all the girls—daughters of the 
rich ! by their looks—for they dare not in words 
—they taunt me with being the ‘ poor governess! ’ 
Of all the sixty young girls who leave this 
school to-morrow, I am the only one who goes 
forth to earn her own living !” 

“My dear Clemence, do you hate all the 
girls?” Sara Haseltine's voice was tenderly 
reproachful as she said this. 

“ Forgive me, Sara, you know I never meant 
you. You are the only one I ever loved ; you 
are so good—so different from the others.” 

“ Do you imagine that happiness is always an 
accompaniment to wealth?” asked Sara. 

“Don’t talk! don’t talk! It’s of no use! 
Don’t I see it daily—the i^leasures that money 


brings its possessor ? If I were rich, I’d risk but 
I’d be happy enough !” Then, after a brief si¬ 
lence, she said abruptly: “I was pointed out 
Mr. Hoffman among the visitors, to-day. Mad¬ 
am Wilhurst told one of the teachers that he 
is eminently wealthy; and bis farm is one of 
the largest in Georgia.” 

“ It will be very pleasant for you that his twx) 
daughters are so amiable and such lovely girls 
as Kate Gregory represents them to be.” 

Clemence made no rei)ly to this, but con¬ 
tinued. “ He is a widower, too. They say his 
wife wore the most splendid jewels of any lady 
in the South. He took her to Washington 
every winter. I wonder if he will ever marry 
again?” 

“ Why, Clemence, are you forming matrimo¬ 
nial calculations already ? Beckoning on bring¬ 
ing your personal charms to bear on Mr. Hoff¬ 
man?” asked Sara, laughingly. 

“Would it be so strange that I should wish 
to escape ser\dtude ?” said the girl bitterly. “I 
tell you, Sara Haseltine, I would go to Georgia 
that man’s wife, stranger though he is, to-moiv 
row, rather than be bound down to a depend¬ 
ent x)osition. Don’t look so strangely at me! 

I mean what I say. I know I’m beautitul!” 
and the proud arch of her snowy neck confirm¬ 
ed her assertion. 

Sara Haseltine did not answer her, for the 
vdld light of her dark eyes and the compressed 
curve of the scarlet lip pained her ; but she ten¬ 
derly kissed Clemence’s crimson cheek, and 
said gently—“ Here we are, at the door : will 
you come to my room after you are dressed for 
the evening?” Clemence nodded assent, and 
they separated. 

“ She knows she is beautiful!” and she will 
win him. Kate Gregory tells me he is a pas¬ 
sionate admirer of beauty ; I can foresee it all. 
She will win him, and with, or without love, 
she will marry him ?” With a heavy sigh Sara 
Haseltine entered the long supper hall. 

As she passed to her seat, Netta Lorimer 
plucked at her sleeve and pulled her down to 
whisper, “ How scornful our queen looks : we 
shall not dare approach her to-night. Mr. Alex¬ 
ander, Kate Gregory’s friend, told her after ex¬ 
ercises to-night that Mr. Hoffman had gone into 
raptures over ‘ that tall, stately girl, with such 
eyes and air.* And he inquired her out of Kate, 
and when he found she was the governess, said 
he imagined she wouldn’t remain the Hoffman 
girls’ governess long. But mum ! Madame’s 
eyes are turned this way—now I’m Miss Pro¬ 
priety again!” and the gay girl bent her ga 2 ^ 
very demurely over the plate whereon lay a 
very thin slice of toast. 

And Miss Haseltine passed on to her seat at 
table ; while “ Queen” Clemence ate her supper 
very calmly, as though quite oblivious of her 
resolve for the evening, as she was certainly of 
her new admirer, Mr. Hoffman. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Clemence St. Okme was an orphan. Her 
mother, the only child of a money-getting, 
money-loving, and iron-willed old merchant of 
New York City, had committed the uniDardon- 
able sin of falling in love and elox^ing with her 
music teacher, a wily Frenchman, who, not 
content with simi)ly fulfilling the duties of his 
vocation, had whispered into the ears of his 
inipil the sweeter tones of love, and so per¬ 
suaded her to an elopement, telling her that 
when all was over her father would forgive and 
tiike her hack to his heart and home again. 

But St. Orme had miscalculated. The en¬ 
treaties of his wife were in vain. Her letters 
were returned unopened; and henceforth no 
word passed between the estranged fiither and 
daughter. One child, Clemence, was given 
them; and this child, Mrs. St. Orme hoped, 
would be the means of bringing about a recon¬ 
ciliation between them and her offended parent. 
Accordingly, when Clemence was about four 
years of age, she was one day dressed very pret¬ 
tily by her mother, instructed in some sentences 
she should say to “ grandpapa,” and led by her 
mother to the door of his mansion, where a ser¬ 
vant, whom she had gained over to her i)lan, 
admitted the child to the room of the merchant, 
who, sick and morose, at that time was confined 
to the house. 

Little Clemence sprang forward with all the 
artlessness of childhood ; but when she saw the 
stern old man, who exclaimed to the servant 
who closely followed her—“John, whose child 
is that ? They have not dared to send here that 
brat to coax and fondle me ! Tell me, sir, how 
came that child here ?” she shrank back. Thun¬ 
derstruck and frightened, the old servant tried 
to explain, but only increased the old man’s 
ire. “Take her away ! Take her away, I tell 
you ! I will not hear her ! That cursed French¬ 
man shall not wheedle me so!” he thundered 
out. 

The servant took the child screaming with 
fright from the room, and gave her into the hands 
of her mother, saying, “Lord, it’s no use, 
ma’am. He would’nt hear her at all!” and 
thus was crushed the last hoi)e in the mother’s 
heart. 

For the first few years of their marriage St. 
Orme had labored industriously at his j^rofes- 
sion, but when he found that the old merchant 
w'as not likely to forgive and recall his daugh¬ 
ter, he grew unkind, and sometimes taunted her 
with her folly in marrying him. And that was 
more bitter than all other griefs—to be thus up¬ 
braided for the very step into which he had 
persuaded her ! Yet St. Orme had clung to the 
belief that this last appeal would not be in 
vain; but when his wife aj^iieared, leading the 
little Clemence, and, sinking into a chair, said 
faintly: “He sent her from him! He would 
not speak to his own grandchild!” Then all 


the ire of that base man’s nature burst forth 
ui)on her defenceless head, and, after a long 
tirade of abusive words, he left the house and 
bent his stejis to a gambling-saloon, which, of 
late, he had freely frequented. 

That night luck seemed to favor him. He 
l^layed high, and won from his partner, a young 
Spaniard of New Orleans, hundred after hun¬ 
dred in quick succession. The Spaniard, mad¬ 
dened by wine and his losses, accused the 
Frenchman of trickery; and St. Orme gave 
back the lie. A dirk-knife gleamed before him 
—he felt a sharp, quick, stinging i)ain, and then 
fell unconscious. All was confusion. St. Orme 
was carried to his lodgings, but before morning 
was a corpse; the police scoured the city, but 
the Spaniard had fled. 

This blow fell with crushing force on poor 
Mrs. St. Orme. For many days she raved in 
delirium; talking constantly of her bleeding 
husband; and when she partially recovered, 
her constitution was shattered. 

If her father ever heard of St. Orme’s death, 
he never mentioned it. When he lay on his 
death-bed, a few weeks later, he jent for his 
lawyer to draw up his last will and testament, 
bequeathing all his property to a nephew in a 
distant city. The legal man ventured to tell 
him that his only daughter was supporting her¬ 
self and child by the scanty profits of her nee¬ 
dle, and for a moment the old man softened. 
But it was for a moment only. He thought 
not of the widowed wife as his own child, who 
had played about his knee in childhood, or as 
the pale, lonely woman, only as the disobe¬ 
dient girl who had dared make that runaway 
match with the forbidden St. Orme, and so he 
closed his ears to the call—and, rigid and un¬ 
bending to the last, died—and his vast wealth 
passed into Uie hands of those who scarcely 
thanked him. 

And, in a few more months, consumption 
did its work on the poor widow. She died— 
and at the tender age of five years, Clemence 
St. Orme was left an orphan ; and, so far as she 
knew, entirely friendless. Even at this early 
ago, music was a passion with the child; and 
this talent had attracted the attention of a gen¬ 
tleman who had known St. Orme in his better 
days, and who, on the death of her mother, re¬ 
ceived her into his family with the benevolent 
intention of giving her an education in common 
with his own children. But intentions, how¬ 
ever creditable, are not always fulfilled. The 
sudden death of this gentleman four years after, 
again threw the orphan on the world; and had 
not the kind lawyer who—possessed of a larger 
share of benevolence than is usually accredited 
his class—had endeavored to interest the dying 
merchant in his daughter, stepped forward, 
the granddaughter of a millionaire might have 
been found in the city almshouse. But the 
kind lawyer interested himself for the young 
oi’iDhan; and, making interest with Madam 
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■Wilhurst, his friend, obtained admission for 
Cleinence in the boarding-school where she 
might be educated for a teacher, and her fond¬ 
ness for music might be turned to account in 
fitting her for her future supi)ort. Perlia|)S 
Clemence’s future might have been different 
had the benevolent old lawyer lived to witness 
her transformation from the child into the 
lovely woman—but he, too, died suddenly, as 
had her other friend; and she had nothing to 
look forward to save a future supi:)ort of her 
own earning, after the seven years stipulated 
that she should remain with Madame Williurst 
had exx)ired. Already had her voco^tion as a 
teacher begun; for during the last two years 
of her scholarship she had filled also the post 
of an under teacher, thus x)artially repaying 
madam. 

Clemence inherited all her fiither’s pride and 
violent temper—though a certain lofty scorn of 
outbreaks hindered the betrayal of this latter. 
She had warmly loved her mother; and she 
yet remembered the scene in her grandfather’s 
room; and, by association, whenever she re- 
c-alled the memory of the one she thought of 
the fortune which should have been hers, and 
so the memory of that old man was a bitter 
thing which rankled in her young heart. ‘Why 
was not she wealthy like the other girls there 
at the seminary? she often asked, and each 
time she hated more and more the memory of 
that unfeeling old man who had left his only 
child to toil and die, when a little from his store 
might have saved her. 

But Clemence, placed as she had been at so 
early an age among those giddy cliildren of 
Fortune who are apt to slight and scorn the 
poor, iDossessed not the sensitiveness of some 
young girls. Her early exxieriences seemed, 
instead, to have hardened her. True, she felt 
a slight keenly, perhaps not so much because 
it was a slight, as because she realized that it 
was called forth because she was a poor girl; 
hence, wealth grew to her a coveted thing, and 
she learned to scorn the station awaiting her 
Avhen her school-days were over. Clemence was 
X^roud, moreover, because she knew she was 
beautiful, and the x^ossessor of talents sux^erior. 
tc those about her; yet there were times when 
she almost cursed the beauty wliich must hence¬ 
forth remain unnoticed in the poor governess, 
and the talents which must enchain her to that 
position. Proud, passionate, aspiring, why 
should she be chained down to so humble a 
sphere, while others, less beautiful, less tal¬ 
ented, should walk a x>n/th of flowers so far 
above her? It was unfair, unetiual! In tke 
same memorj’- in which she blessed her mother, 
she almost cursed her grandfather. But when 
Clemence St. Orme looked into the little mir¬ 
ror which hung in her room, and saw the mag¬ 
nificent beauty reflected there, when some 
unenvioiis schoolmate would say, “Oh, Clem¬ 
ence, how I wish I had your hair and eyes !’’ 


or some flattering chamber-maid would come 
in and say, “Miss St. Orme, let me braid your 
hair for you to-day! What sxfleiidid hair! 
I’ve known young ladies’ faces to make their 
fortunes; and they not half so beautiful as 
you!” and many more such remarks as these 
fell on her ear. Then was it that the ambitious 
girl would say to herself, “If there be any 
power in Beauty, then mine shall work a sx^ell 
on some rich man’s heart, and I will mary the 
fortune my old grandfather withheld from ine!” 

At Madam Wilhurst’s, although it was 
known that Clemence St. Orme’s education 
was conducted with a view to her future voca¬ 
tion, yet the haughty, taciturn girl was as proud 
in her scornful dignity of manner as if gold and 
lands were her portion, like the other pupils’. 
She was too proud to solicit friendship; and 
thus often, by her lofty manner, she X'>rovoked 
dislike and hostility, where she might have 
won regard. 

An instance of arrogant x'>ride one day roused 
her fiery temx^er. She was in the music-room ; 
where the French teacher, provoked beyond 
endurance by the limxnng measure of the air 
one of his young lady x^^h^Bs was playing, 
nervously tapped his long, slender fingers upon 
the pia^iio lid, and in a vexed tone cried out: 
“ Oh, not good! not good ! Fm 6«c?, mam^sellnl 
I fear you do not practice mooch as Mam’selle 
St. Orme. Elle est une diligent pupile V’ 

“Miss St. Orme will xdfiy you that x^^tssage 
then. She has more of an object in view than 
myself in practising often. When one ha.s 
their livelihood to obtain by their talents, it is 
natural they should imxu’ove them.” 

The speaker was a proud, arrogant girl—a 
dark-eyed Louisianian, who, ux:>on her eigh¬ 
teenth birth-day, would come into possession 
of crowded warehouses in Hew Orleans, and 
snowy cotton fields, and broad rice i:>lantations 
stretching far away till the eye was lost in gaz¬ 
ing; and the latter part of her w'ords were 
muttered in an undertone, addressed rather to 
a group of young ladies standing near the 
Xiiano than to Clemence, who was just lea^ung 
the ax^artment. 

But the words reached her; and she turned 
instantly, her dark eyes literally blazing forth 
fire, and her rounded nails sinking deex) into 
the smooth, thick paper of the roll of music 
she held, so convulsively tightened her grasii 
uX^on it. 

She spoke scornfully, in a low, passionate 
voice ; “ Crowded warehouses, and large xdan- 
tations, and gold and jewels, are no doubt a 
very comfortable x'>^^i4mony, but had Mi.ss 
Houston’s father also bequeathed her a very 
moderate share of talents and the rudiments of 
common politeness, the acquisition would have 
certainly been most desirable !” and with tins 
cutting sarcasm she left her victim looking very 
much enraged, but very ]iowerless. 

The above was a samxole of the ways and 
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means whereby Clemence St. Orme held rule 
over her associates. All feared, and none cared 
to x^rovoke her sarcastic tongue. 

There was but one to whom she was drawn 
by any ties of affection. Sara Haseltine was a 
girl of singularly unselfish character, and as 
great a favorite with her mates as Clemence was 
feared. Unselfish in character, endowed with 
strong intellectual capacities, an ardent affec¬ 
tionate nature, and always guided by a strict 
sense of moral rectitude, she was the pride and 
solace of her widowed father, and it was among 
tlie trials of his life when he parted wdth her, 
even for the two years she had spent at 
Madam Wilhurst’s. Mrs. Haseltine had been a 
Southern woman ; and this had determined the 
judge in the choice of a school for his daughter 
—maternal relatives residing in Charleston, 
whose vicinage cheered the otherwise solitary 
hours of the young girl. And thus the period 
of her school-life had been spent pleasantly, 
though it cannot be denied that she felt a thrill 
of pleasure when she saw it ended—for now she 
should rejoin her father again, to cheer his lone¬ 
liness. 

Netta Lorimer, another character introduced 
in this tale, was the only child of a wealthy 
Philadelphia merchant—the pet and plaything 
of her father, the idol of a fond mamma, the 
curessed of visitors—and it was no wonder that- 
she was a half-spoiled child when sent from 
home for a three years’ “finishing” in the at¬ 
mosphere of a fashionable boarding-school. 

Singularly beautiful—symmetrical in person, 
delicate as a snow-drox?, with hair of that hue 
which a iioet defines as “brownin the shadow, 
gold in the sun,” and eyes of deepest blue—al¬ 
together, this girl of sixteen was “wild, vdtch- 
ing, winsome.” Pity she had not been good as 
she was beautiful, for, though the pet of all, with 
everybody exclaiming—“ She’s a dear girl! So 
amiable, so lovely !” in reality her nature was 
weak, selfish, and cax^ricious, and but needed 
the growth of time and circumstance to develox) 
The germ into the x^erfect flower. 

Tupper hath written, “As frost to the bud, 
.and blight to the blossom, even such is self-in- 
t-erest to friendshix"). ” But who, then, in the 
intimate associations which existed between 
Sara Haseltine and Hetta Lorimer, would have 
foretold a time when the one should sting the 
hand that cherished her ? 


CHAPTER IV. 

Madam Wilhijrst’s great saloon was 
ablaze with light, and redolent with the scent 
of flowers. Invited guests from the 6lite of the 
city, as well as strangers stox^ping at the 
“ Charleston” and other hotels, were constantly 
arriving ; and in the apartments above, where 
the young girls stood before their mirrors ar¬ 
raying themselves for their first feU\ many a 


tiny foot, encased in its satin slipper, was im¬ 
patient for the mazes of the quadrille or X30lka, 
and many a youthful eye sparkled at the reflec¬ 
tion of girlish charms. 

A light footstext sounded along the corridor, 
and Clemence St. Orme entered Sara Hasel- 
tine’s room. She was attired very simx^ly in a 
maize-colored muslin, with no ornament save a 
bouquet of scarlet geranium flowers on her bo¬ 
som, and a blossom of the waxen white camel¬ 
lia, intermingled with a few crimson buds in 
her hair, which was wound in a superb bandeau 
of braids about her head ; yet her toilet seemed 
perfect. Across her vshoulders she had thrown 
a rich crimson India scarf, which had once been 
her mother’s, and its heavy folds gave a fine 
eftect to her tall, statuesque figure. 

“What, Clemence, dressed already! How 
expeditious you have been ! I dare say Hettn, 
is still fidgeting over her curls, and Blanche 
Houston’s maid has not yet adjusted to her 
satisfaction that pearl bandeau of hers. You 
and I are alike in our tastes to-night—both 
wearing flowers,” as she arranged a spray of 
rosebuds in her hair. “ What can be prettier ? 
that camellia is exquisite 1” 

Clemence did not reply, but threw herself 
into a seat with a dark frown gathering on her 
forehead. Sara knew, by this, that the girls’ 
old enemies—envious, bitter thoughts—were 
present, so she gently drew her before the glass, 
saying playfully, “Now, fair lady, tell me, 
would jewelled bracelets clasping those round¬ 
ed arms, or even Miss Houston’s pearls, com¬ 
pensate for that better ornament—‘ a meek and 
quiet sx^irit?’ ” and she tenderly kissed the hot 
crimson cheek. 

For a moment Clemence was softened, and 
she replied : “ Sara, you are a strange girl—so 
good ! It must be an easy matter for you to be 
contented and good. But I cannot!” 

Tears glistened in the soft eyes turned toward 
her. “Oh no, not easy for me, Clemence. I 
have many a struggle—^but there is One to 
whom we can all have recourse when tempta¬ 
tion is strong upon us.” 

There was a choking sensation in Clemence 
St. Orme’s throat; but she was too proud to 
betray her emotion, so she struggled, \vith tlie 
feeling, and in another moment she was calm as 
ever. And, at this moment, a teacher entered 
in full dress, saying gayly, “Well, young la¬ 
dies, all ready ? Come, I shall mark you tardy, 
if there is longer delay. Madam bade me tell 
you. Miss St. Orme, that Mr. Hoftman, of 
Georgia, is among the guests, and is inquiring 
for you. She thinks you will like him, my 
dear ; he is very gentlemanly. Come 1” and so 
saying, the lady matronized the two young 
girls down into the gre.at drawing-room. It is 
not our intention to record all the events ot this 
evening, but to follow more xtarticularly 
fortunes of the beautiful Clemence on this first 
' night of her introduction into society. 
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First came introductions and conversations— 
then dancing—and, later in the evening, tab¬ 
leaux were enacted. Upon her presentation to 
Mr. Hoffman—at first, despite her resolve to 
ensnare him, Clemence St. Orine seemed unac¬ 
countably reserved and shy, for the keenness 
of her situation as engaged governess to his 
daughters forced itself constantly upon her— 
and he was too thoroughly a man of the world 
to allow his admiration to suddenly rule his 
judgment until, in course of conversation, he 
had found her brilliant and accomplished as 
she was beautiful; but gradually this restraint 
wore off’, and the artful girl grew gay, witty, 
aaid fascinating beyond her usual self. 

But it was reserved for a later hour in the 
cn’ening to complete the conquest she had begun. 
During the tableaux, there was a scene in which 
Hetta Lorimer represented a Madonna; and, in 
very truth, she seemed a living embodiment of 
the poet’s ideal of the Christ-mother, kneeling 
l:>efore the altar, with her white hands clasped 
upon her breast—her head meekly bowed—the 
golden hair, almost alight as with a halo, sweep¬ 
ing her fair shoulders—and the tender smile 
upon her lips. But when the curtain rose upon 
Clemence St. Orme in the character of “The 
Queen of the Harem,” the silent applause 
swelled into a murmur of admiration for the 
beautiful embodiment before them. 

Long, loose trowsers of white silk, gathered 
at the slender ankle with a narrow band—em¬ 
broidered sandals for the tiny feet—a tunic of 
rich crimson taffeta, girt about her rounded 
waist with a sash of brilliant colors and fast¬ 
ened over the bosom with a single dazzling 
brilliant—a turban of crimson and white, with 
tassels and plumes pendent, sweeping the left 
shoulder—completed the costume. The whole 
contour of her classical features—the dreamy 
gaze she threw into her large, luminous eyes— 
her attitude, as she reclined upon the velvet 
cushions, seemingly intent upon listening to 
tJie slave who knelt at her feet with fingers 
2 :>oised above the strings of a mandolin she 
held—all conveyed to the beholders a perfect 
])icture of Oriental life, dreamy, indolent, and 
magnificent. 

“ Hoio beautiful P* 

It was a suppressed tone which uttered the 
words, but loud enough to reach the quick ears 
of the Eastern queen, who reclined iq^on her 
cushions, and who was engaged in watching 
from under the ambush of her sweeping eye¬ 
lashes the rich Georgian, Mr. Hoffman; yet not 
a muscle moved, only her heart throbbed like 
an awakened bird in her breast, as she heard 
that expression of admiration. And even be¬ 
fore the curtain fell, and she was at liberty to 
mingle with the throng en costume or to resume 
her own attire again, Clemence St. Orme knew, 
as truly as she knew two hours later, when, 
standing in the conservatory, she listened to a 
rapid confession of admiration and an offer of 


the ardent Southerner’s heart and hand, that, 
if she went to Georgia, it would be as ^Ir. Hoff¬ 
man’s wife. 

The truth was, that—proud, imperious man 
of the world, though Balph Hoffman was—^yet, 
in his heart still slumbered, untamed, all that 
passionate love for beauty which had distin¬ 
guished him when a younger man; and when 
he gazed upon the magnificent being he had 
proposed to carry to his home a teacher for his 
girls—when he thought how her regal grace 
would adorn that home, as his icife —he resolved 
to make a desperate stroke, and trust to the 
chances of her being j^oor and friendless for the 
winning her. 

And with the quick eye of a woman who sees 
that she has inspired a passion in the heart of 
an admirer, Clemence St. Orme read her ad¬ 
vantage. She felt the spell of her beauty, and 
her step became more queenly, her eye dilated, 
her fascination of manner and tongue became 
wondrous; and so successfully wrought her 
thrall, that, ere the night’s festival was over, 
amid the bloom of flowers and the echoes of the 
music floating from the dancing-room, she held 
her breath to listen to the words that were, to 
her ambitious nature, the “open sesame” of a 
fairy-land of luxury. 

“Miss St. Orme, you may think it sudden 
and strange, but this is not the time for hesita¬ 
tion. The school-room is no place for youth, 
beauty, and accomplishments such as yours. 
I can provide another teacher for my daughters 
—and there is another station awaiting you, if 
you will accept it. Will you return with me to 
Georgia as mistress of my heart and home—as 
my wife ? Beautiful queen! will you reign un¬ 
disputed over one true heart?” 

It was all like a dream—the fulfilment of the 
wildest dream of romance—to that girl. It had 
come home to her—to her, the inoud, poor, toil¬ 
ing girl—the proffer of station, wealth, luxury ; 
yet, now that they were within her grasp, why 
did she tremble—why turn pale—why almost 
shrink from the arm that would have encircled 
her ? 

Was it, that some bitter sjnrit was struggling 
within her soul, saying, “ Do not act a lie; feign 
no love where love is not felt; sacrifice not thy¬ 
self for gold? Was it, that purer thoughts 
were rising, and better feelings were awakened, 
bidding her resist the temptation? Or, i)ossi- 
bly, was the shadow of some other love sweej")- 
ing between her and that man’s beside her, 
dimming for a moment the glare of gold and 
the splendor of diamonds ? 

It might have been: but, at that moment, 
through the open door of the saloon came the 
rustling of silks, and, in a pause of the music, 
came Blanche Houston’s silvery laughter. She 
caught a glimpse of her, sweeping past the 
door, in her elegant ball-dress and with the 
pearl bandeau in her raven hair; and that 
vision decided her. 
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She laid her hand in his, and whispered, 
“Yours, if you wish me, Mr. Hoffman!” 

A tender pressure of the hand; the sparkle 
af a costly diamond ring which he transferred 
from his own little finger to hers; a kiss upon 
it; and when next Clemence St. Orme mingled 
with the throng in the saloon, a strange, wild, 
exulting light burned in her dark eye, though 
a fever of unrest was at her heart. 

Free, and bound, within the self-same hour! 
an unfettered girl, a woman who had taken 
upon her cares, duties, and the happiness of 
another into her keeping! the toiling governess, 
and the betrothed bride of a wealthy man who 
would make her mistress of one of Georgia’s 
stateliest homes! 

The yoke of gold was clasped about her proud 
neck. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ax hour afterward, when the last guest had 
departed from Madam Wilhurst’s, Clemence 
St. Orme, closely enveloped in the folds of a 
long mantilla, stole forth secretly—glancing 
furtively around, lest her footsteps should bo- 
tray her—into the spacious garden in the rear 
of the boarding-house. 

There, in those thickly shrubberied grounds, 
beneath the stately magnolia trees and the 
bending orange flowers, had the only heart-ro¬ 
mance of that young girl begun, and there it 
was to terminate. Henceforth, for her, never 
again could open tlie pleasant fairy-land of 
Love or Hope, for she had closed with her own 
hand the “ Golden .Gate” leading therein. And 
it is always thus, when woman crushes the best 
emotions of her nature, and barters away her 
self-respect for gold. 

Beneath the pure and holy starlight, unknown 
to teacher or classmate, had she often stolon to 
those leafy bowers to meet one who had become 
to her more than all the world beside ; and there 
had they talked of that future, when, like a 
gladiator in the arena, he should toil and wres¬ 
tle for success to lay at her feet. Thither had 
she stolen at many a midnight hour, and thi¬ 
ther was she going now, for the last, last time I 
For she knew that Willard Childs awaited her. 

As she drew near the scene of their tryst, a 
little arbor covered with a he-avy vine, he 
sprang forth to meet her. 

“How kind of you, Clemence, to come here 
to-night 1 I have been sitting here, watching 
the shadows pass and repass the windows, and 
fondly reckoning on which one was yours. But 
you shiver—you are cold”—for though the 
night was clear and sultry, yet a chill shook 
the girl’s frame. “Youliave been imprudent 
in exposing yourself to the night air, for mo, 
dressed thinly as you are !” and he essayed to 
wrap the mantilla close over her light robe. 

But she shrank back from his encircling arm 
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—that arm which had no right to clasp her now. 
Sho covered her face with her hands. How 
could she tnll him ? But it must be done. She 
had played for a desperate stake—that was why 
sho should fear now ! why shiver like a reed in 
the temiDest! “Willard, don’t touch me I”— 
and she moved away, si^eaking with forced 
calmness—“Don’t look at me, even, else you 
may make me forget Avhat I came here to say 
in this last parting hour. We must never meet 
again !” 

“Clemence, what wild words are these? I 
know we must part, but it is the thought of the 
future that keeps my heart warm. Do not 
waste our last moments in idle jesting. We 
shall meet again, and then”— 

“Ko, never again !—it cannot be!” she re¬ 
peated. “You would not think, Willard 
Childs, that she you loved stands before you, 
the pledged bride of another?” and the words 
fell rapidly from her lips, as if some inner 
power forced her to reveal the truth. 

“You are in a strange mood to-night, Cle¬ 
mence,” said her lover, who as yet failed to re¬ 
gard her words in any other light than a jest. 

“This is no jest. We meet here for a final 
I)arting. I have come to ask you to give me 
back my troth- 2 ')light—to bid you forget me !” 
The sound of her voice even was strange to 
herself, as those words fell, cold and heavy as 
stone, from the girl’s marble lips. 

A chill crept over the young man’s frame. 

“ Were another to tell me what you have just 
uttered, I would say they had spoken falsely— 
but from you, Clemence St. Orme, I must re¬ 
ceive your assertion as truth. Yet, tell me— 
as you say you are the pledged bride of anotlier 
—tell me whom. I demand his name ! I have, 
or once had, a right to know this!” and his 
voice slightly trembled with passion and stern¬ 
ness. 

For a moment she was silent, then in a low 
voice faltered out—“Mr. Hoffman.” 

“Aha—the wealthy planter—the widower— 
whose daughters you had engaged to teach! 
The gentleman of whom I have had the plea¬ 
sure of hearing you speak before now ; the same 
—is he not?” and his tone was filled with bitter 
irony. “And pray, will Clemence St. Orme 
inform me when this second engagement was 
entered into, for I judge it must be of recent 
date, since, only last night, on this very spot, I 
had the pleasure of an hour’s conversation 
with herself, and on matters which appertained 
to her future—and mine! There is an old 
couplet— 

‘ Better be off* with the aulcl love, 

Before you are on with the new-' 

but I presume it is needless to recall it, since 
Miss St. Orme must have acted in accordance 
■with the teachings of her own true heart,” and 
he curled his lips in scorn.—“Clemence St. 
Orme, when did you promi.se this man to marry 
him?” 
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“ To-night.’’ 

'Were it to save herself from death, the girl 
liad no i)ower to refuse a reply to her inquisitor, 
who, in his just indignation, questioned her. 
“ ‘ To-night’ — ‘ to-night!’— to-night his — last 
night mine !” and every word drox^petl in slow 
torture upon her heart, like molten iron. “I 
have heard that woman’s promises are like the 
mirage of the desert, fair, as false.” 

^yhat withering sarcasm was in his tone ! 
The wretched girl shrank away, cowering, and 
leaning against the trunk of a tree for support. 

“I see it all. You never loved me. You 
were not content to await the oi^ening fortunes 
of the poor student. You have bartered your¬ 
self for gold and jewels. To be a rich man’s 
wife, you have trod on as true a heart as ever 
beat in man’s breast. Go—I envy not your 
lot! You are free ! Somewhere—in iDoems, I 
think, I have read of ‘woman’s constancy !’— 
it must have been purely ideal, I believe now ! 
'When you are Mr. Hoffman’s wife, with all the 
surroundings his wealth can fling about you, 
may you have no cause to regret the heart you 
tlirew away!” 

In another moment Clemence St. Orme was 
alone with her own heart and the thick dark¬ 
ness of the night. 

Later, when Sara Haseltine had unbraided 
her thick hair, and thrown a light wrapi^er 
about her, previous to retiring, she sought her 
friend in her own room across the passage. 
Clemence was not there; and she sat down 
to await her coming, supposing her still below, 
or in Madam Wilhurst’s apartment. 

Presently she came in, her satin slippers and 
fleecy robe all draggled and wet with night 
dew. 

“'VYhy, where have you been? Not out in 
the garden, surely, dressed so thinly? Cle¬ 
mence, how imprudent!” said Sara, with no 
suspicion of the true state of affairs. “ 'SYliy, 
what ails you—are you sick ?” 

Clemence looked haggard and pale, and her 
eyes were rimmed by dusky circles. But she 
made no reply to the query ; only throwing off 
her mantle and sinking into a chair—then in an 
instant, rising, she went up to the mirror and 
stood there for a moment, surveying herself. 

“ Why, I do look like a ghost, don’t I, Sara ?” 
she said with a short, nervous laugh. “ One 
would think I had been terribly frightened. I 
suppose you would scold me, if I should say I 
had been in the garden to meet my lover, and 
Madam would be shocked. I wonder if Mad¬ 
am ever had a lover? Sara, how do you think 
pearls would look in my hair—a bandeau like 
Blanche Houston’s for instance?” 

“Very well,” was Sara’s reply. 

“Well, you shall see how‘very well’ your 
friend looks soon—that is, if you will take the 
trouble to visit me in my new home. Do you 
know I promised Mr. Hoffman to-night to re¬ 


turn to Georgia with him, Sara?” and, going 
up to her friend, she gazed intently into her 
eyes. 

“To fill what station?” asked Sara Hasel¬ 
tine, with an indefinable thrill pervading her 
frame. “ Are you going there as his-” 

“Wife!” answered Clemence St. Orme, tri¬ 
umphantly. 

“Oh, Clemence!” It was all she said, but 
Sara Haseltine could not but utter it, and shrink 
away as from a painful blow. “You have not 
lU'omised this, and so soon?” 

“I have promised ! I am to be married 
fore I start on the journey. To-morrow—either 
down in Madam’s i^arlor, or over at tlie 
‘ Charleston.’ You do not seem over i^leased at 
my hon fortune^ as Mademoiselle Folie would 
call it,” and the girl spoke almost angrily. 

“Oh, Clemence, what can I say? So soon I 
and yesterday you had not seen him ! Why 
had you not waited ? In time, you might have 
learned to love him.—But now, almost a stran¬ 
ger—you cannot love him yet!” 

“ Oh, as to that, I don’t hate him ! He is a 
fine-looking, dignified man, and has fallen ‘ dead 
in love’ with me. I dare say we shall get on 
very well together. He will buy me a set of 
diamonds, and all the luxuries I crave ; and, as 
in duty bound, I shall be very grateful. And I 
dare say I shall make a very nice sort of a step¬ 
mother. Don’t you see, Sara, it’s a fair ex¬ 
change ? He marries me for my beauty—^I him 
for his money—a very clever bargain !” and tlie 
laugh which followed was hollow, unnatural, 
and painful. 

“Oh, Clemence—Clemence!” 

“Now, don’t i^reach to me—don’t preach, 
Sara Haseltine ! You are the only being in the 
world I would oi:>en my heart to, as I have 
done this night—not even you can change me. 
I am not of your kind. The blood that flows 
through my veins is more fiery than yours ! and 
my heart—that, that, I believe, is of ice !” and 
she i)laced her hand upon it, again forcing that; 
hollow laugh. “ I have vowed to marry a for¬ 
tune ; and now, when one is laid at my feet, 
why should I reject it ? The whole world wor¬ 
ships wealth and station, and why not I ? Have 
I not daily, hourly, seen others whom I knew 
to be my inferiors in everything but gold, ca¬ 
ressed and i^etted, while I have been slighted, 
looked down upon, because of what ? Because 
my miserly, revengeful old grandfather withheld 
from his daughter what was rightfully hers, and 
what would have been rightfully mine ! I tell 
you, Sara Haseltine, you don’t know how these 
things have burned into my heart! If I have 
taken a new yoke upon me, it is at least a 
golden one, and I will wear it gracefully!” 

“ God grant it may never become so heavy as 
to crush you to earth!” fervently exclaimed 
Sara, rising, and kissing her friend with more 
than her usual tenderness of manner, and ^\’ith 
a thick moisture in her eyes. Then she went 
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to her own room, leaving Clemence St. Ormo 
alone. Alone With memory—per¬ 

chance regret! 

In that hour, Avhat would she not have given 
for a qn.aft’ at Lethe’s cup that she might have 
drunk and dashed out all the past. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The next morning all Avas confusion at the 
hoarding-house, occasioned by the bustle and 
hurry of dei^artures and leave-taldngs. 

ISTetta Lorimer drove otf in the carriage for 
the steamer, all glee and animation at her re¬ 
lease from school-thraldom, and the uninter¬ 
rupted round of pleasure Avhich noAV lay before 
her. As she made her adieux to teachers and 
schoolmates, her countenance expressed a curi¬ 
ous mixture of tears and smiles, blended together 
in the most heterogeneous manner possible. 

“Don’t forget the visit you iwomised me to 
Massachusetts, next summer!” said Sara Hasel- 
tine, as they parted; for the hack at the door 
stood ready to convey her to the raihA'ay stiv- 
tion, on her own northern journey. 

“No, indeed! But be sure and not get so 
iiiA'eterate a hltie before then as to greet me Avitli 
inky fingers and flying hair I Remember the 
picture I drcAv for you yesterday. Good-by!” 
and Netta, still laughing, sprang doAvn the 
steps, AA^as handed into the carriage, and Avhirled 
away. 

The parting of Sara from one other friend 
then at the seminary Avas more painful. Almost 
in silence she Avrung Clemence St. Orme’s hand 
and imprinted a farcAvell kiss upon her cold 
cheek. There Avere no Avords; for Avhat could 
she utter in this parting hour but a fervent 
“ God bless you!” and, turning, leave her Avith 
Him? 

Later in the morning, as Madam Wilhurst 
v^is in her room, a servant brought up a note 
from Mr. Hoffman, begging the favor of a fcAv 
moments’ conA’ersation in the saloon concern¬ 
ing Miss St. Orme. Descending, madam found 
that young lady there before her. 

“My dear Madam Wilhurst,” began the 
planter, AAutli his blandest smile, as he advanced 
to meet her, “you AAdll doubtless be someAvhat 
surprised Avhen J relate to you the result of the 
arrangement I have effected Avith this young 
lady—pray, dear madjim, no oftence may be 
taken, I assure you!” as he noticed the eAudent 
air of consternation Avith Avhich she regarded 
him, for he had draAAui Clemence to his side and 
encircled her AA^aist with his arm. “I haA^e to 
inform you that Miss St. Orme has consented 
to occupy a rather different station than the 
one proposed in the home to AAdiich I carry her. 
She accompanies me to Georgia, as my wife; 
and it is to gain your approbation to this choice, 
that Ave hare sent for you—for surely the ap- 
proAail of the accomplished lady”—here the 


planter smiled and boAA-ed, while madam ac¬ 
knowledged the comiDliment by a gracious in¬ 
clination of her head, “aaRo has so long filled 
the station of mentor to my Clemence would 
be very grateful to her ; and, as for myself, I 
can only say that I shall ahvays consider as my 
most highly esteemed friend her AAdio first 2^re- 
sented me to Miss St. Orme. Such marriages 
as this, I grant, may saAmr very strongly of 
romance; but consider, my dear madam, Cle¬ 
mence is young and lovely, and I Im^e a heart 
and luxurious home to offer her—and surely 
these circumstances Avarrant the marriage, 
Avhich, Avith your permission, Avill take place 
this CA^ening. And, Avith no relatWe of her 
own, iv/io should giA^e aAvay the bride but yoK?'- 
self my dear Madam Wilhurst? Noav, may 
Ave not depend upon your co-operation in this 
arrangement, madam?” 

For a moment the lady principal Avas speech¬ 
less, so great was her surprise; but the adroit 
compliments of the planter soon restored her 
equanimity—she quickly got OA'er the strange¬ 
ness of the hasty engagement—thought Avhat 
an eclai the Avhole affair Avould ghm her estab¬ 
lishment, and her Amlubility returned. She 
congratulated her “dear child” on the brilliant 
prospect Avhich aAvaited her, and took upon 
herself the requisite hasty lAreparations for the 
Avedding, 

A fcAv of the elite of madam’s intimate 
friends Avere invited, AAuth those of the young 
ladies still remaining; a license Avas 2)rocured ; 
a carte-blanche gh^en on milliners and mantua- 
makers; and that eA’ening, AAuth the veil and 
orange-blossoms on her broAAq Clemence Hoff¬ 
man stood a bride. 

Next day there Avas much Avonder and gossip 
among the fashionables of the city; and a cer¬ 
tain evening paper, among the list of depart¬ 
ures by that day’s boat, held the names of 
“Ralph Hoffman, and lady,” for SaA'annah; 
Avhile in another column appeared an article de¬ 
scriptive of the “youth and beauty of the bride” 
—“a yesterday’s graduate of Madam Wil- 
hurst’s celebrated Seminary”—and the wealth 
and possessions of the hai^iiy bridegroom. 

But there Avere tAAm persons Avho read that 
passage with saddened hearts—one, Sara Hasel- 
tine, at the Richmond Hotel, where she paused 
on her homeward journey—the other, a pale- 
broAved, dark-eyed young lawyer, aaRo, reading, 
crushed the paper in his hand and muttered— 
“And this is woman’s loA'^e? All alike—all 
deceh^’ers—all false!” and then turned again to 
his intellectual toils. 

And in after years—when fame and fortune 
were his, and in the halls of the Cax^itol thou¬ 
sands Avere magic-bound by the thrall of elo¬ 
quence Avhich the young laAvyer flung about 
him—and Avlien many a fair daughter of beauty 
Avould fain haA’^e AAmAmn about his heart a sweeter 
spell, still he turned Avith coldness and indifier- 
ence aAvay. 
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Never again could beauty aAvaken admira¬ 
tion, or woman’s eye or voice charm him; never 
again to Willard Child’s heart came a second 
dream of that passion which men call—love! 


CHAPTEK YII. 

A YEAii had passed. And in that year had 
Sara Plaseltine lived a new and twofold life. 
A book had api)eared, which, not only in lite¬ 
rary circles, but among the masses, had created 
eagerness for its perusal, as well as desire to 
know something of its author. It was not a 
“sensation book,” so far as high-wrought inci¬ 
dent, dramatic plot, or portrayal of “passion 
torn to tatters” go to make up such a work; 
but its delineations of character, domestic life, 
and the best and tenderest sensations of the 
heart, were perfect to truth and nature. 

But not alone was Sara’s early dream of am¬ 
bition as an authoress fast becoming realized; 
to her also came all those soft, sweet emotions, 
and tender hopes and fears, to which woman’s 
heart is never a stranger. In her yoimg heart 
Avas upspringing a sweet and beautiful flower; 
OA'er her young hoi^es and asinrations, which 
had else been empty and joyless, floated the 
shadow of golden Avings; and the name of this 
beautiful passion-flower and of this soft-Avinged, 
fluttering bird, Avas loA’e. 

Oh, the poets may sing of the loftiest dream 
• of ambition Avhich ever came to speedy fulfil¬ 
ment ; they may tell of the bay and the laurel 
Avreath Avhich rest Tipon the blue-A’eined broAV 
of the “ SAvect singer;” yet the SAveetest dream 
Avhich CA^er comes to woman’s heart is of re¬ 
turned affection; and dearer than fame or honor 
is the blessing of being beloA’ed. 

Perley Thornton Avas a young physician Avho 
had been in practice of his profession about tAvo 
years in Sara’s nath’e toAAui; yet during that 
period he had Avon a considerable share of pa¬ 
tronage, and by his knoAA'ledge of his profession 
bade fair to rise far abOA^e mediocrity. He Avas 
emphatically “a rising young man,” as the 
saying goes; and the citizens of the tOAvn in- 
Auted him to their homes, and introduced him 
to their families, Avhere his gentlemanly bear¬ 
ing and intelligence rendered him a uniA'ersal 
faA'orite. 

With Sara Haseltine his acquaintance liad 
already progressed far beyond the limits of 
common friendship. A similarity of tastes, in¬ 
tellectual pursuits, and that subtler sympathy 
which somehow communicates like an electric 
thrill from one heart to another, had inspired 
him to betray a sentiment Avhich constituted 
him her avoAved lover; and thus Sara had ex- 
])erienced her deepest happiness Avhen Thorn¬ 
ton had confessed her dearer to him than all 
the world beside. 

Summer had come, and AAdth the blue skies 


and fragrant blossoms of June, came Netta 
Lorimer to spend a fcAA' Aveeks in the northern 
home of her friend. Netta Avas more beautiful 
more liA’ely, more exuberant in spirits than 
ever; Avith merry laughter, and tale of rout and 
ball, conquest and flirtation, of the preceding 
Aviuter, gayly picturing the enjoyments of a 
life amid the fashion and gayety of the Quaker 
City. 

And speedily Sara found that her hitherto 
someAAdiat retired life AAms quite likely to be¬ 
come metamorphosed into a round of liA'ely 
pleasure during her giddy friend’s stay; for 
excitement Avas as necessary an aliment to 
Netta’s spirits as the food she ate to her physi¬ 
cal existence. For the first fcAV Aveeks she 
heartily enjoyed these festiAuties; and the light, 
careless chatter Avhich Netta constantly carried 
on, her joyous mirth and gayety, recalled the 
old school-days at Madam Wilhurst’s; but soon 
she became conscious that the presence of the 
thoughtless girl—instead of giAung her the plea¬ 
sure she had anticipated—Avas making her A'ery 
unhappy. 

Why Avas this? Was it only a fancy—the 
delusion of her oavii too loAung nature—that her 
betrothed seemed distant, constrained, or care¬ 
less, Avhen alone Avith her ? or AAms it too true 
that he took more pleasure in the society of 
Netta than—as the plighted husband of another 
—ho s/i0i4ZfZ take ? Was ho indeed recreant to 
his A’OAVS? unworthy the faith she had gh’en 
him ? fascinated by the fatal beauty of another ? 

Surely it could not be! She must haA'e sud¬ 
denly groAvn A^ery jealous. And Netta—AAdiom 
she had loved and trusted—could she play her 
falsely? No, it Avas only the intensity of her 
OAvn affection which had aroused these feelings 
in her breast. She Avas growing exacting; she 
Avould not believe him, or her, uuAvorthy I Ah, 
not yet was forced upon her a knoAA'ledge of 
Thornton’s Aveak, Amcillating nature, or Netta’s 
loA’e of coquetry and admiration ! 

But the days went by, and Sara grcAV more 
and more miserable. A hundred little atten¬ 
tions at first, then a marked preference for 
Netta’s society, constantly urged her notice 
toAvard them; until she Avas forced to belieA’e 
that she no longer was laboring under a delu¬ 
sion. And noAA’’Pride said, “Tell him atones 
he is free. Spurn him—he is %inxcorihy the loA'e 
you haA^e laAushed on him!” But Affection 
pleaded, “It is but a i^assing temiitation—a 
dream, from A\diich he Avill awake, and return 
to you penitent, and more than cA'er yours. 
HaA’e charity; all Avill yet be well again.” 

One CA’ening they sat in the parlor; Sara, 
Netta, and Thornton. No Ausitors had called 
in; but Netta and the young man Avero in ex¬ 
cellent spirits, he replying gayly to some Avords 
of playful badinage she had spoken; but Sara 
seemed silent, thoughtful. 

Presently Thornton left the side of his com- 
X^anion, exclaiming: “Sara, are you ill? You 
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do not talk to-night,” and he seated himself 
beside her. 

Sara might have said—certainly she thought 
so—that Netta’s voice had latterly grown 
sweeter to his ears than hers; but she an¬ 
swered : “ It is nothing; only a slight headache. 
I will go and lie down awhile, and perhaiDS I 
shall feel better.” 

“ Sara, dear, let me bathe your head for you!” 
said Ketta, in tones of affectionate solicitude, 
springing to her side and caressing her. 

And I will go to my office and read awhile, 
and hope to find this stupid headache fled by 
morning,” said Thornton, rising. 

At that moment Sara’s heart was filled with 
bitterness, and her i^ride prompted her to say : 

No, iSTetta, no ! I prefer to be alone ! I shall 
sleep then!” and, turning to Thornton, she 
said: “ Perley, you must remain, and Miss Lo- 
rimer will play and sing, and do the agreeable 
for you. You must not lose your evening’s 
pleasure because of this slight headache of 
mine. An hour’s quiet will do wonders for 
me, and i^erhaps I will come down again!” and, 
speaking almost gayly, she left them. 

After Sara had gained her room she bathed 
her aching forehead, then threw herself ui)on 
her bed. When she awoke, it was with a 
quick nervous start. She could not tell how 
long she had slept—whether one hour or three; 
but she thought it must be quite late, as the 
house and street were still. But in an in¬ 
stant, recollecting the events of the evening, 
she sx^rangup, exclaiming: “I wonder if'Netta 
has come up stairs?” then crossed the hall 
passage to the room ai)propriated to her friend. 
Netta was not there; and, thinking she had 
been deceived as to the lateness of the hour, 
Sara went down to join them. She had gained 
the i^arlor door, which stood slightly ajar, and 
her hand was already on the knob, when her 
attention was arrested by low, almost whis¬ 
pered words, in which her name was mingled. 
Involuntary she hesitated, and gazed in ux:)on 
the scene which the half-ox^ened door revealed: 
Ketta upon a low and Thornton be¬ 

side her, his arm thrown caressingly around 
her. It was too much! She gasped and turned 
faint, and leaned against the wall for support. 

“And, Ketta, dearest, then it might have 
been my fate to have won thee, had we but met 
before!” and Thornton’s words were eagerly 
passionate in tone, 

Netta did not reply; but she offered no re¬ 
sistance to his encircling arm. 

Again he spoke. “I had thought I loved 
Sara until I met you ; and I do esteem and re¬ 
spect her now. She is intellectual and talented. 
But I fear she is wanting in the softer graces 
of the heart. As for me, give me Love and 
Beauty, and I ask for no more!” and he drew 
her closer. 

Poor Sara! she waited to hear no more. Her 
brain seemed all on fire. She dragged herself 
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noiselessly, almost mechanically, away to her 
room again. Half an hour after sh(3 heard the 
street door close; and then her false friend 
tripped lightly ux3 stairs, and, without entering 
her ax^artment, sought her own chamber. 

The struggle which passed that night in the 
wronged girl’s heart Avas known only to One 
to whom she prayed for strength in her bitter 
need. To worship an idol, and find it clay—to 
bow doAvn her high, sx^irit at a shrine 

which crumbled into commonest dust at her 
feet—to clasx^ her hands OA^er a Avrung, agonized 
heart, and cry “Be still!”—this Avas her task 
in those anguished hours. There are some 
X^eriods of existence when the imx)ress of years 
seems to be stamped on the brain; Avlien, from 
some great conflict, Avhether of passion or prin- 
eixfie, the soul either comes forth Aveak, A^'an- 
quished, or noble, enduring, strong; and such 
an epoch Avas this to Sara Haseltine. Upon 
her young sx)irit then fell the blight and mildeAV 
AA’hich eA^er falls upon high and sensith^e souls 
Avhen they become conscious that they haA'e 
“loA-ed, not Avisely, but too well.” “Shall I 
ever be hax^py again?” she asked, as she sat 
all the long hours of the night at her window, 
with the tender-eyed stars seeming to look down 
in her heart. And not until she had found 
strength to remember the creed she had learned 
beside her mother’s knee in infancy, and cast 
all her sorroAv on the tender breast of the Com¬ 
forter, did the Avhite-Avinged dOA’e, Peace, de¬ 
scend into her soul. 

As may be expected, the meeting between 
tlie tAVO girls the ensuing morning Avas quite re¬ 
served on Sara’s side ; Avliile Hetta Lorrimer, 
Avho, to do her justice, felt guilty and unAvorthy 
at the thought of her treachery, could not hide 
her embarrassment, although she had not the 
slightest idea that Sara kneAV the extent of her 
duplicity, until, as they sat together after a 
late breakfast, the domestic broiight ux) Avord 
that Dr. Thornton Avas beloAV; AAuien Miss Ha¬ 
seltine, instead of hastening down to meet him, 
sent down a card containing a few x^micilled 
Avords, then, turning, said: “Miss Lorrimer, I 
presume your friend aAA^aits you beloAA'’!” 

Then it flashed upon the guilty girl that her 
deception Avas exx^osed ; but, though she turned 
pale and red alternately, she read no sympathy 
in the graAm, dignified countenance before her, 
and AA'as glad to escape to the draAving-room, 
Avhere she found the mortified Thornton gazing 
upon the fcAV x^encilled AA'ords, “You are free. 
I knoAV all.” 

A few days after, in her own city home, 
Ketta Lorrimer read, Avith a guilty heart and 
burning cheek, the folloAAriug i^assage from an 
ox^en letter she held:— 

“ Ketta Lorrimer, as my guest, I did not re- 
X^roach you for the stab you inflicted on my 
heart iii Friendship’s name. Ea'cu iioav, I can 
breathe but one wish for her Avhom I had loAmd 
as a sister—may you be happy !” 
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Even that selfish, superficial girl Avas mo¬ 
mentarily subdued. Had her heart not been 
so utterly ingrained -with coquetry and vanity, 
she would also have scorned the truant lover 
who had thus lightly transferred his heart 
to her shrine. But habit and nature i^roved 
stronger than momentary impulse. She de¬ 
stroyed the letter; then turned to the perusal 
of another, the protestation of undying devo¬ 
tion from her new lover and fiance^ Perley 
Thornton. Concession, the humblest acknow¬ 
ledgment, to Miss Haseltine, for him, had been 
in vain. “ I cannot trust you again!” It was 
all the answer she sent back to him; but it was 
enough, and it was, with her, unchangeable. 
Her confidence had been destroyed—he had 
sunk inmeasurably low in her estimation— 
though she sufiered, she could not love him 
again. And so, in a mood of pique, he returned 
to the beautiful charmer who had temiDted him 
from the only woman he ever truly loved, and 
she received him. Each blinded, each misera¬ 
ble, though each would fain have persuaded 
themselves that they were hai^py. 

It is a dangerous exiDeriment to walk over 
the thin lava-crust which bridges the fissure of 
ail old love, and iiause to gather fresh-blooming 
flowers by the way! For their roots are 
grounded in ashes, and they will wither in our 
touch; or, pausing to pluck them, the bridge 
sinks under our tread, and we are precipitated 
into the torrent, ■with its heart of fire, below. 


CHAPTEB YIII. 

Five years have passed; now let us again 
look ui)on the characters of our tale. 

An evening in one of the saloons of an ele¬ 
gant mansion! And at Washington, where 
the pride of the Union—America’s bravest and 
gifted sons, and her fairest daughters, most do 
congregate. 

Wealth and fashion, the pride of Beauty and 
of Intellect, all commingled in one common 
fl6w, as the sparkling brooklet, the noble roll¬ 
ing river, mingle together, tributary streams tq 
the broad ocean. 

Bepresentatives from foreign courts, in costly 
attire, stood side by side with our plain repub¬ 
licans, whose riches are oftener of head and 
heart than outward vestments; old men, 
with massive foreheads, “swelled with great 
thoughts”—men whose voices perchance had, 
that day, rung out sonorously in the Senate 
chamber—were there, unbending now from 
Life’s sterner duties, exchanging the light jest 
and gay badinage with the gay and trifling; 
while younger voices, whose eloquence had per¬ 
haps already stirred the nation, now whispered 
in Beauty’s ear a softer, but none the less elo¬ 
quent, tale. 

There were, that evening, two principal sub¬ 
jects of gossiiD running through the assembly ; 


one, the extreme beauty and fascination of the 
young wife of a member from one of the South¬ 
ern States, and the other, the x>resence of the 
newly-wedded young authoress, whose cUhut 
in literary circles, at an earlier date, had been 
the herald of a more decided success still later. 

We should hardly fail to recognize our friend 
Sara as she moves through the throng leaning 
upon the arm of that dignified, courtly states¬ 
man, whose name is already growing familiar 
to the nation ; that statesman, her honored hus¬ 
band, and she his hai^py, loving wife ; for the 
light of her hazel eye is bright as wiien w'e saw 
her first, an enthusiastic girl, at Madam Wil- 
hurst’s, and her broad open brow is more elo¬ 
quent than ever with the imprint of genius ; 
but that proud, regal-looking woman, with her 
scarlet lijDS halt-curled with haughtiness—the 
restless glitter of her dark eyes, and the blaz¬ 
ing jew'^els on her arching throat—wiio is she ? 

Ah ! now, in glancing about the assembly, 
her eyes rest on Sara ; her whole face lights uj) 
with pleasurable surprise, and she slightly 
presses foiwvard through the imi)ediug crowd, 
and we think she must be the old time Cle- 
mence St. Orme. 

Yes, it is her 1 Let us look into her heart and 
read a story which surely wells up through her 
large, restless eyes. More than five years have 
passed to IMrs. Hoffman since we saw her last 
—the bride of a few minutes, in Madam Wil- 
hurst’s draAving-room; fiA^e years, amid tlie 
luxuries of a princely homo, wiiere she had sur¬ 
rounded herself Avith all the treasures which 
wealth can procure ; butAAiien did CA^er statues, 
pictures, floAA’ers, dress, joAA^els, or equipage, 
satisfy the heart? Too late she became con¬ 
scious that her nature craved something higher, 
nobler ; too late came the stinging recollection 
that she might haA^e Ih^ed a better and truer 
life ; but naught was left her now, save to 
turn again to her i^leasures, and endeavor to 
forget! 

Had Mr. Hoffman been a keenly obseiA^ant 
man, he might haA*e seen that his young Avife 
Avas not happy, that she had her moods of wild¬ 
est gayety abroad, and deepest depression at 
home; but he Avas not. He had rescued her 
from the station of a poor teacher ; he had made 
her his lady AA'ife, and surrounded her Avith 
CA'ery elegant appliance of luxury and refine¬ 
ment ; serA^ants came and Avent at her bidding, 
and her slightest word Av^as law; she surely 
must be happy. And to Washington, Avhen the 
Amte of his constituents forced legislatiA’e hon¬ 
ors ui)on him, they came ; the calm, dignified, 
gentlemanly Southerner, to go in and out the 
legislatiA^e halls, and liis beautiful young wdfe, 
to be the cjmosure of all eyes, to receive adula¬ 
tion and flattery until she almost loathed it, and 
to still keep up the fruitless, um'esting search 
after Peace. 

“ Mrs. Hoffman, Mrs. Summerton,” said their 
hostess, AA'ho, for seA^eral minutes had been ma- 
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nceuyring to bring about an introduction be¬ 
tween the two, now meeting for the first time 
ill the crowded saloon. “'What! old friends? 
I am delighted!’’ as the two words “Cle- 
mence “ Sara !” simultaneously escaped their 
lips, as they clasped each other’s hands. And 
the two friends, who for six long years had 
not met, again stood side by side. Words of 
mutual inquiry hovered on each tongue; all 
tliose years of separation seemed annihilated, 
and minutes fled in coin^erse, till at length a 
gentleman hastily claimed Clemcnce, saying, 
“ See, Mrs. Hoflman, the quadrille is forming. 
You recollect you i^romised me your hand for 
it!” and she was hurried away, saying, “I will 
see you again, Sara !” 

But later, there was a bustle and stir in the 
saloon, a cry that a lady had fainted, circled 
round the room, “ Mrs. Hoftraan,” it was said ; 
and when Mrs. Suimnerton again met her 
friend, it was in the cloak room, whither they 
had carried her, white, chill, and almost rigid 
as marble, her husband bending over her, and 
assiduously chafing her temples and Avrists. 

As Sara hurried into the apartment, she ob¬ 
served a young man, Avith a pale, high broAV, 
and sad, earnest eyes, hoA^ering near the door. 

“Who Avas that?” she iiwoluntarily queried 
of her hostess, for the gaze of his eyes struck 
her. “I have seen him before, somewhere, I 
think.” “His face haunts me.” 

“Why, that is young Childs, the talented 
member from South Carolina ! All the ladies 
are in love with him; but he seems imperAdous 
to their charms. He Avas standing near Mrs. 
Hoffman Avhen she fainted.” 

“ ‘ Childs! ‘ Childs!’ Who can he be! Ah, I 
remember! A young lawyer at Charleston, 
when I Avas there; I recollect his face. Cle- 
mence kncAV him, I belieA*e,’ ” then she hurried 
in to her friend. 

“Come, Mrs. Hoffman, Ave will go to our 
hotel. The carriage is ready. You liaA’e fa¬ 
tigued yourself Avith dancing, and those rooms 
were oppressively Avarm,” said her husband, 
carefully Avrapping her in rich furs and Cash¬ 
meres, Avhen she had recovered. 

She rose quietly. Her face was like marble. 
“ Come to me to-morroAV, at the Kational, Sara ! 
I shall be better then,” sh^ said faintly, as she 
passed her friend, sux^ported by Mr. Hoffman’s 
strong arm. 

A few minutes later, sinking back on the soft 
cushions of the carriage, her head lay jiassively 
on her husband’s shoulder. But he dried the 
tears that trickled sloAAdy doAA'u her x^allid 
cheeks. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tite ensuing morning a carriage drove up to 
one gf the most fashionable hotels of “the city 


of magnificent distances,” from which Senator 
Summerton assisted his AA'ife to alight. 

The serA^ant, Avho took uxd her card to Mrs. 
HofiEman’s parlor, returned Avith a request for 
her to go uji. 

. “I Avill call round for you in an hour or so, 
Sara,” said her husband, for he had instinct- 
iA'ely divined that her first interview Avith her 
old school friend would be freer alone. 

“Why, Clemence, arc you still ill?” aske^l 
Mrs. Summerton, looking upon the figure Avhich 
faintly rose from her couch to receive her. 

Was this pale, haggard-looking being, she 
who had but last night moA'^ed through the 
crowded saloon in her glorious beauty, and re- 
ceiA’ed homage as an empress among her sub¬ 
jects? Where noAV the crimson flush, deex^ as 
the heart of the red rose, AA^hich had burned on 
her cheek? Avhere noAv the flash of pride in her 
dark eye? Sara was shocked at her altered 
apiAearance, and for a moment refused to gwe 
credence to the cAudence of her senses. 

Mrs. Hoffman interpreted aright the surprise 
of her friend, and smiled faintly; such a sad, 
mournful smile, as pained Sara’s heart. “I 
am not ill; come, sit beside me, Sara, dear!” 
Then turning to a little mulatto waiting-maid 
Avho sat at her feet, she said, “Alma, you may 
go out aAvhile.” 

The bright-eyed girl obeyed A\dth a “Yes, 
Missus!” and the two friends Avere left together. 

Sara sat doA\m on the couch beside her, and 
dreAA" Clemence’s head to her bosom tenderly as 
Avould a mother. “Clemence, it seems sweet 
to meet once again. Do you remember the old 
school days ? Hoav hai^py we Avere then!” and 
she kissed the pale forehead. 

Mrs. Hoffman did not speak, but she burst 
into tears. Tears AA^ere a luxury to her then ; 
and she sobbed like a Avearj’- child. 

“Why do you A\'eep, Clemence? ‘Are you 
not hai^py?” broke from Sara’s lips, though 
she almost trembled for the ansAver. 

Happy!* burst forth Clemence, almost 
fiercely, then she Av^ept unrestrainedly. “But 
why should I trouble you Avith my sorrows ? 
You Avarued me, but I did not heed you; you 
told me better things, but I Avould not listen! 
Ah, Sara, you do not knoAV hoAV heavy the 
golden yoke I Avear!” 

“Clemence, I saAV you last night AAuth the 
gay and AV'orldly. And yet your heart Avas not 
there!” said Mrs. Summerton, sadly. 

“ It is not t\iQ first time, neither AAfill it be the 
lasty that I mingle Avith such, with a maslv 
uiDon my face and heart. Sara, I may confess 
to you that I am very, very miserable! Had 
my baby liA’^ed, he Avould have brought me hai)- 
X)iness—but even he Avas not spared me!” 

For a feAv minutes there AA’^ere no Avords 
si^oken; then Clemence held up her thin hands, 
on Avhose slender fingers sparkled costly gems, 
and said, Avuth a strange smile, “ Sara, day by 
day these hands are getting thinner—the A’eins 
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seem like threads traced over them. I love to 
watch them; I count every vein. They will 
get thinner, I suppose, before I die!” 

“ ^ DieP Clemence, you know not what you 
say. Don’t talk so lightly of this subject. It 
is a solemn thing to die!” 

I sometimes think it must he pleasant. TVith 
me, it would he to he freed from this miserable 
mockery, which bids me smile and smile when 
my heart is breaking.” Then, in a low, mus¬ 
ing tone, as if unconscious of Sara’s iiresence, 
she murmured, “And he would come some¬ 
times, perhaps, to look upon my grave. I met 
-his reproachful eyes last night—they haunt me 
—they haunt me!” and she pressed her fingers 
over her eyes as though to shut out a vision. 

^here was a long, long pause. Mrs. Hoff¬ 
man’s head sunk hack upon the cushions, and 
the long, jetty fringes of her closed eyes swept 
her pale cheeks; and Sara’s heart was too full 
for words. She had read, in that last mur¬ 
mured sentence, a whole volume. 

Mrs. Hoftman had loved once, with a wild, 
first love, such as she could never know again. 
And now, in her hollow, gilded life, she was 
reaping her reward. Poor, misguided being! 

TVhen Sara left her that day, she mentally 
thanked her Heavenly Father that she had 
been spared such an unhappy experience as 
her friend’s. How very light seemed her griefs 
—the passing shadow of an hour—in compari¬ 
son with the hopeless misery of a lifetime; and 
involuntarily she uttered the truthful saying. 

It is better to suffer wrong than to do w'rong!” 

-The two friends often met again during that 
season in TYashington; but, from that time, no 
conversations upon their inner life passed be¬ 
tween them. In society, the beautiful INIrs. 
Hoffman was still fascinating as of old—her 
laugh rang \yith the gay, and her step mingled 
with the dancers; and none, save one friend, 
saw how her strength was failing. But Sara 
could not be deceived. She saw the hectic’s 
crimson on her cheek— she noted the increasing 
splendor of her dark eye—she marked the nerv¬ 
ous unrest of the festive hour; and often urged 
her to withdraw from this life that was killing 
her. 

But all of no avail. The spells of pleasure 
were upon Clemence Hoffman, and she seemed 
infatuated. Again, as of old, she shut her ears 
to the counsels of her best friend; and, at the 
season’s close, they parted. 

Mrs. Sumraerton never saw the misguided 
woman again. A violent cold, contracted at 
an evening ball, hastened her to an early grave. 
Two months from the time they parted, Sara 
read in a Southern paper the death of “Mrs. 
Clemence St. Orme, wife of Honorable Balpli 
Hoffman, aged twenty-two.” 

There is a grassy mound beneath the mourn¬ 
ful cypress tree in a far southern clime, where 
rests the heart—the wild, wayward heart— 
which had ceased its throbbiugs. They said 


she died of consumption ; they might have said 
more truly, of a broken heart. 

And there was one —a pale, sad stranger, wlio 
came there once, and only once, to look upon 
that new-made grave—to gather a few blossoms 
from the sodded turf—read the inscrii)tion upon 
the magnificent marble tablet the man of w’ealth 
had erected there, press his lips convulsively to 
the sculptured name, “ Clemence,” then turnetl 
away and went forth again to bear the emi^ty 
honors of life. 

Ah, Clemence Hoffman, if thy golden yoke 
had crushed thee, there was one w'ho w^ept 
heart-tears for her who sunk beneath it! 

In her elegant and liapi^y home—the grace¬ 
ful, dignified hostess, the friend and benefactor 
of the poor, the counsellor, helper, and pride 
of her honored husband, the affectionate mo¬ 
ther of her children—Sara Summerton is very 
happy. She does not write books now for tlM3 
public eye or heart. Her daily influence is 
better than the teachings of a thousand books. 

Sometimes she meets her old-time lover, and 
wonders how he ever satisfied her heart. Netta 
Thornton lives—an unloved, unhappy, queru¬ 
lous wife. The yoke she wears rests heavily 
ui)on her. 

But Sara Summerton bears no chains which 
fetter her. No weight crushes her sweet, -wo¬ 
manly heart or pure asinrations, for hers is an 
easier bond—the golden yoke of love. 


BEFORE THE BLOSSOMING. 

BY JAMES RISTIXE. 

A SUBTLE charm of good 
Is in these earliest smiles of Spring ; 

For, though the frost is on the wood. 

And chill airs down the valleys wing, 

A secret coil of joy is wound 
In touches of ethereal fingers. 

And then, with tenderness unbound, 

Its quivering fades, yet faintly lingers. 

For, in the intervals 
Of whirling sleet and dreary rains, 

The mellowest of sunlight falls 
And floods the silver-misted plains ; 

And rills in vaporous sheen leap on 
With ampler, madder pulse than ever. 

As foaming o’er t^e vantage stone 
Or widening to the plashing river. 

I look around the fields, 

The forests with their clear-lit aisles, 

The sky, and creamy cloud that 3delds 
Its shifting, sudden frown and smiles, 

But sec no altered spray, or spear 
Of April grasses, to express 
This advent of the floral year 
TVhose breath is life and happiness. 

Storms swirl in the woodland ways. 

The sweet, bright glimmerings soon return, 
But brighter through the lengthening days 
On sprouting sod and branch they burn. 

And then I know these halcj^on dreams, 
This secret play of still delight. 

Are but a blossoming that gleams 
Out from the heart on fields of light. 
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BY S. ANNIE FROST. 

“May I come in?’* 

I jiiit the question at the door of ISIrs. Daffo- 
•dil’vS room, tapping gently at the same minute. 

I could hear distinctly a long sigh of relief in¬ 
side the chamber before I received a hearty 
invitation to enter. 

“ Come in! Indeed you may come in always 
and anytime, an’ need never knock at all, for 
that matter.” 

So I entered. My old friend was seated be¬ 
side a table, upon which about a dozen books 
were piled, and a very fancy little muting desk 
was at her elbow. 

“Where on airth are you been hidin’ your¬ 
self all the morning?” she asked, pushing a 
ciiair towards me. 

“ I had some letters to write.” 

“ You don’t say so! That’s funny, for I ’ve 
writ one to-day. I’m sure, honey, you have 
my hearty symphony an’ commiserables, for if 
there is one thing on airth more detestatory 
than another, it’s mutin’ letters. Ninny calls 
it keepin’ uj) an ‘ episcopacy correspondin.’ ” 

Then you are not fond of letters ?” 

“i like gittin’ ’em, first rate, some kinds,” 
and here she giggled like a girl; “but as for 
writin’ ’em, that’s a gray horse of another tinc¬ 
ture. I’ve writ mighty few in my time, but 
upon my word they liked to have been the 
death of me. What with the dates, an’ the 
day of the month, an’ the redress, an’ signatur¬ 
in’ of your name, though that’s the best of it, 
’cause it finishes off, an’ the fishin’ up some 
comformation to put in it to make it worth the 
trouble of writin’ at all, an’ the foldin’ it per jien- 
dicular, an’ the spellin’. That’s the worst of 
all. Miss Annie, the spellin’, if you aint got a 
directory right at your elbow. Of course, com¬ 
mon words aint so bad, like s-e-d said, an’ 
d-a- day, an’ m-u-n moon, an’ sich; but when it 
comes to the long ones like dissolution an’ pre¬ 
sumption an’ sich, I’m stuck fiist. But Miss 
.Annie, I’ve been a-writin’ a letter to-day, too.” 

“ Have you?” I said, seeing that she paused 
for me to speak. 

“ Yes. I’ve been head an’ ears in the com¬ 
plimentary spellin’-book. You can’t guess, 
no-w, what I've took ui) spellin’ so furious for 
to-ilay ?” 

“No. I can’t guess.” 

“You won’t never tell nobody, if I tell you?” 

“ Never.” 

“Well, deary”—and here she giggled again, 
“ that tarnal goose of a Mr. Simpkins made me 
a promotion.” 

“ Made you what ?” 

“Popped, honey, popped ! Wants me to be 
Mrs. Simpkins.” 

“ Oh, a proposal.” 

“"^es ; in five sheets of letter paper, all full 


of blarney. I’m the idle of his heart, though 
there’s nothin’ I hate wuss than idleing round, 
an’ I’m the star of his life, an’ I’m the only 
thing atween him an’ bloody murder of him¬ 
self, an’ he’s that desprate bad. Miss Annie, 
that pisen an’ pistols is jist cakes an’ ginger¬ 
bread to his mental addition.” 

“ He must be ijowerfully afiected.” 

“’Course he is. They all are since \\Q 
‘ struck ile;’ but now you see, dear, I’ve got 
to write an answer to that letter, aint’t I?” 

“It certainly requires an answer.” 

“An’ so I was jist a-readin’ it over when 
you come in.”, 

“Do you intend to acceiit him?” 

“Sho, now, honey, you quit pokin’ full at 
your granny. Ax’ it in plain English.” 

“In plain English, then, do you mean to 
marry him ?” 

“Marry liiin! No, thank goodness, I ain’t 
that far gone in imbesilliness yet. Oh, no! 
But I thought I’d keep him hanging on a while 
longer, he’s such fun!” 

“But,” I said, gravely, “consider the poor 
fellow’s state of feeling, if 3^011 trifle with him.” 

“ Now, Miss Annie, don^t you be a-pulling on 
that long face about rifling his feelings. You 
know jist as well as I do that feelings ain’t no 
way concernable in the whole of it. Feelings V ’ 
she added, Avith tragic scorn. “ Noav if it wa-s 
raly love^ Miss Annie, the kind of love Daftbdil 
gwe me for years, I’d be the last one to hurt a 
fly, let alone a good man, but, honey, I ain’t 
bamboozled to that intent yet. Jist as if I 
can’t see through their avaricious and mercen- 
dery. It’s all money, deary, every bit. of it; 
an’ I knoAV it as well as they does. Why, I’m 
old enough to be his mother, though, thank 
goodness, I ain’t! In love 1 The idee of his 
trying to exclude me into sich nonsense as 
that!” 

“You are A^ery severe,” I said. 

“I ain’t in my dotation, if I am sixty-seven 
an’ past!” 

“You liaA^e written to him, you say ?” 

“Yes; I’A’e Avrit him one note, but I’m 
afraid it don’t suppress my idees exciselj^ nOAv. 
Noav, Miss Annie, if 3 ^ou would — that is if it 
ain’t no trouble—if you Avould jist look at it an’ 
see if the spellin’s all direct, an’ the languidgo 
all proper an’ pretty.” 

“Certainly I Avill!” I said, heartily, glad of 
an opportunity to guard Mrs. Daftbdil from the 
ridicule, perhaps, of the fortune hunter. 

“ That’s a darling!” sho said. “ Here it is, 
all writ out!” 

I read it carefully, and give a literal copy:— 

“Ate hundred and twenti thro-Stret 

Mundy mornin’ ten P. M. 

My Derk Mister Simpkins, or as you ax’ 
it perticilar 

My Dere Horris : I tak mi pen in hand to 
Sa that i 'a’c Bed yer letter, tho it avos so tar¬ 
nation long i lik to Giv it up 40 tims An i am 
I happy to se yer in sich an orful Ava a-d^un’ fur 
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Lov of me an kant tak no kumfurt nowa if i 
AVout liav yer or giv yer sum diskuridgement. 
dere sur dont Be in sucli a liury, you aint so 
Old you kant wate a munth or too longur I 
dont feel profisliuntly akwainted witli Yer car- 
acture an preposition yet an jist think how 
Orful it wood hee if i wos mistook in yer an 
we Cum to fitin in the hunny mun yo’d Better 
hang on a wile longer an see if yu an i is likely 
to live Hax^y togethur. we needunt i^ermit our- 
selss one wa or tuther, hut sta free an see how 
we git along on tryul for awile. cum Often an 
cum urley an we wil tork it over, i wont mak 
no promises. The last karumel sugar plums 
is all gone. 

Yours til deth D. Daffodil 

P. S. Mind you i dont sa no, nor I dont sa 
yes, D. D.” 

“Will that do ?” queried my old friend. 

“I think not,” I said, frankly. 

“.Then I give it uii to you. I ’ve used up a 
whole squire of pa^jer this mornin’, an’ I’m 
clean done over. 

“Don’t you think,” I suggested, “that if 
you do not mean to marry him you had better 
dismiss him at once?” 

“Now, Miss Annie!” 

“But I’m sure,” I persisted, for I was really 
afraid she would give the man encouragement 
enough to make him troublesome to her, “he 
is not very entertaining.” 

“ AVell, no; he don’t pertain me much.” 

“ And there are plenty of others to take his 
place.” 

^ Well, I don’t know. Miss Annie. There’s 
Erenchy, he’s among the missin’, though it’s a 
mercy I didn’t have him, an’ git hanged like 
enough for trigamy with Elise, as was alive all 
tlie time, his lawful wife, an’ right here in the 
house too, an’ as mad as a Bangor tiger the 
minnit she sot eyes on him. But, as I was 
sajdn’, he’s gone, though if he was a widow to¬ 
morrow I think he’d come back, fur he rolls 
up his eyes bad’s ever if I pass him in the 
street. An’, honey, I tell you of course in 
conference, I had to say no right out to Mr. 
Higgins, he was that resistant that there was 
one time I thought I’d have to say yes, any 
how. But I said no i^lump and plain, an’ 
haint seen hide nor hair of him since, an’ now 
if you squench Simpkins, I’m afraid there ’ll 
be powerful few to take a pick of beaux from.” 

“ Of course, if you really wish”—I began. 

“’Taint patrimony I’m goin’ in for ag’in,” 
she said. “It would be too ridiculous, an’, I 
a grandmother, but it is such dreadful good fun 
to see them a protestanting an’ a-dyin’ for me. 
An’ then to think there aint one of ’em, if I 
lost my money to-morrow, would give me five 
cents to save me from the penitentiary.” 

I could not help laughing at her energy. 
“AA^ell,” I said, “What shall I write to Mr. 
Simpkins ?” 

“ Oh, if you devise me to, why jist put him 
out of his misery to once. Though, ” she added, 
sigldng, “he does bring me piles of perfection¬ 


ary ; an’ I like sugar plums as well as ’Vange- 
line, specially,” she said, with a lackadaisical 
air that was irresistible. “ Them that’s sweet¬ 
ened by love!” I 

“Then I will write him a polite refusal?” I 
said. 

“Yes. Snub him gently for me. Tell him 
I ain’t no fool, an’ there’s a law ag’in a man 
marryin’ his grandmother. Tell him he’d 
better carry his pigs to some other marldt, if 
you can slick that up into pietry.” 

I drew the desk towards me, and wrote tlic 
note, which was ax)i)roved, sealed, and directed, 
to the old lady’s evident relief. 

“There!” she said, “that’s off my mind! 
How orful slick you do do it. Miss Annie. 
AVell, talons is various. I don’t s’pose, now, 
it’s much harder for you to write sich a note 
as that, than it would be for me to make a 
Johnnj' cake.” 

“ I am very glad I was able to relieve you,” 

I said. 

“Thank you, deary. The good of you is, 
you was jest as clever an’ accommodation be¬ 
fore we was rich as you are now, and I ain’t 
respectin’ all the time you want to git some¬ 
thing out of me. Miss Annie, what’s a Darkis 
sobriety?” 

“A darkey’s sobriety,” I rei^eated. “Are 
you sure that is it ? I don’t know what it can 
be, unless it is a temx)erance meeting for colored 
persons. AYhy? docs some one want you to 
give money to it?” for I was fully aware of the 
fact that the old lady was fairly beset by beg¬ 
ging letters. 

“No, honey, we’re pervited to a meetin’ in 
the vested of the church this afternoon.’' 

“Oh,” I said, a glimmer of light breaking 
upon me. “ You mean the Dorcas Society.” 

“Yes, there’s the noteand she handed me 
an imitation, requesting her to join the Dorcas 
Society of the fashionable church in which Eu- 
l^hrosyne had taken a pew. 

“Ninny’s got one, too,” she said. “But I 
haven’t the prestige of an idee what it is.” 

I exiftained to her the object of the meeting, 
and gave her sincere pleasure, I think, by tell¬ 
ing her I was a member of this same society. 

“Now, ain’t that nice,” she said, heartily, 
“an’ that’s the only thing in the whole ker- 
boodle of things wo’ve been axed to that I 
raly like. AYhy, I was a membrane of one in 
Babbington from the time I was a gal until we 
diskivered wo was all ‘ile milliners,’ as Ninny 
says, an’ come away from there.” 

“Then you will probably enjoy this one,” I 
said. 

“AYe called ’em sewin’ circles,” she said, 
“but I s’pose it all amounts to the same thing.” 

“Just the same,” I assented. 

“If there’s anything I do like,” she said, “it 
is sevdn’ for charitables. It is so nice to think 
of some poor starved critter that’s luwfectly 
constitute, with no end of babies, an’ not a shift 
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among them, an’ to know you ’re going to kiver 
’em uiJ from the cold weather with flanning an’ 
caliker, when the barometer’s at nero. Most 
of ’em is the thanlcfullest critters, too, though 
some of ’em is awful swindlin’.” 

“Yes,” I said, ‘‘you are very apt to he im¬ 
posed upon.” 

‘•'I mind one woman,” said the old lady, 
settling herself for a long story, “ come to our 
house one day in winter. It was as cold as the 
equator, or wherever it is things freeze so tight, 
an’ Xinny said the ‘ elementarys Avas in a rag¬ 
ing profusion.* The rain Avas a pourin’ down, 
an’ the Avind Avas a hlowin’, and it Avas prigid 
enough to freeze a solar hear. You’a'O seen 
them kind of days?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Well, as I said, this AA*oman she came to 
the house Avith the most pitifullest story. She 
Avas a Avidder Avith five little hits of hoys, all 
sous, an’ all sick with the tied-ui) pneumatics, 
an’ the billiard fever ’ceptin’ one of ’em, an’ he 
had digestive chills orful, an’ her husband 
was dead—though I never seen one of them 
begging widders Avhose husband loasiiH dead— 
an’ she Avas a-starAun’, an’ a-freezin’, an’ a suf¬ 
ferin’ in generalize; an’ she’d been to the auI- 
lage to git medicine for them sick boys, with a 
bad quarter somebody’d giA^e her for Avashin’, 
that the apotheosis wouldn’t take for the doc¬ 
tor’s stuff. She’d Avalked four miles an’ been 
caught in the storm, an’ she Avas a-cryin* an’ 
a-takin’ on till it Avas dreadful to hear her.” 

“ Well ?” I said, as the old lady paused. 

“ Well, honey, all she axed for Avas the loan 
of a rumbrella to git home, that she Avas to re¬ 
turn faithful the next time she AA'ent to the auI- 
lage. We took her in an’ done for her. I gaA'e 
her clothes out of my share of the seAvin’ circle’s 
reply for herself and the poor little boys, an’ 
Ave packed her a basket full of things to eat, 
an’ giA^e her a bran neAV cotton rumbrella. She 
was that thankful, I thought she’d never be 
done a-blessin’ the Avhole kit of us, as if A\"e 
Avas markangels. Miss Annie, the next AA^eek, 
when the seAA'in’ circle came to dissemble, I told 
Avhat I’d done Avith my share of the last instri- 
bution of clothes, an’, if you ’ll believe me, that 
rimposturiiig old Avoman had been to CA’ery one 
of them ladies AAuth that fabricationed story 
that Avas a lie, I s’pose, from one end to the 
other. They all give her clothes and pervi- 
sions, an’ some on ’em money, an’ she must 
a’ recollected no less ’n twenty-tAvo cotton rum¬ 
brellas, for the storm hold on tAVO days.” 

“It is very hard,” I said, “that the deserv¬ 
ing poor should be robbed by such impostors.” 

“It’s aAvful encouraging! But Ave couldn’t 
never find her, an’ I s’pose she’s doing a pub¬ 
lishing business now in a clothing an’ rumbrella 
store, with the things she stole from them Bab- 
bington ladies!” 

During this long story, my eyes had more 
than once Avandered to the pile of books upon 


the old lady’s table. “I am afraid you AA’ere 
going to read,” I said, “ and my coming in here, 
this morning, Avas an interruption to you.” 

“Bless you, honey,” she replied, “you ain’t 
never no eruiffion to me. Indeed, though I 
Avouldn’t say so afore Ninny, I’m always 
tickled to death if somebody aauU be any dis¬ 
ruption to me Avhen I ’in readin’. I don’t like 
it much, nohoAV.” 

“ Why do you read, then ?” 

“Why, my dear, I’m sich an orful igno- 
grampus. I Avanted to derange some idees in 
my head so’s to quit mortifiyin’ Xinny every 
time I open my mouth. I knoAV all the readin’ 
in the universal Avon’t disable me to reverse 
English as she does; but I thought, perhaps, if 
I read some of the books in the librarian, they 
AAmuld help me to dissect my intelligiblcs, «aii’ 
perverse better Avith the visitors.” 

“You have a A’aried collection here,” I said, 
AYondering what had directed her choice. 

“ I jest took ’em as they come. They ’re sot 
up on the shelves ’cordin’ to size, jmu know. 
To-day I ’ve read this!” and she held up “ An- 
thon’s Classical Dictionary.” 

“ Xot the Avhole of it ?” 

“Oh, no, jest here an’ there, like a hen 
a-pickin’ corn. Miss Annie, I’m free to con¬ 
fess that I don’t belieA^e a word of it!” 

“No?” 

“No, I don’t. Of course there’s a lot of it 
that’s all heathen Greek to me, but there’s 
good plain English beside, an’ I’ve read a heap 
of it. It’s all about people. Now, there was 
Jew Peter. Do you believe all that about his 
makin’ a bull of himself a-courtin’ Miss Eu- 
i-ope—an’ sich a fool as she Avas, a-gittin’ on his 
back to be rid aAvay Avith ? An’ as for his thun¬ 
der bars and his rulin’ the heaA'ens, Avhy, it’s 
doAvnright infanity to Avrito sich stuft'. An’ 
there Avas Omnibus, poor little feller, that old 
Tartifus give to some other fus, Avith his poor 
little twin brother Remus to be droAvned; only 
they Avasn’t droAA'ned at all, but a she AA^olf 
come an’ massed them. Noav, Avouldn’t any 
civilized Avolf a-gobbled ’em up ? Why, they ’re 
the saA^agest critters in the university, an’ it 
stands to reason tAVO babies Avouldn’t a got off' 
undigested. It’s Jest ridiculous. An’ there 
AA’as Prosperous—no, Prosperine—ncA'er did a 
poor gal have sich an aAvful time. The story 
about her is perfectly preponderous. Hoav she 
an’ her serious mother was out one day, an’ 
old Plural, Avho lived in a place full of he cats, 
run off' AAdth her, jest a stampin’ on the groimd 
an’ it a-openin’ an’ swallerin’ up the pair of 
them. And her beau, he was a fiddler, went 
after her, an’ old Plural, he Avas so tickled to 
hear him fiddle, that he let her go, only a-tell- 
in’ her she must look straight a-head all the 
time till she got home, an’, of course, bein’ a 
Avoman, she had to look back, when like as not 
she’d neA^er a-thought of it if they hadn’t a-said 
nothing to her. That’s jest as much sens^e 
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some men’s got. A tellin’ a woman what she 
ain’t to do, on some awful panoply, when, of 
course, she jest gits ravin’ tarin’ mad to do that 
very thing. An’ so this poor gal, she had to 
go back to old Plural again, an’ her beau, he 
was named XJry Dice, had to come home all 
alone by himself.” 

“But,” I said, as Mrs. Daffodil paused, com¬ 
pletely out of breath, “that is rather heavy 
reading for you. Why don’t you read lighter 
books?” 

“Well, honey, as for that, they’re all as 
heavy as lead. The heft of that pile is incredu¬ 
lous. Some of them paper ones in the store 
looks light, but Ninny says they look cheap, 
an’ won’t buy one of ’em.” 

“ But you have some bound novels here, and 
some poetry, and a history or two.” 

Yes, dear, all sorts. I ’ve taken a peek at 
’em all in the last Aveek or two; but the mix 
they’re in in my head, defys prescription. I 
can’t get them sorted out no AA^ay, an’ if I was 
to be sequestered this blessed minnit to tell 
Avhether it was Napoleon the Sixteenth or Julia 
Sneezer that fit the battle of Cleopatra bridge, 

I couldn’t do it; an’ I don’t know now if it 
was Barnabas Pudge or Eoarer Ployd that was 
married to Bleak House. It ain’t no manner of 
use, at my time of life, tryin’ to eddicate the 
factories. The brains, it there ever was any, is 
all musty afore that time, an’ you can’t scour 
’eipa up like tin pans. Mine weren’t very daz- 
zley anyhoAv, I guess, and I’m sure the shine’s 
all off ’em now. When a Avoman’s an anti- 
dehwian she might as Avell give up lamin’. 
That’s the illusion I come to this mornin’, an* 

I’m going to put CA^ery one of them pesky books 
back in their prepositions in the labratory, an’ 
retain in my ignogrampusness till I’m a corpus. 

I’ve tried fixithful. Miss Annie, for the sake of 
the children, but ’tain’t no use.” 

“Can’t you remember anything you read?” 
‘^'My dear child, I couldn’t tell Peter the 
Greek from Prederick Helmet if I Avas to die 
for it, an’ Avhether the Mexico Biver runs into 
the Bocky Ocean or the Polecat Gulf, is a per¬ 
fect history to me. ’Vangeline knoAvs more 
this blessed minnit than her old grandmother 
eA'er will knoAV if she lives a sentinel.” 

“ If I Avere you,” I said, “ I would not bother 
myself about it. People AA^hose opinion is worth 
liaA’ing Avill not loA^e you less because you are 
natural and do not try to worry yourself AAdth 
useless learning.” 

Ah, deary,” she sighed, “eA^erybody ain’t 
like you! You ’a^'o knOAved me from the jump, 
when I was jest an old country AA’^oman afore 
peterrorium was convented, an’ you ’ll depre¬ 
date me if I don’t know all the neAv-fangled 
dedications; but there’s Ninny”— 

“If you are quite resolved,” I said, “Avhy 
not try some easier books ?” 

Well, I did try one spell at ’Yangeline’s 


school books, ’cause, bein’ writ for children, I 
thought they’d be easy. But land, they was 
jest as bad as the rest. Pirst I tried the cram¬ 
mer, and I crammed all day, and do you knoAV 
I couldn’t sleep a Avink that night.” 

“Why not?” 

“My dear, I Avas tryin’ the livelong night to 
untAA'ist the interpositions an’ the substantials, 
an’ the conjections an’ the parti plurals, an’ 
the supulations an’ the noun-verbs, an’ the di¬ 
rections, till my head Avas fit to split open in 
tAAm. An’ if I said ‘John is a noun’ once that 
night, I’m mortally certain I said it one hun¬ 
dred times. The next day I tried a pull at 
joggerfy, an’ I had Asy, an’ Africy, an’ Americy 
a dancin’ i)aA’illions in my head all that night. 
An’, after all, I don’t know AA^hat good it’s 
going to do my ancestry for me to know that 
Mississippi is the capital of Ncav Orleans, or tlnot 
the earth is a pole flat at both ends, Avith axes 
in the middle of it. Now is it, honey ?” 

“Not much!” I said. 

“Then I tried Bithmotic and Moral, no. 
National Philosopedes, took them both the 
same day, an’ it’s a mercy I ain’t in the bi¬ 
nary asylum this day atAveen them. Oh, Miss 
Annie, it Avas perfectly dreadful! There was 
centipedes, an’ fly angles, an’ circulars, an’ ox- 
tailagons, an’ dieagonies, an’ attitudes, an’ 
spears, an’ pollygones, an’ I cant tell you the 
half of them.” 

“ They are puzzling terms to any one,” I said. 

“Are they, noAv ? I didn’t think nobody else 
ever got in such a snarl as I did. An’ I found 
out it’s gyration that makes apples fall to the 
ground instead of flyin’ off into the air, AA’hen 
they quit the tree, Avhich would be A'ery con¬ 
structive to knoAV if apples ever took such tan¬ 
trums, but so long as they plump doAvn on the 
grass ’cordin’ to nater, I don’t see much use 
lamin’ ’bout the what-you-call-’em that makes 
’em do it. Then I took an awful dose of the 
speller an’ refiner, but I ’A"e ’bout forgot the 
whole of that, too, noAv. An’ it’s tryin’ any- 
hoAv, Miss Annie, AV'hen the meanin’ of a AAmrd’s 
jest as unintelligent as the fust was. I knoAv 
there Avas one—Ab-hor-ence—Abhorence, acri- 
money, when I ain’t the least idee Avhat kind 
of money that is at all.” 

“I don’t believe you’ll ever want either of 
those words,” I said. 

“Don’t you? Well, there’s some comfort 
in that, scein”s I don’t know nothing ’bout 
neither of them. But, honey, there’s the lunch 
bell, an’ I’m as hungry as a hyenum.” 

We AAwe no sooner seated at the luncheon 
table, than Mrs. Squrus started the subject of 
the Dorcas Society, which Avas to meet at three 
o’clock that afternoon. She expressed herself 
delighted Avith her usual perspicuity when I 
informed her of my membership. 

“Does my maternal relatiA’e contemplate ac¬ 
companying us to that temple of philanthropy 
and bencAmlent devotions ?” she inquired. 
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I’m a-going, if that’s what you ’ro tryiii’ to 
say," said her motlier. 

“ In your youth you jiarticipated in such con¬ 
genial pursuits, did you not?" inquired Mr. 
Squrus. 

“Hey?" 

“Did you not belong to the little society at 
our native village ?" 

“You know I did, Ned. But I’m free to 
confess, I think this ’ll be on a grander thing- 
umney scales. Dear me, we didn’t tissue no 
deviations on smelly paper to folks to jino us. 
They jest come if they had a mind ter, an’ 
stitched away. Shall we ride. Ninny?" 

“I answer affirmatively. I will issue my 
commands for our equipage to perambulate to 
the portal of our mansion at the appointed 
hour. Miss Annie, you will condescend, I ai> 
l>rehend, to occuiDy a seat beside us?" 

Thanking her, I accepted the invitation to 
accompany them, as I hoped my introduction 
might secure a few real friends for Mrs. Daftb- 
dil. Luncheon over, I helped my old friend to 
dress, for she seemed utterly unable to conquer 
tlie intricacies of a fashionable toilet. 

“It’s no sort of use," she said, “tryin’ to ro- 
memorize all the fixin’s, an’ it’s jest a mercy 
any how that I.ain’t i)ut my buckle on my collar 
an’ pinned my belt ^vith a breastpin. I did 
pretty nigh strangulation myself one night try¬ 
in’ to clasp a bracelet round my throat, an’ 
goodness only knows how many times I put 
that i)ink silk thing there on outside afore 
El’ise told me it was a cossit for my pink blush 
dress. There, honey, I’m all ready, run get your 
own duds on; I’m free to confess I don’t see 
how you dress so quick, though you don’t wear 
so many flummeries as we do, to be sure. An’, 
Miss Annie, the next time you have a spare 
hour, you must just complain to mo all the 
names of the jewelry we ’re a-pilin’ on. Ninny 
looked dragons at me t’other day cos I called 
this carbunclum a red stone, an’ I’m sure as 
for kuowin’ a Turk horse from a ramythistlo, 
or a toepan from a nopal, I’m sure I don’t at 
all. I’m pretty good now about dimunts, an’ 
I kin tell i')eaiis, but how anybody knows ru¬ 
bies from garters I don’t know; an’ I’m sure 
two peas ain’t more like than smell camyoes 
an’ stun camyoes, though they do make twenty 
dollars difterence in the bill, an’ you can’t tell 
t’other from which when you ’ve got ’em." 

“Don’tyoulike enamelledjewelry?”! asked. 

“Don’t, Miss Annie! don’t! Oh, honey, 
down at Saratogy they bamboozled me inter 
Hiat.” 

“ Vv^hat!" 

“ Being empannelled. Oh, Miss Annie, want 
you never done so ?’’ 

“Never!" 

“■Well, my dear child, purgotorium ain’t 
nothing to it! I was a long time before I 
could be coaxed up to it, but Ninny she’d sot 
her heart on it, an’ so I give ui) at last. Well, 


the woman came! Fu^t she washed my face 
with sich orful hot water I thought she was 
a-scaldin’ mo as we did the other ings at home. 
An’ then she rubbed me with a towel, that a 
hair brush was velvet to it, and then she took 
something out of one little bottle and plastered 
all over my face, an’ sot me ui^ afore a fire in 
July to dry, an’ I so fat. Miss Annie, that I 
am sure I sizzled afore I was policed from 
there. An’ then she put on something out of 
another bottle with a little brush that went uj) 
my nose every other minnit, and tickled me 
nearly into convolutions! An’ then I was 
baked again till there wasn’t a dry thread on 
me. An’ then another layer, an’ I don’t know¬ 
how many more, till at last I was told to look 
at myself in the glass. Goodness me, but I was 
hansum! Looked for all the world like ’ Vange- 
line’s wax doll swelled up to nateral size, an’ 
perhaps a little grain over. But, honey, if I’d 
a-been the wickedest old heatherm in the uni¬ 
versity, I’d a-been paid up for all my short 
goin’s that night. The fust time I gaped I 
peeled my nose from the top to the tip, the 
next time I cracked my cheeks all open, not 
only the pannelling, honey, but jist took the 
skin right oft* every time. When I got up in 
the mornin’ I looked like an old plastered ceil¬ 
in’ with a crack for every inch of it. You 
never saw the like! Then I tried to git it off. 
It wouldn’t wash off, an’ it wouldn’t soak olf, 
and it wouldn’t dry ofi’, so I jist pulled it all 
oft' with my nails, and Avas skinned as complete 
as any rabbit you ever saAV. It Avas too good 
Aveeks afore I could git out of my room, or show 
my face anyAvhere. An’ I never got no sym¬ 
phony neither, an’ I spect I Avas sich an orful 
old nidiot I didn’t reserve any pity. I could 
see the chambermaid a gigglin’ eA^ery time she 
come ui) with a meal’s vittles, an’ the fust time 
I Avent down to dinder, everybody stared at me 
till I thought their eyes would pop right out of 
their heads. I got as much empannelling as I 
Avant, an’ noAV Avhenever I see a gal Avith a re¬ 
flection like a wax doll, I think of the old 
sayin’, ‘ All the litter is not gold !”’ 

At this moment Henry knocked at the door 
to announce the carriage. 

“An’ you ain’t got on your bonnet. Miss 
Annie," said Mrs. Daffodil; “run right off, 
honey, an’ make your OAvn toiling; it Avas too 
bad to keep you so long a titivating me. Run 
along noAV." 

And I obeyed! In a feAy moments Ave Avere 
on our Avay to the meeting of the Church Dorcas 
Society. 


Narrowkess of mind is often the cause of 
obstinacy; avo do not easily belicA'e beyond 
Avhat Ave see. 

Defer not charities till death. He Avho 
does so is rather liberal of another man’s sub¬ 
stance than his OAvn. 
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KATIE NOIITH^ ELOPEMENT. 

BY HOMEE WHITE. 

Katie Noeth was an angel, but flying, like 
Icarus, too near the sun, lier fragile wings 
melted away from her sboulders and she gra¬ 
vitated earthward. No other supposition to 
iiccount for her appearance here below would 
satisfy the beholder, unless it were one involv¬ 
ing the nebula theory. She seemed impalpable, 
intangible; there was nothing gross, nothing 
“of the earth, earthy.** Her light feet scarce 
touched the ground, and she seemed to float 
along—an airy, unsubstantial mass of curls, 
smiles, and white muslin. Her eyes retained 
the color caught in heaven—cloudless sapphires. 
Her hair was iiainted vith the golden sunset; 
each instant changing to some new shade still 
more beautiful than the last. But, withal, 
Katie had some human attributes. She liad 
an imperious little will of her own, because it 
had never been thwarted. Caressed and petted 
by her doting father from babyhood up, she 
had never known restraint or endured the pain 
of having a wish ungratified. A grieved look 
<m her sunny face had ever been potent to 
banish x)arental frowns, and she had lived on, 
tlirough the summer of childhood, the hapiiy, 
(iareless songbird that fears not or knows not 
the coming winter, and burdens not its lays 
v\dth prophetic sadness. 

In one other respect Katie manifested a very 
human tendency. She had a great admiration 
for handsome young fellows with glossy mous¬ 
taches ; an admiration which gave her father 
some uneasiness, for he was anxious to have 
his daughter comfortably married, and occupy¬ 
ing a respectable position in society; and ho 
knew that, as a rule, handsome young men are 
not so well-to-do, so “solid,** as uglier and 
older men. This rule can only be accounted 
for by the great law of compensations. Beauty, 
genius, and wealth are seldom united in the 
same person. Every blessing has its offset; 
every charm is matched by some unpleasant 
quality or condition. Youth and poverty, age 
and wealth, beauty and simplicity, genius and 
ugliness, are oftenest paired with each other. 

Mr. North had taken note of his daughter’s 
unworldly disposition, her uncalculating na¬ 
ture, her preference of youth, beauty, and rags 
(metaphorically speaking), to age, ugliness, 
and wealth, and it troubled him not a little. 
He loved Katie and could not command, while 
wise counsel as to good matches, with allusions 
to certain middle-aged and “solid” men, was 
Birown away on her. She could not under¬ 
stand, and was obstinate. Knowing nothing 
of the intricate machinery by which greenbacks 
are manufactured, nor of the trouble and appli¬ 
cation necessary to success in business, she 
imagined that money was one of the most plen¬ 
tiful things in the world, and agreeable quali¬ 
ties the most scarce. She continued to throw 


her .^miles away upon handsome young men, 
and ^0 j)out her iiretty lips at the heavy suitors 
introduced by her father. In this dilemma 
jjate)'familias determined to resort to strategy. 

The son of an old friend had lately returned 
from Europe- He was wealthy, intelligent, 
distinguished-looking, and of polished manners, 
and Mr. North set his heart upon having him 
for a son-in-law. He knew that Katie could 
have but two objections to this lover: he was 
over thirty and wealthy. To remove one of 
these objections, Mr. North resolved that Ar¬ 
thur Langdon should play the part of a “poor 
young man,” while he himself would enact tlKJ 
purse-proud, indignant parent. It was almost 
certain, in such case, that Katie would fiill des¬ 
perately in love with her father’s choice, if 
she could overlook his advanced age. Mr. 
Langdon, therefore, was invited to the house 
and prevailed upon, as a joke, to appear before 
Katie as one of her father’s clerks. 

At dinner time that day Mr. North informed 
Katie that one of his clerks would call on him 
in the evening in relation to business, and that 
he preferred she would absent herself from the 
parlor on that occasion. “He is what you 
schoolgirls call a fascinating man, and I have 
no desire that 7ny daughter should be fascinated 
by a poor, beggerly clerk !” 

And Mr. North rose very grandly, and turned 
away in order that Katie might not see tlie 
twinkle in his eye, which her rebellious i)out 
had brought there. Miss Katie had intended 
to visit a dear friend that evening, but now she 
determined to pospone the visit in ord^r to 
catch a glimpse of this dangerous clerk. 

That evening Mr. Langdon came. Katie saw 
him as he ascended the steps, and was x)leased 
with his appearance, and determined to see 
more of him. He was ushered into the parlor, 
and was soon engaged with his host in a pleasant 
conversation, w^hen the door suddenly opened 
and the dutiful daughter entered as if uncon¬ 
scious of the presence of a stranger. "When slie 
saw Mr. Langdon she started as though she 
would retreat, but her father called her in and 
introduced her in a stiff', ungracious manner to 
his guest:— 

“My daughter, Mr. Langdon,” and then sat 
down, as if annoyed at the iiiterruiitiou. 

Katie bowed and took a seat. 

Langdon, startled by such a vision of loveli¬ 
ness, was dumb for a moment, then rising 
gracefully he made his most elaborate salam, 
and, in spite of the old gentleman’s mock 
frowns, was soon engaged in a sparkling inter¬ 
change of thought with the fair daughter. 
Arthur was as agreeable as he knew how to 
be, and Katie was charmed vdth him, as she 
had predetermined to be. All went merry as 
a marriage bell, until Mr. North, thinking 
matters had gone quite far enough for a favor¬ 
able first impression, hemmed, hawed, con¬ 
sulted his watch, and finally remarked :— 
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“ Mr. Langdoii and I have much to say to each 
ortlier. Katie, have you ordered breakfast?” 

Laugdoii looked sad. Katie pouted; hut she 
txDok the hint and withdrew. The fascinating 
) clerk held the door for her, and, as he hade her 
good-evening, he gave her a look which haunted 
her dreams. 

Katie was smitten, and Langdon was no less 
so. The old gentleman’s talk about husiness 
seemed very insipid, and Arthur soon took his 
leave. His calls were frequent after that, and 
while Katie wondered why her father should 
tolerate his presence, she became more and 
more entangled in the silken meshes of love. 
Langdon finally declared the state of his feel¬ 
ings to Mr. Korth, and requested him to be¬ 
come his father-in-law. His suit was gladly 
accepted, but he was told that his success 
depended upon his maintaining the character 
of a remarkable genius in romantic imverty. 
He accepted the situation, and went many 
times to see Katie when her father was out. 
They soon plighted undying faith to each other. 
Langdon painted the picture of a pretty cot¬ 
tage, where love should be the household deity, 
in colors as bright as Claude Melnotte employed 
to decorate his castle by the lake of Como, and 
Katie vowed to wed with him and ^vith no 
other, with or without parental consent and 
blessing. 

But how was the matter to bo broached to 
tlie stern father? Arthur shrank from the in¬ 
sulting answer to be anticipated, and Katie, 
while she feared, clung still closer to her adored 
one. Their anxiety on this point was destined 
to be relieved in a very disagreeable manner. 
One evening, as they were sitting in rather 
close proximity in the parlor, the door suddenly 
opened, and in stalked the cruel parent with 
most furious mien. 

“What means this?” he cried, frowning 
savagely. 

“It means that I love”— 

“Fiddlesticks!” 

“No, sir; your daughter.” 

“Really, Mr. Langdon, you are modest; I 
had not expected tliis honor. The high alli¬ 
ance you proffer is duly appreciated; but allow 
me to bid you good-night.” 

“My poverty is a crime in your eyes, but 
your daughter has a nobler vision,” said Ar- 
tlmr, striking a dramatic attitude. “I under¬ 
stand you, sir, and will take my departure.” 
So saying, he seized Katie’s hand for a moment, 
and darted from the house. Katie was sent 
crying to bed, and more deeply in love than 
ever with her beloved Arthur. The next day 
she received a note through a confidential 
cliannel, appointing an interview. Loving, but 
disobedient Miss Katie, met him as desired, 
and they had many similar stolen interviews 
afterwards, until at last it was agreed that they 
would elope, and trust to receive papa’s for¬ 
giveness when all was over. Arthur said he 
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could take her to his aunt’s house, where tluj 
ceremony could be performed, and so the time 
was appointed and everything arranged. 

That day Katie was more than ever tender 
to her old father, who seemed in extremely 
good humor. She penned a little penitential 
note and left it on her father’s table, and, a>s 
evening approached, she arrayed herself, and, 
tearful and trembling, hastened to the rendez¬ 
vous. Arthur was there with a carriage, in 
which he placed her, and she was whirled 
rapidly away. They stopped in front of a 
splendid mansion, which was brilliantly illu¬ 
minated as if for some great occasion. Into 
this Arthur led her half bewildered, and pre¬ 
sented her to an elegant lady, his aunt, who 
took her ui) stairs to a private room, and, calm¬ 
ing her fears, decked her for her bridal. 

When all was ready, Arthur led her into the 
parlor, where was the clergyman and a small 
company, at which the bride hardly glancecL 
The marriage service was soon ended, arul 
Katie felt herself receiving innumerable kisses 
and good wishes, and then she felt her fatlier’s 
liand, and heard her father’s voice, and. saw 
lier father’s smiling face. 

“ Well, Katie, you have married your choice 
in spite of your father; but I forgive you, and 
give you my blessing.” 

“My dear little vife, can you not welcome 
your father to your new homo?” laughed 
Arthur. 

“My home!” said Katie, comifietely l^wil- 
dered. “I thought”— 

“You thought, ” interrupted her father, laugh¬ 
ing heartily, “ that it was to be a small cottage 
with a leaky roof, but it all ends happily, after 
all, like a shilling novel. The poor young lover 
has not been left a large fortune by a rich East 
India uncle, but he has a fortune of his own, 
which is just as well.” 

“Forgive me, Katie, for this deception, and 
it shall be the last,” jfiead Arthur. “This is 
ray house, and you are its mistress. I am not 
poor, but I hope you will love me as well as if 
I were.” 

Katie wisely concluded to forgive her father 
and husband the deception they had practise<l, 
and finally became as hai^py a woman as the 
unfortunate wife of a wealthy man can reason¬ 
ably hope to be. 


Accustom yourself to master and overconKj 
things of difiiculty : for, if you observe, the left 
hand for want of practice is insignificant, and 
not adapted to general business; yet it holds 
the bridle better than the right, from constant 
use. 

A GOOD conscience is to the soul wliat health 
is to the body—it i^reserves a constant ease and 
serenity within us, and more than countervails 
all the calamities and afflictions which can 
possibly befall us. 
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HOW MR. PRINCE MANAGED 
HIS WIFE. 

ANOTHER DOMESTIC SKETCH. 

BY GERTRUDE HEIN. 

Wives require managing as well as hus¬ 
bands. Nobody is perfect. Not even the fair 
members of the best half of creation can be 
counted uniformly wise, and free from all ol> 
jection. That is the reason (don’t push it too 
far) why the women (I don’t mean myself) are 
more beautiful than the men. The poet writes 
thus—01’ something like it:— 

If to her share some human errors fall, 

Look on her face, and you forget them all. 
What is the use of beauty, pray, if you may 
not presume a little upon it ? 

So Mrs. Prince, a dear, good creature, the 
best of wives (her husband says); and, as a 
mother, unsurpassed (her children think), had 
her little inconvenient failings. To Mother 
Goose her goslings are all cygnets. By the 
same rule, to the cygnets the mother is always 
a swan. To the husband the wife is always 
the very best wife—he has! And, to the wife, 
her husband is the very best man—she owns! 
If married people are sensible, they persuade 
themselves that they are the best suited couple 
in the world. Adhering steadfastly to the said 
(pinion, they make a/act which outsiders may 
suspect is only a delusion. If a delusion, it is 
a pleasant one; and furnishes the only comfort¬ 
able lining for the matrimonial yoke, which 
has yet been discovered. 

In all quiet houses, there must be connubial 
managing on both sides. A scold may carry 
her point by dint of clamor. A tyrant of a 
husband may accomplish his by downright 
violence. But this is not management. It is 
lamentable want of management. So a crafty 
woman, or a wily man may be successful by 
underhand subtlety or evasion; and the defeat¬ 
ed party, discovering the cheat, will bo sulkily 
annoyed, or furiously irate. Neither is this 
management. The true way is not only to 
effect your i^urpose, but to make it appear so 
obviously the best thing, that the other side 
will concede that what you have procured or 
promoted is precisely what she or he desired. 

Mrs. Prince was a prudent woman. But she 
was what our New England friends call “set in 
her waysand what she did not like, she xcoiild 
not like; and what she did not understand, she 
would not learn—unless she chose. Present 
the thing to her in the most luminous aspect, 
and she maintained it was still opaque. Now, 
as we have said, she was a prudent woman. 
She had no objection to insurance against fire, 
in the abstract—^but she would still think the 
money paid was thrown away. As to Life As¬ 
surance—but we will let the incidents tell their 
own story. 

Harry Prince was proud of his wife and his 
chil^en. He liked to see them becomingly 


attired; and he mould have his table 'well fur¬ 
nished, for themselves, and for himself. Mrs. 
Prince was continually interiDOsing her veto, 
'which was not always overridden. Mrs. P. 
was constantly hinting at the necessity of mak¬ 
ing provision for old age. She was thinking, 
too, of the possibility of sickness or of death. 
All these things annoyed Harry Prince; and 
the more, since he had made provision against 
the calamity of her widowhood, and did not 
dare to tell her. “If you should die, Harry, 
w'hat would become of us?” she would some¬ 
times ask, when he persisted upon an expense 
to which she demurred. And then he would 
shrug his shoulders and say: “Why, Sally, 
you must meet that contingency when it ar¬ 
rives, since you will not sufter me to provide 
against it.” 

This was the nearest to a “tiff” that they 
ever approached. To understand it, we must 
go back a little. Once on a daj^, Mr. Prince 
and a friend were comparing notes, as all young 
married men will. (So, young 'wives, be care¬ 
ful ! But then you all do the same thing, and 
you know it.; The particular turn which the 
conversation took was on the question how, in 
the event of the death of the husbands, their 
vfives would be able to meet the buftets of an 
unfriendly world. And the result of the con¬ 
ference was that the two gentlemen took out 
Life Assurance Policies. 

“But,” suggested the friend, “ought we not 
to consult our wives?” 

“Yes,” said Prince, “after we have perfected 
the arrangements beyond recall, except by loss 
of tlie first year’s premium.” (N. B. Prince 
had been married the longest.) 

And so, when the blanks were all filled, and 
the queries answered, and the examining phy¬ 
sicians had given their opinions, and Prince 
was pronounced a first-rate risk ; and after the 
policy, duly stamped, sealed, and certified was 
locked up in his fireproof, Mr. Henry Prince 
took his way home, quite undecided how the 
facts of the proceeding were to be communicated. 

“My dear,” he said at tea time, “don’t you 
think it would be well for me to get insured?” 

Six little pairs of eyes looked up in aston¬ 
ished inquiry. Six little ears were ready, from 
mother’s answer, to judge what father’s getting 
insured could possibly mean. And one pair of 
elder eyes spake terrified deprecation of any 
such topic of conversation “before the chil¬ 
dren.” 

Before the children? 'What a tj-rannhus 
abridgment of liberty of speech is the existence 
of those said children ! We were going to say 
presence, but in our American households ex¬ 
istence of children usually means presence, 
whenever father is at home. Perhaps it is’the 
best custom—but best or worst, the mode usu¬ 
ally is, that the children shall be decidedly 
evident while the parents are awake. The 
idea of shelving them in their cots at a reason- 
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able hour, and leaving some little time uiuiis- 
turbed, is an obsolete barbarity. Perhaps it 
may be just as cruel to suffer them to lose their 
natural rest, and to hang about till they are too 
sleepy to be tolerable. I only know that I 
went into nightly seclusion by the sound of the 
clock, whether I pleaded not sleepy, or not. 
Young America has greater privileges in these 
days, and among them the chance to keep 
awake as long as any one else—and at any 
rate to be intolerable to the last moment. 

“Before the children,” Mr. Prince understood 
the look, even before the remark was made 
that “such subjects might as well be discussed 
at some other time.” Two little heads con¬ 
cluded that father was “ very improper,” they 
could not exactly understand why; and a third 
little head wondered whether, as sometimes 
happened in the experience of younger offen¬ 
ders, he would get a whipping when he went 
to bed. The subject was not resumed while 
the children were present; and as their watch¬ 
fulness covered all waking hours, the matter 
was deferred, to come up in order at the hour 
improved by the immortal Mrs. Caudle. 

There is, says a quaint old proverb, “luck 
in leisure,” and Mr. Prince, who perceived that 
he was in a dilemma, improved his leisure in 
arranging a plan of campaign—a system of 
strategy or management. He had a mind to 
be provoked, but concluded rather to be 
amused; and, though disposed to think his 
good wife over-wise and hyper-scrupulous, he 
laughed to himself as he pretended to read the 
evening paper. The children soon forgot all 
about the terrible subject that had almost been 
broached; but Mrs. Prince’s face and manner 
betokened that she did not think her husband 
would live the week out! She had the same 
horror of Life Assurance that some people 
have of making a will; that to execute the 
document is equivalent to signing your death 
warrant. 

To every weariness there is one end, and the 
hour came at last when every infant voice in 
the house was hushed, and the coronet of 
Somnus rested on every childish temple. Then, 
you think, the subject came up? Not in a 
hurry. These two persons practised Fabian 
tactics; the contest is one of masterly inact¬ 
ivity. There were several unfinished questions 
to be disposed of before the last-mentioned 
topic was in order. Mr. Prince was so full of 
schemes that it kept his good wife busy all the 
day to devise wliat she would say to him while 
the cliildren slept. And he was wise enough 
to let her carry all the small points, at the 
appearance of great effort, while his own mind 
was maele up to submission from the beginning. 
In that vray he managed her; losing many a 
skirmish in order to win a battle. But the man 
was, on the whole, well disposed, so that after 
all it made little difference. 

At last, all the minor points disposed of, and 
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Mrs. Prince being flushed and hai)py with 
victory, she came down on the Life Assurance 
question, like a hawk on a chicken. “ What 
could possess you, Henry, to mention such a 
thing before the children?” 

“Why—what do you mean?” 

“You know that I regard all such transac¬ 
tions as tempting Providence. It is like betting 
on your own existence, and winning the stakes 
for your heirs, by losing your own life! I 
never coiild enjoy such money so obtained— 
never!'' and here Sarah’s voice was a little 
choked. 

“Bless you, little woman, I never thought 
of it in any such light, and cannot see how you 
should! Why, there’s our friend Simpson, his 
life is insured, and he never made a bet since 
he was born; not even of a big apple. And 
there’s Jones, and Smith, and”— 

“Never mind, Henry, you need not follow a 
multitude to do evil. And Simpson, you say— 
what folly I I suppose he pays a hundred dol¬ 
lars every year.” 

“ Three hundred.” 

“Three! And with his limited income! 
Starving himself and his family, and putting 
his money where it will do nobody any good.” 

“Not when he dies?” 

“What a horrid thought! As if money 
could make up for the loss of a husband and 
father!” 

“Nevertheless it is convenient to widows 
and orphans.” 

“Nonsense, Henry ! Don’t let me hear any 
more of it.” 

“No, mum!” Henry said, with mock peni¬ 
tence, and pretended to go to sleep. Mrs. Prince 
soon did so, and dreamed that her husband had 
invested all he had in an Egyptian pyramid, 
and died, and left her a lawsuit for the posses¬ 
sion. 

Messrs. Simpson and Prince had a hearty 
laugh the next day, when they compared the 
history of their domestic conversations; which 
were wonderfully alike. Each decided on the 
same course. The policies quietly rested in 
their fire-proofs, and there was repose in the 
hearts of the maternal Prince and maternal 
Simj)son. No less were there peace and confi¬ 
dence in the minds of the two husbands, who 
had done what every man of prudence and 
honest poverty is bound to do, if he would pro¬ 
vide for his own household. 

Weeks passed—months—a year. Mrs. Simp¬ 
son had looked at Mrs. Prince with a reserved 
pity, as on a woman whose marketing and pin 
money were abridged by a very useless expense, 
the fault of her husband. And Mrs. Prince, 
in like manner regarded Mrs. Simpson as one 
whose maternal right to alimony was trespassed 
upon. But as neither lady w^as herself conscious 
of any pecuniary suffering, and as Mrs. Prince, 
in particular, wondered how her husband could 
be so careless of the future with a growing 
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family, we fancy that the pity of each lady for 
The other’s destitution, was to some extent 
misplaced. 

A year had passed. Opening his morning 
paper Mr. Prince gave an expression of pain. 

The sudden death of his friend Simpson was 
recorded. His wife’s eyes suffused with tears, 
as she looked round upon her family group, and 
thought that the holt might have fallen upon 
their own happy household—that, indeed, the 
day must come when the entrance of death 
would break their circle of domestic peace. 

Little was said at breakfast. During the 
long forenoon Mrs. Prince thought of the widow 
and children, their helpless and almost destitute 
condition. It was hours before she remem¬ 
bered the Life Assurance at all; and though 
at first the memory came with a sort of protest, 
she reasoned herself into the admission that 
it was certainly fortunate, under the circum¬ 
stances. Then she mentally corrected fortu¬ 
nate to Providential; and, while she mused, 
her husband came in. 

She was the first to speak of their deceased 
friend’s family, and to ask respecting the policy. 
Mr. Simpson’s foresight had secured his family 
from abject poverty; and though, of course, 
nothing had as yet been said to the widow, the 
hearts of those who eared for her were relieved, 
when they found that he whom she loved had 
proved himself thoughtful, far-seeing, and con¬ 
siderate. His praise was on all their lips, and 
his own personal friends found, in this act of 
his life, a justification of their good opinion. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Prince, that evening 
to her husband, in their hour of domestic quiet, 
“perhaps, Henry, I was wrong in objecting to 
your taking out a policy.” 

“ Perhaps you were, my dear. ” 

And then there was silence for some time. 

O, Harry Pri-nce, how could yovi tease your 
wife so ? She said no more. What could she 

“Ho you really think Life Assurance wroiiff . 
he asked, at length. 

“Not quite—perhaps—but then it scons 

dreadful.” 

“So is death,” he answered, “and much 
more so. And it is sinful not to make provi¬ 
sion for those you love, while you can.” 

“If you wish to take out a policy, for your 
own conscience and comfort, I will not object, 
she said, at length. 

“ I did so—a year ago,” he answered. 

“ Why, Harry! You artful wretch !” 

She put her arms round his neck, and her 
face very near to his. But I don’t think she 
bit him. 

So he had managed her. Just now she is 
managing him, by laying by a fund, the inte¬ 
rest of which shall pay his annual premium. 
She thinks he does not know what he is doing. 
But men with managing wive-s of the light sort, | 


find them out, and countermine. Harry is try¬ 
ing what he can do, toward that same fund, 
and when he discovers that their joint savings 
will make the necessary sum, he will match 
her management v/ith his own. May I be there 
to hear when the double i)lot is discotered. 


HIS LOVE. 

BY ELIZA P. MORI ARTY. 

Beside the altar she will stand 
To-night with matchless grace, 

The beauteous blush of modesty 
Upon her girlish face. 

In snow-white silk and orient pearls, 

In lace and jewels rare— 

Each beaming eye will gaze on her. 

The queen of beauty there. 

The love, and peace, and purity 
That live within her soul. 

Will breathe from out her speaking eyes 
And harmonize the whole. 

She ’ll link her fate with his to-night, 
Subliming all his life ; 

And earth will hold no prouder heart 
When first he calls her wife. 

He won the heart I failed to charm, 

And I must now control 
The passion rising fierce and strong 
Within my anguished soul. 

And as I sit alone to-night 
With sorrow half suppressed— 

I know that years will come and go 
Before my heart finds rest. 


OH, CRUEL AND KIND IS LOVE! 

BY NEALE BERNARD. 

Oh, cruel and kind is love, sweet dove! 

Both cruel and kind in the selfsame breath, 

One moment believing, then wanting in faith, 
While hope is born and goes straight to its death. 
And the stricken heart in its weariness saith 
“ Oh, cruel and kind is love, sweet dove 1” 

Oh, sweet and bitter is love, sweet dove ! 

Sweet as some soft melodious strain 
That thrills and awakens to life again. 

Born partly of pleasure and partly of pain. 

And bitter as gall if it chance to wane; 

Oh, sweet and bitter is love, sweet dove! 

Oh, tender and false is love, sweet dove! 

Tender and true if you doubt him not, 

But lavish the wealth of your loyal thought, 
While skimming his seas in a golden yacht; 

But false and fickle with faith forgot; 

Oh, tender and false is love, sweet dove! 

Oh, noble and gross is love, sweet dove! 

Noble if wedded are heart and mind. 

And grace and virtue are there enshrined ; 

But gross if it will be wayward and blind, 

And fret in the silken bonds that bind ; 

Oh, noble and gross is love, sweet dove! 

Oh, haughty and gracious is love, sweet dove ! 
Now haughty, and scornful, and overwise; 

Now gracious as dews from the tender skies ; 
And fairest and truest in no disguise 
To hide the light of its languishing eyes; 

Oh, haughty and gracious is love, sweet dove! 
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that although other branches of industry have 
languished in the great commercial towns of 
Fhinders, lace-making still remains the same 
as in the time of Charles the Fifth. It is pur¬ 
sued exclusively by women, and in some in¬ 
stances a woman works in the same house and 
street where her great-great-grandmother pa- 
tientl 3 ’- wrought in the same avocation. 

Each town in Belgium is known for its 
l^articular lace; hence we have Point de 
Bruxelles, Point de Malines, etc. The 
word “ point” signifies stitch, and some¬ 
times also designates the pattern, and 
occasionally the ground of the lace. The 
word “point-lace,” both in England and 
America, is applied to rich and curiously- 
wrought lace, seldom worn except in 
Court costumes. The Belgian laces have 
also separate uses. Mechlin Point is 
chiefly used in trimming night-dresses, 
pillows, and coverlets. Another species is 
commonly worn as edging, and mantillas and 
ball dresses are frequently made of the costly 
Point Bruxelles. 

All these laces are made of the finest thread, 
woven by hand, and the cost of the article 
ranges from $10 to $350, and sometimes rates 
as high as $500 a yard. This is manufactured 
in cellars, and can onlj’^ be kept in 
good condition in a moist atmos¬ 
phere. Every thread is carefully 
examined and placed upon a piece 
• of dark blue paper to test its 
qualit 3 ^ If there be the slightest 
' unevenness, the wheel is stopped 
, and the thread removed. This is 
I carefully laid aside and used again. 

‘ No machines can ever supersede 
the work of these fine spinners. 

1 The bobbins, wheels, and pillows 
used in the fabrication of this arti¬ 
cle are carried from place to place ; 
and frequentlj^ a work-woman may 
be seen at her labors in the public- 
squares, or at her own door, keej)- 
ing her eyes on the children while 
her fingers execute their task. 

There are also different classes 
of these work-women, each having a distinct 
branch of the trade. Those who make the 
ground are styled Drocheleuses; the design or 
pattern is called “flowers.” All of these are 
ancient—at least three centuries old. Frequent 
attempts have been made to alter the design, 
but to no purpose. As real connoisseurs prefer 
the misshapen Chinese figures and monstrous 
trees on antique porcelain, so lovers of old lace 
select the curious arabesque i^atterns which 
have been in vogue for so many hundred years. 
At Brussels, the ornaments and flowers are 
made separately, and Jifterwards worked into 
the lace ground. Elsewhere, the ground and 
patterns are always worked conjointlj". 


LACE MAKERS. 

Belgium excels in its manufacture of lace. 
The Flemish painters were exceedingly deficient 
in imagination. They could not represent the 
sufferings of the thorn-crowned head; the holj^ 
beauty of the Virgin Mother, and the surpass¬ 
ing loveliness of her Divine child were bejmnd 
their conceptions; but they could transfer to 
canvas the objects of every-day life, that de¬ 
mand no ideality. The plump, blonde spelder- 
websters often afforded models to the great 
artists of the Low Countries, and no European 
gallery is complete without them. 

It is a strange fact, but nevertheless true. 


deawing lesson. 
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DIAMONDS AND DIAMOND CUTTING. 

As it may be of interest to our readers to 
know something of the j)rocess of diamond cut¬ 
ting, we have selected an article from a late 
foreign paper, giving a description of the estab¬ 
lishment erected by the celebrated diamond 
cutter, M. Coster, of Amsterdam, at the late 
Paris Exposition- 

“ The first rough shaping of the more import¬ 
ant facets of the brilliant is here seen performed 
by the workman, who operates on two dia¬ 
monds at once, by bruising each against the 
other, angle against angle. The dust that falls 
from the stones is preserved for the subsequent 
processes of grinding and of polishing those 
facets that distinguish the many-sided ‘bril¬ 
liant’ from the dull original crystal of diamond. 
It is used, mingled with oil, on a flat iron disk, 
set revolving -with vast rapidity by steam- 
power ; the stone being held upon this disk or 
wheel by a tool to which it is attached by a 
mass of a fusible metallic alloy, into which the 
stone is skilfully inserted. Skill of eye and 
hand, only attainable by great x^^^^ctice, is 
needed for this work. But a skill not less 
exact is needed for another process, which may 
here be seen in daily ox^eration—the x^rocess of 
cleavage. The diamond, when a blow is struck 
on an edged tool placed x^^^'^allel to one of the 
octahedral faces of the crystal, readily splits in 
that direction. But to recognize the x^i’ecise 
direction on the complex and generally rounded 
form of the diamond crystal; to cut a little 
notch by means of a knife-edge of diamond 
formed of one of the slices cleaved from a crys¬ 
tal, and to cut that notch exactly at the right 
spot; then to plant the steel knife that is to 
split the diamond precisely in the right posi¬ 
tion ; Anally, with a smart blow to effect the 
cleavage, so as to separate neither too large 
nor too small a portion of the stone, these va¬ 
rious steps in the process need great skill and 
judgment, and present to the observer the in¬ 
teresting spectacle which a handicraft depen¬ 
dent on experience of hand and eye always 
affords. But Mr. Coster’s exhibition has other 
objects of interest. For the first time we may 
see here the diamond side by side with the 
minerals that accompany it in the river beds of 
Brazil; and there are even examx^les in which 
crystals of diamond are included within a mass 
of quartz-crystals, which have all the ax^pear- 
ance of having been formed simultaneously 
with the deposit of the diamond. 

“ The different districts of Bio and of Bahia 
are thus represented, the former x^i'oducing a 
confusedly crystallized sort of diamond termed 
boart, and the latter an opaque black variety; 
both these kinds being found associated with 
the crystallized diamonds used for jewelry. 
Though useful in the state of powder, the boart 
and black carbon are incax^able of being cut as 
a jewel. 


“In M. Coster’s cases the sands and pebbles 
of each district are sorted and exhibited in as¬ 
sociation with the diamonds actually found in 
and xflcked out of them. From these, M. Des 
Cloiseaux, the French mineralogist, together 
with the reporter, selected crystals unknown 
before in Brazil, including tin-ore and the mine-/ 
ral brookite. 

“M. Coster also exhibits a most choice and 
interesting collection of diamond crystals, and 
a series of cut diamonds representing the weight 
of a carat from the brilliant of a single carat, 
down through the various stages of two, of 
four, etc., to 1000 cut stones to the carat. The 
carat is a very ancient weight, slightly varying 
at different times and places, but in England 
equivalent to 3.17 troy grains. It consists of 
four carat grains, which are, therefore, equal 
each to 0.792 troy grains. 

“ M. Coster also shows some fine colored dia¬ 
monds, including that greatest of rarities, a 
transcendent blue one; and he exhibited to the 
jury a rose-pink diamond of some 29 carats, 
endowed with the extraordinary property of 
becoming x^erfectly bleached by an exxiosure of 
some four minutes to ordinary daylight. It 
recovers its rose color at a gentle heat, and re¬ 
tains it for any length of time in darkness. 

“ The comx:)act little establishment in the park 
of the Champ de Mars is an epitome, in very 
modest dimensions, ofM. Coster’s manufactory 
at Amsterdam, where some 316 lapidaries, as¬ 
sistants, and ai)i)rentices; some eighty-eight 
cutters and twenty-one sx^litters (for cleaving 
the crystals), form an aggregate of 425 work¬ 
men emx)loyed in this imx)ortant industry, and 
recehfing from £1000 to £1200 per week in 
wages. IM. Coster has recently substituted the 
labor of women for that of men, training the 
hands of young girls to the delicate adjustments 
needed for the x^rocesses. 

“ When we consider that an average of some 
176,000 carats of diamond (equivalent to 800 
avoirdux:)ois and nearly 1000 troy pounds), ex¬ 
clusive of a few parcels coming by private 
hands, has been the annual importation for tlie 
years 1862-6 inclusive, and that of these M. 
Coster has himself received nearly the half, the 
importance of his great establishment may be 
estimated. For the finer varieties of diamond, 
averaging in weight under half a carat, a price 
equivalent to £10 or £11 a carat is now x^aid; and 
the x>rice has doubled since 1848, at which date 
£4 85 . or £5 w'ould have x^urchased diamonds 
for which £10 or £11 have to be paid now. 
Thus, a diamond of 2 carats weight, worth then 
some £30, is now worth from £60 to £70, and 
sometimes more; while a p^fect brilliant of 4 
carats is now worth from £200 to £300. When 
Jeffries wrote his book on the diamond, a cen¬ 
tury and a half ago, a carat diamond, now 
worth about £17, was valued at £ 8 . Such are 
the fluctuations of this singular trade. 

“ M. Coster has cut two out of the three great 
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existing brilliants—namely, the Koli-i-lSroor, of 
some 103 carats, and the Star of the South, a 
Brazilian stone, slightly bro^vn in hue, of 125 
carats. The third, known as the Pitt or Be- 
gent diamond, the well-known crown jewel of 
France, weighs 135 carats, and was cut in the 
last century. For the cutting of the Star of the 
South Mr. Halphen, its o^vner, and by implica¬ 
tion Mr. Coster, who really cut it, received the 
gold medal of 1862. Mr. Coster’s exhibition in 
1867 will bear out his reputation, and give it a 
new character; for, ax)art from its general in¬ 
terest for all, it possesses a sterling scientific 
value. 


SPRING. A FANTASY. 

IJY S. S. F. 

WIKTER was dying, the snows were melting; 
the mountain-streams burstingfrom their frozen 
prison and rushing to the meadows; and the 
gray old season lay stretched upon the ground, 
when a soft wind bore over the hills a bright¬ 
haired child called Spring; who, lifting the 
frozen crown from his brow, placed it on her 
own; but the moment it touched her sunny 
tresses the icicles were changed into a flowery 
wreath, and the sceptre she drew from his 
rigid grasp budded into a primrose fair and 
fragrant. 

Gathering her mantle closely about her, and 
shivering as the cold Winds of her stormy king¬ 
dom of March swept around. Spring ascended 
her throne. She smiled; the snows melted 
away, and pale hyacinths budded from the earth; 
with her soft bustle she awakened the sleeping 
violets that opened their blue eyes with a look 
of timid wonder; she pressed a Avarm kiss on 
the cowslips, and they blushed with delight. 
Earth was beginning to glow beneath her smiles 
and caresses, when, one night, while she Avas 
gently reposing, the Ghost of Winter stalked 
abroad, and the AAdiids of March uniting, they 
crushed the tender floAvers beneath a storm of 
snow, and in the morning Spring OAvned noth- 
ing, saA''e her croAvn and sceptre. Gazing on 
the ruin in despair and sorrow, she turned 
away, and, Aveeiiing, fled from this treacherous 
kingdom to fair, but fickle April. Here she 
was Avarmly greeted. The early crocus un¬ 
folded its golden leaves Avith a sunny smile; 
the Persian iris filled the air with fragrance; 
and the lofty trees shot forth buds of Auvid 
green in honor of her arrival. Gay birds 
sprang from bough to bough, with notes of 
cheery welcome; whilst the orchards veiled 
their naked limbs in clouds of snow’^y blossoms. 

Happy Spring! her life was a stream of sun¬ 
shine ; her laughter Avas heard in the brooklet; 
and glimpses of her exquisite beauty were 
seen in the delicate flowers that blossomed be¬ 
neath her smile. But danger lurked behivd 
this charming veil. One evening a North 


Wind of Winter, passing through the king¬ 
dom, on his way around ithe world, apiiroached 
the Capitol. Ho was struck by the loA'eliness 
of the scene, and paused to listen to the l>lrds 
that Avarbled amid the foliage. They sang 
praises of Queen S]n*ing, and just then a 
glimpse of the youthful sovereign herself flashed 
gloriously upon him. She Avas reclining on a 
bank of violets, Avhich, trembling Avith loA*e, 
perfumed the light Zephyrs floating ab ive. 
Her eyes were closed in slumber; and her long 
tresses of sunny gold, escaping from a crown 
of royal lilies, lay like shoAvers of light OA’'er 
the ground. A dark scowl swept over the 
countenance of the Wind. He hated Spring, 
for she had banished him her domain, and in 
his breast he darkly brooded over the hope of 
reA'^enge. With this design, he told strange 
stories to the Zephyrs, and her i^rincipal sub¬ 
jects, of her cruelty and deceit. He said “she 
had murdered King Winter, that kind and ex¬ 
cellent monarch, and in his dying hour had 
mocked him Avith his fate; that Avhen she first 
began her reign in March, she was pleasant and 
yielding, but soon lifted her veil from her 
tyranny and oijpression ; this the brave Winds 
Avould not endure; they had rebelled, and forced 
her from the kingdom,” and, exhorting them 
to do the same, he SAvept away over the tender 
green fields Avith a storm of cutting hail. 

Spring Avas aroused from her slumbers by 
the murmurs of her subject Zephyrs. She 
raised herself, and, Avith beAvildered gaze, 
looked upon the fickle gusts of tearful passion, 
that eA’’er-and-anon dashed OA^er their cloudy 
broAVS and threatening aspects. With gentle 
SAveetness she reasoned and soothed them into 
smiles. But, no sooner had she cleared aAvay 
the darkness of one fear or susiiicion, and a 
glance of sunny iieace appeared, than another 
cloud arose, and overshadoAved the sky of her 
happiness. At length, Avearied out by their 
changeful tempers, she glided into her adjoin¬ 
ing Province—sunny, lovely, floAvery May. A 
more magically beautiful morning never smiled 
through roses and mist, upon a poet’s mind, 
than that which greeted her entrance. 

Aurora, floating upward in soft radiance, 
Avas just scaring aAvay silent Night, Avho, gath¬ 
ering her wide-spread mantle, glittering with 
gems, about her, glided adoAvn the Avestern hills. 
Could paradise have been more exquisite than 
the garden into which the fair Season Avas 
ushered? Boses, just waking from dewy 
dreams, Avero unclosing their red lips to breathe 
the morning air; deep-white lilies Avere bending 
their graceful heads to pour the perfumed deAV 
from their petals; light, feathery vines, fe-s- 
tooned from bough to bough ; starry jessamines, 
peeping from dark foliage; and the sleepy 
tulips, Avith their gorgeous leaA^es still folde^l 
in slumber—all glistening and heavy with deAv. 
Whilst gazing on the fairy scene in silent 
rapture, she beheld a train of mortal maidens 
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enter; one held a goblet, which she proceeded 
to fill with dew, afterwards pouring it over her 
head and face; another searched among the. 
velvet grass for a certain insect, while others 
gathered flowers to deck their representative 
of Spring—a fair Queen of May. 

The beautiful Season listened, and heard 
them tell of old traditions and legends; the 
bright maiden Avith the goblet said that a cer¬ 
tain Sibyl had told her to bathe her face in dew 
that the sun had never looked upon, on the morn 
that Spring first entered her kingdom of flow¬ 
ers, and she should become as beautiful as a 
houri. Then they all told different stories; 
and, having found what they sought, left the 
garden just as the God of Day rode slowly and 
majestically from behind the grove in the east, 
and gazed down with burning glance upon the 
fair sovereign. The days now fled like a bril¬ 
liant panorama—each bringing some new de¬ 
light, some fresh joy; there was no alloy in her 
hai)piness now, no revengeful AVind came to 
disturb her peace, no fickle friend to blight her 
love! But can pleasure last forever? Must 
gentle Spring pass away? Yes ; and she knew 
that she must leave the earth she had made 
beautiful—must pass away, she knew not where 
—perhai)S nowhere—to be as if she never had 
—and live only in the short-lived memo¬ 
ries of those she had blessed. 

She heard that proud Summer would reign 
in her stead; Summer with her rich livery of 
green, her groves and bowers, would not care 
for Spring’s roses and lilies; they would wither 
and pine for their young queen, who now 
wandered for the last time down the long 
orange-orchard avenues, leaving a farewell kiss 
on the gorgeous tulips, glittering softly in the 
moonbeams. She looked up to the bright, 
unconscious stars, and gazed long to the silver¬ 
faced Luna, who returned her gaze so coldly. 
Again the season wept. Ah I that still moon 
would continue to shine upon the sleeping 
world, as calmly and softly as now, long after 
her flowing image was erased from Nature’s 
page; and, with tears still glistening on her 
lashes, she laid her head among the tulips and 
fell asleep. 

Just then a distant bell faintly chimed the 
midnight hour; and, as the last echo lingered 
on the still air, a strain of soft, wailing music 
came floating up the long avenue. Nearer 
and yet nearer came the strain, sadder, more 
tender and wailing, and gradually the moon 
lighted on a train of flower-spirits, gliding 
slowly, sadly along. They floated on—around 
and around the sleeping queen; slowly, sadly, 
they lifted the once radiant crown from her 
brow, and laid it aside; drew the sceptre from 
her white fingers, and laid it by; then gather¬ 
ing around, and, gently raising her on their 
bright wings, they bore her ux) and away—far, 
far aw'ay on the moonbeams. 


BONNIE BESSIE. 

BY MITTIE HALL. 

Bonaub Bessie’s sweet wee mou 
Is as tempting as a cherry 
Of the rich carnation hue. 

And her eyes are lovely, very ! 

They are like the waters dark. 

Of Loch Lomond, when a moonbeam 
Glideth o’er them as a barque. 

Freighted with a joyous dream. 
Rosebuds slumber on her check, 

Nearly hidden in a snowdrift *, 

But when heart-winds to them speak, 
Quick they glowing faces lift! 

She has soft hair like the gloaming 
On whose broAV the sun hath prest, 
Wearied with his day of roaming, 

Kisses warm, then sunk to rest. 

There’s nae ither flower sae fair. 

In the world’s great garden growing, 
And I grieve that on the air 
Still her sweets she’s ever throwing. 
Would she gie herself to me, 

I would lo’e her without measure ; 

Life brimful of bliss would be. 

With my heart’s ain priceless treasure. 


SHATTERED HOPES. 

BY EFFIE GLENN. 

Standing to-night in the waning light 
Of lifetime’s summery bloom, 

I muse with tears on the fleeting years, 

AVith their shad’wy mist of gloom. 

My sorrow cries for the olden skies, 

Seen in my childhood days. 

Ere a single cloud, with vap’ry shroud, 
Imprisoned the golden rays. 

And, wand’ring back on the winding track, 
AVith a slow and solemn tread, 

I search in vain for the lovely train 
AA^hich around my pathway shed— 

The hopes so bright whoso beautiful light. 
Like a tarnished golden tliread. 

Has lost its gleam, and the youthful dream 
Is shattered, scattered, and dead. 

I glide no more, as in days of yore, 

Down a laughing, singing stream, 

AVhere flowers bloom with a sweet perfume, 
And the banks are brightest green. 

But the surging tide is deep and wide. 

And my barque is tempest tost. 

And breakers roar as they beat the shore, 
Like moaning spirits lost. 

The billows leap to the tempest’s sweep, 
And I hear the shouting storm. 

Flinging the spray in a maddened way 
Over my shivering form ; 

And never a ray of light doth stray 
Through the clouds of ebon hue. 

That I may know if the hopeful bow 
Is spanning the sky of blue. 

Be still, my soul, for the blessed goal. 

Of eternal peace and light 
Is not for those who idly repose 
AVhere the sunbeams linger bright; 

But the hand of God doth lift the rod 
O’er the heads of those whom he, 

Loving, desires through refining fires 
Prepared for eternity. 
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VISITINa CARD BASKET. 

Etg. 1 represents the basket, Fig. 2 one of the 
eight pieces round the octagon centre. The ma- 


each time, so that the holes on the side next 
the cushion are raised ; then on the raised side, 
without any tracing, prick the holes with the 



terial can be perforated paper, and the designs 
may be worked in colored silks. Any small 

FiL'. 2. 



larger needle for the outline, stalks, etc. The 
latter holes will of course look flat on the right 
side; the inside of the flowers raised on the 
outer straight lines must also be pricked with 
a larger needle, and ornamented with blue silk 
or a few steel and crystal beads alternately. 
Cut the ux3per part out in scallops; then orna¬ 
ment with the ribbon carefully, and 
join the different sections by bows of 
bright ribbon. 


embroidery pattern suitable for canvas will 
answer the purpose. It can also be made of 
card-board as follows :— 

Having traced the outline of the pattern, lay 
the card-board on a soft cushion and prick the 
flowers within the tracing with the fine needle. 
The holes must be very small and close to¬ 
gether, the needle sticking into the cushion 


PATTERN FOR KNITTING 
AN ANTIMACASSAR. 

This vill do either for cotton or 
wool, but looks best in wool, done in 
equal strii^es of whatever width pre¬ 
ferred, of scarlet and white, or any 
two colors that contrast well. The 
matei’ials are Berlin wool, in the long 
skeins, of two colors; wooden or bone 
pins. No. 9. Cast on such a number of stitches 
(according to the width required for the anti¬ 
macassar) as will divide by six; 72 stitches 
make it about half a yard wdde. Knit a plain 
row; then commence the pattern, having al¬ 
ways 3 plain stitches for the edge on each side, 
and the 1st stitch of each row is to be taken off 
without knitting. Isi void. 3 plain edge ; make 
1 , 1 plain, make 1, knit 2 togetlier, 1 plain, knit 
2 together, repeat, and at the end of row 3 plain 
for edge. 2d. 3 plain, edge ; purl all the row 
except last 3 stitches, which are i^lain. 3d. 3 
plain, edge ; lAke 1, 3 plain make 1, take off 
a stitch, knit^ t-ogether, and i)ass the stitch 
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taken off over them, repeat, 3 plain for edge, 
4tli. 3 plain, edge ; purl rest of row, 3 plain, 
edge. 5tli. 3 plain, edge ; knit 2 together, 1 
plain, knit 2 together, make 1, 1 plain, make 1, 
repeat, 3 plain for edge. 6th. 3 plain, edge; 
purl rest of row, 3 plain, edge. 7th. Take off’ 
1 , knit 2 together, j)ass the stitch taken off over 
them, make 1, 3 plain, make 1, repeat, 3 plain, 
edge. 8th. 3 plain, edge; imii rest of row, 3 
plain, edge. Bei^eat from 1st row till the stripe 
is of the desired width, then change the color ; 
hut care must he taken that this he done in the 
row that has the stitch passed over the two 
knitted together, either the 3d or the 7th. Any 
knitted fringe that looks well will answer for 
this antimacassar. 


CBOCHET STRAPS. 

Malei'ials .—Strong unbleached thread; nine and a 
half yards of middle-sized packthread; five and a 
half yards of red worsted cord; half a yard of cord, 
measuring one inch round; two steel buckles. 

These straps are very useful fbr holding 
shawls, cloaks, railway-rugs, and wrappers on 
a journey. They are worked in close double 
crochet, with unhleached thread, partly over 
packthread, and partly over red cord. Begin 
one strap hy a chain of 355 stitches. Work 
first upon one, then upon the other side of this 
chain. Work three rounds over i^ackthread, 
then one over red cord. The strap must he 
rounded at one end and straight at the other. 
The last round is composed alternately of 1 
double, 1 chain. When the strap is completed, 
there are four rows of stitches 
on. either side of the founda- 
tion chain in the centre, three 
over packthread, and one 
over cord. 

When both straps are work¬ 
ed, prepare the handle. Take 
the thick cord (this is com¬ 
mon cord, such as ropes are 
made of), and work over it 
in close double crochet, so as 
to cover it entirely, the rounds 
forming a sort of twist over 
the cord, and over this twist, 
work in open crochet over 
red cord, alternately, one dou¬ 
ble, one chain (see Eig. 1, 
which shows part of the han¬ 
dle in full size.) Fasten the 
handle on the wrong side of 
each strap, and, to hide the 
fastening, cover the ends with 
small square pieces, worked 
in double crochet with thread. 

Place the steel buckles in 
their proper places. Each 
long strap is passed through two shorter ones, 
one of which serves to cover the buckle, the 
other to fasten down the rounded end of the I 


long strap. For the upper part of each of the 
shorter straps, make a chain of 13 stitches; 
then, as for the longer straps, work first over 
packthread, and then over red cord, increasing 
at one end, to give a rounded shape to tho 


Fig. 2. 



strap. Under this strap work a strip (without 
jDackthread or cord) in rows of double crochet, 
backwards and forwards, 8 stitches vdde, one 
and a half inch long. 


SERVIETTE RING. 

PEKFOKATED CARD. 

Some blue sarcenet of a bright color, narrow 
blue ribbon to match, a skein of blue sewing 
silk, a strii) of perforated cardboard, and an¬ 
other of cardboard are the materials required 
for making this serviette ring. A ring of card¬ 
board is first formed, and this is covered neatly 
both outside and inside with blue sarcenet, and 
bound with blue ribbon. Three strips of per¬ 



forated card are then cut—in the model the 
centre is white, and the edges cream color—but 
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if colored perforated card cannot be procured, 
then all three strips must be white. 

The centre strip, which is the widest, is 
placed on a board and cut out according to the 
illustration with a sharp penkife, and the strij) 
is sewn upon the ring with blue sewing silk. 
The edgings are not cut, but worked in cross- 
stitch in a lace-like pattern, with blue silk. 
The outer edges are strengthened by working 
them over with blue silk. 

-- 

DOG’S MUZZLE.—CROCHET. 

Materials .—Fine twine; dark-red Berlin wool; two 
little buckles; a gutta-percha tube; small bone 
hook. 


of alternately one row of treble and one row of 
double ; in the fourth row pass over a stitch 
sometimes in order to make the front part 
narrower ; crochet the last row in single. All 
the straiDS are worked in twine, one row treble 
and one row double. The two short straps are 
four stitches broad. These are fastened double 
at one end to form loops wide enough to pass 
the strap that buckles round the neck through 
them. A short strap of five stitches broad is 
needed to fasten the buckle in through which 
the long front strap is put through. The front 
strap and that which goes round the neck 
should be seven stitches wide, and pointed to¬ 
wards the ends. The other buckle must be 



This muzzle is intended for a lady’s pet dog, 
and is less troublesome to the animal than a 
wire one. The ^v^dth and length of the straps 
must of course depend upon the size of the dog. 



For a muzzle like the design, make a chain 
for the wndth, and crochet round with twine in 
double stitch over a gutta-percha tube, or, 
when this is not to be obtained, an India-rubber 
cord will answer the purxjose. Work five rows 


fastened to the straight end of the neck strap. 
The whole of tlie edges of the straps are worked 
over in double stitch wfith the red wool, and 
dots of red wool are worked across the mouth¬ 
piece of the muzzle. 


KNITTED KNEE-CAP. 

Materials.—T\\vec-\)\Y fleecy or fine knitting yarn, 
doubled; needles No. 10, or, if a small size is wished 
for, needles No. 12. 

Cast on 41 stitches, knit 16 plain rows or 8 
ridges, 17th row knit 20 stitches, pick up a 
stitch from the row below and work it, knit 
one plain stitch, i^ick up another and work it, 
then knit the remaining 20 plain, a piece of 
colored wool twisted in before and after the 
increasings will be of use to mark the places. 
18th row plain. Repeat these two rows 18 
times more, increasing on the alternate row 
after the first 20 and before the last 20 stitches. 
As the ux)i)6r part requires to be a little vfider 
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than the lower, it is advisable to work a short 
row of 16 or 18 stitches, tuniing back on them 
about three times on each side the middle rows, 
which consist of 20 plain rows or 10 ridges on 
all the stitches, 77 in number; having com¬ 
pleted these, work thus to decrease for the 
other side the centre. Knit 20 stitches plain, 
knit 2 together, knit plain until A\dthin 22 
stitches of the end of the row, knit two of these 
together, and the rest plain. The return row 
is plain knit, repeat these last two rows until 
the stitches are reduced to 41, then knit 16 
plain rows and cast oif. Either sew up the cast 
on and cast off rows or knit them together. 


NEEDLE-BOOK. 

This needle-book is cut out of two pieces of 
white card-board exactly similar in size; the 
two scalloped lines which form the border are 
pricked through with the point of a large needle, 
the inner line with a small needle. A similar 
change of instruments is required for the centre 
design; the contours of the leaves and berries 


nothing more than cucumber seeds. Tliese are 
formed into nine rosettes, and mounted on an 



elastic band cut to fit the wrist, and by this 
means the bracelet can be easily passed on and 



are marked with a thicker needle than the veins 
a!id shading. AYhen both covers are pricked, 
they are lined with pink loaper and flannel 
leaves, bound wdth pink ribbon, are added. 
The needle-book is tied at the back with a pink 
bow. 


BRACELET. 

During autumn and early winter, seeds 
of all descriiitions can be obtained in plenty 
and without much difficulty. Some ingenious 
workers manage to utilize them advantageously 
by. making them up into small ornamental 
Imskets, vases for flowerpots, etc. Others con¬ 
vert them into personal ornaments. We give 
a design for a bracelet which is made out of 


off the hand. Each rosette consists of twenty- 
four cucumber seeds and an equal number of 
jet beads. These are threaded alternately, 
with a fine needle and black sewing silk; the 
last bead is securely fastened to the first seed 
with a knot, and the centre of each rosette is 
filled up with a large jet bead. These small or¬ 
naments are pleasant occupations for children. 


ERG-IlSUr. (XETTIXa OR CROCHET.) 


"^BBBB^^.BBBB^^BBBB^^flBBBR3^BBBB^<0^BBBBS^B 

□□■BBBDdBBBBnGBBBBDaBBBBanBBBBmBBBBDnB 

BBB""BBBBE:^!SBaiBn^S>BBBB.>^^BBBBiC^^;saBDiai?iSBBBB 

BBBGnBBSnmBBBBannBBBmflBBIBmBBBBDGBBiB 

□□BBBBGQBlIBBDaBBBBGGBBflBmBBBBaGBBBBDnfl 

BBGBBnBBGBBGBBGBBGBBnBBGBBGBBGBBGBBGHBG 

BGG^B BGGB BGGB BgGB BOGB BGGB B 
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ISTETTED KERCHIEF FOR THE HEAD. 

These small netted coverings for the head 
are much used instead of opera hoods now that 
the hair is arranged in the very elahorate man¬ 
ner i)resent fashion dictates. Our design can 


miss one loop, net 6 plain stitches, twist the 
silk again twice round the mesh, miss a loop, 
and net 6 plain stitches, repeat to end of row. 

The same process is continued to the extreme 
edge of this border, the number of netted loops 



be carried out either in silk or wool; colored 
blue or cerise silk, with either black or white 
edging, is a very elfective mixture. The size of 
mesh must be regulated by the quality of the 
material selected; the centre is commenced at 
t he top, and two hundred loops are worked into 
a foundation; the kerchief is then decreased 
gradually by netting two loops together at the 
termination of every row. When the point is 
reached the edging is worked all round. The 
foundation thread is run all round the kerchief; 
two meshes are required, a round one measur¬ 
ing the eighth of an inch in diameter, and a 
fiat one half an inch in depth; for the rows in 
which the wider mesh is required filoselle silk 
is used. Commence with the round mesh, and 
net two plain rounds. 

3d Round with fiat mesh and double filo¬ 
selle ; net one loop) in every loop of preceding 
round. 

Uh and 5th. Net p)lain with round mesh as 1st 
and 2d round. 

6th. Flat mesh and double filoselle. Net two 
stitches in one loop of preceding round, miss a 
loop, and so on to the end. 

7th and 8th. Plain netting with round mesh. 

9th. A repetition of 6th round, only com¬ 
mencing by netting 2 stitches into the second 
loop of preceding round. 

10th and 11th. Plain netting. 

12th loith flat mesh. Net 8 stitches into the 
first loop, miss two loops, net 8 again into 
fourth loop, and repeat all round. 

mil and lUh. Plain netting with round mesh. 

lotli. Twist the silk twice round the mesh, 


is decreased at every round until one is reached, 
and just as the loops decrease so the silk is 
wound an equivalent number of times round 
the mesh. After the netting is completed the 
kerchief is pinned out and ironed with a damp 
cloth on the top. 


PARISIAN GIMP TRIMMING, WITH 
BEADS. 

(Sec Plate ’printed in Colors in front of Book.) 

Materials .—For paletots, .Tackets, and Dress Trim¬ 
mings, use coarse black silk, tatting pin No. 3, and 
a large shuttle; steel or jet beads the size in the 
engraving. For Wash-dresses, use white or colored 
cottons, with black or coral beads. 

The Gimp Edging is adapted for this fa.sh- 
ionable style of ornamentation, with the follow¬ 
ing alterations :— 

Thread the beads on the silk and fill the 
shuttle, but do not cut it off, as the silk on the 
reel is used for a straight thread. 

1st Oval. Commence a loop, leaving the beads 
on the silk to the left; work 2 doulfie, then 
(1 pearl and 2 double, alternately, 7 times) ; 
draw close; turn this oval dowui under the 
thumb. 

1st Scallop. Hold the silk from the reel for a 
straight thread, and with the shuttle make 2 
double stitches, pass down one of the beads on 
the straight tliread close to the last stitch, and 
still using the shuttle work 2 double (then a 
bead as before and 2 double after it 4 times 
more). Reverse the work. 

1 2d Oval, Commence a loop, work 2 double (1 
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X>earl and 2 double, 3 times) ; join to the last 
X)earl of the last oval ; 2 double, join to the next 
pearl of the same oval; 2 double, then (1 pearl 
and 2 double, 7 times) ; draw close. Ke verse 
the work. 

2d Scallop. "Work as the 1st scallop, but make 
7 bead loops instead of 5 beads; when finished, 
reverse the work, and repeat from the 3d oval 
in the Gimp Edging, page 180, last number. 

Work two lengths of the pattern, and then 
join them together as in the engraving, thread¬ 
ing the beads with a sewing needle and fine 
silk. The five beads in each oval are also 
threaded across the centre. 


EMBROIDERY PATTERNS FOR 
BRETONNE JACKETS. 

A FAVORITE style of fancy-work just now 



is to embroider small patterns SHch as these in 
chain stitch or point russe and point Mexico 
with silks of various colors, upon long squares 
of white or black cloth or cashmere. The pat¬ 
tern should be placed upon the left front of a 
Bretonne jacket. The same may also be em¬ 
broidered in colored silks upon two corners of 
a cambric handkerchief; it may be used for 
cloth pen\vipers or needle-book covers. In 
small figures, more or less varied 


in shape and colors, are found everywhere. 
They are even worked upon slippers of black 
cloth. 

The present patterns are embroidered upon 
white cloth. The peasant-man has a coat of 
blue cloth, fastened on all round in Mexico 
stitch (small button-hole stitches placed rather 
far apart one from the other) with black silk; 
the outlines marked in chain stitch are also 
worked in black silk. The face, neck, and 
hands are cut out of flesh-colored cloth; the 
eyes and eyebrows are worked in fine overcast 
stitches with black silk; the outline of the nose 
with reddish-bro\vn, and embroidered in satin 
stitch with floss silk. Fasten the piece of ma¬ 
terial uxDon which the pattern is worked on to 
the Bretonne jacket, and edge it all round in 
Mexico stitch with unravelled silk. 

Besides this, the jacket is trimmed with 



strips of cloth. The strips are placed in froirt 
and upon the sleeves of the jacket. 

The pattern must be traced out in the same 
manner as for the figures. The four ovalvS 
placed together are worked of four contrasting 
colors. These ovals are composed of two rows 
of chain stitch. The outer row of the first oval 
is dark red, and the inner one bright red. 
Following the same arrnngement, the seeond 
OYul is of two shades of green; the third of. two 
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shades of blue; and the fourth of two shades 
of yellow. The knotted stitch in the centre is 
violet. The dots outside the ovals are worked 
in satin stitch, and are alternately red, yellow, 
violet, and blue. 

The stripes on the apron of the woman are 
worked in chain stitch with blue silk; the 
under-skirt is red cloth, with black stripes 
worked in chain stitch; the stockings in blue 
cloth, edged with black; the shoes in black 
cloth, edged with black; the handle of the dis¬ 
taff is worked in the same manner as the man’s 
stick; and the flax of its proper color in satin 
stitch. The ground is done in the same man¬ 
ner as that of the other pattern. 

To copy these patterns, you must first trace 
them out upon tissue-paper, then cut out all 
the parts separately, and make distinct patterns 
of them, from which these parts may be cut, of 
cloth of all the different colors we have named. 
The outlines of the pattern must then bo track'd 
upon the material, and the small pieces of cloth 
tacked on in their respective places. 


round with a cross strip of piqu^j 1 inch wide, 
sewn on with seam stitch. This strip hides the 

Fii?. 1. 



Toilet Envelope Folded. 


TOILET ENVELOPE. 

The object of this cover is to preserve the 
dressing-table while combing the hair, and to 


beginning of the Vandykes which edge the 
cover. These Vandykes are made of double 
piqu6\ each is made separately. On one side 


Fig. 2. 



Toilet Envelope Open. 


keep the articles wanted in that operation, 
such ;rs combs, brushes, etc. Pig. 1 sliows the 
envelope folded; Fig. 2 the same open. It is 
formed of piq ue 22 inches square, and edged all 


the cover has a smaller covering of cloth, which 
is bound with silk ribbon, and buttoned on the 
four corners. Tape is sewn on for strings, as 
can be seen from the illustration. 
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Ilueigts, 


COOKERY WITH THE ANCIENTS. 

{Concluded from last month.) 

Painting, sculpture, music, and dancing were all 
placed under contribution to add to the gayety and 
splendor of festivals, at which philosophers and 
poets discussed and sang. To invent a popular cake 
or a poignant sauce was a worthy object of inge¬ 
nuity and erudition. Thus Aristoxenes, after many 
trials, succeeded in a peculiar way of seasoning hams, 
which were hence called Aristoxenians; as after¬ 
wards the Roman Apicius, one of the three gastrono¬ 
mers of that name, devised a sort of cakes which 
were termed Apicians. Among the most esteemed 
delicacies of the Greeks were the kids from Melos, 
the head of the conger from Sicyon, the whiting from 
Megara, the eel from Lake Copais, the scaly orb-fish, 
caught only by moonlight, the apjiles of Eubcca, the 
dates of Phoenicia, the quinces of Corinth, the al¬ 
monds of Naxos, goldfishes, sparrows, and robins. 
Galen praises the fiesh of young foxes in autumn 
when they feed on grapes, and Hippocrates esteemed 
the flesh of puppies equal to that of birds. Nearly 
all the Athenian dishes were prepared with a mix¬ 
ture of assafetida or rue, and one of the most popu¬ 
lar was a composition of cheese, garlic, and eggs. 

Though cheese was claimed as the invention of 
Aristseus, King of Arcadia, yet, as it had long been 
known to the Hebrews, it may have been introduced 
from them among the Greeks. In Bithynia a salad 
was made of it, by uniting it with slices of bread, 
soaked in vinegar and water, and mixed with mint, 
garlic, and green coriander. At Athens cheese was 
a part of the diet of athletes, and was always in¬ 
cluded among the munitions of war. That made 
from the camel’s milk was, according to Aristotle, 
in the highest esteem. 

Butter was hardly known to the Greeks in the 
time of Aristotle, though half a century later a brisk 
trade was driven with the barbarians who furnished 
it. Both the Greeks and Romans extracted delica¬ 
cies from the tough membranous parts of the matrices 
of sows, the flesh of young asses and young hawks, 
and from a great variety of sea-fish, as the dog-fish, 
star-fish, porpoises, seals, and especially from two 
species termed the echinus and the gloeiscus. The 
Syracusans were especially noted for their gastro- 
nomical successes, while the Spartans, despising 
luxury of all kinds, had the term of reproach “to 
live like a Syracusan.” A certain Sybarite, after 
tasting the Lacedaemonian black broth, declared 
himself no longer astonished that the Spartans were 
so fearless of death in battle, since the pains of dis¬ 
solution were preferable to those of existence on 
such execrable food. 

The poet Archestratus, a culinary philosopher of 
Syracuse, travelled through the most fertile lands 
known to the ancients, crossing many seas, and 
passing through may dangers and hardships, in order 
to add edibles and potables from every climate to the 
Greek table luxuries. His Gastrology^ a didactic 
poem in which he promulgated the result of his re¬ 
searches, like a legislator dictating a code of laws, 
became the authoritative creed of Greek epicures. 
It was a favorite exercise of the most accomplished 
cooks, when rare and choice fish were wanting, to 
imitate their flavor, taste, and form so closely from 
inferior varieties that the most experienced gour¬ 
mand could not distinguish the fraud. 

PhiloxenuB wished that he possessed a crane’s 
neck, that he might be the longer in enjoying his 


dainties. He is said to have disciplined himself by 
the hot bath and by drinking scalding water till he 
could swallow the hottest dishes, and then by brib¬ 
ing the cooks to serve up the repast at boiling-heat, 
he was able to devour what he pleased before his 
fellow-guests ventured to touch a dish ; whence they 
styled him “ an oven, and not a man.” The Greeks 
excelled in sweetmeats, fruits, and the artistic orna¬ 
ments and order of an entertainment, but the Romans 
in the more solid dishes, in learned sauces, in extra¬ 
vagant splendor, and in gastronomical excesses and 
absurdities. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Choice Fowl Pudding. —Take a cold fowl and mince 
it, cutting it into small square pieces. Make a 
white sauce with a small piece of butter, some flour, 
and cream or milk. Put the mince into the white 
sauce, and set it aside to cool. AVhen quite cold, 
make up into balls. Cover them with egg and bread- 
crums; do this twice, to prevent them from bursting. 
At dinner-time, fry them in hot lard or dripping; 
serve them up on a serviette; garnish with parsley. 

Potted Calves^ Feet. —Boil the feet for five hours; 
flavor half a pint of the jelly in which they are boiled 
with nutmeg, garlic, and pounded ham, and let them 
simmer -together for a few minutes ; cut up the feet 
into small pieces and season them; dip a mould into 
cold water, and put in the meat, mixed with a little 
grated lemon-peel and minced parsley. Some per¬ 
sons add beet-root, baked or boiled, cut in slices and 
mixed with the meat. When this is arranged in the 
mould, fill up with the flavored jelly. Turn out when 
quite cold. The remainder of the jelly in which the 
feet were boiled can be used as a sweet jelly. 

Loin, Neck, and Breast of Lamb. —A loin of lamb 
will be roasted in about an hour and a quarter; a 
neck in an hour; and a breast in three-quarters of 
an hour. Do not forget to salt and flour these joints 
about twenty minutes before they are done. 

Gravy for Fowls, or other Delicate Dishes. —Take 
half a pound of lean beef, slice and score it, and a 
piece of butter the size of a nutmeg. Sprinkle it 
with flour; add a small onion, then put it all into a 
stewpan. Stir it round over the fire for ten minutes; 
then pour into it one pint of boiling water; skim it 
carefully; let it all boil together for five minutes; 
strain it, and it is ready. 

To Fricassee Small Chickens. —Cut off the wings and 
legs of four chickens; separate the breasts from the 
backs; divide the backs crosswise; cut off the necks ; 
clean the gizzards; put them with the livers and 
other parts of the chickens, after being thoroughly 
washed, into a saucepan; add salt, pepper, and a 
little mace; cover with water, and stew till tender. 
Take them up; thicken half a pint of water with 
two spoonfuls of flour rubbed into four ounces of 
butter; add a tumbler of new milk; boil all together 
a few minutes, then add eight spoonfuls of white 
wine, stirring it in carefully, so as not to curdle; put 
in the chickens, and shake the pan until they are 
sufficiently heated; then serve them up. 

Soup for the Million. —Put the bones, skin, and all 
the rough residue of any joint, into a saucepan, with 
a quart and half a pint of cold water, one large car¬ 
rot, scraped and cut up, two large onions, sliced and 
fried brown in one ounce of butter; and one very 
small head of celery washed and cut up. Let it stew 
for two hours; then add three medium-sized pota¬ 
toes, peeled; a saltspoonful of salt; half a saltspoon- 
ful of pepper, and half a saltspoonful of mustard. 
Let it simmer three-quarters of an hour longer. 
Take out the bones and then rub tlie whole through 
a sieve. 
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steamed Fowls .—Fowls are better steamed than 
boiled, especially when there is no veal stock on 
hand to boil them in. When steamed, the juices, 
should be saved by placing a pan under the strainer 
to catch all the drips. Drawn butter, plain or sea¬ 
soned with parsley or celery, is the most common 
sauce used for boiled fowls. Liver sauce is good; 
but when oysters can be had, oyster sauce is to be 
preferred above all others. 

Roast Veal and Chicken Bones make a very nice 
soup, boiled with vegetables; but add a handful orf 
macaroni; break it up fine, and boil the soup half 
an hour after it is i)ut in. Color the soup with a 
little ketchup. 


HOW TO COOK POTATOES. 

Potato Rolls.—Wash some potatoes of a medium 
size, pare them, and cut them in the form of small 
rolls of about three inches in length and an inch and 
a half across; dip them into beaten egg, have some 
thin slices of fat bacon large enough to envelop a 
potato, wrap one in each rasher, arrange them in a 
small baking dish, put them into a moderately hot 
oven, and bake them until the potatoes are done; 
rasp a little toast upon them, and serve them di¬ 
rectly. 

Stewed Potatoes .—Cut into slices four cold potatoes 
that have either been boiled or steamed, season 
them, dredge them with flour, and put them into a 
stewpan with some fresh butter or olive oil; fry 
them slightly on both sides for five minutes, drain 
off the fat, pour upon them half a pint of good gravy 
nicely flavored, and let them stew by the side of the 
fire for twenty minutes. Serve together with the 
sauce in which they were stewed. 

Potato Bread.—There are many ways in which po¬ 
tato bread may be made, the most generally practised 
being to add hot mashed potatoes with wheat flour; 
but potato bread proper is prepared by making use 
of potato meal and mashed potatoes only, adding 
one-fifth the quantity of water, with yeast and salt 
as for ordinary bread. This composition also makes 
excellent crumpets. A little butter introduced, and 
milk used instead of water, is a material improve¬ 
ment to potato bread. 

Potato Biscwi/s.—Nicely peel and steam four mid¬ 
dling-sized potatoes; mash them, and pound them in 
a mortar; moisten them with a little raw egg; when 
perfectly smooth add to them sufflcient loaf-sugar to 
make them pretty sweet; beat the whites of four 
eggs to a snow, mix it with the potatoes, etc., add a 
dessertspoonful of orange-flower water, and when 
well mixed, place portions of the preparation upon 
paper, to form either round or oblong biscuits. Bake 
them slowly, and when of a fine^olor they are done. 
Kemove the paper when the biscuits are cold. 

Miroton of Potatoes.—Peel and nicely steam eight 
good mealy potatoes; when done, mash them and 
season them with pepper; chop up one medium-sized 
onion and the yelks of two hard-boiled eggs, fry them 
in plenty of oil or butter; when the onion is quite 
tender drain it and the eggs from all fat, add them to 
the mashed potato, mix with them two raw eggs, 
and a dessertspoonful of ketchup ; place all together 
in a mould buttered and sprinkled with bread-crums; 
bake for half an hour, and turn out of the mould to 
serve. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

GiTigerhread.-lSliyi together half a cup of butter, 
and half a cup of sugar; melt half a cup of lard, in 
one of West India molasses, one cup of sour iniUc, 
two beaten eggs, one tcaspoonful of salt, five cvips 


of flour, a tablespoonful of ginger, and a heaped tea¬ 
spoonful of soda dissolved in hot water, and strained 
in the cake. 

Very Plain Tea Calce. —A half cup of butter, two of 
sugar ; work the sugar and butter together, add four 
beaten eggs; three teacups of sifted flour, an even 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved and strained, ground 
coriander seed, and lastly a teacup of sour milk. 

Delicate Cake.—One pound pulverized loaf sugar, 
and one pound of sweet butter free from salt and 
water, worked with the sugar to a light cream; one 
teaspoonful extract of lemon, and the same of va¬ 
nilla, the whites of twenty eggs beat stiff, and lastly 
one pound of flour stirred in lightly; bake immedi¬ 
ately in round pans, and frost it before cold; the 
frosting, if flavored, should have the same extracts 
as the cake; it should not be cut fresh. 

Ladies^ Fingers.—Beat the whites of six eggs lightly 
as possible; beat tlie yelks the same, add to the 
whites, little by little, half a pound of best pulverized 
sugar; have the yelks beating all the time; when the 
eggs have been beaten one hour, mix them very 
gradually, by using the top of the yelks, until the 
whole is added. Squeeze in half the juice of a lemon, 
and add gradually, beating lightly, one-fourth of a 
pound of arrowroot or flour. Have ready buttered 
paper, spread the batter in small oval cakes, joining 
in the middle to represent the joint of a finger. 
Bake quickly, and leave the cakes on the paper until 
wanted. For parties frost them. 

Baked Puddings. —All batter puddings fall soon 
after they are baked. They ought to be served im¬ 
mediately after they are done. Indian puddings re¬ 
quire long and slow baking. Rice should be baked 
quickly. Tapioca and other puddings of the kind 
should bake in a moderate oven like custards. All 
cake puddings should be baked in the same manner 
as cakes of nearly the same composition; as, for in¬ 
stance, sponge puddings quick, and plum puddings 
a long time. 

Fruit Raised Pudding. —When baking take two and 
a half cups of light dough, one of sugar, hardly three- 
fourths of a cup of butter, two eggs, half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda, one glass of wine or brandy, cinnamon,* 
cloves, and nutmeg, being careful not to let one spice 
predominate, a half pound of washed currants, the 
same of stoned raisins, and a quarter of a pound of 
citron chopped fine; let it stand until light, in the 
pudding-dish; bake carefully so as not to form a 
heavy crust; turn it out when baked, and pour over 
it while hot a rich wine sauce; this will be found 
excellent; it must be started very early in the morn¬ 
ing. If homemade yeast is used, the dough can be 
saved until the next day; sweeten it with soda, 
before mixing in the other ingredients, and allow it 
to rise again. 

Apple Roll, or Apple Pudding.—ISlnhe a paste with 
one-fourth of a pound of butter to one of flour mixed 
with water, not very stiff. Peel and slice rather 
thick tart apples, roll the paste very thin, or as thin 
as the bottom crust of a pie, spread the apples on 
the crust, so as to cover it, dredge on a little flour, 
and roll it as tight as possible. Cut the ends even, 
and put it in the steamer, or wrap it in thick cloth « 
and boil it. It will take one hour steady cooking. 
Serve with butter and sugar; cut it in thin slices 
from the end when serving. 

Bavarian Rusks. —Four ounces of butter, four eggs, 
two ounces of sugar, one spoonful of good brewer’s 
yeast, and two pounds of flour. The yeast must be 
mixed with the sugar, and a little warm milk, 
poured into the centre of the flour in a deep puddii^f:^ 
basin, and left to rise for about an hour, when tne 
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sponge is sufficiently light. Mix with it and the 
rest of the flour the remaining milk, the eggs, and 
a little salt, beating the whole well with a wooden 
spoon; then put into a buttered tin, set it to rise 
for another hour, then bake in a moderate oven; 
and when cold cut the cake into thin slices and dry 
them in a quick oven, having previously thickly 
sprinkled them with pounded sugar. 

CONTRIBUTED. 

Mr. L. a. Godey— 

Sir: Your magazine has become to me, as well as 
others, an almost indispensable assistant in every 
department of domestic management. 

If possible, will you favor me and others who are 
economically disposed, by publishing, soon, some 
hints, suggestions, and receipts iov dyeing^ especially 
that favorite winter color, brown! With so many 
noble forest trees around, it seems as if housekeepers 
might be able to manufacture at home many dyes 
sufficiently good for ordinary purposes. Here are 
two very good receipts, which are at your service, 
and are taken from an old receipt book that may not 
be in general use. 

“ Red Byes. —Madder makes a good durable red, but 
not a brilliant color. To make a dye of it, allow for 
half a pound of it, three ouMces of alum, and one of 
cream of tartar, and six gallons of water. This pro¬ 
portion of ingredients will make sufficient dye for 
six or seven pounds of goods. Heat half of the water 
scalding hot, in a clean brass kettle, then put in the 
alum and cream of tartar, and let them dissolve. 
When the water boils, stir the alum and tartar up in 
it, put in the goods, and let them boil a couple of 
hours; then rinse them in fair water (warm water, 
if the goods be woollen), empty the kettle, and put in 
three gallons of water and the madder; rub it fine in 
the water, then put in the goods, and set them where 
they will keep scalding hot for an hour, without 
boiling; stir them constantly, to keep them from spot¬ 
ting. When they have been scalding an hour, in¬ 
crease the fire till they boil. Let them boil five 
minutes ; then drain them out of the dye, and rinse 
.them, without wringing, in fair water (soft water is 
the best), and hang them in the shade, where they 
will dry.” 

^^Slate-Colored Bye. —To make a good dark slate- 
color, boil sugar-loaf paper with vinegar, in an iron 
utensil; put in alum to set the color. Tea grounds, 
set with copperas, makes a good slate-color. To 
produce a light slate-color, boil white maple bark in 
clear water, with a little alum; the bark should be 
boiled in a brass utensil. The dye for slate-color 
should be strained before the goods are put into it. 
They should be boiled in it, and then hung where 
they will drain and dry. Before attempting to dye 
any color, it is best to wash the articles that are to 
be dyed till perfectly clean and free from color. If 
you cannot extract the color by rubbing them in hot 
suds, boil it out; rinse in soft water till entirely free 
from soap, as the soap will ruin the dye. Put in the 
articles without crowding. Keep the dye warm.” 

Q,uery. I would like to know if about two ounces 
of annotto were to be mixed with the madder in the 
receipt for red dye, would not a yellowish-brown be 
produced—a little more brilliant than without it? 
Please answer, if in your power, and oblige, 

Yours respectfully, Mrs. M. O. S. 

Oan any of our subscribers favor us with well- 
known receipts for dyeing? 

In answer to an inquiry in the Book for a light 
sponge cake, we have received the following replies 

Sponge Cake. —One pound of sugar, half a pound ot 


flour, ten eggs. Mix the yelks and sugar together, 
then the whites, beaten veiy light; flavor with 
lemon; add the flour last; put it into the oven as 
soon as the flavor is mixed. This receipt was never 
known to fail. M. L. B. 

Sponge Cake. —Take ten eggs, whites and yelks 
beaten separately, add two tablespoonfuls of cold 
water to the whites when beaten to a froth, one 
pound of pulverized white sugar, not quite three- 
quarters of a pound of sifted flour, juice of a half 
and the grated rind of one lemon; grease a couple of 
bread pans, put the batter in. Bake in a moderate 
oven; when done take them out, lay them on your 
flour-sieve to cool. 

Maryland Biscuit. —Three pints of sifted flour, one 
tablespoonful of good lard, one pint of cold water, 
salt to the taste, made into a stiff dough ; work till 
the dough cracks or blisters, then break off and make 
them in biscuit shape; stick the top of them with a 
fork. Mary. 

Mr. Godey : Having seen in the Lady’s Book a 
request for a receipt for a light sponge cake, I send 
you one that I found in the Lady’s Book some time 
ago. I find it the best that I have ever used, and I 
have tried a number. Yours truly, L. C. J. 

Sponge Cake. —Three eggs, one and a half cup of 
flour, two tablespoonfuls of cold water, one tea¬ 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and a half teaspoonful 
of soda. Put all of the ingredients together at once, 
stir about five minutes; bake in a quick oven about 
twenty minutes. 

A SUBSCRIBER wishes to know how to make good 
old Pennsylvania waffles an,d flannel cakes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Watery Potatoes. —Put into the pot a piece of lime 
as large as a hen’s egg; and how watery soever the 
potatoes may have been, when the water is poured 
ofl* the potatoes will be perfectly dry and mealy. 

A Stair Carpet should never be swept down with a 
long broom, but always with a short-handled brush, 
and a dust-pan held closely under each step of the 
stairs. 

To Clean Amber Beads.—Rinse them well in cold 
water, put them on a cloth to drain, and when half 
dry, rub them with wash leather to brighten them; 
leather instead of cloth, because the amber, possess¬ 
ing highly-electrical properties, would, when rubbed, 
attract all the loose fibrous particles of the cloth or 
towel, which would stick to the beads, and make 
them more troublesome to dry and brighten. If the 
polish should be entirely gone, the beads can be re- 
polislied by a jeweller or lapidary. 

To Remove the Taste of New Wood. —A new keg, 
churn, bucket, or other wooden vessel, will generally 
communicate a disagreeable taste to anything that 
is put into it. To prevent this inconvenience, first 
scald the vessel well with boiling water, letting the 
water remain in it till cold. Then dissolve some 
pearlash or soda in lukewarm water, adding a little 
bit of lime to it, and wash the inside of the vessel 
well with this solution. Afterwards scald it well 
with plain hot water, and rinse it with cold water 
before you use it. 

Glass Vessels and other utensils may be purified 
and cleaned by rinsing them out with powdered 
charcoal. 

Perfume for Handkerchiefs. —Oil of lavender, three 
fluidrachms; oil of bergamot, three fluidrachms; ex¬ 
tract of ambergris, six minims; camphor, one grain ; 
spirits of wine, one pint. To be well shaken every 
day for a fortnight, and then filtered. 
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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION IN THE OLD WORLD. 

American men are taking the lead in an endeavor 
to renovate the old and failing governments of Cliina 
and Japan. American women arc walking through 
the zenanas of Calcutta and carrying the light of 
God’s Word into those dark places of degradation 
and hopeless misery, and transforming tliem into 
homes of comfort and improvement, as an example 
for the people of all India. In Europe it seems that 
American travellers are gaining possession by the 
power of the purse. We quote the authority of a 
popular paper:— 

“ The outsiders stand aghast at the reckless Ameri¬ 
cans—at their unconscionable freedom, tlieir un¬ 
bridled extravagance, their magical inlluence over 
servants. Wherever these western tourists go 
prices rise; supply and demand are limited to their 
service; a new fashion in political and domestic 
economy starts up, and the old landmarks go down 
under the surges of the Far West. The outcry is 
pretty fierce ‘that we are making the Continent too 
dear for anybody else!’ ” But the writer makes the 
sensible plea, th.at “our countrymen should try to 
bring home ‘ value received’ in some kind of definite 
shape, so as to improve our home ideas and home 
society;” and he suggests that “ women abroad un¬ 
derstand how to be elegant at small expense, and 
how to be thrifty without damaging their respecta¬ 
bility.” 

These suggestions show that America is deficient 
in her modes of home-life. AVe must im])rovc in that 
perfect taste Avhich can unite elegance and economy. 
We shall do this when our “Schools of Domestic 
Science” are established, because their household 
knowledge will become popular, and fashionable 
ladies will study how to excel in good housekeeping 
as they study in perfecting their toilets. Even now 
we have something better than gold to leave in Eu¬ 
rope as a return for the advantages we may find 
there; the idea—already tested and found true in our 
Republic—that 

WOMAN IS TITE EDUCATING POWER OE THE PEOPLE. 

\es, after a thousand speculations, and appropria¬ 
tions, and speeches, and essays, this truth is proven— 
that the young women of America are, in a great ma¬ 
jority, the teachers of the public schools of our land— 
one hundred thousand of these are thus employed now 
—and the number is increasing by thousands every 
year. Many an American lady who shines a star of 
fashion in the European courts, and fascinates for¬ 
eign noblemen by her intelligence and gracefulness, 
has been a teacher in some village school or seminary 
for young ladies in America. While employed in 
the work of instructing others, she has fitted herself 
to enjoy the best society around her and adorn the 
highest station in which she might be placed. The 
single women of Europe have not these advantages. 
Therefore, we may say that Americans abroad repre¬ 
sent the educational infiuences which our women 
may, and do Aviell, and if the characteristics are 
faulty, we must remember that even here woman 
has not, as yet, been properly educated for her great 
work. 

Js Mother and Maiden^ Woman is the Teacher of our 
Nation. —She has the citizen at first; she makes the 
earliest and the indelible impressions on senses and 
heart, on soul and mind. As she instructs, so the 
future man will think; the jiaths she opens ho will 
follow; the prejudices she implants he will foster; 
the generous fires she enkindles he will keep alive; 
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and all for the good or the evil of his country and of 
humanity. 

Therefore, it follows that to have our young wo¬ 
men taught thoroughlj’ Avhat they ought to inculcate 
is the most important duty of American statesmen, 
philanthropists, and fathers, if they would improve 
our people by the educational process. And what 
other Avay is always open, and, if rightly pursued, 
would bo, with fewer exceptions, ahvays sure of suc¬ 
cess! 

And so we plead for the better education of Ameri¬ 
can girls. They need the best opportunities the 
country can give. Shall the future rulers of our vast 
Republic be committed to ignorant or incompetent 
teachers? And as woman is now the recognized 
Educatress of Young America, give her such perfect 
culture that she may inspire her pupils for their 
great work of leading the world. American men 
should not only be welcomed for their wealth, but 
for their wisdom. It may be well for them to become 
the heroes and helpers of suffering and struggling 
l)eoples; but they should also be able to govern 
themselves so wisely and avcII, that their example 
abroad may be quoted for its good influences on so¬ 
cial life and national improvement—which all the 
gold the}’- noAV leave behind them will never produce. 

And so we ask Congress to provide Free N.n- 
TioNAL Normal Schools for the Daughters op 
America. 


THE TALMUD. 

To the minds even of Biblical students there has 
ahvays been a great gulf between the Old and the 
New Testaments. We have thought that when the 
warning voice of the last prophet died aAvay, thero' 
Avas silence in the land till the great song at Beth¬ 
lehem ; a silence broken only by fierce intestine 
strife, and by the loss of national independence. 
That a literature existed Avhich, extending over the 
intermediate time, connected the tAvo Scriptures 
that Christians accept as inspired not only in out- 
Avard sequence, but in spirit and consequence; that 
this literature was comprised Avithin a single book, 
readily accessible to men learned in the Eastern 
tongues, Avas knoAvn, if at all, only to a fcAV profound 
Orientalists, strangely chary of their information. 
The first attempt to open to the public this inter¬ 
mediate history is the source from Avhich we con¬ 
dense this brief account of the Talmud. In the 
London Quarterly iov October last appeared an article 
into Avhich a ripe scholar has put tlie results of many 
years’ study, devoted to this enormous and difficult 
book. 

When the .TeAvs returned from the Babylonish 
Captivity, a great change had passed upon thorn. 

“ From a reckless, laAvless, Godless populace, they 
returned transformed into a band of Puritans.” 
“Scarcely aAvare before of the existence of their 
glorious national literature, the people now began 
to press around these brands plucked from the burn¬ 
ing—the scanty records of their faith and history— 
with a fierce and passionate love; a love stronger 
even than that of wife and child. These same docu¬ 
ments, as they Avere gradually formed into a canon, 
became the immutable centre of their lives, their 
actions, their thoughts, their very dreams. From 
that time forth, with scarcely aiAy intermission, t'.ie 
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keenest as well as the most poetical minds of the 
nation remained fixed upon them.” “ Turn it and 
turn it again,” says the Talmud, with regard to the 
Bible, “for everything is in it.” “ The natural con¬ 
sequence ensued. Gradually, imperceptibly almost, 
from a mere expanding and investigation for pur¬ 
poses of edification or instruction on some special 
point, this activity begot a science, a science that 
assumed the very widest dimensions.” The record 
and result of that science is the Talmud. It waL :he 
Corpus Juris of the nation, the commentary that 
enlarged, defined, and interpreted in detail the Mo¬ 
saic law; but it was more than this, it was the 
history and literature of a people whose nationality 
had centred in its religious books, who were in the 
full sense a theocracy. It was, moreover, the record 
of the gradual change in Hebrew laws and manners 
preparatory to the advent of Christ. 

Our space forbids us even to mention the interest¬ 
ing details that crowd the (Quarterly article, already 
so condensed that no further compression is possible. 
We earnestly recommend to our readers a careful 
perusal of it; meantime we devote a few lines to the 
sayings and proverbs of which this wonderful book 
is full:— 

“ Be thou the cursed, not he that curses. Be of 
them that are persecuted, not of them that perse¬ 
cute. The bull is hunted by the lion, the sheep by 
the wolf, the goat by the tiger. And God said 
‘ Bring me a sacrifice, not from tliem that persecute, 
but from them that are persecuted.’ 

“ He who sacrifices a whole offering, shall be re¬ 
warded for a whole offering; he who sacrifices a 
burnt offering, shall have the reward of a burnt of¬ 
fering; but he who offers humility unto God and 
man^ shall be rewarded as if he had offered all the 
sacrifices in the world. 

“ The house that does not open to the poor shall 
open to the physician. 

“ When the thief has no chance to steal, he con¬ 
siders himself an honest man. 

“ If thy friends agree in calling thee an ass, go and 
get a halter about thee. 

“ Thy friend has a friend, and thy friend’s friend 
has a friend j be discreet. 

“ The soldiers fight, and the kings are the heroes. 

“The world could not get on without jierfumers 
and without tanners; but woe to the tanner, well 
to the perfumer! 

“ If there is anything bad about you, say it your¬ 
self. 

“ When the pitcher falls upon the stone, woe unto 
the pitcher; when the stone falls ui>on the jiitcher, 
woe unto the jiitcher; whatever befalls, woe unto the 
pitcher! 

“ It is not incumbent on thee to complete the 
work; but thou must not therefore cease from it. 
If thou hast worked much, great sliall be thy reward ; 
for the master who employed thee is faithful in liis 
payment. But know that the true reward is not of 
‘.this world.” 


“VULGAR ERRORS.” 

Among these popular fallacies no one has less 
■foundation in history and experience than the oft- 
repeated assertion that women are less capable than 
men of manifesting the sentiment or feeling of friend¬ 
ship, especially as men do, for each other. Where 
in history arc the instances of men’s friendship? A 
'few remarkable examples are found ; but there arc 
many instances of friendships, more self-sacrificing 
and enduring, recorded of women. In real life these 
instances abound. Girls become attached to school 
friends or neighbors’ daughters, and, in a m-ijority 
■ of cases, the.se attachments last through life, and 
•are manifested by reciprocity of kindnesses, by sym¬ 
pathy, and by love of each other’s childrcM. 

Boys and young men have their school and college 
friendships, but these usually cease or become of 
little moment when the individual man is launched 
on the tide of real life. Tlie mature mau talks of 


his friend A, whom he has liked from a child, yet he 
lets years intervene without seeing him or hearing 
from him. If he knows the names of his children, it 
is remarkable—that is a high pitch of manly friend¬ 
ship—as to their individualities, he is as much a 
stranger to them as those of the Emperor of Aus¬ 
tria’s children. 

A woman has a real aff ection for her friend’s family, 
knows their tempers, their minds, is pained by their 
errors, and rejoices in their merits. A woman takes 
the trouble to write to her friend because she really 
wants to know how she is living, how she is feeling. 
As to devotion in purse and person, there is no sort 
of comparison between the masculine and the femi¬ 
nine nature! Why men should insist upon monopo¬ 
lizing this affection it would be hard to say. We 
refer our readers to the new work of Mr. Alger. 


THE SEEKER. 

BY “PKARL RIVERS.” 

“ Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you.”— 
Matthew vii. 7. 

My fire out, my lamp unfilled, 

Bark my room", my hearth was chilled; 
Secret sorrow watched with me, 

I was weeping bitterly ; 

By His creature frail betrayed, 

God for.sakes me, too ! I said. 

Prayer came in, and kneeled by me. 
Pleading softly, 

“Ask, Eight will be"given thee.” 

Seeking through the world’s way cold, 

Witli joy’s garments torn and old— 

With my bleeding feet unshod— 

Fainting ’neatli His chastening rod, 

Seeking where his feet had been. 

Meek and lowly Nazarene ! 

Long the way,"His door afar, 

Bark the night, but Faith’s bright star 
Lit my path before, behind, 

And my Saviour 

Whispered—“ Seek, and ye shall find.” 

At the portals of His door, 

I no wedding garment wore. 

Weak, and faint, and travel-worn, 

Sinking ’neath the cross long borne; 
Weakest lamb of all his flock. 

Did he hear my feeble knock? 

Mercy turned the key within, 

And my master 
Bade me sweetly—“ Enter in.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Fathers and Daughters.— In a book lately pub¬ 
lished, “ Friendships of Women,”* there is a chapter 
of touching reminiscences concerning the friendships 
of fathers and daughters, in which this beautiful re¬ 
lationship is displayed with truth and tenderness. 
The inconsolable sorrow of Cicero for the loss of his 
beloved Tullia, who died at the age of thirty-two— 
where he says—“A daughter I had, in whose sweet 
conversation I could drop all my cares and troubles. 
But now everything is changed.” “It is all over 
with me.” But then he had no Christ in whom to 
trust for salvation and reunion with his daughter. 
One of the loveliest examples of this class of friend¬ 
ships is found in the memoir of Agnes Wirt, who 
died at the age of sixteen, of whom her father, Wil¬ 
liam Wirt, thus writes :— 

“ To me she was not only the companion of my 
studies, but tlie sweetener of my toils. The painter, 
it is said, relieved his aching eyes by looking on a 
curtain of green. My mind, in its hOAr of deepest 
fatigue, required no other refreshment than one 
glance at my beloved child, as she sat beside me.” 


* Published by Roberts Brothers; Boston, iice 
Notice, page 280. 
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Husbands and Wives. —There are now contem¬ 
porary examples of three conjugal friendships which 
are, in some respects, more interesting and beautiful 
than any recorded in Mr. Alger’s remarkable work. 
We allude to Q,ueen Victoria and her iate husband, 
Sir Samuel and Lady Baker, and Professor Agassiz 
and his wife. 

Of Mrs. (now Lady) Baker’s expedition with her 
husband in his search for the sources of the Nile, 
our readers have read in the Lady’s Book, and their 
great discovery seemed to have depended on their 
union or friendship, that made their lives indissolu¬ 
ble and their energies unconquerable. 

Q,ueen Victoria’s “ Memoir of the Prince Consort” 
displays the same hallowed and enduring principle ol 
])erfect friendship between husband and wife. The 
Ctueen has a new work, soon to appear, “ Leaves 
from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands from 
1848 to 18G1.” It is a sequel to her former volume, 
“ The Life of Prince Albert,” and to it are prefixed 
and added extracts from the same journal, giving an 
account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in 
England and Ireland, and Yachting Excursions. 

Professor Agassiz, in his Brazilian “Journal,” has 
united the name of his wife with his own, Mrs. 
Agassiz being really the chief writer. Of this popu¬ 
lar work, an able editor remarks :— 

“The Journal of Professor and Mrs. Agassiz has 
now just been published by Messrs. Ticknor & Fields 
in a most attractive form, illustrated by about twenty 
beautifully executed wood engravings, the whole 
forming a volume that will be eagerly'sought and 
read in this country and in Europe. There is the 
ease and charm of a feminine pen, giving interest 
and grace to the thoughts of one of the most pro¬ 
found and practiced geological observers of the age. 
Happy is the man of science who has such an aman¬ 
uensis, such an interpreter to elucidate and jiopu- 
larize sufficiently for all intelligent readers his most 
profound thoughts.” 

WE respectfully call the attention of the friends of 
Mrs. Hale to the following :— 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston (Mass.), have just pub¬ 
lished a new work, “ Manners j or. Happy Homes 
and Grood Society all the Year Bound.” By Mrs. 
Hale. The book is elegantly printed in large type ; 
pages 377. Price $2 50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, have in press a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mrs. Hale’s “ Dis¬ 
tinguished Women,” etc. Large octavo, double col¬ 
umns, and over 900 pages. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have 
lately issued new editions of Mrs. Hale’s “New 
Cookery Book,” and also her “ Receipts for the Mil¬ 
lion.” 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

CtuiNCE-SEED Water for Colds. —We would re¬ 
commend to our readers the use of a simple, though 
very efficacious, household remedy for coughs and 
colds. It is the mucilage contained in quince-seeds; 
and is prepared by infusing twenty or thirty of the 
dried seeds in a tumblerful of cold water. In an hour 
a mild, bland fluid is the result. This is sweetened 
to the taste, and is very palatable. Mix with it, or 
not, as you please, a teaspoonful of lemon-juice, or 
two of vinegar. To be used in small quantities as a 
common drink. After the first supply of water is 
exhausted, a second tumblerful, or even a third, may 
be. added to the same seeds. We know a family \Wio 
every summer, in preserving their quince.s, retain 


and dry the seeds for using in this way during the 
fall and winter j and we know it is beneficial. 

Croup. —We have found a statement on “good 
authority” that the following treatment is a sure 
and simple remedy, even when the patient is on the 
verge of suffocation :— 

“ First, apply hot water to the throat by means of 
a sponge or soft cloth, so hot as to be very painful 
to the hand of the operator, instant relief being usu¬ 
ally afforded. After this has been continued for fif¬ 
teen to thirty minutes, a poultice of linseed meal, 
rolled up in a cloth, is to be npiilied while very hot, 
and left on for some time. The remedies are to be 
repeated, should the attack return; but the writer 
states that after a long experience he has never 
known them to fail.” 

The above receipts are easily tested; but the uni¬ 
versal agent of renovation is, by 2'he Herald of Healthy 
claimed to be the Turkish Bath. The results arc 
thus described :— . 

“ The Turkish Bath prevents disease, and is espe¬ 
cially needed in a city where many of the citizens 
are, in a greater or less degree, shut in from the light 
and heat of the sun and the bracing influence of a 
pure atmosjihere, and where their occupations do 
not produce perspiration; it prevents colds, fevers, 
neuralgia, and kindred complaints. It has particular 
virtues as a remedy for bilious derangements, gout, 
scrofula, consumption, dyspepsia, hysteria, weak¬ 
nesses, malarious and intermittent fevers, dropsy, 
diarrhcea, dysenteryj^ bronchitis, and other ills that 
afflict the human race. In conjunction Avith the 
Swedish Movement-cure it is invaluable, establish¬ 
ing liarmony between the nervous system and the 
various organs of the body, building up the muscular 
strength and imparting vigor to life. 

“The Turkish Bath is a luxury; it imparts plea¬ 
sure by cleansing the body, unlike some of the covet¬ 
ed luxuries which arc ‘ dirt cheap.’ Purity of body 
promotes purity of thought. Unclean deeds are 
usu.ally done in unclean places. This bath is the 
admiration of the ladies who have tested its virtues. 
They have a finer and more exquisite organization 
than man, their skin is more delicate and the circu¬ 
lation more languid, and they arc less exposed to the 
air and sunshine. The bath, then, is sure to improve 
the health, and, with it, the beauty and grace of 
woman. 

“Finally, the bath improves, or rather develops 
the symmetry and beauty of man and woman.” 

“ That beauty is not, as fond men misdeem, 

An outAvard show of things that only seem; 

But that fair lamp, from whose celestial ray 

That light proceeds which kindleth lovers’ fire, 
Shairnever be extinguished nor decay ; 

For it is heaven-born and cannot die. 

Being a pearl of the purest sky.” 

Note.—The Turkish bath is used in New York 
City. 

To Our Correspondents.— These articles are ac¬ 
cepted : “OneHour”—“AGlimpse”—“TheSeeker.” 

These manuscripts are not needed: “The World 
Changes”—“The Fair at Christmas” (too long)— 
“Life’s Lessons”— {one lesson the Avriter needs to 
study—that of spelling his or her Avords rightly). 
“Thou Shalt Reap if Thou Faintest Not”—“The 
Crisis”—“Star of the North”—“Song”—“Promise 
and Performance”—“ Little Rogier”—“ The Age of 
Steam”—“ Maggie Ashton”—and “ Frank Rutledge-s 
Sleigh Ride.” 

“Nora the Outcast.” We must respectfully de¬ 
cline this MSS.; but Ave feel grateful for the kind 
feelings of the author. 

Some feAV articles are on hand for examination. 

Correspondents are earnestly requested to remem¬ 
ber that they save us much time and trouble when 
they write dist inctly, and only on one side of the paper, 
if they intend their communications to he printed. 
Long letters accompanying MSS., giving reasons 
Avliy it is sent, are useless. 
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From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia:— 

THE WIDOW’S SOX. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
SoutJnvorth, author of “ The Curse of Clifton,” “ The 
Lost Heiress,” etc. etc. One cannot too highlj- ex¬ 
tol the merits of this authoress, whose vigorous 
fancy and skilful hand unite in creating such won¬ 
derful and vivid pen-pictures of life and people- 
romances welcomed with equal ardor in cottage and 
palace, and which have such a wide range of readers, 
classing them either socially or intellectually. “ The 
WidoAv’s Son”—enchaining the reader’s attention at 
the beginning, and continually increasing in inter¬ 
est—displays less of its author’s characteristic faults 
of exaggeration of language than Ave have been used 
to expect. The story, though offered as a noA'cl 
complete in itself, carries further on, Ave believe, the 
characters of a previous Avork, to Avhich it is, in fact, 
a kind of sequel. 

LIFE AND ADYENTURES OF NICHOLAS 
XICKLEBY. By Charles Dickens. People’s Edi¬ 
tion. With Illustrations by Phiz and Oruikshank. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 
People’s Edition. With Illustrations by H. K. 
BroAvne. 

The last named of these volumes Avas issued in 
time for the holidays, and the appropriateness of the 
season, together Avith the fact that its opening story 
—“ A Christmas Carol”—is a favorite one Avith Mr. 
Dickens in his readings, liaA’^e no doubt Avell repaid 
the publishers for their enterprise and promptness. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. 

DOMBEY AND SON. By Charles Dickens. 

, OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dickens. 

’ MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. By Charles Dickens. 

The Messrs. Peterson are determined not to be 
outdone in publishing editions of Dickens’ Works. 
Their “ People’s Edition,” and “ Illustrated Octavo 
Edition” arc already marA-els of cheapness. But 
that does not satisfy them. They are issuing in 
weekly volumes a “ Cheap Edition for the Million,” 
at the extremely Ioav price of tAventy-five cents per 
copy, each story complete in one volume. In the 
cheapest times none of these Avere offered at less 
than fifty cents, Avhile the signal rise of prices inci¬ 
dent to the Avar, brought them still higher. Of this 
edition Ave have already received the volumes Avhose 
titles are given above. 

From Ltppincott & Co., Philadelphia 

THE VOICE IN SING-ING. Translated from 
the German of Emma Seiler. By a member of the 
American Philosophical Society. The author of this 
Avork, a German lady of thorough musical knoAv- 
ledge and culture, did not undertake its preparation 
until after a careful examination of the various 
schools of singing as sustained in different countries, 
and by different masters, this examination occupy¬ 
ing years in bringing it to a satisfactory completion. 
Among other things, in the companionship of Prof. 
Helmholtz, of Heidelberg, and by the aid of a laryn¬ 
goscope, she studied the physiological processes that 
go on in the larynx during the production of different 
tones. As a result of this study, she is herself con¬ 
vinced that her instructions in singing can in no Avay 
cause injury to the voice. 

HAROLD, the Last of the Saxon Kings. By Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. Complete in one 
volume. This, Avithout doubt, is one of the best, if 
not the very best, of Buhver’s novels, and, in our 
opinion, is the most perfectly conceived and harmo¬ 
niously constructed historical romances ever writ¬ 


ten. But, as most readers probably knoAA" all this 
Avithout our telling them, we need only mention the 
fact that the present A’^olume belongs to the elegant 
“Globe Edition” of Buhver’s works noAv in course 
of publication by the 3Iessrs. Lippincott & Co. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCY'CLOPEDIA. Parts 125 and 
12G. The Supplement is commenced in Part 125. 
This valuable Avork is rapidly being completed. 

From Mrs. .Tane Hamilton, 1344 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia :— 

LEAVES GATHERED IN THE DAILY WALKS 
OF LIFE. By the Compiler of “ Drifted SnoAv- 
Flakes,” “Manna for the Pilgrim,” etc. The com¬ 
piler Avhose duty and pleasure it has been to gather 
these “leaves,” has displayed rare taste and judg¬ 
ment in their selection. The book comprises a 
collection of religious poems equally beautiful in 
sentiment and versification. Its typography and 
binding are pleasing and attractive, combining neat¬ 
ness Avith elegance. This little A'^olume is especially 
appropriate for a gift book. 

“TELL .TESUS.” Recollections of Emily Gosse. 
By Anna Shipton, author of “ The Brook in the 
Way,” etc. Ncav edition, enlarged. We haA'e read 
this beautiful little book Avith great interest. Its 
object is to aAvake its readers to a consciousness of 
the constant presence of Jesus, and of theAvatchful 
interest He takes in all our affairs, even the most 
trivial—teaching them to Avear their religion as a 
daily garment, instead of bringing it out for Sunday 
use only. Mrs. Gosse, the subject of these recollec¬ 
tions, Avas a Avoman of rare piety and humility, 
Avhose influence, to paraphrase from the book, left 
all Avith Avhom she came in contact nearer to heaven 
than she found them. 

From B. J. Leedom, Philadelphia 

THE VOYAGE TO HARLEM, THIRTY Y^EARS 
AGO. By B. J. Leedom. We have received, Avith 
the compliments of its talented author, a copy of 
this exquisitely printed, elegantly illustrated, and 
tastefully bound A’olume. “The Voyage to Har¬ 
lem,” Avhich giA’'es its title to the book, is a poetical 
description of a sailing excursion from Whitehall 
Slip to Harlem Heights, thirty years ago. The 
description of an* autumn morning in Ncav Y’ork 
harbor, Avith which the piece opens, is one of no 
little poetic poAver. In addition to the Voyage to 
Harlem, there are some thirty other poems, on va¬ 
rious subjects and occasions, embraced in the con¬ 
tents of the volume, all of Avhich afford signal evi¬ 
dence of the kind heart, cultivated intellect, and 
pure sentiments of its author. T. Elavood Zell is 
tlie Philadelphia publisher. 

From Harper & Brothers, Ncav York, through 
Peterson & Brothers and Lippincott & Co., 
Philadeli)hia :— 

MABEL’S PROGRESS. A Novel. By the author 
of “Aunt Margaret’s Trouble.” The authorship of 
this noA-el, and also that of “ Aunt Margaret’s Trou¬ 
ble,” has been pretty generally by the press ascribed 
to the daughter of Charles Dickens. Mr. Dickens, 
hoAvever, has denied this statement, though neither 
story is one that a daughter of the great novelist, 
even should she inherit a full share of her father’s 
genius, need feel ashamed of OAvning. “Mabel’s 
Progress” does not belong to the Braddon school ©f 
highly Avrought fiction, but is, for the most part, a 
quiet, almost domestic story, Avith strikingly out¬ 
lined characters. Its tone is one of irreproachable 
mjprality, though it may, perhaps, hardly harmonize 
Avith certain prejudices of certain good and well- 
meaning people, who, living Avithin the limits of a 
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very contracted sphere, have an idea that all outside 
of it must be in a terribly up-side-down condition. 

rOLKS AND FAIRIES. Stories for Little Chil¬ 
dren. By Lucy Randall Comfort. With engravings. 
A pretty little fairy book, received too late to notice 
in time for the holidays. We think, however, it will 
not come amiss to the little folks, even now. 

THE HUGrUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. Ey Samuel 
Smiles, author of “ Self-Help,” “ Lives of the Engi¬ 
neers,” etc. With an Appendix relating to tlie 
Huguenots in America. The influence exercised 
upon the industrial arts of G-reat Britain by the 
influx, subsequent to the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, of so many families of French Hu¬ 
guenots, numbers of whom were workmen skilled in 
those higher branches of industry of which England 
till then scarcely possessed even the germs, has long 
been known and acknowledged. Nevertheless, the 
full extent and importance of that influence has 
hitherto received but a moiety of the attention which 
the subject deserves, and, in fact, has hardly been 
noticed at all by the historian. In the present vo¬ 
lume, the most ambitious work he has yet ventured 
ui)on, Mr. Smiles has endeavored, among other 
things, to supply the want to which we refer. He 
has succeeded in making a most interesting and 
readable book, containing a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion not to be derived, in its present collected shape, 
from any other source. 

From D. Appleton & Co., N^w York, through D. 
Ashmead, Philadelphia :— 

THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Charles Dickens. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHO¬ 
LAS NIOKLEBY. By Charles Dickens. 

THE POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE PICK¬ 
WICK CLUB. By Charles Dickens. 

CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 

The above mentioned volumes have been received 
since our last issue, and, we believe, have been 
issued since that time. They form part of a new 
and cheap edition, “ for the million,” of Mr. Dick¬ 
ens’ complete works. This edition is peculiarly 
neat in appearance, and is such a one as, though 
only in paper covers, will not disgrace the shelves of 
a library. Each story is complete in one volume, 
and the prices range from twenty-five to thirty-five 
cents, according to the number of pages in the book. 

ELIA; or, Spain Fifty Years Ago. Translated 
from the Spanish of Fernan Caballero. Among his 
own countrymen, Caballero is a novelist highly es¬ 
teemed and popular. He is, perhaps, too thoroughly 
Spanish to please the multitude of American readers. 
Nevertheless, if “Elia” may be considered a fair 
specimen of his powers, his works will find many 
admirers among us. “ Elia” is one of the purest of 
love stories; unhappy in its termination, it may be, 
according to our American ideas, and, as such, Avill 
appeal to the common heart of humanity. It is jilso 
a picture, drawn with a tender and appreciative 
hv'ind, of Spanish life, religious feelings, habits of 
thought, and social peculiarities. 

From M. W. Dodd, New York, through Mrs. J. 
Hamilton, Philadelphia :— 

ON BOTH SIDES OF THE SEA. A Story of the 
Commonwealth and the Restoration. A sequel to “ The 
Draytons and the Davenaiits.” By the author of 
“ The SchOnberg-Cotta Family.” The author of this 
Avork is already endeared to thousands of readers in 
this country by the charming and profitable books 
she has already offered tliem. Those Avho haA^e read 
“The Draytons and the Davenants,” Avill rejoice to 


see the announcement of the publication of this 
volume, as it contains the personal history of the 
characters in that book, and resumes also the politi¬ 
cal and religious history of England, beginning Avith 
the beheading of Charles I., and continuing until the 
period of the great fire. 

THE CLIFFORD HOUSEHOLD. By J. F. Moore. 

ELSIE DINSMORE. By Martin Farquharson. 
Author of “Annandale,” “Martin’s Faults,” etc. 

These tAvo A*olumes, similar in outAvard appear¬ 
ance, are sufflciently alike in character to permit of 
being noticed together. Tliey are intended for chil¬ 
dren, or, rather, for youth, and the lessons they in¬ 
culcate are excellent. 

THE LITTLE FOX; or, the Story of Captain Sir 
F. L, M’Clmtock^s Arctic Expedition. Written for the 
young. By S. T. C., author of “ Little Facts for 
Little People,” etc. The idea of this little book is 
an excellent one. The author has simplified to 
child’s language and to the comprehension of chil¬ 
dren, the account of the voyage of a well-knoAvn 
Arctic explorer in search of the missing expedition 
of Sir John Franklin. The book is one that Avill 
add still greater interest to that most enchanting of 
studies—geography. 

From Charles Scribner & Co., New York, 
through Litpincott & Co., Philadelphia 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF THE PUB¬ 
LICATIONS OF CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 
Copies of this catalogue Avill be sent to any address 
upon application to the publishers, G54 BroadAvay, 
Ncav York. 

THE aUEENS OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. By 
Mrs. Ellet. Author of “ The Women of the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution,” “Women Artists,” etc. This is a 
rambling, gossipy book, somcAvhat unsatisfactory 
in character, though it presents a great deal of en¬ 
tertaining matter. Of a numerous array of ladies, 
more or less distinguished, by far the larger portion 
of them belong to the past, Avhile NeAV York claims 
a majority of the Avhole. The book is illustrated by 
thirteen very fine steel portraits, among Avhich are 
found Mrs. President Polk, Mrs. Hardison Gray 
Otis, Madame Le Vert, and Mrs. Jessie Benton 
Fremont. 

From Sheldon & Co., Noav York, through Lip- 
pincott & Co., Philadelphia 

A PARTING- WORD. By NeAvman Hall, LL. B. 
This little book is addressed to those whom the au¬ 
thor “had the privilege of addressing in America, 
on the great truths of the gospel, but Avho have not 
decided to yield their hearts at once to the Savior.” 

MEMOIR OF REV. GEO. W. BETHUNE, D. D. 
By Rev. A. R. VAN NEST, D. D. An eloquent 
divine, a cultivated as Avell as a gifted poet, a scholar 
of no ordinary attainments, and, above all, a genial 
Christian gentleman, few men have gained a more 
distinguished position, or made a more marked im- 
l)ression upon their contemporaries, than did the 
subject of this memoir. No one but desires to know 
Avhat Averc the dispositions manifested by such a 
man in his boyhood and youth, Avhat Avas his train¬ 
ing, how his natural gifts earliest shOAved them¬ 
selves, or by whose influence they Avere most di¬ 
rected. We long, too, to knoAV all that we can of 
his maturer habits and peculiarities; to see him, as 
it Avere, as he saAV himself, or as he manifested him¬ 
self to those nearest and dearest to him. It is be¬ 
cause it in a great measure gratifies such a de.sire, 
and satisfies such a longing, that Ave deem the volume 
before us one of rare value and interest. As a me¬ 
moir, it must be classed among the most pleasing 
works of its kind issued from the American press. 
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From Hurd & Houghton, New York, through 
LiIPPINCOTt & Co., Philadelphia 

POEMS. By Elizabeth C. Kinney. It would be 
very poor poetry, indeed, that one could not take 
pleasure in reading; if it were enshrined in so neat 
and elegant a volume as this. But, the poetry con¬ 
tained in it is by no means poor; though, at times, 
we fancy we hear in it echoes of Mrs. Browning’s 
muse, easier to be comprehended, it may be, than 
the original outgivings, yet, after all, somewhat 
feeble echoes, comparatively speaking. Neverthe¬ 
less there are freshness and vigor in these poems, 
and grace and beauty as well. Many of them have 
already attained a deserved popularity. They can¬ 
not fail to please the most cultivated taste; and, 
we doubt not, will earn for their author a fair place 
among our women poets. 

From M. Doolady, New York, through G-. W. 
Pitcher, Philadelphia 

LiIJOIA BABE. A Novel. By Filia, author of 
“Agnes G-raham,” etc. This novel, written by a 
Southern lady, is one of considerable power and 
merit. Its characters are well-drawn, and the plot 
is finely conceived. 

From ,T. E. Tilton & Co., Boston 

3IANNERS ; or, Hapjjy Homes and Good Society all 
the Year Round. By Mrs. Hale, authoress of “ Nor- 
Avood,” “Distinguished Women,” “The Vigil of 
Love,” etc. etc. The scope of this book is a Avide 
one. and its subjects exceedingly A'^aried. The papers 
Avhich compose it — fifty-tAVO in number — range 
through a broad field, yet they all relate in some 
manner to the home circle or to social life. Thus 
Ave have essays on “ Hoav to Shape an American 
Home,” “ Hoav to Beautify our Homes,” “ The Home 
Sunday,” “Bequisites of Good Society,” “Accom¬ 
plishments of Women,” “Dinner Parties,” “Merry 
Christmas,” and many others Avith equally promis¬ 
ing titles. Mrs. Hale, from her long participation 
in literary pursuits, and a life-long study of all that 
relates to the Avell-being and true happiness of a\’’o- 
men, and the proper ordering of homes, is qualified, 
as feAv Avomen are, to Avrite on these subjects; and 
the book she has prepared is one Avhich fully sus¬ 
tains her Avell-Avon reputation. A mother can make 
no more profitable present to her daughter than this 
volume. 

From Lea & Shepard, Boston :— 

BED CBOSS j or, Young America in England and 
Wales. A story of travel and adventure. By Oliver 
Optic. “ Bed Cross” is the third of the “ Young 
America Abroad” series. It embraces the history 
of the Academy Ship and her consort Avhile in the 
waters of England and Wales, and presents geogra¬ 
phy in a neAV and charming form to its juvenile 
readers. 

From Lortng, Boston, through G. W. Pitcher, 
Philadelphia:— 

.TACK THE GIANT KILLEB. Part Second (and 
completion). By Miss Thackeray, author of “The 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,” etc. The publisher 
commits an error Avhen he prints “ and completion” 
on the title-page of this book. It is part second, and 
but the beginning, of Avhat promises to be a lengthy 
noA^el. Thus far it is equal to the best of Miss 
Thackeray’s alAvays pleasing contributions to ficti¬ 
tious literature. 

From Egberts Brothers, Boston :— 

THE FRIENDSHIPS OF WOBIEN. By W. B. 
Alger. The origin of his book appears from Mr. 


Alger’s preface. It Avas intended as a chapter in a 
larger Avork; but the subject matter soon expanded 
beyond the destined limits to the size of a separate 
publication. The author deprecates the impression 
left by modern Avriters, who make love the only feel¬ 
ing possible or becoming in women. He maintains 
that their friendships have been lasting and nume¬ 
rous ; and his book proves the assertion. A more 
valuable work of reference on the subject could 
hardly have been compiled. His want of space for¬ 
bids Mr. Alger to dilate; there is only the briefest 
notice of each pair of friends, but the distinguishing 
features of the intimacy are described, and the read¬ 
ers Avho Avish for details can find them readily in 
biographies. They Avill be assisted by a careful and 
copious index. The subject is divided into the 
friendships of parents Avith children, of sisters with 
brothers, of wives Avith husbands, and of men Avith 
Avomen generally; then those of AVomen with avo- 
men, as mothers, sisters, and friends. The volume 
concludes Avith a chapter on “ The Needs and Duties 
of Woman in this Age,” to Avhich Ave shall refer here¬ 
after. To any one interested in the topic, or anx- 
ious for the key to a vast amount of interesting 
biography, avc can imagine no book more welcome 
than Mr. Alger’s. 

MEMOIBS AND COBBESPONDENCE OF MA¬ 
DAME BECAMIEB. Translated and edited by Miss 
.T. M. Luyster. The volume of Avhich this is a trans¬ 
lation and an abridgment, Avms published in Paris in 
1859, by the niece of Mine. Bdcamier. The editress 
says that, Avhile full and interesting, it contained 
many repetitions and much unnecessary matter; so 
as to require condensation and arrangement as avcU 
as translation. So far as Ave can judge. Miss Luyster 
has done her Avork Avell. Her English is graphic 
and idiomatic; and the letters, of Avhich the book is 
mainly composed, are delightful to lovers {of detail. 
Those of Chateaubriand in particular are almost a 
record of the last twenty years of his life. Those 
Avho Avould see the influence upon great men of a 
fascinating, accomplished, intellectual Avoman, will 
find it in these Letters. 

MY PBISONS. By Silvio Pellico. Silvio Pel- 
lico’s account of his ten years’ imprisonment has 
long taken rank as an Italian classic. It has been 
translated into English, German, French, and Span¬ 
ish ; in some languages there are several versions. 
The poimlarity of the narrative is easily accounted 
for. The simple, lucid style, the interesting details, 
the sympathy felt for an Italian patriot combined to 
secure it a Avelcome. The very effusion and Avant of 
reticence that appear in every page Avere pleasant 
to a public Aveary of Dryasdust biography. Yet, 
strange to say, the English translation has been for 
seA’^eral years out of print; and the publishers haA'C 
done a real serAuce to literary people in reproducing 
it, Avith Mr. Sargent’.s excellent introduction. They 
haA'e consummated the obligation by the beauty of 
their Avorkmanship. Paper, binding, and typography 
are of the A^ery best. A more charming present could 
hardlj" be given than so admirable a Avork in so sump¬ 
tuous a garb. This, and the tAA'O books noticed aboA*e, 
substantiate the claim of Messrs. Roberts to a style 
of publication rarely equalled. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Leonard Soott & Co., New York. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. December, 
1807. This number, though rather graA’-e, is an ex¬ 
cellent one. The opening paper is a revieAV of Dr. 
Dbllinger’s history of heathenism, and the first years 
of the church. There is an excellent reAueAV of Emer¬ 
son’s Avritings, and an account of Provencal poetry, 
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with extracts that give a fair idea of its music and 
passion. 

From TiLTOJf & Co., Boston:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICUL¬ 
TURE. January, 18(58. Tliis beautiful magazine 
comes to us for the new year in its accustomed 
excellence of print and paper, and with a table of 
contents to gladden the eye of a gardener. We 
would call special attention to the series upon “ Old 
and New Homes,” and to the articles upon “ Rhodo¬ 
dendrons” and “Fruit Culture.” We cannot con¬ 
ceive how any horticulturist, or, indeed, any gentle¬ 
man with a country estate, can deprive himself of 
such invaluable assistance. 

From G-eorgk W. Childs, Philadelphia:— 

THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR for December, 
1867, and January, 1868. This little fortnightly sup¬ 
plies a place that would otherwise be left vacant. 
The literary gossip of both hemispheres, especially 
of this country and of France, announcements of 
forthcoming books, brief obituaries of deceased au¬ 
thors, etc., make up a most agreeable mdlange for 
all who like the personalities of letters. 

From T. S. Arthur, Philadelphia 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. Edited by T. S. 
Arthur, December and .January. In purity of tone, 
variety of interest, and beauty of illustration, this 
little monthly is surpassed by none of its kind; 
while its excellent print and paper will never harm 
the eyes of the little ones. The publisher’s ofl'ers 
for new subscribers are most liberal. 




MARCH, 1888. 

This is the third month of the year. Among the 
Romans March was the first month, for wlien Romu¬ 
lus divided the year into months he gave to the first 
the name of his supposed father, Mars. Ovid, how¬ 
ever, observes that the people of Italy had the month 
of March before the time of Romulus, but that they 
placed it very differently, some making it the third, 
some the fourth, some the fifth, and otliers the tenth 
month of the year. It was in this month that the 
Romans sacrificed to Anna Perenna; that they be¬ 
gan their comitia; that they adjudged their public 
farms and leases; that the mistresses served their 
slaves at table, as the masters did in the Saturnalia ; 
and that the vestals renewed the sacred fire. The 
month of March was always under the protection 
of Minerva, and always consisted of thirty-one daj's. 
The ancients held it an unhappy month for marriage, 
as well as the month of May. 

The first illustration we present this month is 
“ Bird'Catching.” This plate illustrates the English 
method of catching birds as it has been taken from a 
painting in one of the English galleries. These bird- 
catchers use a large net—some as much as twelve 
yards long, and about two wide; they are spread 
upon the ground and decoy-birds placed in small 
cages, at short distances from the net. The wild 
birds being attracted to the spot, the bird-catcher 
watches his opportunity, and closes tlicm in by a 
sudden pull of the strings which he holds in his 
hands at some distance from the trap. There is great 
anxiety depicted on the countenances of the two 
t>oys who are watching the trap, while the third boy 
seems bent on some mischief to the lookers-on. 

The next illustration is our usual fine colored 
fashion-plate. 


We also give a handsomely printed plate in blue 
and red, containing a fancy mat, etc. 

And another large extension plate of Fashions and 
other engravings, thirty-nine in number, a feature of 
this magazine that has given great satisfaction. 

A very pretty engraving of a child rocking lier doll 
to sleep. 

Among our illustrations of fancy work will be 
found a new style of tidy, a visiting card basket, 
crochet straps, serviette ring, toilet envelope, needle- 
book, bracelet, dog’s muzzle in crochet, embroidery 
I)atterns for Bretoiine jacket, and a netted kerchief 
for the head. 

The juvenile department is illustrated with some 
useful work for the little folks in which they can 
pass many a pleasant hour. 

A cottage is also given with the plan. 

The reading matter we are sure will give satis¬ 
faction. 

We thank the whole press of the United States for 
their unanimous verdict that G-odey’s Lady’s Book 
is the best publication in the world for ladies. 

The Children’s Hour. —We have received from 
Mr. Arthur the volume for 1867 of this delightful pub¬ 
lication bound. It is a present that can be made to 
a child, assured as you may be that it is a pure gem 
and a beautiful one. A copy of this work should be 
in every family, and by sending us one dollar the 
whole twelve numbers for 1868 will be sent to any 
address. 

Gutekunst has sent us some colored photographs, 
which, for beauty, exceed anything of the kind we 
have ever seen. They liave all the softness of the 
finest miniatures. One of a ivell-known gentleman 
of this city is positively superb. On all sides Gute- 
kunst is pronounced the best photographer in the 
city. 

Make up Your Clubs according to the terms pub¬ 
lished on the cover. Remember that the Lady’s 
Book is the best work for ladies published in this 
country. Any person with a very little trouble can 
get up a club for the Book. We have frequently 
been so informed by ladies—the work is so popular. 
Clubs must be for the Lady’s Book alone. 

Postal Money Order.— A money order for any 
amount from $1 to $20 can be procured for ten cents, 
and for any sum between $20 and $50 for twenty-five 
cents, and full security for its transmission guaran¬ 
teed. By getting a money order you insure the 
receipt to the publisher of the amount sent. When 
remitting, procure a post-offlee order or a draft. If 
you cannot procure either, send U. S. or National 
Bank Notes. 

Good Soap is a Great Desideratum. The com¬ 
fort as well as cleanliness of the hands depends upon 
it. To use a bad article will cause the hands to chap 
and make them rough. Colgate, of New York, the 
oldest soap manufacturer in this country, whose ad¬ 
vertisement is in this number, manufactures the best 
article it has been our fortune to use. He can fur¬ 
nish any kind of known soap, and of any perfume, 
besides the very celebrated honey and glycerine. 
Try it. 

Postage on the Lady’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 
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OUR MUSICAJL COLUIVIN. 

Holloway's Musical Monthly for March.—A new and 
excellent feature is introduced in this favorite peri¬ 
odical this month, viz., a department of music ar¬ 
ranged for violin or flute and piano. The piece given 
in the March number is GungPs always admired 
Sounds frpm Home Waltzes, arranged in an easy 
manner for both instruments. We also give a fine 
operatic arrangement from the new comic opera. The 
Grand Duchesse, which has been the great musical 
success of the winter. The song in the number is 
Bishop’s Chime Again, Beautiful Bells, one of the 
prettiest songs ever published. All this music is just 
such as every juano player is constantly purchasing, 
and every one, therefore, who has a piano in the 
house should subscribe for the Monthly. The terms 
are but $4 per annum, and nearly three-fourths of 
this is given back to the subscriber in a music pre¬ 
mium, as a reference to the following will show 

Music free to all. —For every two new subscribers 
to Holloway’s Musical Monthly for 18G8, sent in at 
one time, we give the liberal premium of Five dol¬ 
lars’ worth of new and fashionable sheet music. 
Piano i)layers and others in every town and village 
. in the United States should avail themselves of this 
opportunity to secure a fine lot of new music at a 
very trifling amount of labor, and without any cost. 
There is no person but can easily obtain two or more 
subscribers simply by shov/ing two or three numbers 
to their friends. On receipt of the two names with 
the money (eight dollars) we will forward a cata¬ 
logue from which to make selections. Sample copies 
of the January, February, and March numbers, to 
make use of in obtaining subscribers will be sent to 
any address on receipt of .$ 1 , and three red stamps 
for postage. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher 
Musical Monthly^ Box Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

isew Sheet Music.—0. M. Tremaine, New York, 
publishes Rosa Bell of Lindendell, pretty song, illus¬ 
trated, 40 cents. Sing to Me, Mother, by Bradbury, 
35. The liittlc White Cottage, song and chorus, 35 . 
The Young Moon, pretty ballad, 35. The Smile 
whose Sweetness Won Me, 30. Only a Baby Small, 
35. Linger, O Gentle Time, by Dempster, 50. Home, 
Sweet Home, to a new melody, 50. The Soldier’s 
Prayer, bass song, 35. Nearest and Dearest, for 
guitar, 30. Marrying a Princess, from the Grand 
Duchesse, 35. 

Also, The Smile, brilliant variations by Pape, 15 
pages, $1 25. Whispering Hope, morceau elegante, 
Hoffman, 75. Do not Heed Her Warning, variations, 
Russell, 50. Romeo and Juliette, from Gounod’s 
new Opera, 50. La Premier Fleur, Valse, 50. La 
Belle Danseuse, Mazourka, 40. Radiant Waltzes, 
very pretty, 50. Marche de Sabre, from the Grand 
Duchesse, 35. Lightning Polka, Pease, 50. 

Also, a new and pretty collection for little folks, 
easily arranged, viz., Mabel Waltzes, 2 numbers. 
Guards AYaltzes, 2 numbers, Hilda Waltzes, 2 num¬ 
bers, Five o’clock Rondo, ^ifou Naughty Girl’s Galop, 
Meet Me in the Lane Schottische, Pretty Little 
Sarah Schottische, Sparkling Polka, Norma, Der 
I reyschutz, Martha, Trab Trab Galoj), Sword March 
from the Grand Duchesse, Swinging Schottische, 
King Pippin Polka, and Evangeline March. These 
.are all good pieces. Price 20 cents each. 

Just published, Spencer’s Cradle Song (without 
v/ords) beautifully illustrated, 50. Pickwick Polka, 
with splendid portrait of Dickens, 40. Surf Galop, 
fine dancing piece, 35. An Alpine Farewell, very 
pretty nocturne, 30. Teachers of music, schools, 
etc., supplied with any music published, at the regu- 
lar discount. All are invited to communicate with 
us. Catalogues gratis. Address as above, 

J. Staiiu Holloway. 


Great American Tea Company. —The principle 
upon which this enterprising comi)any was started 
was to import direct from China and Japan, and in 
immense quantities, all the teas they offered for 
sale. By thus avoiding the necessity of the various 
commissions and other expenses which increase the 
price of teas obtained by consumers by the ordinary 
method, through the hands of seven or eight diflTerent 
grades of speculators in the article—between the 
tea-plantation and the teapot—and by the immensity 
of their purchases of whole cargoes, consigned 
directly to them, this useful company are enabled 
to supply the public, not only with uiiadulteratail 
teas of the best brands, but at much lower rates 
than was formerly possible. That the people recog¬ 
nize this truth may be easily seen, by a visit to the 
crowded trade mart of the company, 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, corner of Church. Fifty per cent, is often 
the amount of saving resulting from purchasing the 
fine, fresh teas imported by the Great American Tea 
Company.—C’oiimercitti Pathfinder^ N. Y. City. 


Mr. Godey : I am the eldest of twelve children, the 
sixth of whom to-day passes his fiftieth birthday. A 
lew years ago I jiroposed that, as the married bro¬ 
thers and sisters could, according to custom, have a 
})leasant and j)rofitable time celebrating their sugar, 
paper, wooden, earthen, tin, China, silver, and golden 
weddings; those who were single, should enliven 
themselves and be enlivened by celebrating their 
birthdays in a similar manner, commencing the sugar 
at eighteen years of age. Several lively birthdays 
have passed in our family since the adoption of this 
plan, and great has been the searching for suitable 
golden presents, resulting not only in choosing the 
pure gold in plain and simple forms, l)iit books with 
golden titles, as “ The Golden Legend,” etc. If 3^011 
think, as I do, that the adoption of this plan may 
throw a little liveliness and appreciation into some 
lonely lives, you are at liberty to make the above 
sentiments public in any form you may prefer. 

Your friend, R, D. G. 

\Ye are constantly receiving complaints from sub¬ 
scribers about borrowers. The 3 ’’ say their neighbors 
subscribe to a cheap magazine, and then propose to 
exchange for reading with the Lady’s Book. This 
is simply a genteel swindle. 

Singular Epitaphs.- In Bothwell Ohurch 5 mrd, 
England, there is a singular epitaph on a black¬ 
smith :— 

“ My sledge and hammer lie reclin’d. 

My bellows too, have lost their wind. 

My fire’s extinct, my forge decay’d, 

M 3 ' vice is in the dust all'laid ; 

My coal is spent, my iron gone. 

My nails are drove, my work is done. 

My fire-dried corjise lies here at rest, 

My soul, smoke like, soars to be blest.” 

There is a singular inscription in Enfield Church¬ 
yard, England, on the tomb of John White, who 
was surveyor to the New River Com])any:— 

“Here lies .Tohn White, who day by day 
On river works did use much clay. 

Is now himself turning that way. 

If not to clay, yet dust will come. 

Which to preserve takes little room. 

Although inclosed in this great tomb.” 

Epitaph in a churchyard near Salisbury, England :— 

“On Richard Button, Esq. 

“Oh ! Sun, Moon, Stars, and ye celestial Poles : 

Are graves then dwindled into Button Holes'?” 

“ AVhich is the deepest, the longest, the broadest, 
and the smallest grave in this churchyard?” said 
a pedestrian to his companion, while meditating 
among the tombs at Esher. 

“ Why,” replied hCj “ it is that in which Miles But¬ 
ton IS buried ; for it is Miles below the sod, IMiles in 
length. Miles in breadth, and 3 -ct after all it is but 
a Button Hole.” 
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A Few Wohds aijout the G-iietje. —With the hope 
that some of our lady readers may feel interested in 
the history of a bird which supplies them with one 
of the prettiest and most chaste materials for dress 
decoration which has for many years been fashiona¬ 
ble, we have selected an article which gives a short 
account of the G-rcbe :— 

“ It is a web-footed bird, inhabiting low marshy 
land in the vicinity of ponds and lakes, where it 
feeds on water-insects, mollusks, and small fish, 
varied with such vegerable diet as the water may 
p ’oduce. There arc many kinds of grebe, for [the 
most part commoner on tlie continent of Europe, in 
Asia, and America, than they are in the Jlritish 
Isles. These are tlie crested grebe {Podiceps crista- 
tus), the tufted grebe (P, cornatus), and the eared 
grebe (P. auritus), all bearing much general resem¬ 
blance to each other, but marked about tlie head 
with very distinct characteristics of the species. It 
is jirobable that the feather trimming sold for dress 
is obtained from some of these foreign kinds, as the 
little grebe or dabchick (P. minor), the most common 
of our native grebes, is, we imagine, too small to 
supply the large demand there now is for grebe 
feathers. The brown plumage which blends so softly 
with silvery white in the grebe skin, is from this 
bird’s neck, head, and the uiiper part of its body, the 
belly and breast being of pure white. Our dabchick 
is a lovely and most interesting little creature, by 
far the smallest of its kind. She is a careful mother, 
hiding her eggs (which are white, and five or six in 
number) with grass and reeds whenever she leaves 
tlie nest. 

“The little grebe has no dislike to the haunts of 
man, and is easily tamed; for this reason it is a 
very desirable occupant of ornamental ponds and 
lakes, where it may be made as familiar as a domes¬ 
tic fowl. One of these birds was kept many years 
since at a scientific institution in England ; here, in 
a large tank, the little creature used to amuse the 
visitors, quite undisturbed by the crowds of persons 
attracted by its j)retty gambols. The grebe is more 
interesting as a pet than are the generality of orna¬ 
mental water-fowl which float about almost motion¬ 
less on the glassy water, simply gaining our admi¬ 
ration by swimming in a stately manner to the bank 
for their daily food. No.t so the dabchick, which is 
a droll little fellow, constantly, and one could almost 
fancy purposely, amusing one" with its games at hide 
and seek, darting under water with strange rai)idity, 
and often remaining so long out of sight that one 
almost fears the little rogue may have disapi)oared 
altogether, when it pops uj) again with a saucy look, 
as much as to say, ‘Here we are again.’ The little 
grebe likes for its home a pretty water garden, witli 
shady banks, reeds, water lilies, ranunculm, i)ond- 
plantain, and such like. Should an island be in the 
pond, our i)ets would doubtless soon be tempted to 
establish a colony of grebes on our park, lake, or 
even so near our dwelling as the ornamental garden 
pond.” 


Why Ladies Should Read Newspapers.— The 
Albany Times savs it is a great mistake in educating 
a young lady to keep her time and attention devoted 
to only the fashionable literature of the day. If you 
would qualify her for conversation, you must give 
her something to talk about, give her education with 
the actual world and its transi)iring events. Urge 
her to read newspapers and become familiar with 
the present character and improvement of our race. 
History is of some imi)ortance ; but the i)ast world is 
dead—we have nothing to do with it. Our thoughts 
and our concerns should be for the i)resent Avorld, to 
know Avhat it is and improve the condition of it. 
Lot her have an intelligent oi)inion, and be able 
tp sustain intelligent conA'-ersation concerning the 
mental, moral, and religious im])rovoment of our 
times. Let the gilded annuals and poems on the cen¬ 
tre-table be kept part of the time covered with 
weekly and daily journals. Let tlie whole family, 
men, Avomen, and children, read the newspapers. 


rksTRUCT your son avcII yourself, or others will 
instruct him ill for you. No child goes altogether 
untaught—send him to the school of Avisdom, or he 
Avill go himself to the rival academy kept by the lady 
Avith the ca]) and bells. There is ahvays teaching 
going on of some sort, just as in fields vegetation is 
never idle. 


“The Proop-Sheet.” — We have received the 
January number of this periodical from the publish¬ 
ers, Messrs. Collins &, M’Leester, 705 Jayne Street, 
Philadelphia. It is ably edited by Mr. E. H. Mon¬ 
day, Avho displays rare abilities in his task. This 
periodical contains an amount of information that 
Aviil be of great service to printers and publishers 
throughout the country. The present number has a 
supplement of tAvo valuable tables—one giving the 
quantity of paper required to print a job of from 50 
to 10,000 copies; the other a table of signatures. 
These can be cut apart and hung up in the ofiice. 
Messrs. Collins & M’Leester are prepared to furnish 
everything necessary for the completing a first-class 
printing-office. Their able superintendent, Mr. Mun- 
day, being a i)ractical printer, is fully competent to 
give all information to those who may favor them 
with a call. 

America no Place for Fools. —In a lecture 
lately delivered before the London Farmers’ Club, 
Mr. .Tames IIoAvard, the well-knoAvn manufacturer of 
implements, of Bedford, England, made the folloAving 
pointed remarks concerning his experiences in a 
recent visit to the United States :— 

“ He said he had been profoundly impressed Avith 
the happiness, prosperity, energy, intelligence, and 
self-government of the American people. He Avon- 
-tiered that so many people are Aviiling to remain in 
the Old W orld, without a chance to rise, Avith hardly 
a chance to exist. If the United States Avere crowded 
as England is, the population Avould be nearly a 
thousand millions. In reply, hoAvever, to the ques¬ 
tion Avhether he thought large and opulent Englisli 
farmers Avould do Avell to send out their sons to 
America, he remarked that one of the first memo¬ 
randa AVJiich he made in his diary after seeing the 
United States Avas, that it was no use to send afoot to 
America.^^ Mr. HoAvard hit the nail on the head. 

Why the Empress of Austria did not return the 
visit of the Empress of the French. The latter Avas 
deficient in etiquette. 

“ The manner in Avhich kings and queens meet 
each other Avas curiously illustrated at the imperial 
meeting at Salsburg. Napoleon kissed the gloved 
hand of the Austrian Empress^ but Francis Joseph 
simply gave Eugdnie’s hand a formal touch Avith his 
oAvn. Before the Imperial party had spent the first 
liMlf hour together other details occurred Avhich 
have all been carefiilly presei'A'ed by the gossips of 
tlie court. It Avill be remembered that the toilet 
Avorn by the Empress Eugdnie Avas of the most ap¬ 
proved and fashionable make, half mourning of the 
most delicate tint of gray, ornamented Avith jet, out 
of compliment to the memory of Maximilian—a 
visiting morning costume, out of compliment to the 
hour—a short petticoat, reaching just below the 
ankle, surmounted by a shorter one of the same 
material; half-high tight-fitting boots of lilac kid, 
Avith sparkling jet tassels, and a long cane in her 
hand, according to the fashion adopted at the French 
Court on all occasions of travelling or viUegiatura, 
The Avhole aspect of the Avearer Avas charming, light 
and stylish in the highest degree. The Empress 
Elizabeth, on the contrary, Avore long SAveeping 
skirts, with a total absence of all ornament. A rich 
veil of black lace, artistically arranged, Avith a cor¬ 
net of jet, fell from the small bonnet over the neck 
and on either side of the face—the Avhole toilet, by 
its severe simplicity, affbrding a striking contra!:it 
to that of her Imperial visitor. But just as she Avas 
entering the carriage, Avhere the Empress Eugenie 
Avas already seated, his Majesty, Francis .Joseph, 
touched her Avrist and exclaimed rather abruptly ; 

‘ Take care, madam, your feet are visible.’ The 
Avords happening to catch the ear of the Imperial 
lady to Avhom they Avere not addressed, caused her 
to color slightly; but, of course, no other outward 
sign of comprehension of their meaning was made 
manifest. 

What sort of a throat is the best for a singer to 
reach the high notes Avith? A soar throat. 

AVhen is a lawyer strongest 1 When he is fee-blest. 
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Description of the Palais Royal, the residence 
of Prince Napoleon, by a Paris correspondent:— 

“ The other day I found myself with a party of for¬ 
eigners within the Palais Royal, whose doors have 
been long closed to the public. As we passed through 
the salons and galleries, the events of history rose up 
before us like spectres evoked by the sound of our 
footsteps. What/^/e5, what revolutions, what death 
scenes, the old Palais-Cardinal has witnessed; yet, 
in spite of the part it has played in history, it can 
scarcely ever be an historical monument, but will 
preserve to the last its reputation of a temple of 
pleasure. History has passed through it a hundred 
times, but has never sat down within its precincts— 
perhaps because no one ever offered it a chair. 

“ The palace and its inner garden, surrounded by 
rows of shops under colonnades, what a story they 
hare to tell! All the Paris of Balzac is concentrated 
in the life of the Palais Royal. Nearly all the actors 
in his com6die humaine have one day or other crossed 
that strange stage, lighted by all the passions, where 
all Europe has passed—where a great crow'd, laugh¬ 
ing, screaming, and panting in its brilliance and 
wretchedness, has come and gone. 

“ The Restoration was one of the brightest mo¬ 
ments of the Palais Royal; all Paris met, talked, 
lounged, and played there; it was what the boule¬ 
vard is now—more still, for the boulevard is but a 
street, while the inclosed garden of the Palais Royal 
was a salon. A writer of the time calls it a sejour 
enchante, and adds that if a young man, possessed of 
twenty summers and an income of 50,000 francs, were 
there, he could desire nothing more. 

“I doubt whether the young man would be as 
happy nowadays; but the interior of the palace, after 
its many changes and vicissitudes, is most charming 
again, and full of artistic beauties. A gallery, deco¬ 
rated in the Pompeian style, and containing an 
excellent collection of ancient pictures, leads into 
Prince Napoleon’s beautiful study, and to a little 
sanctuary, wherein are six splendid busts of Napo¬ 
leon I., surrounded by the simple blue-covered furni¬ 
ture which once stood in the room where he was 
born. The first bust shows the beautiful young face 
O'f the scholar at Brienne ; next, the energetic head 
of the young man, in revolutionary dress ; then the 

f eneral; the emperor, crowned with laurels; farther, 
he exile at Elba ; then the prisoner at St. Helena ; 
and on a cushion the mask of the dead man’s face. 
The man’s whole history is written in these marbles. 
Next is a delightful summer salon, adorned with 
four landscapes, painted by our best-loved modern 
artists, and bright and sunny as the room. I should 
keep you hours if I were to linger amidst the luxury 
and treasures of all the rooms, the curiosities and 
gems in the Venetian cabinets, tne jianoplies of arms, 
and the boudoir of the Princesse overlooking a hang¬ 
ing garden on the roof of the public gallery below. 
We will only pause to look upon Clesinger’s exqui¬ 
site busts of Rachel as Tragedy and Comedy; the 
marvellous forehead and the firm exquisite lines of 
the mouth so tell the intense passion of Tragedy, 
that I scarcely recognized her smiling under her 
wreath of flowers; and I am told that it was only in 
intimacy that the sunny side of her character shone 
out and could be appreciated. A gentleman asked 
an old servant in attendance in which room Riche¬ 
lieu had died, and which was the boudoir where the 
Regent fell, struck with apoplexy. ‘ Richelieu I The 
Regent 1’ repeated the white-haired domestic; ‘I 
have been thirty-four years in this palace, and have 
never heard of ces messieurs.^ We left the old man 
in his happy ignorance. 

“ On reading the other day of Ingres, the old painter 
and much-loved master who has just passed from 
among us, I met with a characteristic anecdote—an 
incident wherein originated the friendship between 
him and Auber which was to bind them in close inti¬ 
macy for sixty-two years. Auber had recomposed 
the old opera of ‘Julie,’ and Avhile assisting at the 
rehearsal of his work he perceived a first violin in 
the orchestra whose bow was wandering absently 
over the strings, while the musician was intently 
contemplating the actress who Avas filling the part 
of .Julie. Aiioer approached him and said, timidly ; 
‘Monsieur, Av^ill you be kind enough to folloAV the 
music? You are not quite in time.’ 

‘ That is very possible, monsieur. But look, I beg 
of you, at that young actress. What a perfect pro¬ 
file ; Avhat graceful symmetry of form ! The painter 
la stronger in me than the musician, and Avhen an 


exquisite model comes before my eyes, my admira¬ 
tion bursts out and deafens me.’ 

“ The first a- iolin Avas Ingres. In after years, when 
the painter triumphed and Avas celebrated, he still 
kept a pleasant souvenir of the musician, and Avas 
often prouder of his violin playing than of his great¬ 
est Avorks. E. DE * * * ” 

The GtReek Bed.—I do not knoAvthat there is any 
form of bedstead, from the four poster to the French, 
Avhich may not be found described by Avriters or re¬ 
presented in Avorks of art. Ulysses manufactured one 
for himself of oliA^e wood inlaid with gold and ivory. 
The bed rested sometimes on boards laid across the 
frame, on thongs of ox hide stretched over one 
another, or on a netting of cord. Plato speaks of 
bedsteads made of solid silver; Athenceus describes 
them as made of iA*ory and embossed Avith beautifully 
Avrought figures; and Lucian has them veneered 
Avith Indian tortoise-shell, inlaid Avith gold. In Thes¬ 
saly beds Avere stuffed Avith fine grass. According to 
Athemeus, elfcminate gentlemen sometimes slept on 
beds of sponge. Fashionable people in Athens slei)t 
under coverlets of dressed peacock skins, with the 
feathers on. Clearchus, the author of a treatise on 
sleep, describes the bed of a Paphian prince in such 
a Avay that one can liardly keep his eyes open Avhile 
reading of it. “ Over the soft mattresses, supported 
by a silver-footed bedstead, Avas flung a short grained 
Sardinian carpet of the most expensive kind. A 
coverlet of doAvny texture succeeded, and upon this 
Avas cast a costly counterpane of Amorginiau pur¬ 
ple. Cushions variegated Avith the richest purple 
supported his head, Avhile two soft Dorian pilloAvs 
of pale pink gently raised his feet.” 

One of the greatest improvements introduced by 
the G-reeks into the art of sleeping was the practice 
of undressing before going to bedi—a thing unheard 
of until hit upon by their inventive genius. Bed- 
coverings Avere often perfumed Avith fragrant es¬ 
sences from the East. Counterpanes were not only 
perfumed, but embroidered Avith figures of animals 
and men. The luxury of laziness Avas celebrated by 
Ephippus:— 

“ Hoav I delight 

To roll upon the dainty coverlets 

Breathing the perfume of the rose, and steeped 

In tears of myrrh !” 

Theocritus speaks of 

“ Carpets of purple, softer far than sleep, 
Woven in Milesian looms.” 

Very True.— Young men and young Avomen are 
not content that they should begin as their fathers 
and mothers began before them, Avith a limited in¬ 
come, and a poAver of restraining their Avants, so as to 
suit their necessary expenditure to the money they 
have to lay out. They have been accustomed in the 
homes of their parents to enjoy comforts and luxu¬ 
ries Avhich Avere the accumulated result of the gath¬ 
erings of years; and they appear to expect that, 
Avhen they start for t]iemselA’'es in business of their 
OAvn, they should be surrounded by all the good 
things that they have had before—in fact, that they 
should set out from the point to Avhich their seniors 
have attained through lapse of time and longrcon- 
tinued careful management. 

In some countries it is an act of reverence to tvear 
nothing on the head. Our ladies are becoming yery 
reverential. 

Registered Letters. We again proclaim that 
Ave are not responsible for losses, even Avhen an affida¬ 
vit is sent, for money sent in registered letters. All 
the losses that haA'e occurred this season have been 
from letters that Avere registered. Is it not plain 
enough ? You say at once to a post-office thief, there 
is money in this letter. For the tAventy cents you 
pay, a draft could be procured that Avould be 1)07- 
fectly safe. No person has as yet ever received the 
money lost in a registered letter. Many persons 
supi)ose that the department is responsible, but ^Iicy 
are not. 

One of the gardners to the Queen, in London, it 
has been discovered, has brought up five children, 
on a salary of less than $3 a Aveek. The fact is con¬ 
sidered creditable only to the gardener. 
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SOME HINTS. 

In remitting, try to procure a draft, and don’t fail 
to indorse it; or a Post-omcc order. 

Address L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, Pa. That is 
sufficient. 

If a lady is the writer, always prefix Mrs. or Miss 
to her signature, that we may know how to address 
a reply. 

Town, County, and State, always in your letter. 

If you want your book sent to another post-office, 
state to what office it is sent to at the time you write. 

When a number of the Lady’s Book is not re¬ 
ceived, write at once for it; don’t wait until the end 
of the year. 

When inclosing money, do not trust to the sealing 
matter on an envelope, but use a wafer in addition. 

Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Editress. Address 
“ Fashion Editress, care L. A. G-odey, Philadelphia.” 

When you send money for any other publication, 
we pay it over to the publisher, and there our re¬ 
sponsibility ceases. 

We can always supply numbers for back years. 
Subscriptions may commence with any number of 
the year. 

Let the names of the subscribers and your own 
signature be written so that they can be easily made 
out. _ 

Ll^ECHD'^ AS CLKRKS OF THE WeATHEU.— “Ts it 
gO'n" to be a fine day!” is a question which, at this 
season of out-door enjoyment, is frequently upon our 
lips. If we have made arrangements for a picnic, 
or for a no leas enjoyable ramble in search of wild 
llowers or insects, it is, to say the least of it, un¬ 
satisfactory, when our first morning peep out of the 
window is met by a dull sky or a heavy bank of 
clouds. If it rained we should feel disappointed, but 
the uncertainty is even more trying. Now, in such 
cases, we doubtless feel how useful would be the in¬ 
formation obtainable from the Clerk of the Weather 
office, did that functionary exist: but, as that source 
of weather-knowledge is denied us, we must look 
around and see if Nature, the truest Lady Bountiful 
extant, has not in some measure supplied the defi¬ 
ciency. As usual, we find provided for us the very 
things we require ; and these little leeches, sluggish 
though they seem now, are Clerks of the Weather in 
good sooth. The apparatus necessary for observing 
their predictions is very simple; it consists of a glass 
jar, with stones and a shell or two at the bottom, and 
a few sprays of Anacharis; the water must not reach 
the top of the vessel by at least two inches. A tight- 
fitting wirework cover must be placed over the top, 
as the leeches soon escape, especially in stormy wea¬ 
ther. The water should be changed once in ten days 
during the summer; and once in three weeks during 
the winter. As a rule, during fine and wet weather, 
the leeches remain at the bottom of the vessel. When 
a change is slowly approaching, they move upwards, 
twentv-four hours, or at times thirty-six hours^ in 
advance of it. When a storm is rapidly approaching, 
the leeches become very restless, and rise quickly: 
while before a thunder-storm they pass entirely out 
of the water. When the change occurs, they become 
still, at the bottom of the vessel; but if, under such 
circumstances, they rise again or keep above the 
water, length or violence of storm is indicated. If 
the leeches rise during a continuance of east wind, 
wind rather than rain is to be expected. When a 
storm comes direct from a distance, we shall observe 
the rapid rising and restlessness alluded to above; 
but much shorter notice—from four to six hours— 
will be given. When heavy rain or high wind is to 
be expected, the leeches are also restless and keep 
out of the water, but their movements are much less 
rapid. It is advisable to keep the vessel in a tempe¬ 
rature as even as possible. When the temperature 
falls below 48 degrees, the leeches cease to indicate 
any change; they become quite torpid, or, in other 
words, hybernate pro tein. In a small jar, at a tem¬ 
perature above 75 degrees, the excessive heat may 
cause them to rise; otherwise they would be quiet. 

Advertisements. —Persons wishing information 
about any of the articles advertised in our Book 
must address the advertiser. 


Punch gives a graphic account of the machinery 
used to produce a conundrum. The party is sup¬ 
posed to be waiting for the announcement of dinner. 

Bold Somebody (during an awkward silence). Have 
you (to Young Lady) have you ever read Hiawatha 7 

Young Lady (timidly feeling that something or 
other depends upon her reply). Yes. (Fearing she 
may be called upon for a quotation, adds): But 
’twas a long time ago. . , . . , x, , 

Bold Somebody (leading up to his joke, gently). 
The name of the heroine was, as you remember, 
Minnie-haha, the laughing water. 

Young Lady (not liking to commit herseli). W ell— 

Bold Somebody (observing that his conversation 
attracts general attention). I dare say she was 
called by her savage intimates, Minnie. 

(A few people tittered, ha ! ha ! ha 1) 

Bold Somebody. Well, if a cannibal had eaten this 
heroine (every one listening), why would he be like 
a small portrait? , , t. , , xo 

Young (repeating). If a cannibal had—what I 

Bold Somebody (says it again). 

Young Lady. Ah yes ! Is it a riddle? 

Bold Somebody (pleasantly). Y'es. 

Various People (pretending to have thought over 
it, and wondering when dinner will be ready). I 
don’t know. . 

Lady of the House (politely). What is the answer, 

Mr. Somebody ? . xv tt m 

Bold Somebody (repeating the point). He would 
be like a small portrait, because he’d be a Minnie 
chewer. 

(Curious sensation felt by everybody). Bold some¬ 
body smiles at his boots. 

ENTER SERVANT. 

Servamt (very distinctly). Dinner mum. 

Relief of guests. Exit omnes. 


Model Speech which may be found useful:— 

A Bridegroom'>s Speech—^'' The Health of the Bride¬ 
groom and Bride. 

My Friends ; Of myself at this most mystic hour 
I will say nothing. No; but I will thank you for 
my wife. Wife ! Blissful monosyllable ! A blended 
harmony of all earth’s music ! Wife that calls up, 
as with an enchanter’s wand, the homestead and the 
hearts; the kettle singing, rejoicingly singing, on 
the bar, and the cat sleeping, profoundly sleeping, 
on the rug; a word that intensifies so many mean¬ 
ings ! The call of butcher, and baker, and milk below, 
and a quarter’s rent, and water-rate, and the taxes. 
Ladies and gentlemen, when I only glance at the 
wedding ring on my wife’s finger—that ring and 
that finger which it lias been the summit of my bliss 
this morning to bring together, when I look upon 
that simple bit of golden wire, it seems to me that, 
in the words of the bard of Avon, “I have put a 
girdle round about the world ;” a world of beauty 
and truth, of constancy and love. When I look at 
that ring—and how can I help looking at it?—docs 
not its brightness fascinate and chain me? Yes, I 
will repeat it—I am proud to repeat—chain me? 
AYhen I look at that ring, am I not reminded of the 
circle of domestic duties, a circle even and complete 
and without a flaw ; a circle harmonious with golden 
utterance; a circle of purity without alloy ; a never- 
ending still beginning round of earthly happiness? 
My fniends, when the honeymoon is over—not that 
it ever will be over with my own—own—(/ic?*c giw 
the bride’s names, Arabella or Dorcas, as the name may 
be)—find myself (for we propose to enjoy twelve 
honeymoons every year of our lives); when I enter 
my house—and here let us return due thanks to my 
honored father-in-law who has furni^ed that unpp- 
tending mansion with equal taste and liberality, 
though he will forgive me in this confiding hour, 
when the heart swells and the tongue will speak, if 
I jocosely observe to him that the house has a wine- 
cellar, and that his taste in tawny port is uwexcep- 
tionable ; when, I say, I enter my house, and for the 
first time sinking in my arm-chair, place my slippered 
feet upon my rug—that rug worked bj’- certain hands 
with heart’s case and roses—I shall say to myself, 
here is my paradise and here {here look at the bride 
very passionately) and here my Eve. 

A TAX on babies is the newest thing that the 
Turkish ministers have devised. Mothers’ feelings 
on this question, if canvassed, would not be compli¬ 
mentary to the Sultan. 
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Peculiarities op Author.s. —Homer, it is said, 
had such an aversion to natural music, that lie 
could never be prevailed on to walk along the banks 
of a murmuring brook; nevertheless, he sang his 
own ballads, though not in the character of a men¬ 
dicant, as recorded by Zoilus. 

Virgil was so fond of salt that he seldom went 
witliout a box-full in his pocket, which he made use 
of from time to time as men of the present day use 
tobacco. 

Handel was such a miser that at the very time he 
was in receipt of £50 a night from the Opera he was 
freciuently known to wear a shirt for a month to 
save the expense of washing. 

Samuel Rogers was an inveterate punster, albeit 
from his poetry one might suppose him to have 
been one of the gravest men in Christendom. He 
had one jieculiarity that distinguished him from all 
poets, past, present and to come, viz., X300,000. 

Yc»ung wrote his “Night Thoughts” with a skull 
and a candle in it before him. His own skull was 
luckily in the room, or very little aid would have 
been yielded by the other. 

It is said that Dryden always cupped and phy¬ 
sicked previous to a grand effort at tragedy. 

Bembo had a desk with forty divisions, through 
which his sonnets passed in sftccession before they 
were published, and at each transition they received 
correction. 

Milton used to sit leaning back obliquely in an 
easy chair, with his leg flung over the elbow of it. 
He frequently composed lying in bed in the morn¬ 
ing; but when he could not sleep, and lay awake 
whole nights, not one verse could he make. At 
other times his unpremeditated lines flowed easily 
Avith a certain impetus; then, whatever the hour, 
he rang for his daughter to commit them to paper. 
He would sometimes dictate forty lines in a breath, 
and then reduce them to half the number. These 
may appear trifles, but such trifles assume a sort of 
greatness when related of what is great. 


Supposed Charms agaixst Evil. — Amongst 
other charms against evil may be named that of our 
ancestors, who, when eating eggs, were careful to 
break tlie shells, lest the witches should use them 
to their disadvantage. We do the same for a similar 
reason; it is accounted unlucky to leave them whole. 
They av’oided cutting their nails on Friday, because 
bad luck would follow ; but we have improved upon 
their practice, and lay down the whole theory as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Cut your nails on Blonday, cut them for news; 
Cut them on Tuesday, a new pair of shoes; 

Cut them on Wednesdaj’, cut them for health ; 

Cut them on Thursday, cut them for ivealth; 

Cut them on Friday, cut them for woe; 

Cut them on Saturday, a journey you ’ll go; 

Cut them on Sunday, you ’ll cut them for evil. 

For all the next week you ’ll be ruled by the devil.” 

Most grandmothers will exclaim “G-od bless you!” 
when they hear a child sneeze, and they sum up the 
philosophy of the subject Avith the folloAving lines, 
Avhich used to delight the Avriter in days of his child¬ 
hood :— 

“ Sneeze on a Monday, you sneeze for danger; 
Sneeze on a Tuesday, you kiss a stranger; 

Sneeze on a Wednesday, you sneeze for a letter; 
Sneeze on a Thursday, for something better ; 
Sneeze on a Friday, you sneeze for sorrow ; 

Sneeze on a Saturday, your sweetheart to-morroAV; 
Sneeze on a Sunday, your safety seek. 

The devil will have you the Avhole of the Aveek ;” 

These lines majfcbe taken either as charms or spells 
to produce the effect predicted, or as omens of Avarn- 
irigs of the results to folloAV. In most parts of Lan¬ 
cashire it is customary for children to repeat the 
folloAving invocation every evening on going to bed, 
after saying the Lord’s Prayer and the Apostles’ 
Creed 

“MattheAv, Markj Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that I lie on ; 

There are four corners to my bed, 

And four angels overspread, 

Tavo at the feet, tAvo at the head. 

If any ill thing me betide, 

Beneath your Avings my body hide, 
MatthCAV, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Bless the bed that 1 lie on. Amen.” 


THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

WEAvish to impress upon our friends how much 
can be done Avith a little care and trouble, and a 
trifling outlay of money, to beautify their homes 
and make them attractii'^e, not only to their OAvn 
families, but to all around them; Ave are frequently 
in receipt of letters like the folloAving, from which 
Ave make a feAV extracts :— 

“Pleasant Ridge, Ohio. 

Last year I purchased of you quite a collfection of 
garden and floAver seeds. My flowers Avere the Avon- 
dcr of the community, and a great source of pleasure 
to myself and family. Mrs. A. J. P.” 

“ Saginaaa', Mich. 

The seeds you sent me last year gave satisfaction; 
some of the plants, groAvn from seed j^ou sent me, 
took the first premium at our county fair. S. B. W. 

Much can be done to beautify the garden, Avith a 
judicious selection of Annuals raised from seed, all 
of Avhich can noAv'be soAvn, at the South, in the open 
borders, and at the North, in a hot-bed, or in boxes 
placed in a sunny AvindoAv. Let the soil be light and 
fine, and be careful not to cover the seeds too deep, 
this is a fruitful cause of failure in the germina¬ 
tion of seeds. See Dreeves'Garden Calendar for 18Q8, 
page 3G. 

The folloAving species, Avith their ncAv and im¬ 
proved varieties, are ahvays desirable, and, indeed, 
indispensable to keep up a continuous bloom. Ger¬ 
man Asters, Antirrhinums, German Balsams, Candy¬ 
tuft, Canna, Clarkia, Convolvulus, Coreopsis, Delphi¬ 
nium, Gaillardia, Lobelia, Momordica, Nasturtium, 
Pansy, Phlox-Drummondil, Petunia, Portulaca, Pinks, 
Siveet Mignonette, Sweet Peas, Sweet Scabious, German 
Ten Week Stocks, Thunbergia, Verbena, Double Zinnia. 
Assortments can be made up from the above from 
one to five dollars. 

In addition to the aboA’^e there is a large A'ariety 
of bedding-out plants, groAvn from cuttings, neces¬ 
sary to complete the garden, such as : Roses, Verbe¬ 
nas, Geraniums, Fuchsia, Lantana, Salvia, Chrysanthe¬ 
mum, Phlox, etc., of Avhich Ave shall refer to in an¬ 
other number, a complete list of Avhich Avill be found 
in Dreer^s Garden Calendar for 1868. Mailed to all 
applicants upon the receipt of a postage stamp. 

Address HENRY A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Avay a neAv style of skirt that has come into 
fashion Av.as invented, is thus described :— 

“A Brooklyn hatter, for amusement, promised his 
Avife that he Avould make her a skirt—such as never 
Avas before knoAvn. He took some felt, and adopting 
the beating process by Avhich felt hats are made, he 
stretched the material over a frame and beat it in 
successive layers till a thick, full-sized seamless 
skirt Avas made, impervious to rain or damp, Avarm 
and not heavy. It Avas regarded vs a Avonder by the 
ladies of New York, and more Avere demanded, until 
an immense factory has been opened, one hundred 
hands employed, and the demand cannot be sun- 
plied.” ^ 

Articles Avere exhibited at the Paris Exposition 
apiiarently made of meerschaum, but manufactured 
entirely out of potatoes, prepared in a peculiar man¬ 
ner by a chemical process. Turnips treated in the 
same Avay furnish an excellent imitation of stag’s 
horn, Avhich can be cut into thin plates for veneerin®- 
and rendered as flexible as leather by soaking in 
glycerine or Avater. Carrots, similarly prepared, 
make an imitation coral. 

All letters and offerings of music must be ad¬ 
dressed to J. Starr Holloway, editor Musical De¬ 
partment of the Ladv’o Book. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


CARD-BOARD TOYS. 

Card-board will be found extremely convenient 
in making almost anything in toy furniture and 
decoration; but in addition to this, a small cutting- 
board, made of rather hard wood, should be provided, 
a sharp-pointed penknife, and flat ruler. Compasses, 
box of colors, and a black lead-pencil, will be re¬ 
quired for the more finished works. Some gum dis¬ 
solved in warm water is also necessary, or a bottle 
of adhesive mucilage may be procured, together 
with a brush, which is extremely clean and conve¬ 
nient for fixing the various parts together. Where 
any wood-work is used, a little glue dissolved in hot 
water will be found to oe the best. 

TO FURNISH A DOLL’S HOUSE WITH CARD-BOARD TOYS. 


Fig.l. 



Fig. 1. Fig- 2. 



A Fireplace may also be cut out the shape of the 
annexed diagram, the inside portions with a pen¬ 



knife; to form the dotted sides double over from the 
dotted lines, and from the top dotted lines down¬ 
wards. 

Fig. 1. 



For the Bed cut out the form of Fig. 2; double over 
for sides and legs the dotted lines downwards, and 


Fig. 2. 
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VENETIAN VILLA. 

Btsigned expressly for Gode.ifs Lady's Book, hy Isaac U. Hobbs, Architect, Philadelphia. 




The Question of Questions. —All ladies know 
by instinct, how the question of questions should be 
asked, so asked as to make it tell. But very few 
young- men know how to ask it gracefully. Love- 
stricken youths often act sorrily on occasio*ns of this 
kind. The worst of it is, that tliose who would make 
tliebest husbands often spoil their chances by floun¬ 
dering ridiculously at the critical moment. Saucy, 
world-hardened fellows, who never stammer, blush, 
or falter, not unfrequently carry off the prizo from 
unsoi)liisticated excellence—the lady not discovering 
until too late that she has mistaken brass for gold. 


The above design is one of those im¬ 
posing kinds of buildings fully up to the 
advanced tastes of the age. It is a design 
where elegance of details and fine propor¬ 
tion of parts are indispensable. It would 
locyk well upon a headland looking out 
upon a bay, with gentle sloping surround¬ 
ings. Much money is wasted yearly in 
ineffective orn.ament and badly-propor¬ 
tioned buildings illy adapted to the situa¬ 
tion .and surrounding scenery. Buildings 
should .always be proportioned according 
to the open or close character of the view, 
as well as the distance to be seen from. 

In designing a building, two things mus-t 
be borne in mind; one, that it is to be 
looked .at; the other, that it is to be 
looked from. Its details must possess 
boldness, so that in distance no confusion 
may occur, and that its appearance may 
not be mean and bare when viewed closely, 
and prove satist.actory. 

After all is given tliat can be said upon 
the subject of style, proportion, .and me¬ 
chanical finish, the whole reduces itself 
to a common sense point, what will the 
house bring if the s.ale of it becomes ne¬ 
cessary or desirable? Has it the appear¬ 
ance of value equal to the sum expended 
upon it, or not? and have all the orna¬ 
ments been the best for its ornamentation, 
or mere appendages giving relief to funds 
but not to the design ? 

The scenery around a situation demands 
particular .attention. Although .a situa¬ 
tion should have all the n,atural beauty 
possible, nevertheless, a natural .scene m.ay be greatly 
improved by art, with .an’outlay of time and expense. 

Plan of First Sfory.—A conservatory, 1(5 feet 0 inches 
by 21 feet; B parlor, 16 bv 31 feet G inches; C vesti¬ 
bule, 12 by 12 feet; 1) hall, 12 feet wide; E sitting- 
room, 25 feet 6 inches bv 16 feet 3 inches; F libr.arv, 
n by 6 feet; G dining-room, 14 feet 9 inches by 28 
feet; H store-room, 10 bv 10 feet; I kitchen, 18 by 18 
feet; J scullery, 11 by 18 feet; K L porch ; M N side 
porch. 

Isaac H. Hobb.s & Son, Architects, 

Office, AZQ Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Post-Office Box, No. 1383. 


PnoFEspoR Pikrce, of Harvard Ttnivo^si^r. kindly 
informs us that Irhe sun will still last 20,000,000 years. 


Is wine or cake the most moral character? Cake, 
because it is only sometimes tipsy, but wine is al¬ 
ways drunk. 
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A LEAF FROM OUR PHUXYGRAPHIC 
ALBUM. 

BY OUB OWN PHUNYGKAPHEB. 

NEW TITLE-PAGES FOR OLD SONGS. 



“ TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP, THE BOYS ARE MARCHING.” 


The lawyer who filed a bill, cut an acquaintance, 
split a hair, made an entry, got up a case, framea 
an indictment, impanelled a jury, i)ut them into a 
box, nailed a witness, hammered a judge, and bored 
a whole court, all in one day, has since laid down 
law, and turned carpenter. 


Beauty without Paint.— Madame Jezebel offers 
silly women, who are not contented with their natu¬ 
ral‘features, receipts for “ youth, beautj’-, grace, and 
elegance, which give golden tresses, sparkling eyes, 
ruby lips, and soft, peach-like complexion to ladies 
wrinkled, freckled, scarred, or aged, which have 
gained for her the patronage of the crowned heads 
of Europe and her world-renowned name.” These 
prescriptions for facial paint and plaster, Madame 
Jezebel adds, “can be forwarded on the receipt of 
.$5.” Iter advertisement concludes with : “Caution: 
Beware of spurious imitations.^’ Certainly; but 
rather beware of noxious originals. 



“ DEAL WITH ME GENTLY.’* 


A CELEBRATED concert vocalist, upon applying for 
board in a house that was full, on being shown a 
room on the top story, replied, very innocently, that 
he had no disposition to become an upper-attic (ope¬ 
ratic) singer. 


Colt above the Cloud.s.— An analogy has lately 
been established to exist between the planets and 
shooting stars. It rests mainly in the astronomical 
fact that the latter class are all revolvers. 



the Difference.— The King of Siam, on account 
of the famine, has prohibited the exportation of 
“ rice and paddy during the famine in Ireland the 
British Government encouraged the exportation of 
Paddy. 

“ BIr. Timothy,” said a young lady who had been 
showing off her wit at the expense of a dangler, “ you 
remind me of a barometer that is filled Avith nothing 
in the upper story.”—“ Divine Almira,” meekly re¬ 
plied her adorer, ^‘in thanking you for the compli¬ 
ment, let me remind you that you occupy my upper 
story entirely.” 

TTorttcultural Lilies of any “valley” can be 
Iiad noAV in the market from a dime upwards. 


There is a youth, who, every time he Avishes to 
get a glimpse of his SAveetheart, cries out, “ Fire!” 
directly under her Avindow. In the alarm of the mo¬ 
ment she plunges her head out of the AvindoAV and 
inquires, “ Where?” When he poetically slaps him¬ 
self on the bosom, and exci8,ims: “’Ere, my Caro¬ 
lina !” 


A FRIEND of ours the other day was accosted in 
one of our streets Avith thcAvords: “Do you knoAV 
the time, sir?” Upon Avhich he pulled out his Avatch, 
and, after consulting it, returned it to his pocket, 
coolly replying to the interrogator: “ Yes, sir, I 
do,” and then Avalked off. 

Klssing.—A kiss on the forehead denotes respect 
and admiration; on the cheek, friendship; on the 
eyelids, tender sentiment; on the lips, love. The 
young men of our acquaintance have not much 
respect” for young ladies. 

An advertisement in a NeAV York paper, promising, 
on the receipt of twenty-five cents, to send a receipt 
to keep Avater in Avells and cisterns from freezing, a 
man in the neighboring city forwarded the amount, 
and received by return mail the folloAving ansAA'er: 
“Take in your Avell and cistern in cold nights and 
keep them by the fire.” 


Landscape with Figures.—T antara, the land¬ 
scape painter, Avas a man of ready Avit, but he once 
met his match. An amateur had ordered a land¬ 
scape for his gallery, in Avhich there Avas to be a 
church. The painter did not draw figures Avell, so 
he put none in his landscape. The amateur was 
astonished at the truthfulness and coloring of the 
picture, but he missed the figures. “You have 
forgotten to put in any figures,” said he, laughingly. 
“ .Sir,” replied the painter. “ the people are gone to 
mass.” “Oh, Avell,” replied the amateur, “I will 
Avait, and take your picture Avhen they come out.” 
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The Food of Humm^o-Biiids.— The following 
interesting account of the food of humming-birds 
appeared a short time since in a New York paper:— 

“ In June last I happened to be visiting at a house 
in Pleasant Valley, Erie County, Pa. One fine 
morning I was sitting in his doorway, looking out 
upon a neat flower-garden, when I noticed a number 
of beautiful humming-birds, flitting from flower to 
flower, busy at their breakfast. Calling my host’s at¬ 
tention to them, I remarked that I had seen the ques¬ 
tion of their food made a disputed point somewhere 
in print. It was denied that they took honey from 
the flowers, and asserted that tliey found in them 
minute insects, on w'hich they fed. My friend, 
though a close observer, was not certain on the 
point, and it was proposed to satisfy ourselves, if 
possible, by offering them honey. He stated that he 
had caught humming-birds often, and thought he 
could do so again, it may be well to observe that 
the morning was still, and that a heavy dew lay 
upon the ground. Some honey was taken upon a 
case-knife, and we walked out upon the boarded 
paths between the flower-beds. Very soon one of 
the little fellows, a perfect beauty, one of those 
with the many-colored, changeable throat, which 
sparkles so like a jewel, perched himself upon a 
board’s edge, seeming much fatigued. My friend ob¬ 
served that he was wet and heavy with the dew, 
and could not fly so long at a time as usual. ^Ye 
neared him once or twice, when he flew awaj’’, but 
at last he suffered us to get near enough to thrust 
the honey into his face. His bill touched it, but he 
was apparently perfectly ignorant of the nature of 
the substance. Again and again did we press our 
kind attentions; his little eye was seemingly ‘on 
the coast of G-reenland,’ and a very speculative e 3 'e 
it was too, clear and knowing. His black and shin¬ 
ing bill was shaped like a cobbler’s pegging-awl. 
We were about to acknowledge that a humming¬ 
bird did not know or care anything about honey, 
when it occurred to the one or the other of us to 
offer him some on a stick, instead of a knife. We 
had scarcely done so when his eye chadged its far- 
off look, and running out from his bill something 
which looked like an exceedingly fine and narrow 
piece of white tape, he inserted it into the tempting 
fluid, and sucked away more like a hungry little pig 
than anything else we could think of. The tongue 
was put out from the bill nearly, if not quite, the 
length of the bill itself. It was a pretty sight. The 
little fellow worked with a will, and seemed per¬ 
fectly at home. He satisfied himself, and assuming 
an air of comfort that would have done credit to an 
alderman, spent a few seconds in composing his 
thoughts, then away he went without so much as a 
thank you. We went into the house perfectly con¬ 
vinced that humming-birds do feed on honey. 

To Authors.— We find it necessary to adopt the 
following rules : When a MS. is sent the same num¬ 
ber of stamps required to pay its postage to us must 
be inclosed in the letter accompanying it for its re¬ 
turn. MSS. sent without a letter of advice are never 
read. If stamps are not sent, we will not hold our¬ 
selves responsible for the return of the MS. We find 
the above rule necessary, as it takes much of our 
valuable time to hunt up for return rejected MS. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Address “ Fashion Editress, care E. A. G-odey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi¬ 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa¬ 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

He particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 


Miss D.—Sent articles December 19th. 

.1. A. V.—Sent hair-pin 20 Ji. 

0. I). C.—Sent articles 21st., 

Mrs. F. E.—Sent articles by- Adams’s express 24:t!i. 

Mrs. J. Y. M.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
24th. 

JMiss E. A. P.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
24th. 

Mrs. I. W. J.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
24th. 

Mrs. H. C.—Sent hair jewelry'^th. 

Mrs. W. E. Q,.—.Sent hair crimiiers 24th. 

Miss A. W.—Sent kid gloves b\’ Kinsle\'’s express 
28th. 

^^Miss E-. H.—Sent kid gloves by Kinsley’s express 

G-. H.—Sent lead comb 28th. 

Mrs. E. E. AV.—Sent lead comb, 28th. 

Mrs. E. D.—Sent article 28th. 

A. M.—Sent patterns 2Sth. 

M. C., .Tr.—Sent hair crimpers 28th. 

Mrs. P. S. T.—Sent patterns 28tli. 

O. H.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 4th. 

Miss E. H. B.—Sent articles 4th. 

Mrs. S. S.—Sent articles 4th. 

Mrs. N. Gr.—Sent articles by Hamden’s express 
4th. 

F. F.—Sent articles by Howard’s express 7 th. 

E. (J. —Sent zephyr by Hamden’s express 7th. 

Miss A. A. C.—Sent jewelry 9th. 

Mrs. T. S. C.—Sent j)atterns 9th. 

Miss .1. E. B.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mrs. A. B.—Sent patterns 9th. 

Mr. J. T.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 9th. 

Miss E. B.—Sent rubber gloves by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 16th. 

Mrs. N. R. F.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. M. R. C.—Sent pattern 17th. 

O. A. H.—Sent pattern 17 th. 

Mrs. J. R.—Sent pattern 17th. 

F. J. O.—Sent gloves 2l3t. 

Miss N. (J. R.—Sent articles 21st. 

Jolly.—Neither by research or inquiry can we find 
that the word is used in any other sense than that 
given in Webster’s Dictionary. 

E. 0. J., and many others are kindly thanked for 
the sponge-cake receipts. So many receipts have 
been sent us that we have not been able to publish 
all of them. 

Frances H.—We are troubled the same way. It is 
an accompaniment of winter. You give the reason 
yourself why they are red. India-rubber gloves are 
$2,50 per pair ; with gauntlets, $3.50. 

Fanny.—Wc are surprised. It reads: “Except the 
Kettle Boiling be—Filling the Tea-pot spoils the 
Tea.” 

Mrs. E. W.—Mix common mustard with terragon 
vinegar. 

M. D., Faj’^ette, Mo.—^You sent no stamp for an¬ 
swer; nor do you say when you saw any reference 
to the articles you mention, Avhether within a year 
or twenty years. 

D. knows as much as we do about it. Advertisers 
do not communicate to us the secrets of the article.^ 
advertised. We presume it is all it is reputed to bo. 

A Subscriber.—This is not a very distinctive ad¬ 
dress, considering that we have 150,000 of them. 
Your question cannot be answered. It is a trade, 
and we cannot penetrate into the secrets of it. A 
currier in the first place operates on the skin, and 
the coloring is the business of another trade. 


cfasliioits. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS, 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis¬ 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for anj-- who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jeAvelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil¬ 
las, and mantelets, Avill be chosen Avith a view to 
economy as Avell as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be giA’-en. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed eerp^'u- 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq 
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No order will he attended to unless the money is first 
leceived. Neither the Editor nor Publisher luill be ac- 
coumaMe for losses that may occur in remitting. 

. Publiaher of the LiADy’s Book lias no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans¬ 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
^ or is jwt a subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the 
h ashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom¬ 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from .T. F. Hafleigli’s, or 
; drygoods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. fetewart & Co., New York: lin- 
lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1010 Chestnut 
street, Philaclelphia; bonnets from the most cele¬ 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden’ or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans¬ 
action must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—A very stylish short costume of black 
velveteen and Bismarck satin. The front is trimmed 
to correspond with the back. The bonnet is of Bis¬ 
marck satin, trimmed with bright flowers, and ties 
under the chignon with narrow Bismarck ribbon. 
This may be considered an admirable bonnet for 
spring wear. 

Fig. 2.—Dinner-dress of heavy green silk, made en 
train. It is trimmed with Cluny lace, and leaves 
and rosettes formed of green velvet. The body is 
low, and worn over an illusion waist trimmed with 
pipings of white satin. The hair is slightly crimped 
and dressed in rolls at the back. The coiffure con¬ 
sists of delicate pink flowers and frosted foliage. 

Fig. 3.—Rich reception dress of black satin, 
trimmed with pipings, jet beads, and heavy jet and 
silk fringe. It is made to display a petticoat of blue 
silk striped with black satin. The appearance of the 
dress may be changed by wearing it over different 
colored skirts. Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with 
pink roses. 

Fig. 4.—Walking suit for a little girl. The mate¬ 
rial is a Bismarck Winsey, trimmed with bands of 
Magenta velvet. The hat is of velvet, matching the 
dress in shade, and trimmed with a long feather and 
a band of Magenta velvet. The boots are of Bis¬ 
marck kid, with black tips and heels. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of purple silk, trimmed with bands 
of velvet and tassels arranged in a graduated pattern. 
The sash is of wide ribbon, knotted at the back. 
Fancy jacket of black velvet, trimmed to match the 
skirt. This style of jacket would make up well in 
silk, cloth, poplin, or pique. The hair is dressed in 
long rolls, which may either be formed on the head 
or may be made up separately and pinned on. 

Fig. 6. Walking suit of Bismarck poplin, made 
with two skirts, and trimmed with bands of velvet¬ 
een of a brighter shade, arranged in a pattern. The 
sack is of the dress material, trimmed to correspond. 
The gloves match the trimming of the dress. Hat 
of black velvet, tastefully trimmed with feathers, 
leaves, and a veil of Bismarck lace. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 

FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Invalid’s robe of white muslin, which may 
hang perfectly free, or be confined at the waist by a 
ribbon sash. The yoke is formed of box plaits, and 
edged round with Cluny lace. Rows of Cluny also 
extend down the front and trim the jackets and 
sleeves. 

2.—Promenade costume of blue velveteen 
trimmed with bands and points of satin. The sash 
is of blue satin, caught by a large steel key attached 
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to a lock by a short chain. Bonnet of blue satin, 
trimmed with a blue velvet plait and white lace. 

Fig. 3. Dinner-dress of Dagmar blue silk, trimmed 
with rufiles of a lighter shade, edged with a narrow 
twisted fringe. It is worn Avith a Marie Antoinette 
fichu, which crosses in front and forms long sashes 
at the back. It is made of the dress silk, trimmed 
with a lighter shade and narrow fringe. 

Fig. 4. Promenade costume. Underskirt of brown 
silk, trimmed with narroAV bands of brown velvet¬ 
een. The OA’^erdress and sack arc of brown velveteen, 
trimmed with heavy silk cords and tassels. Bonnet 
of brown velvet, trimmed with Avhite lace and brown 
velvet floAvers. 

Fig. 5.—Morning robe of gray poplin, trimmed 
Avith leaves of cherry-colored corded silk. It is gored 
loosely, and caught to the figure by a belt of cherry 
leaA’^es. If it is desirable to liaA'c a j^lainer dress, the 
leaA’es may be of gray silk, bound Avith cherry or 
blue. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Morning-cap of embroidered muslin and 
Cluny lace, trimmed Avith blue ribbons. 

Fig. 2.—A favorite style of coiffure for evening, 
formed of puffs and bands. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of gray satin, trimmed Avith a scarf 
of blonde lace and a bright crimson feather. 

Fig. 4.—Hat of Dagmar blue A^eU-et, turned up Avith 
satin and trimmed Avith a blue feather. The strings 
are of veH-et edged Avith satin. 

Fig. 6.—A very good style of sleeve for a dress or 
coat. The trimming may be ribbon, braid, or velvet. 

Fig. G.—Sleeve suitable for a silk or poplin dress. ' 

Fig. 7.—Back vicAV of the Nettie Dress. The neck 
is cut square, and finished with a Cluny lace. The 
rosette is formed of Avhite silk, bound Avith cherry 
velvet, and the sash ends are finished Avith cherry 
silk fringe. 

Fig. 8.—The Coligny jacket. This jacket is made 
of black cloth, scalloped out round the edge, and 
bound Avith black satin. Straps of satin are arranged 
according to the illustration, and boAvs are added at 
the back. Short paZe/dts of the sack form are more 
popular than any other variety. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Grored frock of AA-’hite pique, for a 
little girl from four to six years. (Back and front 
vieAV.) This gored frock is ornamented in a very 
new and pretty style. The trimming consists of cir¬ 
cles of the material, looped one Avithin the other, 
and edged Avith colored Avaved braid, and seAvn on a 
strip of embroidered muslin ; the piqiU’ is cut aAvay 
under the muslin. The dress is fastened in front all 
the Avay doAvn Avith linen buttons and button-holes. 
In the middle of the back there is a rosette Avith two 
long ends ofpiqui, edged Avith red braid. 

Fig. 11.—Shirt for a little boy of four years. 

Fig. 12.--Boy’s suit of Bismarck velveteen, bound 
Avith a fancy braid, and trimmed Avith large motiicr 
of pearl buttons. The hat is of broAvn leather, 
trimmed Avith velvet. 

l‘ig. 13. —Paletdt of black velvet, trimmed Avith 
bands of black satin, narroAV jet gimp, and a heavy 
jet fringe. The fancy belt is finished at the back by 
a long sash of black satin, Avith fringed ends. 

Fig. 14.—Infant’s cloak of white merino, embroi¬ 
dered Avith Avhite silk, and trimmed Avith a chenille 
fringe. The same style of cloak Avould make up well 
in pique. 


CHITCHAT 

ON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 

March is again upon us Avith its bleak Avinds and 
uncertain skies, bringing with it fcAV noveltj^es in 
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the way of fashion. It is as yet too early for any 
decided styles to have appeared, though the usual 
variety of bright-tinted spring silks enliven the 
store windows. Violet, brown, green, blue, and 
mode colors, mixed with white in stripes and plaids 
of every conceivable form and size, are to be i)rocured. 
Always pretty and genteel, no lady can go far wrong 
in providing herself with one. 

Short dresses continue popular for street wear, 
and are fast gaining ground, as of late they have 
been adopted for evening and ball costumes. 

The disadvantage of long trains consists in the fact 
that but few of the many ladies wearing them know 
how to manage them gracefully, and they become 
not only an annoyance to the wearer, but also to 
those by whom she is surrounded. Eor receptions 
and carriage wear, the open train is much in vogue. 

As party going is still one of the amusements of¬ 
fered to pleasure-seekers, a description of a few even¬ 
ing toilettes will not come amiss. 

The first we notice is a handsome mauve silk with 
a deep Marie Antoinette flounce bordering it; the 
second skirt was of white gauze, and was likewise 
bordered with a similar flounce, only in the thinner 
material. The gauze skirt described in front, a very 
coquettish apron rounded at the bottom, and covered 
with rouleaux of mauve satin forming ladders upon 
it, and these rouleaux were continued likewise on 
the low bodice. A wide sash of mauve satin com¬ 
pleted the dress. 

The second, which was a black satin dress, was 
intended for mourning. The upper skirt was black 
silk gauze, bordered with ruches, with a satin rou¬ 
leaux in the centre. These ruches alternated with 
cross-cut bands of satin, covered with that exqui¬ 
sitely fine gimp that has recently come into fashion. 
The sash was black satin, tied at the back in a large 
bow. The low satin bodice was cut slightly square, 
and covered with small bouillons of gauze, and on 
the left shoulder there was a spray of eglantine 
copied in black velvet, the leaves sparkling with 
diamonds ; a similar spray for the headdress. Satin 
rouleaux are now much used for trimming low bo¬ 
dices, and, by crossing and interlacing, can be made 
to simulate a sort of pelerine. Narrow cross bands 
are also employed for the same purpose. If the bands 
are of satin, they are decorated with jet; but if of 
black velvet, they are edged on each side with a nar¬ 
row fold of colored silk. 

A great number of dresses are now made like open 
Redingotes, and are very elegant as well as being 
more dressy than a complete high bodice. Lace is 
sewn round the opening in front, and a large locket 
suspended on velvet is worn round the throat. This 
style of toilette looks well on those occasions when 
full dress is not required. 

The “ Boulevard skirts,” which have been so uni¬ 
versally admired during the winter, are to be im¬ 
proved for spring and summer wear by having hoops 
inserted through slides upon the under side. This 
addition will dispense with the extra weight of a 
hoop-skirt, and answer the purpose of the latter fully 
as well. The hoops may be easily removed and re¬ 
placed when the garment is to be washed. The idea 
has already received great approval, as ladies are 
not slow to recognize anything that adds so vastly 
to their comfort, and is really so much of a conveni¬ 
ence. 

At Mine. Demorest’s we see the Hyperion Hair 
Curler, a late and most effective invention for mak¬ 
ing curls and frizettes, which still continue in vogue. 
It requires no heat nor other external application, 
but performs its work well and quickly without in¬ 
juring the hair. 

Inpaking up dresses, skirts are gored quite plain 


in front and at the sides, but drawn up in larger 
gathers in the back. These arc held by one row of 
gathering not gauged down as it formerly was. 
Trains attached to a belt are also being made. 

Embroidery is still lavished upon silk and satin 
for dresses and jackets. 

Gold bands for the hair are universally worn. 
Some are perfectly plain, others much ornamented. 
Bands of velvet, brightened by pearl or gold orna¬ 
ments, form also a pretty and inexpensive head¬ 
dress. 

A charming party costume for a child of from eight 
to nine, can be made of white silk poplin or alpaca. 
The skirt gored, but with sufficient fulness left at 
the top to allow two box-plaits upon the hips and 
one in the back. The seams should be concealed by 
bands of blue silk, dotted with small steel buttons, 
extending direct from the waist to the bottom of the 
skirt. The belt to be made of blue silk with long 
sash ends, edged with a deep fringe. 

Pelisse suits are now the most fashionable for 
walking attire; they are fitted to the figure in front 
and loose in the back. A sash is necessary with this 
style of dress to confine it slightly at the Avaist. In 
the pretty new shades of gray and brown, these suits 
can be made to look very handsome. 

A simple but elegant bridal costume consists of a 
dress of white satin or poplin, Avith an overdress of 
tulle looped to the knee with bunches of Avhite 
floAvers. Pompadour corsage Avith a fichu of quilled 
tulle, finished at the throat Avith a quilling of thread 
lace. The top of the corsage is simply trimmed Avith 
two narrow bands of Avhite satin. The sleev'es are 
square, hanging Avith iindersleeves of quilled tulle ; 
satin pipings are placed betAveen the quillings, and 
add much to the effect. A small knot of orange-blos¬ 
soms on the bosom, a full A'eil of plain tulle Avith 
orange spray Across the forehead complete a charm¬ 
ing and ladylike costume. 

In Paris, a novelty to be Avorn by a lady of very 
slight figure and pearly complexion, is an ov'erdress 
of Avhite doAvn, to be Avorn above a body and skirt of 
puffed tulle filled in with little scarlet feathers. The 
headdress is a croAvn of vivid scarlet plumage, Avith 
a Avhite marabout tuft topping the front puffs of hair. 
This is a very costly, fancy, and exquisitely lovely 
affair. 

We spoke in our last of the neAV lace Avhich is to 
take the place of Cluny, so long in vogue, and have 
since then found some feAV particulars relating to it. 
The Vandyke Point has more substance than Oluny 
guipure, and the color is Avhiter. It is suitable for or¬ 
namenting ladies dresses, and also children’s frocks 
and pelisses, Avhere more costly lace could not be 
afforded. ' 

A new idea in the Avorld of fashion is an opening 
by gas-light, and it seems a very proper thing that 
articles for evening Avear should be selected by some 
Avarm light. 

Opera cloaks have become almost an indispensa¬ 
ble article of toilette^ and can be procured in every 
variety, from the simple Cashmere trimmed Avith 
quilted silk or bright-hued satin, to the elegant 
novelty, the Luleeka Mantle, recently made at the 
establishment of Mme. Bemorest. This beautiful 
cloak is composed of Avhite cloth decorated Avith gold 
embroidery, in a scroll design, folloAving the edge 
like a border. The sleeves are large squares attached 
across one side only. The loAver edge is fringed Avith 
heavy gold bullion. Around the bottom it is cut 
quite straight, and hangs loose and gracefully from 
the shoulders. 

April will bring, Ave hope, more decided informa¬ 
tion respecting the decrees of fashion for the spring 
and summer. Fa^ion. 
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SUMBNADJE. 

ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO-FORTE FOR GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


Words by Mrs. G. W. Pohlman. 

Allegro. 


Music composed by B. C. De Sola. 
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HASTE THEE TO-HIGHT. 
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PHEMIE ROWLAND. 

BY MARION HARLAND. 

CHAPTER V. 

On the afternoon of the March day the morn¬ 
ing of which Mr. Hart had selected for his call 
upon Miss Darcy—an afternoon more bluster¬ 
ing, after the wont of March weather, than the 
morning had been, Phemie Rowland sat at her 
high desk, seemingly intent upon her books, 
but, in reality, with not enough to do, in the 
way of business, to occupy her thoughts, al¬ 
though she might and did keep her fingers in 
motion. Customers had been scarce all day, 
and diminished in numbers as the wind gained 
fury and persistence. Erom her seat she could 
see columns of dust moving down the street; 
the rocking trees ; awnings billowing in the 
gale, or torn into ribbons, and the jealously- 
closed glass doors were insufficient to exclude 
the finer particles of the offensive cloud from 
the interior of the store. They settled upon 
her paper in gritty iiowder that clogged her ink 
and set her teeth on edge as it ground into the 
hand resting upon the page. The sky was pale 
and hard; the sunshine raw, and devoid of 
warmth, and not a leaf-bud had had the temer¬ 
ity to put forth. The day was more drearily 
depressing than one of fog and storm would 
have been, and the knots of girls, huddled in 
convenient nooks behind counters, and about 
the front windows, yawned and talked in low, 
languid tones, of the stupid weather and the 
dulness of everything else. 

Euphemia was left to herself. She had never 
encouraged those who were her comrades in 
name alone to cluster around her desk, and 
they manifested less inclination to do this now 
that it was commonly understood she was under 
the ban of Mr. Arnold’s magnificent displea¬ 
sure. He had never censured her prior to her 
encounter with Miss Mallory, although he was 
not famed for regard for the feelings of the 


young ladies in his employ. In consequence 
of this immunity from criticism she had com- 
IDorted herself, whispered her envious asso¬ 
ciates, as if she were above the reach of fault 
finding. “Now that her comb was cut, she 
might carry her head less loftily,” they hoped. 
Phemie knew all they felt and. said as if she 
had heard every ill-natured remark. She was 
thinking it over sadly, while she feigned to bo 
busy. 

She had not courted their ill-will, but her 
mind had been full of other things—engaged 
with themes of which they were profoundly 
ignorant. She lived in a different world from 
that in which they sailed their little round. 
They had found it out, and it was not in them 
to forgive the presumption. Who, and what 
was she, that her regards should never descend 
to the pleased contemplation of their pleasures, 
or her ear hearken sympathizingly to the story 
of their troubles—their contrivances to appear 
like ladies of high degree, upon salaries that 
were exceeded by the wages of a plain cook, 
and cast into the shade by the pay of a washer¬ 
woman; their anxious manoeuvres to draw 
the notice of beauish clerks and thriving me¬ 
chanics ; their complaints and combinations 
against the common enemy and master? It 
was too good—so tittered the amiable sister¬ 
hood—that she should be taught her true place; 
be made to understand of how little avail was 
all her ostentatious and hypocritical show of 
devotion to his interests. She might better 
have had a jolly time with the others ; evaded 
rules, and shirked work whenever she could. 
For their part they meant to do just as much 
as they were paid for, and not a jot more, un¬ 
less forced to it. They didn’t pretend to be 
learned in books, but they did hope they knew 
how to take care of themselves. 

Phemie did not resent this ungenerous exul¬ 
tation over her humiliation. She had not de¬ 
served it, but they believed that she had. Mr. 
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Arnold was correct in saying that she was 
deficient in iiolite comifiaisance to the whims 
and weaknesses of others. She could not fawn 
or wheedle, and she had not time to si^end in 
cultivating people who were not worth culti¬ 
vating. She had yet to learn that if we do not 
seek to win smiles, frowns will be bestowed 
gratuitously. There was enough in her own 
home to bow the si^irit without the addition of 
unkindness from without. A consultation of 
physicians had decided, three days before, that 
Albert’s blindness was incurable. Charlotte 
had had another hemorrhage—very slight, but 
alarming, inasmuch as it shov/ed the foe, con¬ 
sumption, to be lurking on the outposts of her 
constitution—and prices were rising. Between 
those she loved best and the black bread of 
penury—the blacker, more distasteful crusts of 
charity, was her single hand, and her recent 
experience of Mr. Arnold’s humors had re¬ 
vealed to her the slenderness of this barrier. 
She was not prone to borrow care, but a con¬ 
tinuous weight will, in time, bend springs of 
the finest metal and best temper. It is a strain 
that tries the stoutest will to keep one’s face 
turned constantly to the light when a stiff gale 
of discouragements is as con.stantly tending to 
tvdst it in the opposite direction. Phemie 
w'restled bravely, yet even she was tired, to-day. 

“I begin to enter into Olive’s meaning when 
she says, every other Saturday, that she is 
ready to sit down until the unfinished work 
mounts to her chin—then get upon the table,” 
she said to herself, a faint smile touching her 
lips—not her eyes—at the droll conceit. ‘ ‘ Only, 
with me, the table is wanting. Then, again, if 
I go down, I drag others with me. Oh, my 
weak, burdened hands! If I could but stretch 
them once toward the free heavens, in the know¬ 
ledge that my helpless darlings were provided 
for, and that I might cross my aching wrists for 
one hour of reposeful gratitude! Will the day 
ever come ? and how ? Father! forgive Thine 
impatient child! Strengthen her in this season 
of weak dismay! Thou, who didst bear the 
sore burden of humanity, helj) me to support 
my cross!” 

The most devout prayers are not always 
those uttered upon the knees in churches and 
oratories. No veiled nun, weeifing before the 
crucifix in her stone cell, could sob i)etitions 
fraught with deeper humility, more passionate 
earnestness, than was this voiceless appeal to 
the Hearer of all prayer, the God of all sanctu¬ 
aries, the Saviour of the tempted and the 
sinking. 

A gentleman passed up the store, so close to 
her desk she could have touched his sleeve, but 
the bowed head was not lifted. Shut in from 
the outer scene by her thronging thoughts, she 
did not hear the buzz succeeding the silence of 
respect or civility that had reigned during his 
transit from the front door to Mr. Arnold’s 
private office. On a busy day he might have 


come and gone a dozen times without attracting 
so much attention. On this Avindy afternoon 
events were at a premium, and Avhen it was 
Avhispered from one to another that this dis¬ 
tinguished-looking personage was Miss Mal¬ 
lory’s JictncSj and how ciueer it was that he 
should want to see Mr. Arnold, and could it be 
that the counterfeit bill affair Avas not settled 
yet ? his appearance became an eA’^ent, and one 
of considerable magnitude. A portentous one, 
Avhen, five minutes thereafter, Mr. Arnold 
looked out of his office-door and beckoned a 
messenger, who fortliAvith notified Miss How¬ 
land that she Avas Avanted. 

She started and changed color A’isibly—all 
agreed in observing—Avhen the message Avas 
delivered, and most of the spectators Avere pro¬ 
perly scandalized at the pretence of equanimity 
she immediately recovered—actually wiping 
her pen, laying it upon the rack; closing her 
inkstand and shutting up her day-book, the 
blotting-x^aper carefully adjusted betAA’een tlie 
leaves, before she stepped from her dais, with 
her queenly step and carriage, and Avalked up 
the emx)ty aisle, unmindful, or disdainful of the 
fact that every eye Avas upon her. 

“ Ah! Miss ItOAvland! Here you are!” nod¬ 
ded Mr. Arnold, patronizingly, from his elboAV- 
chair, as she i^resented herself in the counting- 
room. 

His companion had his back to the door, and 
springing up at this announcement, showed 
Phemie Mr. Hart’s features, surprised, apolo¬ 
getic, and more embarrassed than the occasion 
seemed to demand. He set a chair for her, and 
she declined it with a silent bow, looking to 
Mr. Arnold for an explanation of the message 
that had brought lier hither. 

“Zenobia in chains!” mentally ejaculated 
Mr. Hart, at sight of her unintentional pose; 
the haughty humility of her erect head and re¬ 
spectful attitude, in the presence of her superior 
officer; the attentive, inquiring eyes, and the 
pressure of the short, upper lip upon its fuller 
fellow. 

“Yes; take a seat!” said Mr. Arnold, gra¬ 
ciously. “ I took the liberty of sending for her, 
Mr. Hart, without asking your—ah—permis¬ 
sion, because I like to rectify a mistake fully 
and—ah—handsomely while I am about it, and 
lest this should slip my mind—Ave gentlemen of 
business haA^e so many things to think of that 
one crowds out another, as I need not say to 
you, Mr. Hart—I—ah—thought it expedient to 
attend to this little affair at once and Avithout 
delay. Mr. Hart, Miss Howland, has kindly 
stepped in to say that having learned incident¬ 
ally—as I—ah—am glad to understand. Miss 
Howland—I should have been seriously dis¬ 
pleased and mortified had he gained his infor¬ 
mation from any person in my employ. Miss 
Howland, regarding it—ah—as a j>oint of sacred 
honor that my emifioyees should not divulge 
the priA'ate affairs of this establishment— 
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having learned, as I remarked, incidentally and 
accidentally, that censure has been—ah—cast 
upon you. Miss Bowland, on account of your 
summary—ah—declinature of a certain bank¬ 
note tendered by Miss Mallory, upon a certain 
day in last month, he—Mr. Hart—has gene¬ 
rously put himself to the trouble of coming 
ill to—ah—exculpate you from the charge of 
improper or unladylike conduct upon that oc¬ 
casion. I am gratified to hear. Miss Rowland, 
that your behavior to Miss Mallory was re¬ 
spectful and your language less objectionable 
than I was, at first, given to understand”— 

“Excuse me!” interposed Mr. Hart, whose 
varying expression from the beginning of the 
harangue to this clause would have been a 
diverting study to an imiiartial bystander. 
“ Since Miss Rowland is here, allow me to re- 
lieat briefly in her hearing the statement I made 
to yourself I” 

Phemie had not availed herself of her em¬ 
ployer’s permission to sit down, and Mr. Hart 
likewise remained standing. He faced her, now, 
bending his head deferentially, while his look 
and tone were deprecating. 

“It has reached my ears, indirectly, as Mr. 
Arnold has stated, that he had received a gar¬ 
bled account of the transaction to which he 
refers. Considering myself, in some sort, bound 
to set him right, since I was a participant in 
the aflair, I dropped in to assure him that no 
offence had been given or taken. The note, 
which I retain, is undeniably spurious, and you 
would have been called purblind had you not 
detected this at a glance. How the impression 
got abroad that Miss Mallory was wounded by 
anything that passed here at the time men¬ 
tioned, I cannot imagine. All was fair, busi¬ 
ness-like, and polite. It never entered my 
head”—with his ready, pleasant laugh—“to 
make so formal a matter of a trifle as to re¬ 
quest your attendance during this interview. 
Had I surmised that Mr. Arnold had sent for 
you, I should have protested strenuously 
against troubling you.” 

“Oh! that is of no consequence, I assure 
you, my good sir!” Mr. Arnold hastened to 
say, with an oily smile. 

He was a fat man, who held his head very 
far back and his chest very far forward, and 
had a way of joining his finger-tii)s when he 
talked, and who loved to hear the rumble of 
his own swelling periods better than any other 
sound, except the chink of gold and the rustle 
of crisp treasury notes. “Miss Rowland is 
used to the discipline of a well-ordered estab¬ 
lishment, and I take pleasure in saying, Mr. 
Hart, that—ah—in the main, I may say uni¬ 
formly—her manner of discharging the duties 
of her place is—ah—exemplar^'. I had no 
doubt, even while I questioned the expediency 
of her action with regard to Miss Mallory—or, 
rather, whether her manner had been—ah— 
altogether judicious—I had no doubt, mean¬ 


while, that she meant well. But, as I had oc¬ 
casion to remind her, when I—ah—gently 
reproved her for her brusqueness—such I con¬ 
ceived her fault or indiscretion to have been— 
as 1 said to her, sir—manner goes as far in this 
world as principle.” 

“I should be loth to admit that,” said Mr. 
Hart.' “Although, were it true, iMiss Row¬ 
land would have as little to apprehend as any 
one I know. Miss Mallory, I wish you both 
to understand, will sustain me in this asser¬ 
tion. Your brother is better, your friend Miss 
Darcy tells me,” he subjoined to Phemie, in a 
more familiar, but still very respectful tone. 

“ He is!” Phemie could not have articulated 
another syllable without relaxing the iron rein 
she held over herself. 

A pause ensued, awkward as the rest of the 
scene had been to two of those engaged in it. 

Phemie concentrated her forces. “Have 
you anything more to say to me, sir?” she 
queried of Mr. Arnold, as a drilled butler might 
ask his orders for the day. 

“I believe not, Miss Rowland. I think she 
comprehends us now, Mr. Hart! I do not re¬ 
gret—ah—upon the whole, that this trivial 
misunderstanding has arisen. It may—it will, 
I trust, be a lesson, a—ah—moral guide-board 
to you for the future. You can return to your 
desk. Miss Rowland.” 

Phemie grew an inch taller in turning to 
Mr. Hart. “I thank you for your kindness, 
sir!” 

She would have departed, then, with a bow 
to both, but the latter gentleman laid his hand 
upon the door. “I cannot let you go without 
gainsaying the idea that you are under any 
obligation to Miss Mallory or myself. I have 
performed a simple act of justice. Y’^ou, or any 
other conscientious person, would do the like 
for me. I am heartily ashamed of having said 
so much about a trifle—a mere nothing. The 
only reparation you can make us for the regret 
we feel at having unwittingly caused you an¬ 
noyance is to forget tlie whole transaction as 
fast as you can. Good-afternoon!” He un¬ 
closed the door, and bowed her out. 

When she had had time to regain her position 
at her desk, he followed in her footsteps, raising 
his hat in passing her, although her eyes were 
bent upon her reopened book. One of the 
bolder of her fellow-work women—the young 
lady who liad shirked the task of enlightening 
Miss Mallory with respect to the character of 
the ^20 bill—presently sidled up to her, her 
curiosity boiling over. 

“ What did he want with you?” 

“Who?” Phemie raised her eyes. They 
were heavy-lidded, but they stared the cate¬ 
chist full in the face. 

“Mr. Hart!” 

“ He didn’t want me.” 

“ Who did, then ? Who sent for you?” . 

“Mr. Arnold.” ^ 
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“Oh! But Mr. Hart was in there, all the 
time, wasn’t he?” 

“There was a gentleman in the office who 
called to see Mr. Arnold, I believe.” 

“You didn’t know him, then? He is Mr. 
Hart, the publisher—lirm of Mallory & Hart. 
He is going to marry Miss Clara Mallory. 
That was him with her the day you got into 
that fuss with her. It’s funny you didn’t re¬ 
member him. We had a notion—Amy Jaynes 
and I—that he called to talk to Mr. Arnold 
about that, and that you were catching it again. 
The story has got abroad all over town. Did 
you ever know so much ado about nothing, as 
that conceited minx has made over what she 
had ought to be ashamed to speak of? If I was 
caught passing counterfeit money, I wouldn’t 
be the one to trumpet it everywhere. People 
wouldn’t judge poor girls like us as charitably 
as they do her, neither. You say Mr. Hart 
didn’t come to take up her quarrel?” 

“He did not.” 

“He is a handsome fellow, and they say 
making money fast, besides being very smart, 
very learned, and intelligent. She isn’t over¬ 
stocked with brains, I should judge from her 
face. She is going to do well. They are to be 
married this fall. She has begun to get her 
wedding outfit already.” 

Phemie turned a leaf, and took another pen- 
full of ink. 

“Lucy Harris!” called one of her compan¬ 
ions, impatient to learn the result of her inves¬ 
tigations, and the bookkeeper was left in her 
former isolation. 

The wind had not abated when the store was 
closed, and Phemie started for home. The 
sharp flint-dust torn up from the pavements 
made her eyes smart and her face tingle; the 
roystering gale twisted her skirts about her 
feet until she could hardly stagger onward, and 
fought with her for the possession of her shawl. 
Miss Darcy should have chosen the evening for 
a promenade, if she liked weather that gave one 
something to do while he was walking. Phe¬ 
mie’s frame of mind was the reverse of enjoy¬ 
ment. She had spirit, as her friend had stated, 
yet she was seldom irritable. When her tem¬ 
per exploded, it was under great provocation, 
and it went off with a concussion that made 
clean work of all that stood in the way, 
whereas, your irritable man, or “nervous” 
woman, spits, and fizzes, and sighs, like a train 
of wet gunpowder. She was not up to the 
going-off point, to-night. She had been very 
angry—dangerously near speaking out her 
mind fully and strongly, while the sluggish 
channel of Mr. Arnold’s talk meandered among 
such rocks as “improper and unladylike con¬ 
duct,” and affirmations that her demeanor to 
Clara Mallory had been ^‘respectful” and her 
language “not objectionable.” Her tongue 
ached to tell him that she was disgusted with 
the whole subject, and above all other things 


pertaining to it, Avith himself. Tliat Clara 
Mallory had as slender claims to the name of 
lady as he had to that of a gentleman, with 
much more that was unseasoned and unsea¬ 
sonable. Mr. Hart’s tact and kindness had 
saA’^ed her from the pitfall opening at her feet. 
She had time, during his address, to peer doAvn 
into its depths, and to recoil from the Aision 
of the ills she had nearly brought ui:)on her 
home-circle. For herself, she said, desperately, 
she did not care. She would as soon sink as 
swim, since floating was such Aveary, Aveary 
work. A cynical fatalism had paralyzed Faith, 
as repeated discouragements had stifled Hoiie. 

“One gains so little by struggling!” she was 
saying, as she turned the corner of a street in 
AA'bicli the AAinds from eA^ery quarter and of 
eA^ery name seemed to liaA^e been poured. 
ASolus’s bag turned upside down, in fact, so 
fiercely did they tear, and shriek, and raA^e ui^ 
and down, and across from either side of the 
broad thoroughfare, giA-en up, for the time, to 
its nocturnal reA^'cls. 

She stopped under a lamp-post to get the 
breath Avhich had been snatched from her lungs 
by the first gust, and just at that instant a car¬ 
riage passed. She had a glimpse of Clara Mal¬ 
lory on the back seat, with flowers in her hair 
and a white opera-cloak over her shoulders, 
then a gentleman leaned past her to draw uj) 
the glass. It was Mr. Hart. She recognized 
the OA^al face and the sweeping beard as quickly 
and truly as if they had belonged to her lover, 
and not to another woman’s. 

Her lover! Pshaw! What business had she 
Avith such a thought ? Like the rest o*f Hea¬ 
ven’s choice gifts, love and Ioaws Avere the 
portion of the rich and indolent; the favorites 
of the Fates, those who had but to sit still and 
let blessings be rained into their laps. When 
the poor married, it was that they might be 
less poor—in their accepted phrase, “better 
themselves.” It would be a sorry change, in¬ 
deed, that did not better her! 

Astronomical calculations, if one were so 
foolish or so knowledge-mad as to attempt 
them that evening, would have been prosecuted 
under very disadvantageous circumstances, the 
Ausible heavens looking as if all the dust hurled 
upward during the day had lodged there, and 
the housewifely habits of the old woman who 
was tossed up in a blanket, had met with no 
imitators in the upper circle. The planets 
blinked fast and hard, like eyes Avith cinders 
in them, and like them, too, oocasionally shut 
up altogether for a minute or two, Avhile the 
lesser lights only emitted a struggling ray every 
four or five minutes. But there is excellent 
reason for belieAing that, for this one hour at 
least, Joe Bonney’s lucky star Avas in the ascen¬ 
dant, and that it Avas this propitious influence 
which brought him around the corner at such 
an angle that he had a view of Phemie’s face 
Avhile the lamp-rays were upon it. 
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“Miss Phemie!” lie ejaculated, in mingled 
delight at the meeting, and concern at her jiro- 
hable discomfort. “ This is a very disagreeable 
night for a lady to bo out. I was just going up 
to your house. May I walk along with you?” 

“If you like,” said Phemie, laconically. 
“ The wind is very disagreeable!” she was con¬ 
strained to add, as a tremendous buftet upon 
her shoulders made her stop a second time to 
recover her equilibrium. 

“ Won’t you take my arm ? Do P* entreated 
Joe, bacldng up manfully against the squall. 

It would be less ludicrous than staggering 
along separately and jostling each other, at 
every third step, Phemie concluded, and she 
accepted his offer. Joe was of slender build, 
and no athlete, but he sustained, the shocks of 
the blast, after this conjunction of forces, in a 
manner that shed credit upon his will and his 
ability to take his own part and that of his 
companion against the adverse winds of March 
or Fortune. He was a muscular Gibraltar in 
resisting odds that nearly swept Phemie away. 

“Su];)pose we turn uj^ that cross street!” she 
suggested, at length. “It is narrower, and 
more sheltered than the one wo are in. We 
ought to be able to walk with comparative 
comfort under the lee of those tall liouses.” 

J oe assented. “ Hot that I mind the wind a 
bit,” he said, more gayly than ho Avas accus¬ 
tomed to sx^ealc in her hearing. “But, as you 
say, those buildings ought to keep off some of 
it.” 

“You breast the storm well!” Phemie next 
remarked, for the sake of saying something. 
He Avas very considerate and attentive, and 
she Avas not in the mood to bo ungracious to 
anything that liked her, or showed her kind¬ 
ness. So she aroused herself a little to enter¬ 
tain him. The fight with the AAdnd had bereft 
her of the remnant of strength and Auvacity left 
affer the day’s strife and duties. She w'as lan¬ 
guid and tremulous Avhen they gained the loo 
of the long row of lofty houses, quite AWlling to 
walk sloAvly, and making more use of Joe’s 
arm than she aa^is aAAaxre of. 

“Do I?” he replied to her careless comiAli- 
meiit. He AA’-as tremulous, too—Avitli delight. 
“ It is easy to bear any storm AAdien I am Av-ith 
you!” 

The telling first step was taken, the plunge 
OA’er, after Avhich the most icy shoAver-bath is 
nothing, or next to nothing. 

He Avent on very fast. “I should be a A’ery 
different person—stronger, better, happier, if 
this could alAvays be, Phemie. Don’t draw 
your hand aAvay. I must talk to you about it. 
I know I am not your equal. I never saAA* the 
mjin—or AA^oman, either, for that matter— avIio 
AA'as. I have loA^ed you for four years as I neA^er 
loved anybody else, as I don’t belicA’^e anybody 
else Avill, or can loA’e you. It’s Avorship, out 
and out. That’s what it is! I don’t expect 
you to feel the same for me. It isn’t in the 
A'OL. LXXVI.—20 


nature of things that you should. But if you 
Avould only tell me that I might keep on loAung 
you, and let me serve you besides—Ih'e for you 
and take care of you and Albert and your mo¬ 
ther ! I can see you are Avorking yourself to 
death, and it pretty nearly kills me to know 
it. Let me help you, Phemie! I can do it 
easily. I am not rich, but I am getting on aa^cII 
in business. I can gh’e you a nice little home, 
now, and maybe, by and by, a handsome one, 
and you shall live like the real lady you are. 
I am not a scholar or a student, and you are; 
but you shall liaA^e all the books you Avant, 
and plenty of time to study them. The more 
of that sort of thing you do, the prouder I shall 
be of you. I won’t tease you for an ansAver 
noAv. I am afraid I knoAV what it would be, if 
you Avere to giA-e it, Avithout considering Avhat 
I have said. For my part, I have thought of 
it, day and night, until I have dared to hope 
that, if you ever could be brought to under¬ 
stand hoAV much I loA^e you, and how near your 
happiness lies to my heart, you might learn to 
like me. It does seem to me that something 
ought to bo accomplished by loA^e so strong as 
mine, and love that has lasted so long!” 

He choked up here, and shook from head to 
foot, as ho had not quivered in the rudest gusts 
they had encountered in the AAuder street they 
had left. 

Phemie was dumb. Astonishment at his 
vehemence AV'as primarily tinged with anger at 
his prpsumption, but before he finished his con¬ 
fession, both feelings gave Avay before a gush of 
pity and softness she might Avell hesitate to 
betray. His Avas love—ardent, honest, and 
tried. She believed him Avhen ho named it wor¬ 
ship; believed, Avithout the iijn’ising of con¬ 
tempt she had exi)res8ed to Olive, Avho had 
alAvays stood his friend. Perhaps her sister 
AA^as nearer right than herself in her estimate of 
his character. She AA^ould be just to him so far 
as to roA^erence his generous readiness to assume 
the support of her mother and helpless brother. 
Their Avelfare—a home and comfortable sub¬ 
sistence Avould be secured by her marriage Avith 
J oe Bonney, and AAdiat had she to liA'e for besides 
the hope of caring for them ? She belicA’ed her 
suitor, furthermore, Avhen he promised her the 
leisure and means for i^rosecuting the studies 
she loved, and AA^hich she could not now pursue. 
Had she not decided, awhile ago, that the pri- 
A’ations of the poor meant more than physical 
needs ? that those aaLo Avere destined to vA'alk 
the pavements alone, after dark, on stormy, as 
on fine nights, AA'liile others, no younger and no 
fairer, rolled by in luxurious chariots guarded 
by love against the chance of discomfort or 
alarm, must, in the A^ery consistency of ai)- 
pointed disixensations, forego other delights 
Avhich were the prerogatives of carnage beau¬ 
ties? The worker on the paA^ement Avould like 
to have a surplus of money, fine clothes, and 
a beautiful home. Since these were not hers, 
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philosophy and religion joined in bidding her 
content herself with such things as she had. 
Was not the principle applicable, likewise, to 
the formation of matrimonial ties ? 

This man was many removes—how many she 
would not trust herself to remember—from her 
ideal lord and master. But the ideal was not 
attainable; perchance had never had a being, 
except in a girl’s lush fancy. If he were a 
resident of the next block to her own, the pro¬ 
bability was that he would never vouchsafe her 
a glance or thought, whereas, she was Joe’s 
divinity, and there 'vvas a spice of comfort in 
the thought that she was anybody’s divinity, 
after the slights and indignities, and, most of¬ 
fensive of all, the patronage to which she had 
been subjected of late. 

They had walked several blocks while these 
fancies and arguments tore through her mind 
with the speed and force of the wind. It was 
a crisis in her existence, and she knew it. It 
had overtaken her at a moment when she was 
incomi^etent to decide any (luestion rationally, 
and she did not lose sight of this. Everything 
conspired to sway her in one direction. The 
cliill and loneliness of the night; hunger and 
fatigue; her solicitude respecting Charlotte ; 
Albert’s hopeless blindness; the uncertain ten¬ 
ure by which she felt she held her situation; 
even the glimpse she had had of her former 
friend and her fiancS —tended to enhance the 
attractions of the snug home offered her, and 
the release from labors which were both servile 
and poorly coinj^ensated. 

They were beyond the sheltering buildings, 
and again in a broad thoroughfare much fre¬ 
quented by night, as well as by day, when the 
weather was tolerable. Phemie must speak. 
Civility required it, if she were not prompted 
by regard for her wooer’s feelings, the desire to 
lessen the weight of his suspense. 

“I was totally unx^repared for this,” she 
began, in a tone so husky and strained that she 
paused to change the key. 

At that instant a woman came down the side¬ 
walk toward them, and they swerved to let her 
l)ass. She eyed them openly and curiously, 
as they met, and Phemie could not avoid seeing 
her distinctly. She wore a gay velvet hat, with 
a flaunting feather; a silk dress that trailed 
iixion the pavement, a light cloak, fitting tightly 
to a full bust and slender waist. Her eyes were 
bold as her walk, which was something between 
a strut and a slide, and her mouth was set in a 
smile, false and fixed as were the roses on her 
hollow cheeks. y 

Womanhood, unperverted by worldly or vi¬ 
cious teachings, is a safe and ready guide, and 
Phemie’s was i:)rompt Avith her lesson. 

“ Where Avould be the diflerence between her 
and the unloving Avife, bought AAith the lure of 
a home and an easy livelihood?” interrogated 
the Mentor. “ Is it Aurtue, or an emi3ty preju¬ 
dice of society that distinguishes the one from 


the other ? Honest poverty—legalized infamy 
—these are your alternatives.” 

Phemie held up her head, as she could neA^er 
ha\^e lifted it as Joe Bonney's perjured wife. 
“Do not think me ungrateful for your gene¬ 
rous kindness; for the honor done me by your 
love; for your unselfish forgetfulness of the 
Aveight of the burdens you are ready to assumo 
for my sake. But I cannot marry you. I Avill 
be frank as yourself. Nothing but misery could 
result from a union Avhere there was not loA^e 
on both sides. And I do not love you. The 
probability is that I shall never marry. I have 
long accustomed myself to believe this. If ^ye 
Avould be friends for the future, this subject had 
better not be referred to again by either of us, 
I should be sorry to knoAv that you could ever 
be anything less than my friend. You can 
never be more.” 

Joe had pulled his hat forward upon his eye¬ 
brows, and Phemie felt the rise and fall of his 
chest against the Avu-ist resting Avithin his arm ; 
heard a queer sound, like a strangled “cluck,” 
in his throat. 

It is undignified and babyish for a man to cry 
because his love is refused. Yet no one calls 
those Aveak tears that escape the father’s eyes 
beside the grave of his first-born. Joe Avas 
burjdng his loA^e in hot haste, because Phemie 
had commanded it—as avIio had a better right 
to do ? She ruled him in this, as in everything 
else. Had she married him, she Avould liaA’e 
become the keeper of his conscience—of the 
arcluA'es of thought and feeling, as well as 
the arbiter of his actions. We need no seer 
to point out the numerous train of ills that 
Avoiild have ensued from this unnatural state 
of things, this total reA^erse of the hiAVS that 
should obtain in Avell-ordered households. Pho- 
mie AA\as a truer friend to Joo than the lOA^e- 
blinded youth ever supposed—a benefactress, 
Avho saA'^ed him, by her timely iiegatiA'e, from 
an ignominious fate. The proA^erbial ingrati¬ 
tude of short-sighted mortals is the only exiila- 
nation of the circumstance that he suffered 
intensely under the kindly oiieration, and Avas 
disposed, after the fashion of weak-minded 
swains, to curse his stars, andAvish, firstly, that 
he had never been born; secondly, that he had 
stayed at home on this particular night, the 
influence of his natal planet to the contrary 
notAvithstanding; thirdly and lastly, and chiefly 
—that he were dead. That was—if he could 
only expire quietly in some retired street, and 
be buried AAuthout a coroner’s inquest or neAA^s- 
paper notice, so that Phemie should not lioar 
Avhat had become of him, or accuse herself of 
liaAring hurried him to his untimely end. 

Mark! he did not wish for the fifteen-mil¬ 
lionth part of a second that he had ncA’^er 
knoAvn and loved her. Still less did lie desire 
that she might endure one pang like the least 
of those that AA'ere ri\iug his he^irt. In Avhich 
respects he proA'ed himself to be yet more feeble 
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of intellect and abject in spirit than he had 
done by sobbing over her calm and kindly re¬ 
jection of his suit. 

They reached the foot of Mrs. Rowland’s 
steps. They were a wooden flight, and Joe 
recollected, with a despairing thrill, the three 
snowy marble ones conducting to the also snow- 
white portal of his two-story-brick in the air. 
The end of their uncomfortable walk was here, 
and this miserable business must be wound up 
for good (or bad) and all. I might have fore¬ 
seen what was to be the end of all my foolish 
hopes,” said he, as Phemie -withdrew her hand 
from his arm. “You couldn’t have acted dif¬ 
ferently. I can see it all now, plain enough. 
You needn’t be afraid of my bothering you 
ever again about the matter. I don’t want 
that you should come to dislike me, outright. 
I ’ll not speak to you of love after this, but as 
"to stopping caring for you, you niusn’t ask 
that. Unless I was to stop breathing! which” 
—with a i^athos of jiain that touched Pliemie 
strangely—“would be the best and most com¬ 
fortable thing all around for me to do in the 
circumstances!” 

“You shall not say that!” Phemie’s fingers 
slid into his in unthinking and sisterly com- 
i:)assion. “You have a work to do in life, and 
you will be very useful and happy some day.” 

“Maybe so. If I ever have a chance to do 
anything to make you happy, I may grow to 
be contented. I won’t keep you standing in 
the cold. Let me ring the bell for you! Good¬ 
night ! I am not fit to meet any of them, just 
yet. Don’t fret over what you have done. 
You ’ve been kind and honorable. I respect 
you more than I ever did before. Good-by!” 

Phemie sent a pitying look after him. He 
was like his Cousin Seth—tall and angular. 
The speciality of the family, physically, seemed 
to be angles, as many, and as shari^ as the hu¬ 
man frame was capable of displaying. Joe 
“clumiied” in his gait; his coat did not fit his 
figure, and it was not the tailor’s fault that it 
hung in ungraceful folds. Phemie could not 
imagine him arrayed in chain armor, or steel- 
plated corslet and greaves, visor down, clasi)- 
ing his steed with his mailed knees and career¬ 
ing like a whirlvdnd against his opponent, to 
establish her claim as Queen of Love and 
Beauty, on the day of the Tournament, but she 
said, with her aching heart, while her eyes 
filled with tears, that not many of the world’s 
knighted heroes carried within their bosoms 
such wealth of true and gentle chivalry. 

(To be continued.) 


A GOOD conscience is to the soul what health 
is to the body—it i^reserves a constant ease 
and serenity 'vv'ithin us, and more than coun¬ 
tervails all the calamities and afflictions which 
can possibly befall us.—A ddison. 


OUR HEARTS. 

BY L. M. A. 

Concealed within each human breast 
Are chambers vast and deep. 

Where eye of stranger ne’er may rest, 

Ne’er may see what welcome guest 
Gladly there we keep. 

Or see what ghosts of joys long fled 
Silent wander there; 

Haunting those chambers, as the dead 
The churchyard, when the day has fled, 
Ghastly, once so fair. 

Our hearts have nooks, where bright and sweet 
Hopes of ©urs may hide; 

And whether storm and winter sleet 
Are round us, or the sunlight sweet, 

Ever they abide. 

And memories, too, of long ago 
Gather in each breast; 

Veiled, lest the scornful world should know 
And smile because we love them so, 

Sacred they, and blest. 

And so our si)irits, clad in veils 
Walk on earth below ; 

The deepest grief the heart conceals, 

What hopes and fears it ne’er reveals, 

Only God may know. 

For some wo’ve loved and trusted long. 
Kindred to our souls. 

We lift the outer veil, and they 
See somotliing of ourselves, that lay 
Hid by curtain folds. 

But all is not revealed on earth ; 

Human hearts are deep ; 

And ever keep we sacred things 
Hid from each eye, but his who brings 
“ To his beloved sleep.” 

So live wc, strangers and unknown. 

In this world of ours; 

But where tlie light of God doth glow 
Heart to heart that light will show 
In the heavenly bowers. 


INFLUENCE OF HAPPINESS OYER 
THE MIND. 

It should never be forgotten that the happier 
a child is the cleverer he will be. This is not 
only because, in a state of happiness, the mind 
is free, and at liberty for the exercise of its 
faculties, instead of spending its thoughts and 
energies in brooding over troubles; but also 
because the action of the brain is stronger when 
the frame is in a stute of hilarity; the ideas are 
more clear; impressions of outward objects are 
more vivid; and the memory will not let them 
slip. This is reason enough for the mother to 
take some care that she is the cheerful guide 
and comforter of her child. If she is anxious 
or fatigued, she will exercise some control over 
herself, and speak cheerfully, and try to enter 
freely into the subject of the moment; to meet 
the child’s mind, in short, instead of making 
him sink for want of companionshii^. 
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ANCIENT COVERING FOR THE FLOOR. 

The first carpet was probably tlie skin of a 
wild beast laid down on tbe clay floor of a hut 
constructed of mud and wattles or loose stones 
carelessly piled together. Those fierce hunters 
and shepherds ■who founded Home, and who, 
even when the Koman llepublic was settled 
and powerful, used to come down from their 
moimtains and terrify the soft Greek colonists 
of the Campania out of their wits, were the 
very men to use the skin of a wolf or a deer 
for carpet. Lord Maculay might have added 
such an accessory to his brilliant word-picture 
of an early Boman interior—when the largest 
lamj) was lit, and the chestnuts glowed in the 
embers, and the Idd turned on the spit, and 
the goodman and his sons trimming their bows 
and arrows, or adjusting a plume to their hel¬ 
met, listened with Aveeping and Avith laughter 
to the story of how Avell the bridge Avas kept 
by Horatius in the great days of old. Ea^cii 
wh(in Borne Avas at the height of its grandeur 
and magnificence, that AAuld-beast carpet kept its 
place in their interior decoration. Such car¬ 
pets Avere spread in th6 dainty halls of Pom¬ 
peiian houses for the Domina to rest her pretty 
feet, or for the naked slave-children to dance 
upon. But the skin grcAv to be that of a lion 
or tiger. It Avas lined with perfumed leather 
from Mauritania, and the claws were of gold 
or silA^er. It Avas only in the decadence of 
Borne, Avhen excess of luxury had brought 
about efieminacy and corruption, that from the 
laA*ish East came bales of gloAA'ing carpets, and 
rich silken stuffs for hangings. The Boman 
republican, honest, austere, and chaste, wanted 
neither panelled door nor AA'oven arras to his 
chamber; but the Boman emx^eror, AAdth his 
infinite dissoluteness, came to need curtains of 
Tyrian hue and Syrian fabric to A-eil the por¬ 
tals of his harem. And then came the Barba¬ 
rians and SAvept CA’erything away. The early 
Christians killed classic art; but the Goths, 
the Huns, and the Franks killed domestic 
elegance and comfort. Carpets Avholly dis¬ 
appeared from the West, and, until the full 
sunshine of the Benaissance, Avere almost un¬ 
known in Europe. The Bois Faineants of 
France Avere content Avith fresh straw in their 
palaces. Even our Queen Bess’s keeping-room 
was strcAvn Avith rushes. Tapestry AA^eaAung 
had, mdeed, become a manufacture of great 
importance in the Loav Countries, but uphol¬ 
sters never dreamed of laying doAvn tapestries 
Avhich Avere to be walked upon. Floors were 
made in marble and costly mosaic, and intri¬ 
cate marqueterie; but to this day Italy is the 
most cari^etless country in Europe: and even 
in France, Avithiii the recollection of the pre¬ 
sent generation, a draAAuug-room carpeted in 
its entire length and breadth was a curiosity. 
There Avas, perhaps, a small square in the cen¬ 
tre, and another by the fire-place ; but the rest 


was prettily-arranged oak planking, duly pol¬ 
ished every morning Avith beeswax by the frot- 
teur, who, for that i)urpose, attached a pair of 
scrubbing-brushes to his feet, and slid about in 
a pas seal des patineurs. The stairs of the 
French house, even of the best class, Avere 
equally destitute of carpet, and the treacher¬ 
ous slipperiness of both stairs and flooring Avas 
provocative of the most involuntary gymnas¬ 
tics on the part of the inexperienced visitor. 

•You “ shinned” your way up to the first floor 
as though you Avere ascending the Scala Santa, 
and it Avas in the position of a Siamese on all 
fours that you entered the presence of jMadame 
la Comtesse. As for your bedroom, the floor 
Avas neither carpeted nor planked; it Avas 
simply paA^ed Avith red tiles, very cool and 
pleasant in the summer, but far from agreeable 
to the feet in winter. 

While the West was sunk in barbarism, the 
East Avas beautifully carpeted, and these de¬ 
lightful adjuncts of comfort and luxury neces¬ 
sarily followed in the train of the Mohammedan 
conquerors, Avho, dmlng the dark ages, oa' erfan 
a portion of Europe. In the ‘‘dark ages” all 
Avas light at Constantinople, and Damascus, and 
CordoA’^a, and Granada. We ordinarily, but, I 
think, rashly, assume that the renewed use of 
carpets Avas brought to the West by the knights 
and barons returning from the crusades. We 
are not of this opinion. The Crusaders brought 
very little back with them, either of a moral or 
a physical nature. Carpets, AAuth a hundred 
other luxuries, came to us through the com¬ 
merce of Venice AA'ith India and the East. At 
a time when thousands of Italian princes and 
nobles were shivering in Avdnter on the icy 
marble floors of their i:)alaces, the saloons of 
Venice AA’ere thicldy and richly carpeted, and 
the use of these stuffs sloAvly penetrated through 
the countries supplied with commodities by the 
merchants of the Most Serene Bepublic. 

As regards tapestry, lU’operly so called—that 
is to say, the imitation of painting in woA'en 
stuffs or needleworked stuff—it has a strong 
claim to bo considered an invention, if not jxj- 
culiar and original to Europe, at least one 
Avliich, from the earliest times, has been ac¬ 
climatized in the West. The most important 
establishment in the Avorld for artistic tai^estry 
is that of the Gobelins, and of the display mjide 
by this imperial manufactory at the Paris Ex- 
liibition, a brief notice may not be out of place. 

The Gobelins Tapestry Works can scarcely 
1x3 mentioned AAdthout reference to the cognate 
Imperial Manufactory of Porcelain at SeA'res. 
Thej^ are inA'ariably classed together; and in 
the Exhibition Ave find the superb saloon Avhicli 
contains the products of ScAnres most appropri¬ 
ately draped Avith Gobelins tapestry. The 
manufactory itself is in the Bue Moufletard, 
Paris, and here are made not only the famous 
“Gobelin,” but the less celebrated carpets 
called “de la SaAmmierie.” The building Avais 
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originally the Garde Meuble of the crown. In 
1GG2 all the weavers, dyers, embroiderers, and 
designers, who worked in the Louvre, the Sa- 
vonnerie, and the Tuileries were collected at 
the Gobelins, and the new organization was 
forzirally installed under the patronage of the 
Grand Mouarqne. Francis the First had pre¬ 
viously established a manufactory of tapestry 
at Fontainebleau; Henry the Second's crafts¬ 
men worked at the Hospital of the Trinity; and 
Henry the Fourth established liis tapissiers 
aftci' the expulsion of the Jesuits at the con¬ 
vent in the Rue St. Antoine. When the R. R. P. 
P. came back, the tapissiers were fain to move 
to the Palais des Tournelles, near the Place 
Royale. It is good, however, when we mark 
the definite settlement of these artisans by 
Louis the Fourteenth in the building of the 
Rue Mouffetard, which had belonged to a 
wealthy family of dyers called Gobelin, to re¬ 
member that the tai)issier ordinaire of the great 
king was the father of a certain Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, otherwise known as Moliere. 

The first Director of the Gobelins was the 
famous painter of ceilings, Charles Le Brmi. 
Among his assistants were Blin de Fontenay 
and Baptiste Monnoyer, the flower-j)ainters, 
and that Dutchman, Yandermeulen, who used 
to paint battle-pictures on the soles of Louis 
the Fourteenth’s shoes. 

The illustrious portrait-painter, Mignard, 
succeeded Le Brun, and among the other di¬ 
rectors have been Coypel and Oudry, the ani¬ 
mal painter. Boucher, too, of pink nymph and 
Cupid notoriety, ruled the roost here in Louis 
the Fifteenth’s days, and did his best to ruin 
the manufactory by insisting that nothing but 
his own meretricious pictures should be copied. 
During the Revolution little was done ; but the 
manufactory was not wholly suppressed. Un¬ 
der the Empire the cold hand of sham class¬ 
icism was laid upon the Gobelins, as upon every 
other art-work which Hapoleon I. could touch, 
and the big-bodied, soulless comi^osition of 
David and Vien were copied by the acre. The 
manufacture languished under the Restoration 
and ISIonarchy of July, but new life and spirit 
have been infused into the Gobelins by Napo¬ 
leon III, 


He who receives a good turn should never 
forget it; he who does one should never re¬ 
member it.—C HARROW. 

There is scarce any lot so low, but there is 
something in it to satisfy the man whom it 
has befallen; Providence ha^ung so ordered 
things, that in every man’s cup, how bitter 
soever, there are some cordial drops —some 
good circumstances, which, if wisely extracted, 
are sufficient for the purpose he wants them— 
that is to make him contented, and if not 
happy, at least resigned.— Sterxe. 


PHILIP. 

BY M-. 

“Kexxeth,” said my father, as he left the 
room, “step into the library before you go to 
bed; I want to speak to you.” 

I was in no hurry to bring the evening to a 
close. Lounging over the backgammon-board 
with Cousin Cecily, and listening to the songs 
Miss Harmon, ray father’s ward, was practis¬ 
ing in the other room, was much more to my 
taste than talking over our i^lans for my future 
life. But Cecily was one of the prompt sort; 
when the game was finished she closed tlie 
board and insisted upon my going to myfirther. 

“Well, Kenneth,” he said, as I seated my¬ 
self, “how do you like Nora Harmon?” 

The question sounded so oddly, coming from 
my father, who was accustomed to speak di¬ 
rectly to the point in a business conversation, 
that I stared blankly at him, relocating, “Nora 
Harmon ?” 

“Yes,” he said; “you have been at home 
three weeks. What do you think of her ?” 

“She’s well enough,” said I; “why? Is 
she my long-lost sister?” 

“ Don’t be a fool,” suggested my father. 

“No, sir,” I dutifully replied. 

“ She’s worth seventy-five thousand dollars,” 
continued he; “ now do you see ?” 

“ Can’t say that I do,” said I. “ She is en¬ 
gaged, isn’t she?” 

“Who told you that?” asked my father, 
sharply. 

“ Why, no one, precisely. But all the town 
says she and Tom Hilliard will make a match. 
I am sure that is an engagement ring she 
wears.” 

“ It is not. Y'ou may set your mind at rest 
on that score. Y'oung Hilliard spoke to me a 
month ago, and I told him plainly that when 
lie could offer her a house to live in, it would 
be time to talk of that. She does not think 
of such a thing.” 

“Are you sure?” I asked. “They say she 
never goes out without meeting him some¬ 
where.” 

“ That is just what I wanted to speak,about. 
She doesn’t care for him now, but no one knows 
wliat may happen if this goes on ; and of course 
I shall be held responsible. So I think I will 
send her to your Uncle Barton’s for a while. 
Hilliard can’t follow her there.” 

“Can’t he?” I answered, indifferently. 

“If he does, it will do him no good. Barton 
won’t let him come to the house, and you can 
see that she does not go out alone.” 

“I?” 

“Yes, you,” he replied. “Of course you 
will go with her?” 

“ And put off studying law to play duenna ?” 

“Don’t pretend to be stupid. You will not 
find many girls like Nora, to say nothing of 
saving her from such an idle scamp as Hilliard. ” 
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“And to say still less of tlie seventy-live 
thousand. Well, I’ll go.” 

So, in less than two weeks Miss Harmon and 
I found ourselves comfortably settled at Uncle 
Barton White’s farm-house. I began to think 
the post of duenna was not so bad, after all. 
We were near the sound; and with driving, 
lishing, bathing, and rowing, the time passed 
quickly. Poor Hilliard made but one attemi:)t 
to disturb our peace. One evening, just after 
dark, as Uncle Barton and I were smoking in 
the veranda, a gentleman rode up. 

“ Helloa!” Uncle Barton called out. 

“ Helloa!” returned the stranger; “ does Mr. 
White live here ?” 

“Bart White does,” was the answer; “is he 
the chap?” 

“Is Miss Harmon staying here?” 

“ Is your name Hilliard?” queried my uncle. 

The stranger hesitated, and then answered in 
the affirmative. 

“Well, my orders are not to let you in. I 
never turned a visitor away in my life, and I 
won’t begin now ; so if you ’ll come in you ’re 
welcome; but you can’t see Hora.” 

“Good-night, then,” said Hilliard; and de¬ 
parted. 

“ Why didn’t you tell me who it was?” said 
Uncle Barton. 

“How could I? I never saw him before; 
and, besides, it is dark.” 

“He’s a clever-spoken fellow. But he’d 
ought to be more’n that to come after Nora. 
Seems to me she’s rather sweet on you, ain’t 
she? It Avouldn’t be a bad spec for you, young 
man.” 

I exclaimed instantly that I could never be 
influenced by such a motive ; but Miss Harmon 
was a nice girl. 

“Miss Harmon !” repeated Uncle Bart, with 
the most profound contempt; “why can’t you 
call i:)eople by their christened names ? I al¬ 
ways do. Helloa!” as two figures came stum¬ 
bling* round the corner of the house, talking 
loudly and angrily. 

“Pete and Jake, drunk as fools. What do 
you want?” 

“ Want our rights,” stammered one. 

“W611, you won’t get ’em here. I ain’t a 
hangman,” answered Uncle Barton. 

“We ain’t agoin’ to work for no twenty dol¬ 
lars a month in hayin’. Marvin’s darkey gits 
two dollars a day.” 

“Just turn in and go to sleep, and we ’ll talk 
it over in the morning,” said my uncle. But 
this i)acific suggestion was a failure. The men 
were determined; so was Uncle Barton; and 
The next morning he found himself with only 
one man and four large fields ready for mow¬ 
ing. However, he was equal to the emergency, 
having had long experience. He rose early, 
drove off somewhere, and before ten o’clock 
had secured two men, and put them to work. 
I volunteered my assistance, but it was reject¬ 


ed ; so Nora and I drove off to spend the day 
with some friends. We did not return until 
evening; and as we entered, we heard voices 
speaking in the most unintelligible sounds 
tongue ever uttered. We stood a moment in 
the doorway and looked in. There sat Uncle 
Barton and one of the new men in the middle 
of the room, while the rest of the family were 
seated around, looking on in open-mouthed 
wonder. 

“Come, Kenneth,” said Uncle Barton. “You 
are a scholar, see if you can’t talk to Philip. 

I’m trying to find out who he is. He can’t 
understand me when I speak Dutch, and he 
don’t know the first word of English.” 

I sat down by “ Philip” and tried my lingual 
powers. I treated him to some choice selec¬ 
tions from Woodbury’s Course with the Ger¬ 
man ; I tried various extracts from Yasquelli’s 
Erench; I even ventured on a little Spanish, 
and a few Italian phrases, trembling lest they 
might be the right ones, and I should be ex¬ 
pected to continue the conversation. The 
number of languages I spoke made a deep im¬ 
pression upon the assembled family, but none 
at all upon Philip. He laughed a great deal, 
and although he occasionally caught at a word, 
e\idently did not understand. As soon as I 
stopped talking he took up a slate which lay 
on the table, and began to tell us a long story 
in some unknown tongue, illustrating it ■with 
equally incominehensible diagrams. The words 
“Victor Emanuel” and “Garibaldi” occurring 
frequently, we concluded that the story must 
have been very interesting if we could only have 
understood it; so we listened attentively. He 
seemed pleased, and kept on talking for a long 
time, utterly oblivious of the fact that we knew 
no more of bis language than he of ours. 

Being occupied with other things, we took no 
farther notice of Philip, until, on Sunday morn¬ 
ing, we were surprised to see him in church. 
However, this was an innocent, if an unex- 
l-jected, proceeding; we did not think much of 
it. But in the afternoon Uncle Barton came 
into the sitting-room, and told us that Philip 
was hard at work in the kitchen, writing a 
letter, and talking about Garibaldi. The chil¬ 
dren rushed out to see, and jn-esently came 
back, saying the letter was finished, and he 
wanted an envelope. This rendering it practi¬ 
cable for me to see wliat was going on A\dthout 
lowering my dignity by any exhibition of curi¬ 
osity about such a person, I got one, and took 
it out to him. He was as good-natured as ever; 
indeed, his face was on a broad grin most of the 
time; and as I handed him the envelo^De I 
glanced—accidentally, of course—at the writ¬ 
ing. It was in German, but I could distinguish 
the words “soldat” and “ Garibaldi” in large 
letters in many ifiaces. He i)roduced a piece 
of red sealing-wax, and after carefully folding 
the letter and putting it in the envelope, secured 
it -with nine large seals; after which he pro- 
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ceeded to direct it to His Majesty Victor Eman¬ 
uel, Mexico, in America. Then he handed it 
to me, saying, “post?” I nodded my head, 
and went hack tro the sitting-room. 

“Uncle liarton,” said I, “look here! That 
man’s crazy.” 

“Stuff!” said my uncle. “He’s a tip-top 
fellow to work. What makes you think that ?” 

I handed him the letter. 

“I siipjDOse he’s been a soldier, and wants a 
pension, or something,” said he. 

“If he had been in Garibaldi’s army, he’d 
know better than to direct to Victor Emanuel 
in America,” I suggested; but tliis argument 
was totally without effect. My uncle brought 
forward a much better one. 

“I think there’s something queer about him, 
myself,” he said. “He’s got books in his 
room, two or three of ’em. And he washes his 
face and hands every morning, and that’s what 
none of ’em ever do.” 

“Yes, and he talks and laughs to himself,” 
said Cousin Mary. 

“Last night, when I went to look for Hora, 

I heard some one laughing, and I looked in the 
barn door, and there he was all alone.” 

“I’m afraid of him, ’ ’ said Aunt Kate. ‘ ‘ Sup¬ 
pose he should come down stairs some night 
and murder us all?” 

“ Lock the door of the stairway,” said Uncle 
Barton. 

“ I can’t. The lock’s broken. Do send him 
away.” 

“By Jiminy!” was the answer. “He’s no 
more crazy ’n I am. I ain’t afraid of him, nor 
a dozen like him.” 

“But I am,” said Mary. 

“And I,” said Aunt Kate and the children 
together. 

“Then lock your doors. Don’t talk like a 
set of geese,” and Uncle Barton walked off in 
disgust. 

When we went to our rooms I noticed that 
every door was shut and locked, although we 
generally left them open a little way, in the hot 
weather, for the sake of the air. But my door 
had no lock; so, discretion being out of the 
question, I tried the worse part of valor, and 
left the door ajar, as usual. Then I went to 
sleep and dreamed of the Deering murder, and 
of Philip. After a while I woke up with a 
confused sense of footsteps and voices some¬ 
where near me. I thought I heard a door open 
and shut; and, looking towards my door, I saw 
a faint light which gradually grew brighter and 
brighter. It flashed across me in an instant. 
Somebody—Philip, and perhaps a companion, 
was coming down the garret stairs with a light. 
And all the doors were locked, and everybody 
was asleep. I rose, and went cautiously toward 
the light; I put out my hand to take hold of 
the door, and touched—the window. The foot¬ 
steps and voices were part of my dream; the 


light was only the nfoon coming gradually out 
from behind the clouds. 

I silently resolved to pay no more attention 
to the “ voices of the night,” come what might; 
and was soon sleeping so soundly that I did 
not awake until the breakfast beU rang, and 
Charlie rushed into my room ^vith the follow¬ 
ing announcement:— 

“Kora’s gone, and Philip’s gone, and he 
isn’t Philip, but Mr. Hilliard, and they ’re mar¬ 
ried!” 

So my dream was not all a dream, after all. 
But I bore it. Strangely enough, my first 
thoughts were not of the lost seventy-five thou¬ 
sand; nor of poor Kora’s sad fate; wedded to 
the man she loved; nor of the wrath of my 
father and the ridicule of my friends. I thought 
of Cousin Cecily’s sweet, sober face, and won¬ 
dered what she would say. 


LOVE ME ALL. 

BY G. T. POWELL. 

Thou knowest I love with all my heart, 
Nor think it much to give all thine; 

Thou givest me not the smallest part. 
Unless thou make it wholly mine. 

Fear not that I shall fickle prove; 

AVith half my heart I could not love. 

I seek not with fond, jealous care 
The freedom of thy soul to bind; 

I know love would be free as air, 

And joys not in a slavish mind ; 

Thy wit, thy grace, to all be shown, 

Yet keep some thoughts for me alone. 

The sweet unconscious tenderness 
That from thy very nature fiows, 

I would not seek to shut up this. 

More than the sweetness of a rose j 

But all that is of right called love, 

That I, and I alone, must move. 


HEREAFTER. 

BY BARTON 3CEY BRISCOE. 

There comes a time in our affairs 
When we must stop for want of rest. 

For man has always found it best 
To sometimes lay aside his cares; 

And so, in God’s good time, arrives 
The flood-gate, shutting out our lives. 

Hard by the stream the dead have cross’d 
To reach the spirit’s vast domain, 

I sit and dream and dream again. 

Of those that I have loved and lost; 

And from within a voice so drear. 

Cries, “ They are there and you arc here.” 

And in my visions I have seen 
The faces of the dead appear, 

But they are there and I am here. 

And the river of Death between; 

And no man knows if I shall be 
Ever with them—or they with me. 


Prudence is that virtue by which we discern 
what is proper to be done under the various 
circumstances of time and place.—M ilton. 
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ON DU^Y. 

BY ISABELLA MEREDITH. 

“ It is God’s will, and I must submit.” 

Tliis pious utterance came from the lips of a 
woman on whose hair the moonlight rested, 
around whom floated the perfume of all the 
floral censers in the vast garden. Her voice 
was tremulous, yet firm. 

“Ellen, Ellen, when will you learn that you 
are a free agent?” urged her companion, im¬ 
patiently. 

“I am not^ John, in this matter. Obedience 
is clearly my duty, here. 

“ Obedience which forces you to cast me off? 
Ellen, you have studied your Bible to little 
purpose, if you do not know that a wife 
shoifld leave home and parents, to cling to her 
husband.” 

“I am not your wife, John.” 

“Not my wife ? Then love, and vows, hopes, 
kisses, and prayers all go for nothing! It is 
only the ‘ I will,’ spoken before the priest—only 
that momentary clasping of hands that would 
make you a wife 1 Ellen, I tell you that you 
became my wife -with the first kiss—do you re¬ 
member that first kiss, dear?—that you gave 
me.” 

She faltered and trembled. 

“Ah!” he said, in the sweet, persuasive 
tones that had moved her, “my darling, do 
not persist in your cruel purpose, and wrong two 
hearts, and break one utterly. If you will, 
weigli my claim against his, and choose that 
which will bring you most happiness.” 

“Oh! you Jcnoiu, John, on whom my choice 
would fall?” she asked, so pleadingly he could 
only comfort her with his gentle— 

“I know-, darling.” 

“Then be sure that only because I feel it to 
be a stern duty—owed to them whose child I 
am—do I crush out all my heart to do their bid¬ 
ding. Be sure of that, John. 

For a long minute his eyes searched her fair 
face, and she saw in them the soft love-light 
slowly die, and a stern, hard look came, under 
which she quailed \fisibly. 

“Ellen, I cannot believe you capable of tri- 
fliiig with me, now. The woman who could 
yield so much to could not commit that 
wrong! If you sin here, it is from an igno¬ 
rance so pitiable—poor child!—that I must 
not be harsh. Look deep into the heart you 
have told me was mine, and tell me if there 
lurks in it the shadow of a hope that I can van 
you from this cruel course you are set upon?” 

“ There is none,” she answered, faintly. “I 
must go on!” 

“Have you thought well of all the shame?” 
he broke in, hoarsely. “ Of how you must de¬ 
ceive this man who takes you to his heart— 
your place being here?” 

“ If there be shame for me, the saints have 
borne greater, and shall I shrink from duty 


through an unworthy fear? That were, in¬ 
deed, a shame too great to bear. But I will 
not deceive him—he shall know”— 

“Ellen, Ellen! respect my love, respect my 
bitter grief and shame! You have no right to 
tell him how my heart is bowed down and left 
desolate, that his home may be bright with an 
abiding love. In so far, at least, you have a 
duty towards me, the outcast, and, though you 
will not hear my prayers, your dare not despise 
your potent watchword!” 

“John, you are very cruel!” she murmured, 
as if the unwilling words were forced from her 
pale lips. 

He laughed bitterly. “Cruel, am I? Have 
we changed rCles so soon ? But there, my dar¬ 
ling, my little trembling dove”—^lie stopped 
short, groaning. “I forget—not mine! You 
see my heart has grown so wonted to its liajv 
piness, it is slow to learn that misery is to be 
its portion henceforth! Forgive me, Ellen, if 
I speak bitterly; I would not pain you, but— 
my love dies hard ! What, tears ? O, Ellen, 
for your own sake now—not mine alone—I ask 
you to pause and think again of what you are 
doing.” 

“John, you try me to the full extent of my 
endurance; you probe my heart to the quick! 
Well for me that I have something mightier 
than my own human weakness to lean upon 
in this aAAfful hour, or I should earn your last¬ 
ing contempt and my own! You say truly 
that Duty is my watchword, then how can I 
waver? Do not prolong this agony. I must 
go my way, and you yours. Let us part.” 

“ Child, go your way, and Heaven send that 
your path lead not to martyrdom. There, the 
death-warrant is signed !” He wi’ung her prof¬ 
fered hand, and flung it from him with a groan. 
“Oh! that I could tear that fair, child’s face 
out of my heart! The memory of the smiles 
and kisses that sweetened the past will but 
poison the future.” 

She heard him, but wisely crushed back a 
sob that shivered on her lijis. In a moment he 
had turned from the struggle calm and cour¬ 
teous, with the gentle voice and bearing she 
had loved so well, and thrilled at long before 
the time when they came to have no secrets 
from each other. 

“Ellen, my pride is powerless here, because 
I know that you love me even while you deal 
so with me. Long ago I gave you my heart 
and life to do what you would with them. You 
will that the heart should die and the life pass 
on unblest. I held you in my heart as my 
wife, and gave you all her rights; but we do 
not think alike on many points, and you cast 
away the crown and the love, thinking your 
first duty not yet mine. I cannot strive Avith a 
woman; my strength seems misplaced so op¬ 
posed. I Avill protest against your determina¬ 
tion no longer, but bid you choose your own 
road to hai^piness. If in the future you should 
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find that you had i^iistaken duty, I i)ity you, 
for you will find that it involved a deep wrong 
to others, and you will sufter. Forgive me if, 
in my pain, I have forgotten you—it is the first 
time, FUen.*^ 

In the silence she fancied a light touch fell 
uiion her hair, the bright hair he so loved, then 
she heard a fervent, low-breathed— 

“God bless you!” 

When she dared to look up she was alone. 
Awhile she waited among the odorous flowers— 
her eyes uplifted beyond the stars, her lips 
moving without sound. 

And so it was that John Kemiior and Ellen 
Tynsdale, fond lovers, and faithful though they 
were, x^Jtrted, and the hard and hoi)eless word 
“Forever” arose between them, a grim wall 
which there was no x^assing. 

Ellen Tynsdale was the only child of Ncav 
E ngland x^a,rents. She had inherited the cast 
of mind and character which education had 
done its utmost to develox:) into the same un¬ 
flinching, stern regard for duty; also the some¬ 
what one-sided view of that Christian x^rinciple 
that threw the Puritanic characteristics into 
such strongly sombre relief, as contrasted with 
the brilliant and rollicking cavalier and royal¬ 
ist, in the days when x^retty orange-girls basked 
in the light of the royal smile at Whtte Hall, 
and the Pound Head party bemoaned the death 
that had left them leaderless. Those wrang¬ 
lers and their strifes were long dead, but their 
deathless principles, cropping out here among 
New England valleys, centuries later, had 
X)Ower to part a tender, clinging girl from a 
brave and faithful lover. 

It seemed as if her character had imbibed 
something from the bleak blue hills that shut 
in her home from the rugged, rock-strewn val¬ 
ley, with its sterile soil; she was so sternly set, 
so unyielding, so hopelessly in earnest, for one 
with so fair a face, a smile so faintly sweet, 
and eyes so trustingly tender. 

Her father refused the consent John Kemx^er 
asked, briefly and without reason, unless to 
tell her, “I have set my heart on seeing you 
the wife of Alan ^Yyverton; he is worthy of 
you, and so married you will be resi^ected and 
hax^py,” was to give her a reason. The mother 
ax)X-)ealed to—for Ellen did not yield without a 
struggle—had no answer excex^t her husband’s, 
as became a worthy helpmeet. “ Your father 
knows best. You are too young to set your 
judgment against his 1” But, woman-like, she 
descended to details. “Mr. Wyverton is a 
worthy man, old enough to guide your youth, 
steady, and settled in life. He is a ‘ professor,’ 
respected in the church, and of consequence in 
the society. He is a man of substance, more¬ 
over, and offers you a good home. What has 
John Kemx^er?” Ellen was too wise to an¬ 
swer “his xn-ofession,” which was equivalent to 
“ nothing” just then; and the words “ talent” 
or “genius” representing no quotable stock. 


no XJii-yiug investment, stood so far below the 
tjiiigible good of railway coux:)Oiis, and bonds, 
and mortgages, that it was worse than useless 
to suggest them. So like many another she 
had to sit silent and see her fate mangled and 
misshapen for her by others. 

The, discarded lover went his way. True to 
the nobility of his manhood, to the love in his 
writhing heart, he uttered no groan; he ac- 
cexited the fate in silence, and left Ellen in 
X^eace to fulfil the part she had chosen. 

If she ever faltered, which she may have done 
in the dark, unhax^py midnight, his silence, his 
absence, made her feel that it was too late. If 
she grew x^ale, who was always like a white 
rose for fairness, she grew firmer also, when 
the wedding-day came round, and donned her 
bridal garments with a careful hand, showing 
no tremor. She had prayed, and read, and 
meditated herself into a strength sufficient for 
the hour, and iDerliax^s she was indeed blessed, 
as she fancied, not knowing, even then, how 
cruel a wrong she was doing her own heart, and 
his. 

The wedding guests said that Ellen Tyns¬ 
dale was the loveliest bride ever seen, and her 
very bridemaids, forgetful of the elderly, sober 
groom, sighed with envy of the stately great 
mansion and the wealth of which Ellen was 
become the mistress. 

She bore the greetings, the ceremony, the 
laughter, and congratulations well, but it was 
noticeable that she shivered throngh all her 
slender frame, that her lips grew ashy white 
and quivered, when the old minister formally 
and quaintly saluted her as “ Mistress AYyver- 
ton.” 

In the life that followed, the dreary weeks 
and months lengthening into years, the revela¬ 
tion came of what she had done. Tlie long 
days of sole comx)anionshix3 with him to Avhom 
she had bound herself, showed her by slow de¬ 
grees the full horror of her mistake. 

Underlying the simx^le severity of Ellen’s 
nature, were the fine instincts and delicate 
ax^i^reciativeness which toned it down to pure 
womanliness. Her soul revelled in the beau¬ 
tiful, and was keen to detect its presence in 
whatever form it takes. The perfumy breeze 
floating from the meadow, and gathering sweet¬ 
ness from myriad unseen, trembling bells; the 
glory of a sunset cloud; the quiet of a summer 
heaven, touched her with emotions she could 
not utter; and so, too, with music—Avith a 
X^oem; whereA^er Truth and Purity spoke, lived 
the beautiful for her, A\diether it found its ex¬ 
pression in art or nature. Her soul rose AAuthin 
her, as if its wings had burst their bonds, and 
then fell droox^ing, lifeless, through Avant of 
symi^athy. Her heart liad no companion for 
its necessities; her soul froze, blighted by the 
black frost of uncongeniality. 

A black season of self-torraentings came upon 
her. She well nigh grew morbid over the ‘ ‘ might 
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have been” wliicb she rashly dared to recall. 
Bitter, indeed, were her thoughts, strildng deep 
root into the bitterness of her days. 

Through all one summer Ellen neglected the 
garden which had been the pride and delight of 
her other years. Not a weed did she uproot, 
not a flower gather to bloom in her hair, or 
brighten the sombre rooms of her house. Yet, 
self-sown, the flowers grew among the weeds, 
and bloomed wildly, uutrimmed and strag¬ 
gling about the path. She still chose to walk 
there, in the summer twilight, contemplating 
the waste with a bitterness that had grown 
dearer than pleasanter thoughts to her now. 

One evening, standing before a stately lily, 
l>eautiful in its perfect flower, and shaking 
sweetness upon every ripple of the air, she 
seemed to recognize in it something of her 
former self—the lost stately calm and sweet¬ 
ness of her youth. Suddenly setting her 
slender foot upon its stem, she broke it, ex¬ 
claiming, with a jarring laugh:— 

“ ‘ The primrose on the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was—to /lim, 

And— it was nothing more /’ ” 

So she went in, and never cared to look again; 
but the next evening she came unawares to the 
spot, and found the lily scentless, withered, 
and trampled into the earth. She did not for¬ 
get the lily, but she refused the lesson. 

The days went by slowly enough, and hor¬ 
rible, ill their monotony, to her rebelling heart. 
There was no pause in the silent strife that 
wore upon her. And autumn came, with its 
mockery of bright fires on the hearth, foresha¬ 
dowing what the ^vinter nights would be; long, 
and silent; he sitting there dozing over liis 
newspaper, filling the quiet with the sonorous, 
long-drawn breathings of a weary man’s slum¬ 
ber ; she, oi3posite, more weary, speechless, in¬ 
tent 1113011 thought, or trying to escape it, while 
hor slight fingers were busied with some trifle 
of woman’s work. She thought it all over, as 
she sat in silence, shading her eyes. 

AJan, from a deep abstraction, suddenly 
looked up. “Wife,” he said, “that weedy 
si30t at the south of the house was where you 
grew your flowers, last year, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Have you given it up ?” 

“'The flower garden? yes. I have enough 
to do within the house, and gardening tires me 
more than it used, I think.” 

“ It’s a capital piece of land, capital; a great 
shame to have it run to waste. Tell you what 
’tis, Mrs. Wyverton, I’ve a mind to turn the 
plough in there, this fall, and in the sjiring plant 
it to cabbages. There is a demand for them in 
the market, and it’s a good plan to make the 
ground pay its o^vn taxes, and a profit too, if it 
will. What do you say ?” 

“As you please, of course,” she replied, in- 
difterently. 

She stole away while he was napping by tne 


fire, and walked down the. paths. The moon¬ 
light showed her the weeds still rank, the 
flowers all blackened and dying from the early 
frosts. “ Like my life, like my life 1” she mui'- 
mured, as the dismal wind blew aroimd her., 
laden with no odors from the dead flowers she 
had failed to tend. Sitting down on the low 
stone wall at the foot of the garden, wrai3i3ing 
her shawl closer around her, and smiling some¬ 
what bitterly, she said:— 

“ The cabbages will be better tended! I have 
proved to be but a poor husbandman.” 

The conscience that was not dead within her 
stirred, giving assent, and brought her to the 
tribunal to answer for her failure. 

“What path brought you to this?” it de¬ 
manded of her. “Was it the path of duty? 
Then why do you faint by the way ? The de¬ 
mands of duty are as potent now as then. Has 
your strength failed so soon after the sacrifice, 
that you cannot obey? What is it in your 
heart, where love once ruled ? Bitterness and 
rebellion ! And you, so strong to hush the de¬ 
spairing cry of love, have you no strength to 
quell these unruly guests that mar yoiu* wo¬ 
manhood? Have you mistaken, as he told 
you?” * 

“ Oh, no, no!” she cried at that. “ I suffered 
too much! It cannot be that I erred there I” 

“Then live in error no longer; having done 
so much for duty’s sake, do more,” the con¬ 
science within her urged—and she listened. 

Now it was that the true nobility of her 
nature rose and saved her from herself. She 
went back to the house, and in her chamber 
prayed humbly, as slie had not prayed for 
many months, and the heart from which her 
prayer sped held a simple, childlike faith that 
the needed help would be vouchsafed her. Her 
restoration to her old simple creed was the 
silent work of many i3rayers, and it went on 
with as many lets and liindrjinces as Christian’s 
progress, not Avanting in sloughs of despond, 
castles doubting, and giants despair, to Avaylay 
and Aveary her. She thought—so slow A\'as her 
progress, so many her retrogressions—that the 
time Avould ncA’er come Avhen the burden would 
drop from her shoulders; but she AA^ent on, 
and day by day gained some little stei3. She 
thought, “The lioAvers shall not giA'e ANmy to 
cabbages! I Avill teach him to find a dearer 
profit in beauty than in the rustle of bank¬ 
notes.” Then the old bitterness would arise in 
the scornful thought, “It is not pleasant to 
teach one’s husband that there are other needs 
than those which money can buy, other gains 
than those of filthy lucre.” Blushing with 
shame that the need Avas, and shamed to be so 
shamed, she sped to her kitchen, and did peiv- 
ance for the thought by making Avith her oaa’ii 
hands a delicate dessert of Avhich her husband 
AA’^as fond; even trying to take pleasure m his 
satisfaction Avhen he partook of it. 

Matters cannot go very Avidely Avrong in a 
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Jjoii.scliold wlicrc one member tries conscien¬ 
tiously to regulate liis life according to the rule 
of duty. "Where there had never been open 
discord there now abode a sweet i)eace, that 
was almost like happiness — the quiet-toned 
hapi^iness of i^uritanic growth, which goes hand 
in hand with thrift, order, and comeliness of 
life. 

Ellen suffered no more weeds m her garden, 
no more night-shade in her heart. She grew 
nearer to the beautiful, in taking it home to 
her bosom. Perhaps she never ceased to feel 
the burden, but she grew stronger to bear it; 
and with the increase of years she became less 
restive in the yoke, and lifted her heart in 
thanksgiving for what of peace and good fell 
to her lot. 

The fortunes of John Kemper changed when 
they had touched the profound of grief and dis¬ 
appointment. He had seen all the nearest ties 
of kinship severed by death, and lived hope¬ 
fully on. When finally he lost Ids love by a 
crueller blow than death, he lost hope, and 
drifted without eftbrt, a wrecked and tired- 
hearted man. To crown misfortune, a few 
months after Ellen Tynsdale became for him 
only !Mrs. Wyverton, another death left him 
the*means to be idle. There being no necessity 
to work, energy died out in him, and a genius 
was lost to the world. That his nature did not 
turn acrid, was owing to its inherent sweet¬ 
ness, and ho was too great, too true a man to 
turn cynic, though perhaps many of his moods 
took on a dash of wliolesome bitterness from 
the sorrow which had changed all the tenor of 
his life. Purposeless and restless, he roamed 
over the world, seeking and linding—nothing. 
He never entertained the possibility of replac¬ 
ing his love, but had a new face caught him un¬ 
awares, gladly would he have yielded his heart 
to the fresh wiles, and welcomed the new comer, 
who should make that desolation blossom again 
with the sweeter roses of maturer love. 

Men sometimes dre.am of old hopes and dead 
desires, and he—in the green balcony of many 
a German sun, with meerschaum between his 
lips, the sound of band-music in his ears, and 
the gleam of a river winding through purpling 
vineyards, pictured to his eyes—found liimself 
straying from the eager talk of a chamois hunt, 
or a legend of some daring iviUhchutz, and lost 
ill a dream of her. It was always his Ellen 
that came to him with her love-smile and a 
happy light in her eyes ; and always Mrs. "Wy- 
verton, suddenly appearing on tlie scene, who 
sent the vision away. Ho Avould awake shud- 
deringly, -svitli a sort of cold disgust, remem¬ 
bering whose arms enfolded her now, whose 
kisses warmed her lii)s. 

He did not pity her; he never kneAV her need 
of it in that dull, changeless life she led, where 
love brought not its own sweet variety. She 
would not have pitied his lonely life, had she 


witnessed its outward manifestations, shut out, 
as she was, from all sympathy with its hidden 
things. 

He bought a flower of a pretty grisette—he 
was always careful to purchase of a pretty one 
—on the hoxdevarde^ and wore it as gayly as a 
man might who had never worn the willow 
instead of a heartsease. He played at the 
gaming-tables at Ems, and lost, and won, and 
waltzed after at the ball, as carelessly as if his 
life had turned up only coideur de rose, and that 
was always the color that won. Ho quaffed 
great glasses of Hockheimer, visited art gallo 
ries, strolled ^^unter den Linden,'' and avoided 
no Hauptstrasse, whose pretty/raideiTis were to 
be met and complimented in the glance com¬ 
pounded of respect and admiration to which no 
fraideins the world over are utterly averse. 

Like the prince of the fairy tale, wherever 
the feather of chance led, there he followed, 
and ill the inirsuit of happiness he made ac¬ 
quaintance with a great number of her substi¬ 
tutes, and found them out at once. The life 
which might have mated his ran very difter- 
ently its slow course in the quaint, staid Kew 
England household on the other side of the 
world. 

The same feather chance led him, after years 
of wandering, on board a ship bound across the 
Atlantic. He felt no thrill of excitement or 
pleasure, for he had no home ties, save those of 
memory, and they promised nothing. A beau¬ 
tiful girl who strolled the deck by his side, and 
was piqued by his careless admiration into 
striving to win a deeper regard, caught this 
confession from his lips, one night while they 
leaned over the ship’s side watching the phos- 
Xfliorescent gleam of the waves. 

“ "Why do I return, then, do you ask, having 
no home ? Why leave the gay Old World, with 
its intoxicating charms, its holiday life, its mad 
revelry, its fascination ? It reminds me of the 
Masque of the Cholera—you remember? and 
so, by a natural transition of ideas, I think of 
the dead. Extremes meet. I am tired of the 
revelry of life which charms you; I must go 
and visit graves that lie in the Kew World. 
There are brambles on them that my tears have 
nourished, I must see if they be green.” 

The girl bit her lip in silence, and suspected 
a grave in his heart, and a bramble whose thorn 
rankled there. She teased him no more with 
her coquetries, but admitted into her bosom a 
guest more dangerous than all her little vani¬ 
ties—sympathy; and he grew to like her with 
a depth of feeling that made him wonder. 

He was sorry when the voyage was done. As 
they stood on deck, watching the spires of the 
city looming into sight, he told her so, and sur- 
X^rised a glitter in her eyes that took a x^risma- 
tic gleam as the sunlight fell athwart her dark 
lashes. A rich rose-red btirned upon her cheeks, 
her lips quivered as she tried to smile, the wo¬ 
man-instinct 'within her teaching her to hido 
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lier heart; forcing the poor, proud lips to crush 
hack the tell-tale sigh, and smile down the pain. 

And so, with renewed smiles, hand claspings, 
and lU’omises of meeting again, they went their 
several ways. 

After a brief dallying, John Kemper went 
home to the lonely house that had come to him 
■with his relative’s money. Erom the windows 
of his library—tho room he mostly inhabited, 
whose glass doors opened upon a green slope of 
lawn shadowed by great elms—he could see the 
great house ofthe AYyvertons, and Mrs. ^Yy- 
verton’s garden, lovely green terraces laden 
with masses ot brilliant color, among which 
bees hummed, birds fluttered, and a tiny foun¬ 
tain upflung jets of silvery 8j)ray and gleaming 
'tirches. 

He, lying under his elms, with his cigar, 
sometimes saw a figure passing to and fro 
among the flowers, but took no note. If it 
were Mrs. WyAxrton, why, Mrs. AYyverton 
was less to liim than Flora, and Flora was— 
he paused, not caring to fix her place in his 
heart and life, and so, perhajis, shut away all 
those sweet possibilities newly arisen; but the 
name was a spell, calling before him a fair face 
that would bloom transcendently lovely under 
the magic of wife and motherhood. The old 
dreamy look grew in his eyes, the garden and 
its lonely ministrant faded from his thought, 
and his cigar went out. 

Before John Kemper had seen a soul outside 
of his own domain, it was well known through¬ 
out the place that he was to marry a young lady 
from the city, and that they had returned to¬ 
gether from abroad that the fiancee might pre- 
.pare her trousseau, while-he should make ready 
a home for her reception. As he secluded him¬ 
self for days, ho grew to be an object of interest, 
and his appearance was eagerly waited for. 
One by one his old friends met and claimed 
him, and he drifted quietly back into that once 
familiar society. It was an old trick of his to 
charni easily, and they found he had not lost 
the gift in those years of foreign wandering 
that had brought him to maturity. 

One evening, at one of those impromptu ga¬ 
therings frequent in country life, he encoun¬ 
tered, for the first time, Mrs. Y^yverton. He 
paused to see if the pulses of his heart accele¬ 
rated, and found that their even beat was 
unchanged, before he made his way to her. 
‘‘Mrs. ^Yyverton,” he said, bending over her 
chair, “I remember that we were friends in 
years long gone, and I am come to see if I may 
lay a little claim uiDon your remembrance.” 

At the sound of his mellow voice she looked 
up, meeting the dark, handsome eyes, which 
were all of that face, with its foreign moustache 
and changed expression, that she knew. They 
were unaltered—the eyes under which she had 
smiled and thrilled of old. “Mr. Kemper!” 
was all she had voice for. 

11 li^i was startled at the face he saw for the 


first time as she looked up at him, he had the 
self-possession not to betray it. Bipened into 
a beauty her youth had merely shadowed forth, 
a serene loveliness that had grown upon her 
daily, she smiled softly out of her clear eyes 
upon him, and bade him welcome home. 

He had not looked for so fair and young a 
face under the white widow’s cap, nor for so 
slender and stately a figure as he beheld in tl>e 
trailing widow’s weeds. Alan 'Wyverton had 
gone home after long months of illness, through 
which his wife had faithfully nursed him, and 
it was her black-robed form John had idly 
watched passing to and fro among her flowers. 

“One ought to congratulate you, I suiDpose, 
Mr. Kemper, if the rumors that one hears are 
true,” said a young lady, turning to John, as 
Mrs. 'Wyverton’s eyes, faltering under the old 
familiar gaze, found refuge in her work. 

“Perhaps; but I cannot answer for anything 
so vague as rumors. What do they foresha¬ 
dow ?” 

“All manner of pleasantnesses, aj^proaching 
hymenial rites, bridal favors, and the like.” 

“Am I to be married, then?” asked John, 
vdth a smile. 

“Yes, so it seems. Am I to congratulate?” 
*^Ah! that is a question none can answer. 
Wait until you see if the step lead to hap¬ 
piness.”] 

Ellen, bending over her work, could not but 
hear and wonder if tire rumor for which he had 
no denial was true—but she learned no more. 

John never called at the widow’s house; 
never sought to rival the various suitors for her 
favor, in escorting her home from the different 
houses where they often met; yet he never 
failed to greet her with friendly warmth, nor 
to render her all the little courtesies he showed 
so impartially to others. He became, as he 
had formerly been, a great favorite in that 
quiet circle, and because of his occasional ab¬ 
sence, the unknown Flora unconsciously re¬ 
ceived many fervent anathemas, of which she 
was not altogether deserving. 

Ellen, waiting and watching, found that her 
heart beat fitfully if she expected to meet John 
Kemper and he did not come; she felt the flush 
come and go in her cheeks at the discussion 
of his affairs, that went on freely in his ab¬ 
sence ; she knew that the old love, hushed and 
hidden, but never dead through all those years, 
was lining and growing in her heart, and 
through that knowledge she grew timid and 
afraid. 

The gun was fired at Sumter; its boom re¬ 
verberated through every valley of Hew Eng¬ 
land, and the echo was caught and tossed 
among its hills. 

“If, in all my life, I have fiiiled to find any¬ 
thing to live for, here is something a man may 
be proud to die for!” exclaimed John K(?mp('r, 
in that moment when the sentiment of patriot¬ 
ism ran riot through the Kortb. 
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“Yon will go, then?” Ellen asked, quietly. 

“ I will go and fight,” he answered. 

“What need is there? Do you not believe 
that those who have already gone will indeed 
strangle this riot, they call rebellion, at its 
birth?” 

John slowly shook his head. “ I don’t know 
—I have nothing to do with that! I go be¬ 
cause duty calls every i)atriot to his place in 
the ranks. You yourself taught me the lesson, 
Mrs. Wyverton, when I was a boy. A hard 
lesson it was; and one for which I had no lik¬ 
ing at the time, but Duty is not so bitter now 
as then. Time rights the i^ast, and we live to 
laugh at pain, and to rather like the excite¬ 
ment of occasional tragedies I I beg your par¬ 
don!” he added, starting; “I’m afraid I was 
thinking aloud! Duty! yes, it is tho duty of 
every man, woman, and cliild, to lend whatso¬ 
ever of strength they possess to uphold the flag 
tliat has so long waved over our beloved coun- 
tiy.” He did not notice how suddenly the 
color had Aided from her face, when she gtv 
tliered strength to ask him when ho must go. 

“My regiment is to leave within the week. 
May I come to bid you good-by before I go ?” 

She assented, and waited; but he did not 
come, being ordered ofi’ suddenly. 

For a few months Mrs. Wyverton busied her¬ 
self with preparing lint and bandages, with 
army knitting and sewing; but when the news 
came of defeat, of over-crowded hospitals, of 
the helpless sick, wounded, and dying, she felt 
her old watchword “duty,” calling her to fa¬ 
miliarize herself with horrors which her accus¬ 
tomed hands might alleviate. 

For months she gave efficient aid among the 
corps of noble women, whose tender natures 
did not shrink, while the work was to be done, 
and their country to be served. At many a 
death-bed Ellen’s sweet voice had meted out 
the last comfort, the short prayer, and her 
hands had gently covered many a dead up¬ 
turned face. 

At last, when a year was almost gone, came 
the day she had dreaded and waited for with 
the prescience of love. Among the newly 
brought in, as she went her accustomed rounds 
tinough the wards, searching every pillow for 
one face, she found John Kemper lying pale 
aaid wasted, ill of hardship and exposure more 
than of the slight wounds w’hich the scattering 
fire had scored on his arm and brea.st. Ho 
knew her, and asked, languidly :— 

“ What brought you here, Ellen?” 

“ The same that brought you, John, love and 
duty.” 

He smiled, but could say no more. 

The surgeon shook his head over John, and 
aaiswered vaguely Mrs. Wyverton’s question. 
“ So many of them die of exhaustion,” he said. 
“He may weather it, if he has a strong con¬ 
stitution. We must be very careful of him; 
he may pull through with good nursing.” 


The good nursing he had at all events; and 
perhai^s that saved him, for he did not die, 
though he had a long and wearisome time of it. 

“If it had been the last battle,” he one day 
told his nurse, languidly, “ I would not care to 
live longer. Whatever the result, when the 
war is ended, I have nothing more to live for.” 

“O, John!” 

“Hot that I would throw, away my life reck¬ 
lessly, only that it is true; I really have no¬ 
thing in life to live for—no home, no wife, no 
hopes, no ambitions, or whatever it is that 
makes life tolerable to other men.” 

“You used to have ambitions,” she faltered. 

“Used!” he repeated, with sad scorn. “I 
used to have a love, and faith in it, and a nmn- 
ber of other boyish belongings. Yonder oak 
used to be an acorn, I suppose!” whereupon 
he fell a musing, and from that he fell asleep. 
Ho was very weak; and a little talking tired 
him out. 

With the patience of love, Ellen sat beside 
him, fanning him in his troubled sleep, brusli- 
ing away the buzzing insects that would have 
irritated him into feverish unrest, caring for 
him as only a loving woman could, and seek¬ 
ing to conceal it from him with all the quiet 
tact of a sensitive and delicate nature. But 
with his slowly returning strength, John re¬ 
gained his old habit of quiet observance. Com¬ 
ing one morning from her early walk, she laid 
upon his pillow a bunch of gi’asses and wild 
flowers, all dewy, and smelling of green fields, 

. “Thank you for maldng me a partaker in 
your pleasure,” ho .said, playing with the pur¬ 
ple plumes of grass, and smiling curiously into 
her face. “ Are you quite well tliis morning?” 

“Quite well,” she answered. 

“ Why do you stay with me now, Ellen ? I 
am getting well, thanks to your good care; and 
there must be x)lenty of poor fellows in worse 
plight than I, needing the office of this kind 
hand.” Ho watched her keenly. 

“I am ‘on duty,’” she answered, a faint 
color growing in her cheeks. 

“Only that!” he sighed. “Oh, when can I 
go ‘on duty’ too? To lie here useless, day 
after day, is so wearisome!” 

Ellen sat very quietly. She could not trust 
herself either to look ux) or to essay a word of 
comfort, just then. 

He took her flowers in his wan fingers pre¬ 
sently, and gazed into the pink cups of the wild 
roses. “Ellen, you were always fond of flowers; 
many a time has the sight of one recalled you 
to my thoughts; many a time have I bought 
one of a flower-girl, for the sake of the associa¬ 
tion. Do you remember the old garden at 
home—yoiu* garden—where the roses almost 
ran riot that summer when—when you told me 
I must go, and I obeyed you?” 

“ You are cruel, John!” she cried, -withiflead- 
ing hands outspread. “ Can you not forgive ?” 

“ I do—I have forgiven, long, long ago! Did 
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you think I reproached you, Ellen ? That were 
base, indeed! Yet, if I have been cruel, as you 
say—although it was not meant—I 'will entreat 
you to pardon me. 'Will you, Ellen?” He 
raised his dark eyes, radiant with tenderness, 
and the old winning smile played around his 
mouth, as he stretched out his hand towards 
her. 

As if there could be no other way, she gave 
her hand into his eager grasp, but at the touch 
of his clinging lingers, her power of self-control, 
long overtaxed, gave way, and she burst into 
a passion of tears. 

“Ah, Ellen,” he said, dra'wing her closer. 
“Forgiveness is not enough; I need more; I 
must have more! I must have love, Ellen. 
AYill you not give me that, too, dear?” 

He needed no answer, but he got one, and as 
he looked into her eyes to read what no lips can 
utter, he was startled to see how wan her face 
had grown in those weeks. 

She was indeed overworn -with her duties as 
a nurse, and the secret anxieties which she did 
not care to name, and the surgeon, instigated 
by John, ordered her away for change of scene, 
and the needed rest. 

Ellen was reluctant to go, leaving him there, 
but J ohn would have it so, and she began to 
learn anew the lesson of submission. 

His parting words to her were hopeful, and 
gave her infinite comfort and peace. “ When 
the war is ended, which it will bo in God’s 
own good time, though we cannot foresee that 
blessed day,” he said, “I shall still have some¬ 
thing left to live for, my darling.” 

J ohn scarcely anticii3ated, even then, the de¬ 
laying of his wedding-day three more weary 
years; but, first of all, he was pledged to his 
country, and many a battle lay before him, 
with its joy of victory, or its shame of defeat, 
before he should lay down the sword, and once 
more smoke his pipe in peace, on the sunny 
lawn under his elms. 

When the war was ended. Colonel Kemper 
brought Ellen home. She lookeil younger and 
far lovelier than in her widow’s weeds, with 
the happy, trusting smile of love on her lips, 
and in the summer t-wilight, as they lingered 
under the elms where they had come to watch 
the long faded sunset, John drew her closely to 
his heart, and revealed to her the depths of his 
contentment, in the low-breathed words, “My 
wife.” 


Vanity is the fruit of ignorance. It thrives 
most in subterranean places, never reached by 
the air of heaven and the light of the sun.— 
Boss. 

It is hard to personate and act a part long : 
for where truth is not at the bottom. Nature 
■will always be endeavoring to return, and 
will peep out and beti*ay herself one time or 
Other.—T illotson. 


HOME AGAIN. 

BY MARY L. CLOUGH. 

Once more adown the lane I’ve wandered 
Unto my fatlier’s door; 

Once more my fo'- ^steps wake the echoes 
Along the oaken floor. 

Through many years of changing fortune 
Mine eyes have never seen 
The blushing of these summer roses. 

These walls all mossy green. 

There lies some tender tale of childhood 
In every greenwood tree. 

Some story in each rustic arbor, 

Of what I used to be. 

Up yonder towering tree I’ve clambered 
To reach the topmost bough ; 

I trained that rose’s climbing branches 
That hide the brown roof now. 

And as I sit within the parlor, 

Where oft we used to meet, 

I seem to hear the ring of laughter, 

And trip of happy feet. 

And phantom faces come and vanish 
AVithin the doorway there ; 

I see the flash of snowy fingers, 

The gleam of golden hair. 

And in and out among the shadows, 

Flit childhood’s boys and girls : 

The shimmer of their summer garments, 

The waving of their curls ; 

I hear their footsteps on the threshold, 
Their voices in the air; 

AVithin the hall I catch their whisper. 

They call me on the stair. 

I hear a low voice sweetly humming 
Snatches of olden lays, 

That wakes with'.n my heart a memory 
Of many long-gone days. 

But when I reach to grasp the vision 
That smiles and warbles there. 

It passes through my outstretched fingers— 
A phantom of the air. 

Mother! thy weary child hath wandered 
Through years of doubt and pain. 

And now, all sad and lonely-hearted, 

He greets his home again. 

But not the loved familiar faces ; 

O mother! can it be, 

That here I sit within the homestead 
And call in vain for thee ! 

Oh, once again to lay my head 
Upon that gentle breast— 

To feel thy brown hair float about me, 

To die, and be at rest. 

O shadows of this ruined household ! 

That throng with ghostly tread, 

I cannot grasp thy phantom fingers— 
AVould, too, that I were dead ! 

Faces and forms my heart has treasured— 
Soft eyes that smiled on me— 

Come back unto the weary-hearted, 

Or bid him come to thee I 


It is particularly worth observation, that the 
more we magnify, by the a-ssistance of glasses, 
the works of nature, the more regular and 
beautiful they appear ; while it is quite differ¬ 
ent in respect to those of art; for when they 
are examined through a microscoiie, we are 
astonished to find them so rough, so coarse, aiid 
uneven, although they have been done with all 
imaginable care by the best workmen.— Stu km. 
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CHARADE.—PATRONAGE. 

BY ERNEST. 

PATRON- 

Characters, 

John Jones, imcle to Adeee, very loealthy. 
Eugene Gkahame > rivals in love loith 
George Middleton ) Adele. 
Robert Sinclair, brother to Adele. 
Patrick, coachman, 

Footman. 

Madame Lamonte, wife of French Consul. 
Adele Sinclair, her niece. 

Kate Jones, cousin to Adele. 

Cicely, Adele’s maid. 

Scene. —House in New York. Mrs. Lamonte 
discovered reading^ when her niece appears at the 
door. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Good-morning, Adelo! Why, 
how fresh you look after your journey, my 
dear niece! If I could only enjoy with you, 
for a few months, the so often praised de¬ 
lights and healthful advantages of a country 
life, how hax)py I should he 1 {Sighs affectedly.') 

Adele. O, aunt I you know how often we have 
written for you. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Y-e-e-s, my dear Adele, hut I 
am so wedded to town life. Indeed, you must 
acknowledge, that, what with returning calls, 
giving a party occasionally during the season, 
besides my regular attendance at the oi)era, 
which, lo-\dng music as I do, is entirely indis¬ 
pensable ; you must acknowledge, I say, that 
my time is fully occuined. And then, you 
know, in summer the country houses are so 
hot and tiresome, that, unless one lives in the 
woods, which, you will allow, is out of the 
question, it really seems impossible to get in 
the shade. 

Adele. But, aunt, we don’t mind the weather 
a bit. And Robert is so fond of out-door life; 
and we go out on the lake fishing, and wo take 
long rides on horseback, and— 

Mrs. Lamonte. Yes, my dear, but you know 
the sun is so intrusive! 

Adele. Indeed? AYhy, I thought it was a 
blessing! 

Mrs. Lamonte. {Knock.) Come in! 

Enter Footman with card. 

Mrs. Lamonte. {Looking at card. Aside io Foot¬ 
man.) At home, certainly! {Reading address 
aloud.) Mr. Eugene Grahame, dear, delightful 
young man ! The very “ Glass of fashion and 
the mould of form.” Adele, do try to forget 
your rustic gallants, for the time, at least, and 
endeavor to please one who, I assure you, is 
entirely au fait in the conventionalities. He 
vdll, doubtless, off’er his services as escort to the 
opera, and various places of reunion among 
‘our set,’ and, as I will act as ladypedron, all 
will go smoothly. He is very fond of music, 
and will ask ypu to sing, when, I hope, you 
will show no hesitancy, and give him some¬ 
thing in your best style. Here he comes! 


Enter Grahame. 

Grahame, Ah! my dear madam. It is so 
long since I ’ve had the pleasure of meeting 
you; and how is Monsieur le Consul? 

Mrs. Lamonte. Eugene, I’m delighted I am 
very well since we met,- you recollect, at Mrs. 
Castleton’s conversazione, and, .you know, my 
husband is never sick. Allow me—my niece, 
{Introduces hei\) Miss Adele Sinclair, Mr. 
Eugene Grahame. 

Grahame. Ah! this is the Miss Sinclair 
you have spoken of so much; particularly of 
her great musical taste and execution. I have 
heard of your pleasant house at Lenox, Miss 
Sinclair, and, as I have a little jiroperty in that 
town to look after, had promised myself to run 
do\vn there, and, at the same time, do myself 
the pleasure of calling on you, as a friend of 
Mrs. Lamonte’s, but somehow I never could 
get off. The fact is, my valet is such a moiie! 
Will you believe it? I never should be able to 
induce him to get up and arrange my things, so 
as to be off for the country by the early train. 
The dreadful creature imagines he wants as 
much sleep as his master. And I never could 
be out of town over night, witli every conve¬ 
nience so nicely adapted to my comfort as here, 
you know; it interferes so with one’s fixed 
habits. Ah, Miss Sinclair, valets are shocking 
boros! But men in my i^osition must submit 
to the custom. 

Adele. Y-e-e-s. We scarcely know what they 
are, in the country. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Ha! ha! Why, Eugene, how 
absurd you are! I think you could manage to 
exist with the help of your footman, if a valet 
is really such a fright. 

Grahame. Why, madam, society is absurd; 
everything is absurd. Sui^pose every one should 
talk and act in a perfectly unaffected manner, 
what a humdrum existence this would be. 
There are troubles enough in our pathway, 
with all the flowers with which we endeavor 
to smooth them. What if the flowers were 
brushed away, and naught but the troubles in 
view? But I won’t moralize. Miss Sinclair, 
do favor us with some music to disiiel these 
phantoms. 

Adele. ]\Iy music is all so simple, that I am 
afraid it Avould scarcely suit your cultivated 
ear. 

Grahame. Oh! I like simple airs. The most 
taking of all our operatic airs are simple. 

(Adele sits at the piano and sings Sweet 
Home,” or something similar, in a vo'y indifferent 
way. Mrs. Lamonte and Grahame look amazed 
at each other, and Grahame, giving his face a venj 
contortional appearance, says) :— 

Grahame. {Aside.) A regular “Old Folks 
Concert.” I suppose she’ll givens “Barbara 
Allan,” or “Old Grimes,” next. If she wern’t 
so remarkably pretty, I’d discard her at once. 
{At the conclusion of the song.) I’m very much 
indebted to you for your kindness, but I must 
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be going to Mrs. Castleton's to dine. Good-by, 
Mrs. Lamonte. E-emember I bring my car¬ 
riage on Friday for tbe matinee at the academy. 
All revoir. 

Mrs, Lamonte, Y^liy, Adele! Is that the 
kind of music you offer to one of the best ama¬ 
teur musicians in Yew York? Where are all 
those pieces Senor Donetti taught you, and 
which I ’ve heard that you sing so sweetly ? 

Adele, (Listlessly. ) Ah, aunt! I suiDpose I was 
thinking of dear old Belleview and Lenox. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Well, I must see to my domes¬ 
tic affairs; and will leave you to reflect if to be 
the wife of Eugene Grahame, of the great house 
of Grahame, Robinson & Co., with twenty thou¬ 
sand a year and a carriage, isn’t preferable to 
prosing through a dreary existence with a vil¬ 
lage attorney, and his musty old law books. 
(Flounces out of the room indignantly to the R.) 

Enter at L. Pateick unannounced. 

Patrick. Axin yer i)ardin, mum, but Miss 
Kate ses I must put this bit of a paper right in 
yer own swate hands, in spite of the futman 
in the intry-way, who made sich a howl¬ 
in’. And thin, ye see, av ye wasn’t here I 
wasn’t to put it in yer hands at all, but I was 
to take it ’oot of this, ye know. 

Adele. Ha! ha! (Looking at card, from which 
reads aloud.) “Can I see you alone?” Yes; 
tell Miss Jones I am alone and will see her at 
once. But, Patrick, don’t make quite so much 
noise going down. 

Patrick. Och! now, me leddy, sa^dn’ yer i^ris- 
ence, I ’ll be wshist as a mouse. [^ExiU 

Enter Kate. 

Kate. My dear Adele! I’ve been crazy to see 
you all the morning. (Kisses hei\) But you 
look worried. What ails you? 

Adele. Ah, Kate! as I i3romised you in the 
summer, I’ve come up, for the first time, to 
see the town, and, as Robert says, to x>loase 
aunt; and it’s all high lilb, and the opera, and 
I)arties, and matinees, and petite soupees, and 
whist parties, and—and—worst of all, its Eu¬ 
gene Grahame! 

Kate. What! How! Eugene Grahame! has 
he been here? Why, half the marriageable 
daugliters in uppertendom are in active pur¬ 
suit of him. 

Adele. That may be, but tastes differ. And 
I desire that at any little passage at arms I 
may have with aunt, in regard to that indi¬ 
vidual, you will stand my friend. 

Kate. Certainly, my dear, and the more 
readily that I now recollect the oft-mentioned 
name of one George Middleton in your letters. 
Ah! that tell-tale blush. Well, I understand 
your aunt and the situation, and you may rely 
on me. And now I must hurry home, as ma 
is an invalid, and I’m everything there, or try 
to be. By! by ! 

Adele. Good-by, Kate. And recollect I must 


see you, if possible, in private, every day, in 
order to defeat the enemy. Good-by! (Both 
leave at R .) 

Enter Mes. Lamokte at L. 

(Soliloquy. Looking out the window.) So, so, 
there goes my very matter-of-fact niece Kate ; 
always was a confidante of Adele’s; and now, 
of all times, will be a regular thorn in tlie 
flesh. I think I have an intuitive conviction 
that she will go for that pattern of everything 
common-place and unassuming young Middle- 
ton, and dead against my bolder hero Grahame. 
The plot thickens! WeU, w^ell! if I know my¬ 
self, this is my last ax)pearance in the rCU of 
Patron. 


AGE. 

Scene. —After attending the matinee. Party 

having dined at Mes. Lamonte’s. Miss 

Kate Jones, with iherest, are conversing upon 

the events of the day. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Well, Adele, you have now 
seen, for the first time, one of the choicest 
operas, in which artists of the highest celebrity 
took jiart, and you express no surj^rise, admi¬ 
ration, and, in truth, very little else about it. 
Pray let us know your impressions. 

Adele. Why, aunt, I was very well pleased. 

Grahame. Pleased, if you -will allow me. Miss 
Sinclair, pleased is not the word; if you should 
say delighted, entranced, enthralled, you would 
convey some idea of the effect the sublime Pa- 
repa and the magnificent Brignoli produce in 
their several rCles ux^on every true lover of 
music. 

Adele. (Languidly.) Is it so? Well, I de¬ 
clare, somehow, though the music is very nice, 
and the princix^al characters apx^ear very re¬ 
spectable, the chorus and attendants are too 
much for me. The idea of a x^arty of sane peo¬ 
ple mouthing at each other and flinging their 
arms about in that ridiculous way, as though 
impelled by some concealed galvanic battery, 
simply xorovqkes my mirth, and when this takes 
Xilace, sublimity, and the stately flow of melody, 
and all that sort of thing, you know, is quite out 
of the question. 

Kate. ( Wmks at Adele. ) And those horrid 
slouch hats, and the inevitable x^i’iest with 
something like an Indian canoe on his head. 
To say notliing of the women, tall and short, 
lean and chubby, sux^x^orting big straw flats, for 
all the world like so many extinguishers. 

Eugene Grahame. (Aside.) Horrible! (Boic- 
ing politely.) Really, ladies, I have only to say, 
that in all my circle of acquaintances, I me-<^t 
with very few who entertain such singular sen¬ 
timents. 

Adele. Kate, will you step into the conserva¬ 
tory a moment? I’ve a new x^Iant to show yxm. 

Kate. (Rises.) I’m coming. 
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Mes. Lamonte and Grahame advance to 
front of stage. 

Mrs. Lamonte. I cannot imagine what pos¬ 
sesses my niece! Why, you know, Mrs. Cas- 
tleton passed the summer at Lenox, and she 
has given me such glowing accounts of Adele’s 
singing. Such power, such heartfelt expression. 
To he sure, she mentions her having been as¬ 
sisted by young Middleton, a passable tenor, 
who was some sui)port to her, doubtless, but 
that will not account for the great change, since 
then, in her style of singing, much less for her 
present want of appreciation of music generally. 

Grahame. (^Looking at his watch, meditates a 
sudden retreat.) My dear madam, this affair I 
has terminated, I repeat terminated, most 
unfortunately. Mrs. Castleton and yourself, 
actuated, I am free to admit, with the kindest 
intentions, had well nigh interested me irro- 
claimably, in your niece; who is truly quite 
pretty, and not without a species of talent. But 
excuse me for saying that it will be impossible 
for me to unite my destinies with one whose 
sentiments are so unfortunately crude. Really, 
such indifference to the divine art of music is 
truly barbarous! 

Mrs. Lamonte. I cannot but agree with you 
that her expressions on that subject are quite 
shocking. 

Grahame. {Hurriedly.) And, now, madam, 

I just remember I promised Mrs. Lasalle to be 
at her party at ten precisely, and it only wants 
a quarter. Make my adieus to the young 
ladies. I am sorry for this unpleasant episode. 
But I await my coming ideal, and you know, 
the poet remarks, “ Hoim springs eternal,” etc. 
Farewell. {^Exeunt at R. 

AdeIiE and Kate advance from C. 

Adele. Ha! ha! ha! N ow, Kate, we have 
l>een examining some beautiful flowers, what 
do you think of that vegetable who has just left 
us? 

Kate. {Demurely.) I imagine we prunes? him 
pretty well. 

Adele. Ha! ha! I materially damaged his 
sublimity, and you put on the extinguisher. 
But, after all, he’s a pretty man, though like 
all such, his prettiness is too much for his 
talents; which, in his case, would be respect¬ 
able if they had scope. The truth is, I was 
charmed with the opera, but was determined 
he shouldn’t know it. 

Kate. So was I, dear; but now that the field 
is fixirly deserted by the enemy, I must take my 
leave, as I hear the carriage coming. {Kisses 
hei\) \_Exit Kate at R. 

Entcfi' Mrs. Lamonte at L. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Adele, your conduct is inex¬ 
plicable, except from one point of view ; and I 
should be half inclined to be provoked, did I 
not begin to perceive that your affections are 
inexorably fixed upon that young limb of the 
law at Lenox. 

VOU LXXVI.— 21 


Adele. Indeed! Aunt, may I ask where you 
find evidence of that ? 

Mrs. Lamonte. Evidence enough in the way 
you treat Mr. Grahame. 

Adele. I believe I was civil to him, aunt. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Barely so; and then to think 
of the difference in age between you and Mr. 
Middleton, why, you scarcely twenty, and 
he is thirty-five, if day. 

Adele. Years, iiunt, do not always correspond 
with the feedings. Mr. Middleton is, probably, 
younger at his age than Eugene Grahame at 
twenty-live. Imagine Mr. Grahame an old 
man; and I think you have his cherished idea 
of absurdity i)ictured to the life. Without the 
opera, without his weekly or semi-weekly 
party, without his club, without his drive in 
the park, and you have misery exemj)lified. 
Mr. Middleton I should judge to have resources 
in his own mind, upon which he can draw to 
while away many a weary moment, and {look¬ 
ing fixedly at Mrs. Lamonte) lend a dignity 
and a charm to Age. 

Mrs. Lamonte. Ah, well, I see the case is lost. 
Here comes Cicely with your lamp. Good¬ 
night, dear. {Kisses her.) 

Enter Cicely with lamp, and shows Adele to 
her room. 

Mrs. Lamonte. {Solus.) I wonder what the 
child meant when she talked at me so pointedly 
of age and dignity ? ( Walks to the looking- 

glass.) Really, thanks to the hairdresser, I 
can’t see that I show any very prominent marks 
of Age. 


PATRONAGE. 

Time, morning. Scene. —Librcffry at Bellemew, 
in Lenox; Cicely dusting and arranging the 
books; Miss Sinclair seated in arm-chair. 

Cicely. {Drawing from a hidden recess an ele¬ 
gant copy of Longfellow.) See, miss, what a 
beautiful present for you! A boy brought it to 
the door only the day before you came from 
town. And I’ve seen him around Mr. Middle¬ 
ton’s office, and I know he’s the office boy, and 
you see Mr. Robert don’t favor Mr. Middletmi 
much, and so I hid it; and there’s a splendid 
picture in the beginnin’, and it’s so nice. 

Adele. Pray, chatterbox, who told you Mr. 
Robert dislikes him ? 

Cicely. Oh, I can see; my mother always told 
me my eyes were made to see. Mind, I don’t say 
Mr. Robert really hates him; but he says he’s 
a penniless lawyer, and has hard work to make 
the two ends meet, and mislikes his attentions 
to you, miss, and Mrs. Mason sides with him 
too. But only you wait; we ’ll be too many 
for them yet. Mr. Middleton is such a proper 
man, and he always speaks to me, miss, when 
he meets me in the street, and he don’t forget 
to ask after you, miss. {Speaking lower.) And, 
d’ ye see, miss, Mr. Robert has gone to Boston 
to-day to see about a new carriage, and I should 
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not wonder if some one should look in, you 
know. 

Adele. Oh, you tiresome creature! Pray, call 
Mrs. Mason. 

Cicely. I’m going. {Goes out, but jnitting her 
head immediately in at the door, says) : I say, 
miss, shall I lay out tlijit new llowered muslin 
dress for you? You will look so sweet in it this 
line warm day. 

uidele. Yes, yes, anything. 

E7iter Mrs. Masoit. 

Well, Mason, how have matters gone on. the 
place since my absence ? 

ilfrs. Mason. Oh, miss, after the old way, only 
that poor invalid, old Mrs. Grubbins, has missed 
you very much. You know you are there every 
day, when at home. You always was thinking 
of the sick and unfortunate, dear, ever since 
your sainted mother committed you to my care. 

Adele. How is her rheumatism, now? 

Mrs. Mason. Oh, that’s improving; but there 
is something going on here worse than Mrs. 
Grubbins and her rheumatism, bad as it is. 

Adele. ( Wonderingly. ) Ah! Let me know 
at once, Mason. 

Mrs. Mason. Ah! There it is. I don’t like to 
say—but then I think of your welfare, dear, and 
I must speak. Why, that lawyer Middleton 
has been running here ever since you ’ve been 
gone; and bothering Cicely about when we’ve 
heard from you, and, do you believe, had the 
boldness the other day to ask me when you was 
coming home. I hope you don’t write him, 
dear ? 

Adele. {Drawing hei'self up.) Mason, I insist 
that you don’t speak disrespectfully of any 
friend of mine, whoever he may be. 

Mrs. Mason. Only for your good would I speak 
of it at all, miss. But Mr. Robert says he’s a 
new comer, and a ne’er-do-weel, and has no 
clients, and all that. Think of your being the 
wife of a poor man, miss. {Puts her handker¬ 
chief to her eyes.) And when you look at me in 
that dignified way, like your mother, my mouth 
is stopped; but when you are like yourself, you 
are my own dear, and I can ad^dse you. 

Adele. {Putting out her hand.) Forgive me. 
Mason, perhaps I was a little hasty, and I know 
you mean well. 

{During this remark. Cicely appears at the 
door facing Adele, and with one hand on the 
door, says, aside: Keep back, please, Mr. 
George ; and with the other beckoning to Adele, 
says, in low tone: He’s coming, mem.) 

M7's. Mason. {Turning quickly around.) Who 
is coming, Cicely ? 

Cicely. {Backing against the door.) The man 
with the marketing, mem ; and he says he’s in 
a tearin’ hurry, whatever that maybe, mem; 
and he wants you right away. 

Mrs. Mason. Oh, very well, I ’ll go! [Farit. 

Cicely. {Opening door admits Middleton, 
and going out says, aloud.) I hope she may find 


liiin! {And aside.) This man has come to an¬ 
other kind of a market. 

Middleton. Adele! 

Adele. George! ( They embrace .) 

Middleton. {Holding her at arms* length and 
gazing at her earnestly.) Why, this is my own 
Adele, after all, I think, free from the influence 
of town frivolities. 

Adele. Why, George, did you expect to see 
any change in me toward you, of all men ? 

Middleton. But I had heard— 

Adele. You had heard, no doubt, of Mrs. La- 
monte and Eugene Grahame, and all that. But 
if you had also heard with what neatness and 
dispatch the latter individual was put aside, 
or, as Cicely would say, snubbed, I think your 
fears would have been allayed. 

Middleton. {Smiling.) Well, I can’t say that 
I was very uneasy, when I was told who the 
person was. 

Adele. And then to be patronized as I was I 
Why, under aunt’s wing, I was to be shown 
all the gayeties, especially belonging to /ler set, 
as she called it, like a little child, who had 
never seen society at all; and, to cap the cli¬ 
max, she was to furnish me with a lover out of 
hand. George, whatever you do, don’t be pat¬ 
ronized. {Draios a long breath.) Oh, I’m so 
glad to get home. 

Middleton. But, Adele, I’ve some good news 
for you. Something that may change your 
views somewhat in regard to patronage. I’ve a 
letter from your Uncle John. Listen. {Reads.) 

“My Dear Middleton: Though we are 
not personally acquainted, I have seen you in 
my casual visits to Lenox; and have also heard 
good report of you from various sources. You 
may wonder why I put this confidence in you, 
almost a perfect stranger; but I have not pur¬ 
sued an active business life so long without be¬ 
coming a passable judge of human nature. 
From the sources I refer to, I have gained the 
information that you are attached, in fact en¬ 
gaged to my niece; another proof of a sound 
judgment. Now, a young lawyer, just starting 
in the profession, is not supposed to be averse 
to a little assistance. Being possessed of vastly 
more means than is required to meet either the 
present or prospective wants of my family, I 
l^ropose to take you, in a manner, under my 
patronage. I have several houses in and around 
your village, besides two large estates in the 
country, of which I herewith constitute you 
sole agent. This will bring you, annually, 
some hundreds; and, at your marriage, I shall 
further settle upon you a handsome sum. 
Should this meet your views, please address, 
“John Jones, 6 January Court.’* 

Adele. Oh, what a dear, kind uncle 1 and, be¬ 
lieve me, he never promises what he doesn’t 
mean to i^erform. I cannot tell you how much 
ha|)piness this gives me ! 

ARddleton. And now, Adele, during all these 
weary months I have been waiting for some¬ 
thing that would warrant me in asking you to 
name the day of our marriage, and I think it’s 
come. 
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Addle. O, George, you ’re too sudden; you 
scare me! 

Middleton. Never too soon, dearest, for one 
wlio longs to possess, irrevocably, bis heart’s 
best treasure. 

Adele. But, my brother Robert—he will be so 
lonely. Stay—I have it. Why may we not, 
in such a case, still reside here? I will see 
Robert, when he returns, and am confident, 
with all his offishness, that, with our present 
prospects, all can be arranged. And then, 
George, the time will come around very soon, 
very soon. 

Middleton. Thank you, my love; and now 
your brother will probably arrive by this train, 
and might not find ray presence here agreeable, 
and I must hasten to the office. Perhaps his 
feelings toward me may become somewhat 
modified when he hears the news. He’s a 
good fellow in the main, but a little over cau¬ 
tious. 

Adele. You will learn to like him better when 
you know him, George. 

Middleton. Doubtless, my dear. Good-by. 
{Kisses her.) \^Exit at R. 

Cicely bounces in at A, singing, “The Camels 
are cornin’, O, ho! O, ho! the Camels are corn¬ 
in’, O, ho! O, ho !” 

Adele. {Turns angrily.) Cicely I What mad 
fit possesses you now ? 

Cicely. Oh, I didn’t mean the Camels at all, 
miss; your Uncle John’s a cornin’. Oh, such 
news, such news ! He’s made Mr. George his 
agent, and he’s to help him in business, and 
more than all that, Mr. George is goin’ to marry 
some one I know very soon, indeed—oh, it’s 
all fixed. And then such a time ! What with 
picnics, and parties, and sails on the lake. 
Won’t it be splendid, miss? 

Adele. {Smiling.) Well, good-for-nothing, 
where did you learn so much ? 

Cicely. Oh ! Leave me alone for that. I’m 
quick to find out anything to make you happy, 
miss. 

Adele. Well, you may go to my room, now, I 
shall soon be there to dress for dinner. 

Cicely. {Curtsies.) Yes’m. [Exit. 

Scene IT.— Reception at Belleview aftei' the mar¬ 
riage; present, icith others, Mks. Lamonte, 

Eugene Gkahame, Mr. Jno. Jones, and 

daughter Kate. 

Mr. Jones. Well, niece, I shall expect you all 
down to the city this fall, to stir uj) the echoes 
of my quiet house a little. 

Adele. I can answer for the appearance there 
of George and myself, and Robert will join us, 
no doubt. 

Robeid. I’ve often wished to stop with you a 
few days, sir, but my visits to town are so hur¬ 
ried. I shall do so on my next, however. 

Kate. Oh ! We should be so happy. 

Mrs. Lamonte. My dear Kate, I’m really sur- 
I^rised to think how quickly the past fortnight 


has flown. I positively begin to believe, after 
all, that one may manage to exist in the country. 

Grahame. And to think I still live; and yet, 
during all that time, haven’t once heard the 
opera. 

Middleton. {Placing his hand on Jones’ shoul¬ 
der.) To you, sir, whom I may now call uncle, 
I have to express the most heartfelt thanks in 
behalf of myself and wife, for the active benevo¬ 
lence which has conspired to lend a brighter 
hue to the radiance of this happy hour. {Ap¬ 
proaching front of stage.) And to all present, I 
would add, that while kind offices like this are 
constantly making glad the hearts of individ¬ 
uals, the kind wishes and applause of the public 
are not among the least welcome of the mani¬ 
festations of favor which may be classed under 
the head of Patronage. 

{Citrtain falls.) 


TRIUMPH OYER EVIL. 

We are rewarded for every triumph we make 
over temptation. I will siq^pose there are 
many who have struggled against the vanity 
of vain pleasures; many who have put down 
e'sdl thoughts with a strong will; many who, 
after a long, and, it may be, an uncertain con¬ 
flict with the seduction of the world, at length 
have triumphed. I will put it to them whether, 
when they have combated and so prevailed 
against the evil, whether their hearts have not 
softened and melted within them, whether they 
have not felt within their bosoms a seraphic 
influence ? They have so felt; and so it will 
ever be. No sooner shall they have driven 
from them the tempting demon of pride, of 
vanity, of anger—no sooner shall the devil 
have left them, than angels will come and 
minister unto them. 


AT HOME. 

The highest style of being at home grows 
out of a special state of the affections rather 
than of the intellect. Who has not met with 
individuals whose faces would be a passport to 
any society, and whose manners, the unstudied 
and spontaneous expressions of their inner 
selves, make them visibly welcome wherever 
they go, and attract unbounded confidence 
towards them in whatever they undertake. 
They are frank, because they have nothing to 
conceal; affable, because their natures overflow 
with benevolence; unflurried, because they 
dread nothing; always at home, because they 
carry within themselves that which can trust 
to itself anywhere and everywhere—purity of 
soul with fulness of health. Such are our best 
guarantees for feeling at home in all society to 
which duty takes us, and in every occupation 
upon which it obliges us to enter. They who 
live least for themselves are also the least em¬ 
barrassed by uncertainties. 
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THE ENGAGEMENT RING. 

BY MISS DORR. 

Norombega, as everybody knows, is an 
aspiring village, with quite the airs of a city, 
indeed, in the beautiful valley of the Kennebec. 
Tulij) Cottage, as everybody may not know, 
was, a few years ago, a very bird-cage of a cot¬ 
tage, standing just without the village. This 
little dwelling was painted drab, with blinds 
and trimmings of a darker drab. There was a 
trim little yard in front, with flower-beds that 
might have been designed to demonstrate a 
geometrical theorem, they were so quaintly 
exact in shape; and all as neatly kept as pos¬ 
sible. Here crocuses heralded the spring; and 
such tulips blossomed as would have done the 
heart of a Mynheer good to see; and great 
golden-eyed pansies blinked gravely at the sun; 
and giants of the battle did battle bravely for 
supremacy among the roses; and gentle-eyed 
daisies modestly preached- humility, as they 
have done, for ought I know, ever since Eve 
sinned by grasping arrogantly at forbidden 
knowledge; and pompous dahlias, all in gold 
and velvet, lifted themselves quite above their 
lowlier neighbors in their pride of stateliness; 
and many another treasure, dear to the heart 
of the florist, lived, and in its season blossomed, 
in these quaintly-cut, many-angled flower-beds. 

The cottage was only large enough to afford 
a front entry, iiarlor, and kitchen, with the ne¬ 
cessary closets below, and three rooms above, 
cosey little rooms they were, too; with not 
much to boast of in the way of height, perhaps, 
and somewhat one-sided in appearance, on ac¬ 
count of having a wall that maintained a bold 
perpendicular at starting, and half way to the 
ceiling; but yielding to the force of circum¬ 
stances inclined abruptly, and thenceforth fol¬ 
lowed the slope of the roof. I wonder how 
many a human life might be represented by 
such a wall ? The whole interior of this Lilli¬ 
putian cottage was a six-leaved tract upon the 
grace of neatness, and pretty Amy Home, its 
mistress, a marvellously fine illustration for its 
front page. She was a rose-lipped, fresh-faced 
girl, with eyes that laughed, and brows that 
hinted archness, and was altogether so pretty 
that it was a pleasure just to look at her. At 
a levee in the village, she had lately won, by an 
overwhelming majority, in a ballot for “the 
I)rettiest girl,” showing that the young men 
admired her properly, while the girls caressed, 
and perhaps envied her. Thus her beauty and 
her cleverness—for she had a cultivated mind, 
as well as a fair face—made her a person of 
©onsiderable importance socially; though she 
earned her living by teaching, and was often 
enough at her wits* end to know how the new 
bonnet or the tasteful wrap which Fashion de¬ 
creed, and her position in society demanded, 
was to be obtained wdtbout taking the bread 
out of her own and her brother’s mouth. 


And this brings me to say something of the 
brother, to whom, womanlike, Amy sacrificed 
with fond idolatry. He was her hero, though 
of the earth, earthy, it must be owned. Bart 
Home was two years younger than his sister, 
and was about eighteen, a comely youth of the 
Saxon type, fair-haired and blue-eyed. He was 
generous by impulse, and selfish by habit; self- 
willed, and yet easily led. He loved his sister 
trul}^, but being accustomed to her devotion to 
himself, thought it quite a matter of course that 
her wages should keeii him, Avhile his own small 
salary as clerk in a grocery-store supplied him 
with such elegant indulgencies as he must have 
foregone entirely, if he had borne his equal part 
in the expense of their housekeeping. 

Mrs. Barbara "Ware, an aunt of the brother 
and sister, had also a home at Tulip Cottage. 
She had come thither a year ago, on the death 
of her husband, to whom she had been a second 
wife. Mrs. Ware had a life annuity of a hun¬ 
dred dollars yearly, and chose to live upon it 
with her young relatives, rather than with her 
husband’s children, who had oftered her a home. 
Her face was battered and time-rusted, but it 
was a good honest face for all that. She be¬ 
lieved in dreams, pared her nails on Fridays to 
avert the toothache, and inverted her boots 
every night, thereby securing certain exemption 
from cramp. She loved the young people in a 
hearty, undemonstrative fashion, and scolded 
them, too, upon occasions, with downright good 
will. 

One afternoon—it was the last day of her 
spring term—Amy had made flying calls uiion 
two or three of her acquaintances on her way 
from school, and, reaching home an hour past 
the usual time, met a young man coming out 
from the cottage, who with grave politeness 
lifted his hat, and held the gate open for her to 
pass. The gentleman had a grand face, crowned 
by a massive brow; deep-set eyes, which looked 
slumberously quiet in theii* depths, but were 
plainly capable of lightning glances; a fine 
mouth, expressing firmness, and sweetness as 
well; and was altogether, Amy thought, the 
noblest looking man she had ever seen. Of 
course she wondered who it was, as almost any 
one but a Gradgrind would have done. She 
had no idea of asking the question, however, 
though perhaps Aunt Barby, who looked vastly 
consequential, expected it. 

“Hasn’t Bart come in yet?” Amy asked, in¬ 
stead, picking up her tatting, and working 
away at it with flying fingers. 

“ Oh, Bart, of course ! You never think of 
anybody but Bart!” was the tart response. 
“No, he hasn’t come in. It is enough to try 
the patience of a saint, waiting for you two!” 

“Have you learned that by experience?” 
Amy questioned, with a laugh. 

“Well! It tries mine, and that’s experience 
enough for me. I told my nephew, Robert 
Ware, to-day, he never could have got that 
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calm way he has got, if it hadn’t been for 
keeping clear of the girls; leastways if they ’re 
all like Amy Home.” 

“You did?” 

“Yes. And he said he thought it was highly 
probable, and he should lay it by as a bit of 
wisdom for future use. He’s a man worth a 
girl’s knowing, though, Robert "Ware is, and 
as pleasant-mannered with a battered old wo¬ 
man like me, as if I was a queen. I told him 
I hadn’t seen him half enough. But he’s got 
to meet a man on business this evening, and 
to-morrow morning he takes the early train for 
Boston.” 

“I shall not see him, then,” thought Amy, 
with a little sigh. But presently Bart came in ; 
and in talking and laughing with him, over 
their supper, which had awaited his coming, 
she forgot—or very nearly forgot, at least—her 
regret at having missed the acquaintance of 
Robert Ware. When Bart had gone back to 
the store. Aunt Barby rolled iq) her knitting 
work, and put on her bonnet, saying she was 
going to spend the evening with Mrs. Dunning. 
Amy, left alone, fidgeted with her work a few 
minutes, and threw it down to take up a book, 
but soon found that she had no more relish for 
reading than for work. So book and tatting 
were allowed to lie idly upon her lap, while she 
fell to considering whether she dare afford 
herself a new dress out of tlie money due for 
her last term of teaching. This led to a close 
calculation of necessary expenses, at the end of 
which she concluded she would have to give up 
the dress. And then I ’m afraid she lost some¬ 
what of her usual brave cheerfulness, and got 
to thinking that life is but a weariness at the 
best; and a teacher’s life the greatest weariness 
of all; and if it were not for Bart she could 
almost wish that—that—the wish that was very 
near coming she would not admit into her 
thought at all—that life was like a fairy tale, 
with a wonderful godmother in it for herself, 
and a brave prince to take her away from her 
weary, weary toil, and give her the right to 
share his own luxury and splendor. She had 
just reached this very reasonable climax, and 
was laughing softly at her own foolishness, 
when there came a knock at the door. “I 
wonder if that is a stroke of the fairy godmo¬ 
ther’s wand?” she thought, still laughing; and, 
opening the door, found herself face to face with 
Mr. Ware. 

“Aunt Barby said”—she began in her sur¬ 
prise, and stopped, confused and blushing. 

“Aunt Barby probably said that I had an 
engagement for the evening, and would not be 
able to come. But the gentleman I expected 
to meet failed to appear. Is Mrs. Ware at 
home?” 

“No. She will be very sorry.” 

“ That is unlucky. But I hope you are going 
to let me come in and wait until she comes ?” 

“ I don’t know. I’m afraid it will be incon¬ 


sistent with a precious bit of Aunt Barby’s 
wisdom which you have laid by for future use.” 

“You have heard of it, then? But—I beg 
your pardon—I think you are confounding the 
future with the present. ’ ’ 

“ If I were to remind you of the same, twcwity 
years hence, I suppose I should still be con¬ 
founding the future with the present. But if 
you choose to risk your equanimity by coming 
in, I ’ll try not to disturb it by any very wild 
flights.” 

Amy accordingly led the way into the parlor. 
Then, having freshened the fire by adding a 
stick or two of wood—for the evenings were 
chill yet—she brought the evening paper and a 
new magazine, and offered them to Mr. Ware. 

“If that means,” he said, smiling quietly, 
“that I am to spend the evening in reading, I 
really hope you will not insist upon it. If you 
will kindly permit it, I should infinitely prefer 
to improve the time by getting acquainted with 
the young relative of our mutual aunt.” 

“I am sure we shall quarrel; but I have no 
objection.” 

And quarrel they did; but the acquaintance 
seemed to progress very auspiciously, for all 
that. 

“Land! Robert! if it isn’t you!” cried Aunt 
Barby, in great astonishment, when she re¬ 
turned later in the evening. “I thought you 
couldn’t come.” 

Robert again explained that the gentleman 
had failed to meet his engagement. 

“ That’s as much dependence as you can put 
on what folks say now-a-days. Will it make 
any difference about your going in the morn¬ 
ing?” 

“ I shall not go in the morning.” 

“Well, then, you had better bring your 
things right here. They charge awfully at the 
taverns, I ’ve heard say, and I think it’s an up- 
and-down sin to humor folks by paying such 
prices.” 

Robert seemed greatly amused by his rela¬ 
tive’s peculiar notion of sin. 

“What do you say. Miss Home?” he asked. 
“Shall I take Aunt Barby’s advice, or fall 
under her ban as an up-and-down sinner?” 

“You must choose the least of two evils, if 
you can. Aunt Barby will never forgive you, 
if you slight her advice, and I shall quarrel 
with you all the time if you take it.” 

“ The latter is an inducement which I cannot 
resist. I think. Aunt Barby, I will come.” 

So it came to pass that Robert Ware was 
quartered in one of the chambers with a slant 
in the wall. When, at the end of a fortnight, 
he went away, Amy had quarrelled with him to 
such purpose that he found Othello’s occupation 
would be gone, unless he secured the privilege of 
quarrelling with her all his life, and Amy, who 
had learned to know and to revere the manly 
character of which his face was the unerring 
index, gave the promise which he sought, and 
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sighed no longer for fairy godmother, nor for 
brave prince. 

It did not exactly rain visitors at Tulip 
Cottage, but the place certainly seemed to be 
getting a slight sprinkle. Bobert Ware was 
scarcely gone, when another gentleman ap¬ 
peared, being brought to tea by Bart, and in¬ 
troduced as Mr. Morrison. There was a general 
eftect of artificial polish about this gentleman, 
from his black hair, shining with i^omatum, 
and his gleaming teeth, which Amy suspected 
to be false, to the lustrous gloss of his shapely 
boots. His manner and discourse aided, or pos¬ 
sibly created, this eftect. Amy, while pleased 
with his courtly grace, and ready causeney 
could not help wondering Avliy the easy descent 
to Avernus should so frequently come unbid¬ 
den to her mind. She could see that Mr. Mor¬ 
rison had already gained a powerful influence 
over her brother. The pang this discovery 
gaA'^e her made her aware how much she dis¬ 
trusted Bart’s new friend. Unconsciously her 
manner assumed a haughtiness, Avhich all the 
guest’s polite deference could not overcome. 

“What ails you, Amy?” Bart bent over her 
to whisper. “You are as stupid as a crow that 
does nothing but cry caw! caw! And I want 
Morrison to admire you.” 

“Nonsense, Bart!” Amy answered, with 
deepening color, and, raising her eyes, surprised 
a peculiar look upon the gentleman’s face, 
which set her wondering whether or not he had 
divined the purport of Bart’s whisper. 

“Home!” said Mr. Morrison. “Do you 
know that your sister reminds me of the young 
Countess of Chedwig, whom I knew when I 
was in England? I haA^e hardly ever seen tAVO 
faces more alike. The countess was quite the 
belle of the Loudon season tAvo years ago, and 
I ’A^e seen half a dozen fellows ready, if looks 
could kill, to strike me dead, when she would 
put her white hand upon my arm, and say, 

‘ Come, Morrison! take me away from all this 
glare, and blaze, and din. Take me into the 
conservatory, Avhere the floAvers liA’-e ; I am 
more akin to them than to these,’ and so indeed 
she Avas.” 

“How delightfully intimate you must have 
been,” said Amy, gravely. “And did not the 
queen ask your adAuce upon some affairs of 
state, and, to reAV'ard your condescension in 
giAung it, offer you the hand of one of the royal 
princesses ? It seems to me that I do remem¬ 
ber reading something of the sort in the papers 
of that time.” 

“I dare say it was some other gentleman of 
my name, or one similar to mine,” returned 
the other, Avith superb coolness. But in his 
heart I am afraid he Avas saying: “Confound 
her! Who would have thought such a posy¬ 
faced chit of a girl Avould be so sharp? She 
shall pay for that derisiA’-e fling, if Godfrey 
Morrison’s fascination has not lost its power.” 


For two or three weeks Mr. Morrison was 
ahvays calling at Tulip Cottage, or passing 
Amy’s school-house just as the teacher Avas 
ready to go home, and so, of course, Avalking 
along with her; or meeting her in stores when 
she Avent shopping; or at moonlight sails iijAon 
the river, gotten ui) by the young people of her 
set. This might, perhaps, have gone on much 
longer, if Amy had not very pointedly assured 
him that, however well calculated he might be 
to dazzle countesses and peojAle of that ilk, she 
feared his qualities Avere much too shining to 
be appreciated by a humble cottage girl like her¬ 
self. As this was uttered in ansAA^er to an 
elaborate declaration of loA^e, I think the gen¬ 
tleman may haA^e been in a fair way of being 
convinced that his boasted fascination had lost 
somewhat of its power. 

But the attractions Avhich had failed to in- 
tere.st the sister were still all-powerful Avith the 
brother. For AA'hat purpose Godfrey Morrison 
bestoAved his friendship upon Bart Home, so 
mifch his inferior in years and in experience of 
life, was best knOAvn to himself. Perhaps he 
was thinking that humiliation, through the 
brother Amy so dearly loA'ed, AAmuld be a A^ery 
conA^enient form of revenge upon herself. 

“Bart, dear,” said Amy, one evening, “I’m 
afraid Godfrey Morrison is not a safe compan¬ 
ion for you?” 

“ That is just like a woman. Always trum]> 
ing up some absurd scare for fear a fellow will 
enjoy himself. What is amiss Avith Morrison, 
I should like to know?” 

“ Do you yourself consider him a person of 
correct moral principles?” 

“He isn’t a solemn prig like Bobert Ware, 
if that is what you mean.” 

“ I am sorry you don’t like Bobert, Bart.” 

“Oh, I like him. He’s a pattern man; 
that’s what he is. I like him as Avell as you 
do the paper pattern you cut your new sacque 
out by.” 

“ Unjust, Bart! Bobert is the truest gentle¬ 
man.” 

“ Well, I never said he was not a gentleman. 
To be sure he is. And I Avish all the chaps I 
am in with were like him. I AAUsh I was like 
him. I—I do, Amy,” and, coA^ering his face 
Avith his hands, the boy burst into a sudden 
storm of tears. 

“Bart, dear Bart! Avhat is it?” Amy asked, 
taking his head between her hands and laying 
it against her shoulder. ®‘Are you in any 
trouble ?” 

“What trouble should I be in, unless it is 
because you and Aunt Barby are alAv^ays cast¬ 
ing Bobert Ware in my teeth, as if you were 
aching to get me made up after his pattern?” 

“ My dear Bart!” 

“ Well, I don’t mean that I blame you for it. 
Didn’t I just aausIi myself that I Avas like him? 
There is Morrison noAv,” springing to his feet 
and thrOAAung on his hat. “ Don’t worry, Amy. 
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It is all right.” Kissing her hastily, he hur¬ 
ried out, and walked down the street with 
Morrison. 

I suppose every town has its meanest man. 
The meanest man in Norombega was Joram 
Lane. To begin with, he was an unmitigated 
rascal in money transactions whenever there 
was a chance to insert a cloven foot. Then he 
was a sensualist and a gambler. Of course he 
abused his wife, and slandered all Norombe- 
gans, who, in spite of his apparent wealth and 
lavish style of living, looked coldly upon him. 
Amy had offended this man by refusing—and 
very properly, as I think—to dance with him 
at a New Year’s ball. After that he never 
missed his fling at her, whenever there was an 
opportunity. A villainous, venomous scamp 
was Joram Lane. Such as makes one im¬ 
mensely ashamed of one’s relations, in view of 
the fact that all mankind are brothers. This 
man, meeting Godfrey Morrison a day or two 
later, called out in stereotyi)ed phrase:— 

‘‘ What’s the news, Morrison ?” 

“News! Why, an old chap, of whom you 
never heard, probably, says ‘there is nothing 
new under the sun.’ But old things come 
around in strange fashion, sometimes, that’s 
the truth. A smart set of girls you’ve got 
around here. Lane; only it’s a pity their ca¬ 
reer should have been nipped in the bud by 
detection.” 

“Why? What’s up?” 

“I’ve just heard from Lawyer Help that 
some of your Norombega girls have been de¬ 
tected in stealing.” 

“Who are they?” 

“Oh! they are going to keep it dark for the 
present, and see what their folks will do about 
settling up. One of them, though, is as pretty 
a girl as there is in the village. Too bad, isn’t 
it?” 

Not noting—or perhaps noting, and not car¬ 
ing for—the evil glitter in Joram Lane’s green- 
black eyes, Morrison passed on. The next per¬ 
son Lane met was one of his own cronies. 

“Heard the news. Bill?” he asked. 

“Not I! Didn’t know there was any of the 
article manufactured, now-a-days. Don’t feed 
it out to me all at once, man. I shouldn’t dare 
to take a full mouthful at first.” 

“ Oh, bother your nonsense! You ’ll have to 
take it in the lump, or not at all. You ’ll find 
it a pretty good mouthful, too.” 

“Well, let’s have it.” 

“ Amy Home—the prettiest girl in the village, 
you know—has been stealing.” 

“ Bhwey! That is a mouthful!” 

“It is pretty likely Mrs. Ware and the rest 
of them will put their heads together to hush 
it ui). But I had the news from headquarters.” 

‘ ‘ Mrs. Ware ? What can she do ? I thought 
she had nothing but her annuity.” 

“Oh, she is one of those women that if they 


had only ten dollars a year, would nip, and 
scrimp, and pinch, and manage to save half 
of it.” 

The next time the story was told, it was with 
the addition that Aunt Barby had paid fifty 
dollars of hush money. In a week Norombega 
was full of it. Of course a great many particu¬ 
lars had been added by this time, such as a 
descrij)tion of the goods stolen, and the manner 
of Amy’s detection. How an officer had gone 
to Tulip Cottage, and had found Aunt Barby in 
the act of cutting out one of the dresses. How 
Amy had laughed, and pretended not to care ; 
and Aunt Barby had cried, and pleaded to be 
allowed to settle the aftair, and save the family 
credit. And so the cruel lie kept agitating the 
still waters of Norombega society, in an ever- 
widening circle. And Amy wondered why 
l)eople looked so strangely at her when they 
met, and why her scholars, one after another, 
began to leave the school. I do not mean to 
say that all who heard the vile tale believed it. 
There were some people, and they of the best 
in the place, who treated it as absm’d, and 
scarcely remembered the contemptible trash 
when they had heard it. But many who were 
envious of Amy’s beauty, and of her popularity 
in society, or who, alas for poor human nature, 
were conscious of some moral taint in them¬ 
selves, believed it gladly. 

“I always wondered where she got her money 
to dress with,” said Mrs. Peregrine Potts, whose 
squint-eyed daughter, the amiable Amelia 
Potts, was afflicted with chronic shabbiness 
upon a yearly allowance for dress, that would 
have kept Amy in elegance twice that time. 
Por Amy had rare taste in dress, and wonder¬ 
ful skill in making the worse appear the better 
garment. 

No hint reached Tulii) Cottage of the tale 
that was becoming familiar as household words 
elsewhere; but while the summer days length¬ 
ened to their utmost, borrowing a portion from 
the night at each end, and rioting in splendor 
through all their golden length, Amy felt a 
dull foreboding i)aiu; though the feeling was 
almost as vague and undefined as that of poor 
Mrs. Gradgrind, who thought there was a pain 
somewhere in the room, but could not posi¬ 
tively say that she had got it. 

Meanwhile, ignorant of the evil that was 
brooding around his sister, Bart Home, with a 
facility in that respect natural to young men, 
was working out trouble for himself. Godfrey 
Morrison—the elegant, the polished Morrison— 
was still his most familiar friend, and undoubt¬ 
edly incited the youth to a hundred extrava¬ 
gances that would else have been unthought 
of. Then, when Bart had drawn as much of 
his quarter’s salary as was already due, he 
would ofter to lend him money, with a careless 
good-nature that was quite irresistible. So 
Bart, almost without thought, allowed the 
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yoke of debt to be slipped about his neck, and, 
because it was easily borne, kept adding to its 
weight, until it galled him grievously. After 
that outburst to his sister, in which he had 
wished—and very heartily for the moment— 
that he was like Bobert Ware, he grew moody 
and sullen when at home; eating his meals 
hastily, and hurrying out again when he had 
done; and evincing manifest impatience if 
Aunt Barby commented upon his haste, or 
Amy’s loving glance rested anxiously upon 
him. Aunt Barby declared that “Amy had 
spoiled the boy, and no wonder.” And Amy, 
loving heart! feared he was working too hard 
in the store, and revolved plans innumerable 
for giving him a rest, all impracticable, un¬ 
luckily, for the want of money. 

One evening Bart came in earlier than usual, 
and flung himself, face downwards, upon the 
sofa, but not before Amy had seen that a 
ghastly pallor was upon his features. Greatly 
shocked, she left her work, and, kneeling be¬ 
side him, took one of his hands and pressed it 
between her own. 

“ Bart I” she said. 

There was no answer. 

“O, Bart! What has happened? It is 
something dreadful, I am sure. Have you lost 
your place in the store?” 

Still no answer. 

“ Because if you have, it may not be so bad 
after all. I have been thinking lately that you 
need a rest; and when my school is done I 
shall have a little money that I can spare, and 
you, perhaps, will have a little of your own, 
and you can go up to Boston, and Bobert 
will get a place for you, I know, where you can 
do much better than you can here. So Bart— 
O, Bart! what is the matter?” for the youth’s 
whole frame was shaken with convulsive sob- 
bing. 

“I’ll tell you what’s the matter,” he said, 
starting up, and glaring upon her wildly. “You 
think a precious deal of your immaculate 
brother, don’t you ? What will you do when 
he goes to prison for robbery ? O, Amy I don’t 
look at me like that. I—I believe I am going 
mad.” 

She had grown fearfully white; but she sat 
down beside him upon the sofa, and drew his 
head down into her lap. She parted the hair 
from his throbbing brow, and kept passing her 
hands across it with gentle mesmeric touch. 
At last he grew quiet, soothed into calmness 
by the firm will that had kept her own tumul¬ 
tuous sorrow down. “Now, Bart,” she said, 
gently, but in unnatural, measured tones, “ you 
must tell me all. All—and then I can decide 
what I must do to help you. Tell me about 
the money first. You took it from the store, I 
suppose ? Has it been found out ?” 

“No. But it will be to-morrow.” 

•' How much is it ?” 

“ One hundred dollars.” 


The amount sounded terribly large to Amy. 
She had never had so much money at one time 
in her life. She could not help the look of 
dismay that came upon her face. But she re¬ 
sumed her questioning gently, as before. 

“ How did it happen, Bart?” 

“I was owing Morrison money—about fifty 
dollars; and yesterday he told me he was going 
away, and asked me if it would be convenient 
for me to pay him. I hadn’t any money, and 
I had to tell him so. ‘Well, Bart,’ he says, 
‘don’t look so distressed about it. I didn’t 
mean to ask you for it. But the amount of it 
is just this, I have got to have a hundred dol¬ 
lars between now and two o’clock this after¬ 
noon. Now here is my watch, worth a hundred 
and fifty dollars of any man’s money. Bixby, 
the jeweller, told me so yesterday. But I did 
not know of going away then, and did not want 
to sell it; and to-day Bixby’s out of town, and 
won’t be back until to-morrow. Now, I don’t 
want to run around town oftering my watch 
for sale, and proclaiming upon the house-tops 
that Godfrey Morrison is precious hard up. 
But if you will take it for a hundred dollars, 
you may have it. You can borrow the money 
out of the safe, you know, and when Bixby 
comes home he ’ll give you at least a hundred 
and a quarter for the watch, with which you 
can refund before your governor, Marsh, gets 
home, and nobody be the wiser for it.’ And 
that is how it happened, Amy. I would have 
been struck down dead before I’d have done it, 
if I had not thought I could pay the money 
back the next day.” 

“But the watcii, Bart?” 

“I offered it to Bixby this evening, and he 
says it isn’t worth five dollars.” 

“Oh, that cruel, cruel Morrison I” cried Amy, 
bursting into tears. “ What shall we do ?” 

Bart had no suggestion to make, but looked 
utterly hopeless. Amy fell into deep thought, 
sitting there with a strained, intense look in 
her eyes, and turning a ring round and round 
upon her fiuger. It was a ring which Bobert 
had given her the day that he went away. 
They had been laughing pleasantly at some of 
Aunt Barby’s superstitions, and he had said, 
with a smile: “We’ll have a little sui^ersti- 
tion of our own, Amy. We will cage this little 
finger in the ring, with the understanding that 
ring and finger are never to be disunited, lest 
some dire calamity befall our love.” 

It had been lightly spoken, but Amy had lield 
the condition sacred, and the ring had never 
left the finger upon which Bobert placed it. 
Now, as she turned it round and round, calling 
almost despairingly upon her benumbed- brain 
to assist her in forming some plan to avert the 
disgrace that menaced them, her eye caught 
the sparkle of its pure gems, as they imprisoned 
the light, played with it lovingly, and flashed 
it out again. She hid the hand upon which the 
ring shone in the folds of her dress, as if it were 
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a tempter, offering an alternative wliicli slie 
could not entertain. Sell the ring? Ro, no. 
She must find some other way. Then she went 
over again, with sickening i^ain, all the impos¬ 
sibilities that had been revolved, and recognized 
as such at first. When she drew her hand out 
from among the folds again, the idea of parting 
with the ring was still negatived, but something 
less decidedly than before. 

“Bart,* - she said, laying her hand upon his 
arm, “ we will get the money somehow. Never 
fear, but we will get it somehow.’* 

“O Amy!” cried the brother, his counte¬ 
nance clearing suddenly. “ If you say you will 
get it, I am sure you will. Eor I never knew 
you to fail of doing what you had faith enough 
to promise to do.” 

She did not ftiil in this. For at noon of the 
next day she put the money in her brother’s 
hand, though at how sore a sacrifice it had been 
obtained, he was far from comprehending. He 
was deeply grateful, however, and hugged his 
sister tenderly. 

^ ‘ Saved! saved! And by you, ’ ’ he cried. ‘ ‘ I 
am going to begin from this time to prove to 
you that I was worth saving. Please God, 
Amy, I will never have to shame myself again 
with thinking that you were worthier to be 
man than I.” 

Poor Amy. If she had known that, while 
saving her brother’s character for honesty, at 
such a sacrifice, her own name was everywhere 
spoken of as that of a common thief, I fear that 
even Bart’s manly avowal would have been in¬ 
sufficient to comfort her. 

I am quite aware that, according to estab¬ 
lished precedent, I ought to have given the 
credit of the delectable fiction, at which No- 
rombega was agape, to feminine gossips. As it 
did not belong to them, however, in the present 
instance, I have, with somewhat of rashness, I 
dare say, ventured upon an innovation. But 
they were nimble-tongued enough in comments, 
when once it had reached their ears, you may 
be sure. 

“ O mother!” cried the gushing Amelia Potts, 
running into the Peregrine Potts* sitting-room, 
considerably out of breath, and looking, as to 
attire, very much as if she had been standing 
against a particularly hard wind. “ O mother! 
What do you suppose that girl—Amy Home”— 
with a deal of virtuously indignant emphasis 
upon the name, “ has been doing now ? If Mr. 
Ware only knew! Oh, I do think it is some¬ 
body’s duty to inform him!” 

“ Well,” returned the maternal Potts, tartly, 
“I don’t suppose there is any need of your 
sweeping the carpet with your shawl, whatever 
Amy Home may have done. You had best 
remember it ain’t so easy getting your clothes, 
as it is some folks’s.” 

“ Some folks don’t find it so easy in the end, 
perhaps. At least I should think so, if I had 


to sell such a splendid ring as Mr. Ware gave 
Amy, to clear myself from straits. Her en¬ 
gagement ring, too. Joram Lane was into 
Bixby’s and saw her when she sold it. Oh, I 
should die, I know I should.” 

“‘The way of the transgressor is hard!’” 
sighed Mrs. Peregrine. “As I live, ’Melia 
Potts, you’ve tore your dress out of the gathers 
more than half a yard.” 

“ Well! Somebody stepped on it. I wasn’t 
to blame.” 

“Oh, of course you wasn’t to blame! You 
never are. What did she get for the ring?” 

“A hundred dollars. Oh, it was such a 
beauty! There must have been something ter¬ 
rible to hush ux) this time, or she never would 
have parted with it.” 

“I pity Robert Ware, though he ought to 
have been sensibler than to be taken in by a 
pretty face. I declare, ’Melia, if I was you, 
I’d write to him. I think it belongs to his 
friends to put a stop to the deception there is 
going on.” 

It happened that Robert Ware had once 
walked home with Miss Potts when she had 
spent an evening with Amy Home. Conse¬ 
quently the fair Amelia was considered — in 
her own family—to be rather intimately ac¬ 
quainted 'with him than otherwise. 

“I almost think it is my duty, and—I will. 
He shall know he has got one friend, if he has 
not another in the universe.” 

The epistle by which Robert Ware, for his 
consolation, was to be convinced of the grand 
fact that he had “ one friend,” was as follows:— 

“Dear Mr. Ware : I am so sorry, and I pity 
you so much, and I never would have written, 
if I did not think it my duty as your friend to 
inform you how much you are descieved in 
Amy Home. Isn’t it a pity, and she so pretty, 
too, though beutty is vein and a foster of vanity, 
mother says, and maybe it, would have been 
better for her if she hadn’t been so cried uji for 
her beauty, which some folkes think is nothing 
so remarckable after all. And now her love of 
dress has got her into troubble, and she has 
been taking things out of the stores, and Mrs. 
Ware had to pay all the monney she had saved 
to hush it U13, and Amy has had to sell her die- 
mond ring—the one you gave her—and it’s in 
everybody’s mouth; but if you want to know 
more about it, you can ask Bixby, the jewellier, 
who had it of her, or Joram Lane, that knows 
all about it. So no more now from 

“Your friend, Ameeia V. Potts.” 

I suppose Miss Potts meant to say that the 
story—not the ring—was in everybody’s mouth. 
It may be observed, too, that the orthography 
of the fair letter-writer had some slight x^ecu- 
liarities. But so has that of Chaucer, Yellow- 
plush, and other great geniuses; which may 
not prove by inference that Miss Potts was a 
great genius, but it shows at least that eccen¬ 
tricities in spelling are not without i^recedent. 

Indignation was, very naturally, Mr. Ware’s 
first emotion, on reading this i^reeious exnstle. 
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“ How dare any one say sucli things about her?” 
he tiuestioiied, fiercely, surprised out of his 
equanimity by the extraordinary communica¬ 
tion. But, after a little consideration, he was 
compelled to admit the i)robability, that even 
Amelia Potts would not have the boldness to 
sign her own name, and give the names of veri¬ 
table parties, as witnesses to a deliberate false¬ 
hood. He was a man of unblushing rectitude, 
and also of a lofty pride of character, who 
would have thought a flaw in his own reputa¬ 
tion, or in that of one who was dear to him, an 
irreparable calamity. Thus, while his love 
suftered, his pride was hurt as well. It might 
be that Miss Potts’s reasons were “as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaft',” 
but that there could be even two grains of such 
wheat, distressed him sorely. Ifi he had acted 
upon his first impulse, he would have set off at 
once for Norombega. But he recollected that 
afl:airs of pressing importance for the firm with 
wliich he was connected, obliged him to go to 
Kew York the next day. So he wrote to Aunt 
Barby, inclosing the letter of Amelia Potts, 
and demanding an explanation of the surpris¬ 
ing charges it contained. 

Aunt Barby pushed the spectacles, by whose 
aid she had read her nephew’s letter, to the 
top of her head, where the light from a window 
near which she sat made their glasses a focus 
for concentrating a few sun-rays; reflecting 
them upon the ceiling in two ovals of flame, 
wlfich might have been the eyes of a mischiev¬ 
ous spirit, winking down at her, and mocking 
her distress. Her honest face was drawn into 
a maze of wrinkles, and great sighs, that were 
almost groans, kept welling up from some un- 
fathomod depth. 

“ Land, land!” she cried, unconsciously quot¬ 
ing the crew of Columbus on the discovery of 
the ‘Western Continent. “Well, I knew there 
was trouble coming. I dreamed of snakes three 
nights running, and I’ve felt it in my bones 
ever since. ‘ An explanation ’ referring again 
to the open letter—“ what does the coot mean ? 
I hope he doesn’t believe this stuff about Amy! 
If he does, he shall never marry her. Ko! not 
if he has to make a wife of ’Melia Potts her¬ 
self I The ring? Let me see ! Why, I hav’n’t 
seen Amy wear it for a week.” She started up 
in some dismay, and, with tremulous hands, 
i:)ut on her shawl and bonnet. “I guess I’ll 
go down to the store and speak to Bart. If 
there’s been anything going wrong, and I don’t 
know it, I ’ll see if I can find out what it is.” 

There was a little knot of loafers in the store 
who winked to each other significantly, when 
Aunt Barby called her nephew out, saying that 
she wished to si^eak with him. 

“What is it. Aunt Barby?” Bart inquired, 
in some alarm, as they walked along the street. 
“ You look as if you had seen a ghost.” 

“I don’t just know what it is. You had 


better go home with me, and we’ 11 see if we can 
make it out. It isn’t a ghost; but I’d rather 
it had been.” 

Bart felt his heart sinking within him, and 
had not spirits for a brisk retort. So the pair 
walked along in silence. When they reached 
the house Aunt Barby gave him the letters, 
which he read with whitening lips and glaring 
eyes. He folded the sheets and put them back 
in the envelope without a word; but the veins 
in his forehead were knotted and swollen, as if 
the angry blood that purpled them would leap 
out, spurning control; and his bloodless lip, 
drawn between his teeth, was half bitten 
through, before it was released. 

“Why don’t you say something?” asked 
Aunt Barby, half scared by the still, white- 
heat of his anger. “ What does it all mean ?” 

“ It means that some wretch has got a lie to 
answer for.” 

“ But the ring? I hav’n’t seen it for a week. 
What has become of it?” 

“ It may be true that she has sold it. I think 
it is. But it was for me. I believed she would 
have coined her heart for me.” 

“ Of course she would !” a little indignantly. 
“And you’ve been a longer spell than you 
need to, in finding it out. But what is it 
4or ?” 

“I will tell you that another time. I am go¬ 
ing back to the store, now. I’ve got a confes¬ 
sion to make to Mr. Marsh, and when that is 
done I’ll trace the lie to its author, and he 
shall go on his knees to every person to whom 
it has been repeated, and swear it was a lie.” 

When Bart was gone. Aunt Barby fell to 
work upon her knitting, but kept missing the 
seam, and making a mess of her work gener¬ 
ally, which was certainly inexcusable in a 
knitter of her experience. 

“Land! It’s no use!” she said, rolling up 
her work, and laying it aside. “ My eyes are 
aching for a sight of Amy. I ’ll just go down 
to the school-house and see her a minnit. 
Seems as though I don’t exjject to find her 
looking like the same girl.” 

Greatly to Aunt Barby’s surprise, the school 
was already dismissed, and Amy, in a crushed, 
desponding attitude, sitting at her desk alone, 
her face covered with her hands. She started 
up at hearing a footstep, and tried to put on a 
brisker look—an effort which was rather a 
failure than otherwise. 

“ Well, Aunt Barby,” she said, with a dreary 
attempt at cheerfulness, “ the vacation we have 
been longing for has come sooner than we ex¬ 
pected. The school is stopped.” 

“ For how long?” 

“ For always, so far as I am concerned. The 
school officers have decided that they will not 
need my services for the next term.” 

“ So that is a part of the harvest. I might 
have known it hadn’t all come home.” 

This required explanation, which, in her 
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quaint, homely fashion, Aunt Barby gave. 
And Amy, surprised, indignant, grieved that 
she could have been so ^vronged, grew cold as 
she listened, and understood the chill of 
“That congealing pang that seizes 
The trusting spirit, when betrayed.’’ 

Meanwhile Bart Home had gone back to the 
store, as he proposed. The little knot of loaf¬ 
ers were still there, Joram Lane among the 
rest. 

“Mr. Marsh,’* said Bart, stepping before his 
employer, with a firm lip, and steadfast eye, 
“I have a confession to make to you; and I 
want these men to he.ar it.” 

Then he related how Godfrey Morrison had 
tricked him into buying the watch; liow upon 
Morrison’s suggestion and assurance that it 
could be replaced as soon as the jeweller had 
returned to town, he had taken money from 
the store to pay it; how he had offered it to 
Mr. Bixby, and been told that it was worth¬ 
less ; how he had gone home despairing; how 
his sister had comforted him by promising to 
procure the money for him, and had done so 
the next day, as he now believed, by the sacri¬ 
fice of a valuable ring. “And now, gentle¬ 
men,” facing suddenly about, “and first you, 
Joram Lane, who says my sister is a thief?” 

He looked a very hero as he stood there then; 
his hair tossed back from the purple-veined 
forehead, his blue eyes darkening with his 
wrath, his bloodless lips kept firm by stern 
compression. 

“ There are ificnty to say it,” replied Joram 
Lane. “You can hear it almost anywhere for 
tlie asking.” 

“ Who was the first to tell it? Who started 
the monstrous falsehood?” 

“Lawyer Help has generally been quoted as 
authority. I can’t say myself where it did 
come from.” 

Lawyer Help was called in from his office, 
and indignantly denied any knowledge of the 
affixir. “ Some girls had been detected in steal¬ 
ing early in the summer,” he said; “but Amy 
Home was not one of them, and he did not see 
how her name could possibly have been drag- 
ge(^l into it.” 

To follow xip the fiction to its source proved 
to be a fruitless effort. The most Bart coxild 
do was to put upon it its own stamp of false- 
liood, and he did that effectually. When the 
store was clear of customers for the night, and 
the shutters closed, Bart, w’ith hat in hand, 
ready to go home, approached his employer, 
who was writing at his desk. 

“I suppose, sir,” he said, “you will want to 
look out for a new clerk now. I cannot expect 
you to trust me with the situation after know¬ 
ing that I have once abused my trust.” 

“You wish for a settlement, I suppose,” re¬ 
turned Mr. Marsh. “I’m afraid there is not 
much due you on the last quarter’s salary.” 


“ I suixpose not. I hope it is not overdrawn.” 

“No. I have been looking up the account, 
and find that I owe you a small sum. This,” 
taking a bank-bill from his pocket-book, “will 
make us square, I believe?” 

Bart looked at the bill. It was for one hun¬ 
dred dollars. “You have made a mistake, I 
think,” returning it with a smile. 

“A mistake? Bless me! Is it possible? 
Ah, no ! It is all right. There is no mistake.” 

“ But”—^began Bart. 

“But, young man, I hope you will allow me 
to know my own business. If I choose to add 
a hundred dollars to your year’s salary I sup¬ 
pose I have a right. And as for the new clerk, 
it shall be yourself, by your leave, with the ad¬ 
dition of another hundred to your salary for 
the next year. Now be off’; and don’t forget 
to call at Bixby’s on your Avay home. I think 
your sister will be glad to see that ring of hers 
again.” 

Glad ! Perhaps so. But what was she cry¬ 
ing for, then, I should like to know ? And in 
the midst of her crying, and hugging, and kiss¬ 
ing Bart and Aunt Barby, was it not a queer 
proceeding, I ask, for a tall man to walk into the 
house without any ceremony, and begin hug¬ 
ging and kissing her; and then, as if that was 
not carrying the absurdity far enough, fall 
straightway to kissing one of her slender fin¬ 
gers, upon which blazed a diamond ring. And 
what a Babel of explanations ensued thereupon, 
in the midst of which Mr. Robert Ware con¬ 
trived to make it known that, after he had sent 
off his letters to Aunt Barby, he found himself 
in that state of mind that business had small 
attractions for him, pursued, as he was momen¬ 
tarily, by the image of Amy in distress. So he 
had transferred the business journey to another 
of the firm, and himself had taken the next 
train to Norombega. And Amy related that 
the gentleman who had dismissed her school 
that afternoon had called in the evening to ex¬ 
plain that the committee had made a mistake, 
and to request her to go on with the school as 
usual. A plan that Robert Ware saw fit to 
negative very decidedly ; proposing an alterna¬ 
tive which Amy resisted stoutly at first, de¬ 
claring she could not leave her brother. Bart, 
however, took pains to assure her that he and 
Aunt Barby could do wonderfully well by 
themselves. And must have succeeded, I sui> 
pose, in convincing her; for early in September 
—the month in which the glory of the year 
culminates—Aunt Barby became sole mistress 
of Tulip Cottage. And Mrs. Robert Ware ac¬ 
companied her husband in a tour among the 
great lakes. 


Good manners is the art of making those 
people easy with whom we convei'se. 

Mtxds of moderate calibre ordinarily con¬ 
demn everything which is beyond their range. 
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LINARS TRICK; OR, THE FIRST 
OF APRIL. 

BY S. ANXIE FROST. 

‘‘Well, I think April Fool’s Day is real 
fun,” persisted Lina. 

“Bah!” growled Uncle Simon. “Fun for 
simpletons who play tricks, and idiots who are 
deceived by them,” and he opened his news¬ 
paper as if to x>ut an end to the discussion. 

But Lina was not to be silenced in that way. 
“ I ’ve plaj’^ed many a trick on the first of April, ” 
she pouted, “ and not upon idiots either.” 

Uncle Simon only grunted contemptuously. 

“I can catch you easily enough,” i^ersisted 
Lina, “and I will, too.” 

“ Pshaw! I am not in my dotage.” 

“ Well, you may look out, then, a week from 
now.” 

“ Pooh! pooh! you had better spare yourself 
the trouble of trying. I am not an idiot, if you 
are a simpleton.” 

“You’re a perfect old savage,” said Lina, 
snappishly, and left the room. 

Uncle Simon looked after her, and I was sur¬ 
prised to see his eyes soften to a look of tender¬ 
ness, and his mouth quiver a moment into 
a faint smile, as he followed the motion of her 
little figure. But in a moment he was grave 
and sullen again, and apparently absorbed in 
his newspaper. 

He was a new inmate in our quiet family, 
this same Uncle Simon, having but a week be¬ 
fore returned from twenty years’ wandering in 
the far west, to settle down in Water Valley, 
and take possession of an old-fashioned house 
there, part of a late legacy. The house proving 
to be too old and weather-beaten to live in, he 
was having it torn inside out, modernized and 
repaired, and in the mean time my father had 
invited him to make our house his home. He 
was a half brother of papa’s, the son of grand¬ 
father’s second wife, while papa was the child 
of the first Mrs. Wilkins. He was not in the 
house a day before my three sisters and Lina 
declared him a “perfect bear,” “an old hor¬ 
ror,” and various other terms expressive of a 
rough, rude manner. 

He was a man over forty years old, very tall 
and powerfully built, with iron-gray curling 
hair, very large black eyes, overhung by heavy 
gray eyebrows, strong, rugged features, and a 
mouth that in repose was hard and stern in ex¬ 
pression. An ugly man, they all declared, and 
as cross as he was ugly. He was always civil 
to my mother, and seemed to “get along well,” 
as the saying is, wdth papa, while to me he was 
very gentle. 

I may as well say here that I am Jessie, 
papa’s eldest daughter, and when I was only 
fifteen I was crippled for life by a fall from a 
c«arriage, losing the use of my lower limbs en¬ 
tirely. Everybody is very kind to me, but to 
Uncle Simon’s visit I owed a great pleasure. 


It had been my habit upon festive occasions to 
be carried in a chair to the family sitting-room, 
and enjoy a corner of the room, lying upon the 
sofa, but Uncle Simon insisted upon lifting mo 
in his strong arms every morning and i)hicing 
me upon the sofa, carrying me back again at 
night. I was very grateful for this, and also 
for a habit he had of leaving his papers and 
magazines in my reach, of putting new books 
under my sofa cushion, and of sliding oranges 
or confectionery into my hand when he came 
to kiss me in the mornings. He would often 
come to my side for a long talk, and never gave 
me one of his sharp speeches, yet I could not 
fail to see that his whole nature had been 
warped and soured at some time in his life. 
Although so gentle to me, his caustic speeches, 
his biting sarcasms, and what Lina called his 
“general grumpiness,” made him very disa¬ 
greeable to my sisters, and the young lady in 
question. 

Lina was not one of us, but a ward of i^apa’s, 
heiress to a handsome property, which paj)a 
was managing for her until she came of age. 
She was about eighteen when Uncle Simon 
came to live with us, just emancipated from a 
boarding-school near New York, full of school¬ 
girl freaks, enthusiastic about her room-mate 
and intimate school friend, Laura Tilman, a 
young New York lady, at whose house she had 
spent all the holidays that were too brief for a 
trip to Water Valley. Pretty as a daisy, very 
small, very graceful, and full of sunny, win¬ 
some ways, she was in strong contrast to our 
Western uncle, but by one of the odd freaks 
that friendship takes, the two were constantly 
together. Scarcely an hour of the day, when 
they were in the house, passed without a brisk 
quarrel, a sharpening of wits each upon the 
other; fifty times a day Lina would declare 
herself too mad to ever speak to Uncle Simon 
again, or he would assert that “that girl was 
perfectly intolerable,” but in five minutes they 
were ready for a fresh skirmish. 

One of the favorite battle-grounds was the 
subject of woman. Uncle Simon being very fond 
of rapping all fominine follies and fashions on 
the knuckles, and Lina as vigorously defending 
them. He had gone out one day chuckling 
over some knock-down argument that Lina 
had not time to answer before he was out of 
the house. 

“ Crusty old bachelor,” she said, “what does 
he know about women I I believe he’s been 
jilted, and that *s what makes him so savage.” 

“ Why don’t you tell him so ?” quened Susy, 
our youngest, just stepping into long skirt-s. 

“Because,” and her face grew grave, “it 
might be true, and hurt his feelings.” 

“I’m sure you are not very careful of his 
feelings,” Susy retorted, as she, too, went out 
of the room. 

“Is that true, Jessie?” said Lina, sinking 
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down by my side on a little stool she kept by 
the sofa. 

“Is what true?’" 

“That I hurt folks’ feelings. Sarcasm and 
jest are all very well, but I don’twant to wound 
any one.” 

“You are very cutting, sometimes.” 

‘ ‘ But he says sharp things, too. Still, I would 
not like to wound, even in jest.” 

She looked up into my face so earnestly, that 
I was surprised. 

“ Wit is an edge tool,” I said; “ it is best to 
handle if very carefully.” 

She stood for a moment musing, then all the 
gravity of her face vanished in the light of a 
saucy smile. Such an old savage, then, must 
wear close armor,” she said, and began to talk 
of other matters. 

On the evening when the subject of April 
fool’s tricks had been discussed. Uncle Simon 
lingered for some hours in the sitting-room. 
As soon as we two were alone, he read to me 
from his newspaper, and enlightened me upon 
some knotty political points that had long been 
in an inextricable tangle in my brain. He wrote 
some letters, and smoked a cigar; finally de¬ 
claring he was suffering for a walk, he left me, 
promising me a new novel just announced in 
his paper. 

He had scarcely gone, when Lina came steal¬ 
ing to her favorite seat at my side, her face full 
of mischief. “Jessie,” she said, “ I ’ve thought 
of a trick for your Uncle Simon, smart as he 
thinks himself. ’ ’ 

“ Well?” I queried, as she made a long pause. 

“I’m going to make him fall in love, and 
with a woman.” 

“ He would hardly be likely to fixll in love 
with a man.” 

“Yes, but I am going to make him admit 
that there is some good even in the sex he de¬ 
spises so heartily.” 

“How do you propose to convert him?” 

“You know, or perhaps you don’t know, 
that the President of the Society for the Belief 
of Widows and Orphans in Water Valley is 
named Wilkins—Septimus Wilkins. How, I 
am going to apply to Mr. Simon Wilkins for 
relief, and draw him into a correspondence. I 
will fool him nicely, perhaps for a whole year, 
and then I will laugh at him.” 

“ But suppose he sends the letter to Mr. Sei)- 
timus?” 

“ Then I will own he has detected me.” 

“ But if he proposes to call upon you ?” 

“Oh, the letter will come from Hew York. 
Laura Tilman will mail it for me, and will call 
for the answer and send me. How let me read 
you the letter,” and the gypsy drew the epistle 
from her apron pocket. “You see it is con¬ 
spicuously dated, April 1st.” 

But how - he ever wrote the document was a 
mystery me. She described herself as a 
former resident of Water Valley who had re¬ 


moved to Hew York, and there lost her father, 
her mother having become an incurable invalid, 
and with two little sisters dependent upon the 
exertions of the writer for support. A hard 
winter and scarcity of work had thrown them 
all upon charity, and the city authorities were 
unwilling to aid them in any way save by a 
home in the almshouse. She therefore ap¬ 
pealed to her old home for aid, promising to 
work hard to repay a temporary loan that 
would remove present pressure. 

It was not the matter in the letter that amazed 
me so much as the spirit. I felt my own tears 
rising at the touching picture drawn of the in¬ 
valid mother, and the baby sisters, and forgot 
it was all false when she described the torture of 
seeing these children exposed to the debasing 
influences of the almshouse. All through there 
was a touching feminine delicacy and wounded 
pride in thus seeking charity, that would have 
done honor to the most finished authoress. 

“You witch,” I said, “what do you know of 
poverty and suffering?” 

She colored violently. “ You won’t tell any¬ 
body?” she pleaded. • 

“Ho.” 

“Well, Laura and I both joined the society 
for the relief of the poor, of which her mother 
is a member, and whenever I went home with 
her, we visited among those in her district. I 
know how they suffer, and I send my monthly 
contribution from here, and—and Jessie, I try 
to do some good in Water Valley, in a quiet 
way, you know. If Mr. Wilkins sends any¬ 
thing in answer to this, Laura will receive it by 
the return mail, and some widow will be made 
glad, even if Miss Carrie Johnson is not.” 

“Have you signed it Carrie Johnson?” 

“ Yes. Laura will get it, for it is addressed 
to her care.” 

“ Suppose Uncle Simon goes to Hew York?” 

“Then I must ’fess, like Topsy, I suppose.” 

I did not altogether approve of the plan, but 
Lina was resolved to try to draw Uncle Simon 
into a correspondence, and then hxugh at him, 
and I could not shake her resolution. So the 
letter was sent, and in due time returned to its 
address with the Hew York stamp upon the 
envelope. 

I was in the room when Uncle Simon opened 
it, and Lina sat knitting beside me. Hot a 
quiver of her eyelids betrayed her when he 
added;— 

“ Jessie, did you ever know a family of John- 
sons here ?” 

“ There was a carpenter by that name, moved 
to Hew York some years ago,” I answered, 
truthfully. 

“ Do you know anything about them ?” 

“ Only that he made the shelves in the pan¬ 
try, and did some other work of that kind for 
mother.” 

“ Did you ever hear anything of him after he 
left here?” 
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“ Never/’ I said, truly speaking again. 
“Why?” Lina popped out the word like a 
pistol-shot, and turned to face the questioner. 

“Nothing! at least nothing that concerns 
you.” 

“ Oh ! I only inquired from curiosity.” 

“ I thought your lovely sex had none.” 

And then followed a word fencing, that finally 
drove Uncle Simon up stairs “for a little peace,” 
he said. 

It was a week later that Lina came to me 
''vith a very grave face. “Jessie, he has sent 
me a hundred dollars. What shall I do ? Five 
was the limit of my expectations, and, Jessie, 
the letter is so kind. We have wronged his 
heart in thinking him selfish and cross. He 
writes so gently and sympathizingly, with such 
good advice, and so earnestly desires me to call 
upon him again if I need aid. I long to box my 
own ears. He is so delicate, too, never hinting 
that it is private money, but allowing it to ap¬ 
pear that she is receiving it from the society of 
which Mr. Septimus Wilkins is the head. Jes¬ 
sie, what shall I do?” 

“Use the hioney for charity, as you proposed, 
or else confess all.” 

“Not yet. I want another letter.” 

“ Then you will answer this ?” 

“I have done so. And tell me, Jessie, if 
these are pretty.” 

She put into my hand five cards, upon each 
of which was painted a tiny picture. “They 
are perfectly exquisite,” I said, after examining 
them ; “ this group of holly leaves and berries is 
beautiful, and the branch of ice-covered leaves. 
Indeed, I scarcely know which is the best. 
Wlio painted them?” 

“I did. Let me read you my letter.” 

It was a grateful letter, written in the same 
spirit I had admired and wondered over in the 
last. She assured him that his kind inclosure 
was regarded in the light of a loan, to be re¬ 
turned upon some future occasion, and begged 
his acceptance of the pictures, one of her ways 
of winning bread being by such paintings. 

But I noticed that while she showed me every 
line of her own letter, she did not ofler Uncle 
Simon’s for my perusal, and I did not ask it. 

This was but the beginning of a long corre¬ 
spondence. Uncle Simon ordered a number of 
tlie 2>ic'tures at once, i)aying liberally for them, 
and diminishing Lina’s private album of paint- 
ings, while it filled her charity jpurse. 

She had made me her special confidante by 
this time, and I knew that while the little but¬ 
terfly who kept us all sunny with her bright 
ways, was the pet of our social circle in Water 
Valley, and Uncle Simon’s especial torment, 
she was, also, in her long morning walks, the 
sunlight of many a poor home, where her cheer¬ 
ful sympathy and ready tact were as precious 
to the inmates as the aid .she extended in more 
substantial shape. ]\fany a pair of pretty 
gloves, many a headdress, a box of confection¬ 


ery, or concert ticket, was sacrificed to pay a 
widow’s rent, buy bread for a hungry family of 
children, or pay schooling for some bright boy 
or girl unable to spare even the small weekly 
stipend exacted by the schoolmaster. 

As the weeks wpre away, she became more 
reserved on the subject of Carrie Johnson’s 
correspondence, and I noticed that when alone 
with me she was apt to fall into fits of silent 
musing, when her expressive face would vary 
from a gravity that was almost sadness, to a se¬ 
rene happiness which brightened it with a smile 
beautiful and blissful as that of a pleased child. 
Of course there was one part of Lina’s life that 
I could not see or share. My two elder sisters 
were part of the Water Valley society, and Lina 
had emerged from schoolgirlism to the i^rivi- 
leges of young ladyhood. Maria and Lucy, my 
sisters, would often tell me of the conquests 
made by our adopted sister, of whom they were 
proud and fond. She was the belle of every 
picnic, berry party, evening gathering, and 
boating frolic for miles round the town, and 
while she w'as a pet of the girls, she was also 
the object of much attention from all the Water 
Vallej’’ beaux. 

I don’t think she meant to flirt, or even to l>o 
coquettish, but it was iDart of her very nature 
to be lively and bright, and to please and find 
pleasure in admiration and attention. Our 
little sitting-room was often a rendezvous for 
impromptu gatherings of the young folks, and 
I could see how popular she was, yet while 
frank and pleasant to all, giving no esi^ecial 
encouragement to any one. 

Spring, summer, fall, had glided away, and 
Christmas was drawing near. Uncle Simon 
was still with us, though his new house was 
nearly ready for occupants, and he talked of 
going to it to live the first of the year. We had 
all noticed a gradual change in our eccentric 
uncle, a softening of the rough i^oints in his 
character, a gentler tone, a less bitter form of 
speech. He was more careful about his dress, 
and not half so savage in his attacks upon our 
sex as formerly. To be sure he was generally 
ready to have a word battle with Lina, and 
criticized her flirtations, her tasty dress, her 
dashing music, and her love of society as sharjily 
as ever, but she shared with the others his fre¬ 
quent gifts of lecture or concert tickets, long 
country rides, flowers and fruit, and there was 
always a kindly gleam in his eyes when he 
looked at her unobserved. He was still ugly 
in face, brusque in .sj^eech, and sarcastic in wit, 
but he was no longer savage and gloomy, “civil¬ 
izing slowly,” one and all agreed. 

Christmas was drawing near, and my sofi^ 
became a rendezvous for all sorts of myste¬ 
rious councils about gifts, for the secrecy of 
every one’s preparations was one of the greatest 
charms of our happy Christmas gatherings. 
Lina was busy with pretty combinations of 
zephyr and silk, and for papa was painting an 
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exquisite picture of winter scenery, a surprise 
for all, as I was the only one who knew of the 
tiilent she possessed for this art. 

I was lying one morning upon my sofa, 
wearily trying to knit upon a breakfast shawl 
designed for mamma, but growing too heavy 
for my weak hands, when Lina came in. 

“Are you alone, Jessie?” 

“ All alone, and everybody is out but you 
and I.” 

She came to her old seat, and sat there look¬ 
ing into the fire, a serious thoughtlessness that 
yet was not sorrow, in her fair young face. 

“Jessie,” she said, at last, “I think deceit is 
always punished somehow, if not openly, in the 
inward consciousness of treachery and false¬ 
hood. Do you remember Carrie Johnson?” 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“She became to me, Jessie, a sort of ideal 
woman, into whose nature I wove all that I 
should wish to be in the eyes of one I loved. I 
grew to love her as I fancy authors love their 
favorite heroines. "Whenever I felt very gentle 
and good, I used to fancy myself Carrie John¬ 
son, and write as I should have felt if the 
wicked, teasing, laughing Lina could have been 
shaken out of me. I deceived myself with my 
fancy, and I have wronged another.” She 
paused for a moment, and then resumed. “I 
cannot tell a falsehood, and say I am surprised. 
What I commenced in the spirit of mischief I 
have carried on with deeper feeling. I have 
had opened to my eyes a heart full of grand, 
noble aspirations, a generous, manly soul, and 
a tender, loving spirit, warped, crusted over by 
some fiery trial. I knew this, but I still played 
on, and now—” Another long pause. “ Now, 
my whole happiness for life rests upon his 
generosity. I have deceived him. Can he for¬ 
give me? Let me read you his letter, Jessie.” 

I cannot write it word for word, this outpour¬ 
ing of Uncle Simon’s heart; but the history he 
told is still fresh in my mind. When he was a 
young man, years before he left Water Valley, 
he had loved his cousin, of whose beauty and 
talents he still spoke in warm terms. He was 
tlien a lawyer of some note, although young 
and heir apparent to a vast estate belonging to 
a maternal uncle. Everything smiled upon his 
wooing, and loving ardently himself, he trusted 
implicitly in the constancy and aftection of his 
promised bride. Even yet, he wrote of her in 
a tone that showed how utterly he had loved 
her. The time for their wedding had been ap¬ 
pointed, and he had taken a house and was fur¬ 
nishing it for his bride, when the uncle, whose 
wealth had been looked upon as his, almost by 
right, married, at nearly seventy years of age, 
a girl of nineteen. In the enthusiasm of his 
young love he never thought of this disap¬ 
pointed succession as affecting his cousin’s 
heart, and was surprised at a cold, stiff* recep¬ 
tion on the evening when their uncle’s cards 
reached them. But a few days more of cool 


treatment, and then this woman, to whom he 
had given the purest and best of his whole 
nature, coldly dismissed him, pleading a change 
of feeling, and a few months later married a 
rich New York merchant, spending a summer 
at Water Valley. The blow had made of a 
trusting young nature a hard, bitter cynic, be¬ 
lieving in none, trusting none. To escape from 
every association of his dream of love was his 
first imi^ulse, iind he had gone to the far west, 
moving still further into the woods and wilds 
as the tide of emigration poured its floods of 
humanity near his old haunts. For over twenty 
years he had cut himself oft’ from his fellow 
men, and then his uncle’s widow died, after 
enjoying for all these long years an income that 
she received only so long as she remained a 
widow, and which at her death reverted to 
Uncle Simon. He found himself obliged to re¬ 
turn to Water Valley, and among young nieces 
he had been ashamed of his ignorance of cus¬ 
toms and forms, and covered up his bashfulness 
by a crusty eccentricity. 

And after this long prelude he told his second 
love dream; how the letter imj)loring his 
charity had first awakened his interest, and 
later the sweet womanly nature had roused the 
heart he had imagined dead, to new life and 
new hope. He asked her to come to his new 
home with her mother and sisters, and see if 
she could ever learn to love a harsh man old 
enough to be her father, and ugly enough to 
scare the children into fits. If she found she 
could not be his wife, she must tell him so 
frankly, and he would crush out his love, and 
wander away again, leaving her in his home, 
to be her own when he died, for he loved her, 
he loved her better than himself, and she must 
consult her own heart and happiness. If she 
would come, he asked her to appoint in her 
next letter a time when he might meet her at 
the depot, and take her to his house, a welcome, 
honored visitor, until she became its beloved 
mistress. 

I handed Lina the letter in silence. 

“I have written to him, Jessie, in my own 
name, and confessed all. He will find the 
letter in the office this morning. I have im- 
l^lored his pardon; and promised, if his great, 
noble heart can overlook my deceit, to be to 
him a loving, true wife, who will try in years 
of devotion to win some of the praise due he 
fancies to Carrie Johnson. I am not the de¬ 
voted daughter and sister, whose struggles he 
has pitied, whose heart he has won by his gen¬ 
erosity, only a poor little heiress full of faults 
and follies, who loves him with her whole 
heart.” 

Her eyes were full of tears now ; but she sat 
by the fire yet, looking steadily into the ruddy 
coals. We had been silent a longtime, -when 
a heavy step sounded in the hall, and Lina 
grasped my hand in a nervous pressure; her 
i own was very cold, and her face was very jiale, 
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as the steps came nearer and nearer. Uncle Si¬ 
mon came in and stood in the middle of the 
room. For a moment there was a profound 
silence; he looked down at the little figure be¬ 
side me, whose face was buried in my bosom 
out of his sight. A moment only, then, in a 
voice whose clear tones bore a musical ring I 
had never heard in them before, he said:— 

“I thought my wife was here.” 

“ She is here!” 

Such a quick motion, and she was gone from 
my side, and was buried somewhere in Uncle 
Simon's overcoat, sobbing hysterically, while 
he looked down upon her with a sunny smile, 
and great love looking out from his eyes. 

“ Can you ever forgive me?” she whispered, 
when the first rush of feeling subdued, they 
were quietly seated by my sofa. 

He smiled a most significant smile. “ For¬ 
give what?” 

“ My deceit.” 

It is a long time since I was deceived.” 

“What?” 

“Do you remember sending me your photo¬ 
graph in answer to my request?” 

“ But it was taken with a thick barege veil 
down over my face, and wrapped in a large 
waterproof cloak.” 

“Very true; and that very piece of mischief 
aroused my suspicions. Once thinking there 
was a face to be hidden, I began to seek that 
face. Trifles led me to suspect that you were 
an artist, and finally I obtained a scrap of your 
handwriting.” 

“How? I have been so careful.” 

“You copied a knitting direction for Jessie, 
and I found it in her work-basket.” 

“Why did you not tell me you knew me?” 

“Because I was getting a treasure I valued 
too highly to lose, in the written part of your 
nature, the deeper, truer feelings of the wo¬ 
man that you shut away from the rest of the 
world in your school-girl freaks. I was draw¬ 
ing out your higher, better powers. Was it 
not so, Lina?” 

“I cannot tell. You must try me. I will 
endeavor to be a Carrie to you; but you know 
me best as Lina.” 

“ Either way your are my Caroline.” 

A month later the new house was ready for 
the ))ride. And I never heard that either Uncle 
Simon or his pretty little wife has yet repented 
of the result of Lina's Trick. 


IMPOBTAHCE OF LISTENING WELL. 

It seems paradoxical to observe that the art 
of listening well forms a part of the duty of con¬ 
versation. To give up the whole of your atten¬ 
tion to the person who addresses himself to you 
is sometimes a heavy task; but it is one which 
we must pay for the privileges of social life, 
and an early practice will render it almost an 
involuntary act of good breeding; whilst con¬ 


sideration for others will give this little sacri¬ 
fice a merit and a charm of which the lowest 
proof of Christian feeling can never be devoid. 
To listen well is to make an unconscious ad¬ 
vancement in the power of conversing. In 
listening we perceive in what the interest, in 
what the failure of others consists. We become, 
too, aware of our own deficiencies, without 
having them taught through the medium of 
humiliation. We find ourselves often more 
ignorant than we could have supposed possible. 
We learn, by a very moderate attention to the 
sort of topics which please, to form a style of 
our own. The “ art of conversation” is an un¬ 
pleasant phrase. The power of conversing 
well is least agreeable when it assumes the 
character of an art. In listening, a well-bred 
gentlewoman will gently sympathize with the 
speaker; or, if needs must be, difi'er as gently. 
Much character is shown in the art of listen¬ 
ing. Some people appear to be in a violent 
hurry whilst another speaks; they hasten on 
the person who addresses them, as one Avould 
urge on a horse, with “Yes, yes. Very good. 
Ah!” Others sit on the full stare, eyes fixed 
as those of an owl upon the speaker. From 
others, a loud and long laugh is at intervals 
produced, and all the company turn round to 
see what was the cause of the merriment. But 
all these vices of manner may be avoided by a 
gentle attention and a certain calm dignity of 
manner, based upon a reflective mind and 
humble spirit. 


LIFE LESSONS. 

BY THALIA WILKINSON. 

A LITTLE drop of dew had stood 
Upon my casement long. 

The sun came out and kissed the dew, 
And when I turned again to view 
The dew-drop—it was gone. 

A tiny blossom, pale and sweet— 

I’d nursed e’er since its birth, 

When last I sought ’twas all in vain, 
For oh ! the bitter winds and rain 
Had crushed it to the earth. 

A bud of richest promise grew 
Within my garden wall, 

I gazed upon it, soft and fair. 

And hoped ’twould yield a flower rare 
Ere autumn leaves might fall. 

The autumn came—I sought the bud 
Expanding to a flower; 

When lo ! a hideous worm had crept 
And nipped its petals as they slept, 
And left it dying there. 

A beauteous form of infant grace, 

I thoughtjto call my own; 

One tender breath upon my check. 
One sigh of parting love to speak— 
My heavenly gift had flown. 

Then, as I faint and pow’rless grew 
To quaff Life’s bitter cup, 

An angel form, just overhead. 

And bending down in pity said, 

“ Look up from earth—look up !” 
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THE HEALTH OE BOYS AND GIRLS. 

A BOY romi)s and laughs, plays at athletic 
games, whips tops, runs races, climbs trees, 
leaps and jumi^s, and exercises all his muscles 
- in turn. He lolls in his chair, and assumes any 
: attitude he pleases at his desk. He has from 
^ his game a sufficient appetite to eat heartily, 
and out of school hours he feels under no re¬ 
straint. The girl, on the contrary, never remits, 
runs races, whips tops, etc. She only sits ui> 
right and walks, thus developing, and some¬ 
times all but destroying, only one set of mus¬ 
cles. She cannot shake off for one moment 
the feeling of constraint, and she naturally 
loses appetite, becomes languid, faint, and low. 
The boy comes into rude contact with those 
above, below, and around him. He has to en¬ 
dure “chaffing,’* to learn to “hold his own,” 
to fight, if need be. Even in his games his mind 
has to be active. He has to think about the 
most judicious way of fielding when Tom is at 
the wicket, or for looking out when Dick kicks 
the football. This develoi)s his intellect, and 
teaches him his place in his own world. The 
girl, on the contrary, is so hedged in with pro¬ 
tection, that she has no power of her own, and 
she cannot learn life, for the book is kept close 
to her. Let us at this moment i^ause awhile, 
for memory recalls to our mind the name and 
nature of many blooming women whom we 
have admired for their loveliness, their good 
sense, their genuine worth, and, speaking i^ro- 
fessionally, for their thorough healthfulness. 
How have they been brought uj)? "Why, al¬ 
most invariably in the country, living with 
their brothers, and sharing their sports in a 
feminine way—riding or walking, irrespective 
of dirty lanes; boating, playing bowls, or cro¬ 
quet, swinging, lolling under the greenwood 
tree, eating as much as they liked, and only 
under restraint during the period when they 
were with Miss Tuteur or Professor Guitarro. 
They have had, perhaps, a single year at a fin¬ 
ishing school to enable them to break off natu¬ 
rally a few objectionable habits, and to j^art 
with a few undesirable acquaintances, and to 
pass with ease from the girl to the woman. 
When such a one leaves school she does not 
think of it as a place of punishment to bo 
avoided. She had most probally acquired a 
fondness for her music or painting, or found 
sufficient interest in German or Italian to con¬ 
tinue its study. Her mind, with its healthy 
tone unspoiled by the incessant worry of school, 
seeks for occiq^ation rather than for inglorious 
repose. To such a one brothers will tell their 
little adventures, and whether she have beauty 
of face or elegance of form, or be in reality 
somewhat j)lain, she is voted “a brick,” and 
as such takes an honored place in the domestic 
architecture. The conclusion to be drawn from 
the foregoing remarks is inevitable—viz., that 
if we wish to preserve the health of our daugh- 
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ters, we must not overwork them. The horse¬ 
man does not put a filly to labor at a period 
when he would allow her brother, of the same 
age, to be idle in the field. If we insist on our 
daughters learning double the number of sub¬ 
jects that their brothers do, and in the same 
time, we are certain to impair their health, and 
no amount of doctoring will prevent the catas- 
trophy. It is all nonsense to imagine that 
beauty of face and elegance of figure depend 
upon “deportment” being taught at school. 
Those who believe such trash can never have 
read in Cook’s voyages and those of other men 
of the graceful charms of the “ savage” women 
of Owyhee—or have read the pretty couplet in 
which Scott described his charming “Lady of 
the Lake— 

“And ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
A nymph, a maiden, or a grace, 

Of finer form or lovelier face. 

What though no rule of courtly grace 
To measured mood had trained her pace? 

A foot more light, a step more true. 

Ne’er from the heath-fiower dashed the dew,” etc. 


DREAMLAND. 

BY CLARA HKRBERT. 

Beyond the bounds of this world of ours. 

With its April days and its shadowy hours, 

There lies a land all bright and fair— 

Through our dreams we pass to enter there. 

Away through the still, dark forest. 

And all the rivers along. 

Has passed the beautiful summer 
With sunshine, and light, and song. 

But the last of the summer sunsets 
Has fiushed o’er the mountain’s brow, 

The “last rose of s:ummer” lies faded. 

On the rustling leaves—and now, 

The dusky Indian summer 
Lingers on the sunset hills. 

Wreathing with blue mist the mountains. 

And their thousand hashing rills. 

There are sunny valleys, where we wander long. 
And watch, while we list, to the wild bird’s song. 
The beautiful life that gleams and quivers. 

Through all the depths of the crystal rivers. 

The go-lden sunshine softly falls 
Over the ivy-tangled walls 
Of the airy castles, whose towers rise 
Through the dreamy air to the azure skies ; 

The stars through the purple twilight glow, 

With a radiance earth can never know; 

The rocks and hills and fiowers and streams, 

Speak with a language heard only in dreams. 

I have listened, by the seashore, 

Where the tide rises and swells. 

To the Spirit of the Ocean, breathing 
Through its million lips of shells; 

1 have listened till its music 
Woke an echo in my soul. 

And awakened memories, deathless 
As the tide’s eternal roll; 

Till I see the forms of other days 

Flit to and fro through those shadowy ways, 

And loved ones who, through long and iweary years. 
Have passed beyond mortal hopes and fears, 

Co^me back to me, a shining band. 

Through the shadows and mists of the spirit land. 
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THE 

GENTLEMAN FROM HONOLULU. 

BY C. J. EVEIIETT. 

It was ouly last summer that it all happened 
—it is April, now, hardly three-fourths of a 
year—so you will have it before the daintiest 
tints have had time to fade from my memory. 
And when these pictures that hang in “cter 
Saci/le cler Vergangenheit” do fade—ah! you may 
retouch and recall at your best—it is vain I 
They will come, perliax^s, as to data^ like the 
shadow of a fair woman’s face. The outline is 
perfect; every curve of the delicate profile is 
there, but where is the color, the radiance, the 
smiling lip, the changing cheek, the si)eaking 
eye? You have a perfect shadow, indeed, but 
no face. 

Last June the Carltons were welcoming with 
the roses their five-years absent brother, just 
arriving from California and the Hawaiian Is¬ 
lands. The clan was moved to its remotest 
depths, and hosts of fifth cousins burst upon 
]\Ir. Frank’s astonished vision, who began to 
think he must have just struck a “ heavy lode” 
of kinsfolk. With the excitement of welcome, 
and the killing of the fatted calf for the dear 
boy who had not wasted his substance, you 
have nothing to do. Your acquaintance with 
the family shall open on a bright July morning, 
when the high tide of relatives having turned 
to ebb, had left stranded but a solitary cousin, 
lovely, winsome, dangerous Stei)hanie Moore. 

The returned Californian, a handsome fellow 
of xDerilous thirty, was reading a letter, throw¬ 
ing a word, now and then, to the three eager 
girls Avho were clamoring for crums of news. 

“And he is really coming some day this 
week, Frank?” 

“ So he says. And I shouldn’t be surprised 
to see him at any moment, lied is such an 
energetic fellow, and besides he thinks it is 
Yankee to go into everything headlong.” 

“What did you call him?” Mary Carleton 
asked. 

“ Ethel red his name is, but he is always 
celled lied.” 

“ Goodness me! Red Garnett! What a funny 
combination!” 

“Why, so it is, imss! Never struck me so 
"before; but I ’ll warrant you women would see 
any fun that’s going.” 

“Red Garnett! I declare it sounds quite 
savage, just like Red Jacket, you know!” and 
Stephanie hugged herself in delight. “Does 
he come in costume, cousin?” 

“Ha, ha! Well, that’s good! Kanaka 
tume, do you mean ? Well, no—decidedly not. 
It would be rather cool for this latitude, and I 
—in fact, I don’t think you’d appreciate it.” 

With a bewitching pout the young lady re¬ 
treated behind the broad, and now shaking 
•shoulders of her barbarous relative, and his 
.sister Alice spoke next. 


“ Does he eat like other iieojile ? They used 
to be cannibals, didn’t they?” 

“Eat like other ijeople? You bet! Only 
more so!” 

“0 Frank!” interposed the horrified Mary. 

“ Do please give up those dreadful exx)ressions! 
You never talked so before you went aw'ay.” 

This was a perilous topic in the family. 
Frank’s California slang seemed little short of 
a penal offence to the ladies. So he veered off 
from that rock to give some further particulars 
concerning the gentleman from Honolulu; how 
they had become fast friends in their long voy¬ 
age by the Nicaragua route, and their still more 
tedious shij) wreck and detention at Grey town. 
Told, furthermore, that young Garnett was sent 
by his i)arents to be civilized by a tour through 
the States and Europe, and would then go back 
to the enjoyment of great wealth, unlimited 
kalo patches, and an infinity of poz. 

“And what are kalo patches, and what is 
poi, sir?” questioned imperious Stephanie. 

“ Poz, my dear, is the national dish of the 
kanaka (that means a native, young ladies), 
and the kalo is the vegetable, ^vhereof that de¬ 
lectable i^reparation is compounded. Ask Red 
about it.” 

“ Rut how shall we talk with him, brother ? 
Does he talk English?” 

“Nonsense! Do I talk kanaka^ or doesn’t 
that look like English?” holding out the letter 
of superb penmanship. “ Besides, his father i? 
English, as you might guess by the name 
and”— 

“ But he is a native, isn’t he—Red Garnett is 
a native, of course ?” 

“Oh, of course!” Frank answered, with a 
funny twinkle of his gray eye. “ Of course, 
he’s a native, and naturally loves the kanaka 
lingo. Pity you girls can’t talk it.” 

“You know a little, cousin, don’t you?” 

He nodded: and then a most beseeching pair 
of eyes eked out the meaning of a quick whis¬ 
per, and the Californian sprang from his seat 
with a laugh; very soon after the brown head 
and the golden were mingling their waves in a 
quiet nook of the garden over a little book of 
Hawaiian phrases, brought home by the re¬ 
turning i:)rodigal as a curiosity. 

A day or two passed, and one morning, as the 
young ladies were enjoying the perfect weather, 
with a variation of strawberries, in a little 
summer-house at the garden’s foot, Mr. Carle- 
ton, pere, came down with looks of great amuse¬ 
ment. 

“ Girls, Frank wants you in the parlor; and 
I would advise you to don all your fixings, for 
it is the gentleman from Honolulu.” 

Fancy the hiatus to designate the time oc¬ 
cupied by two of the trio at their toilet. Ste¬ 
phanie w'ould not change her dress. 

“ But, Stephie, brother charged us to be very 
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punctilious. You know Mr. Garnett is used to 
English society, and they are so formal.” 

“It is so near dinner—you surely won’t go 
in in that pokey aftair!” said Alice. 

“Humph! Avhere’s the use to change—he’s 
only a savage! And if you call my wrapper 
pokey, I should just like to he informed what 
you consider not pokey.” 

And, sooth to say, it was the prettiest, airiest 
pearl-gray lawn, ruffled to within an inch of 
its life, and the knots of blue ribbon at waist, 
and neck, and wrist, matched the bonny blue 
eyes and magnificent mass of wavy golden 
hair. 

“ But you look like a quakeress,” Mary tried 
once more. She was proud of this little cou¬ 
sin, and something fearful of her big brother— 
perhaps privately rather bent upon uniting 
pride and fear in the mystic matrimonial one— 
all good women are match-makers for those 
they love. 

“ lYell, I dare say the kanaka’s get-up will be 
brilliant enough for us both. Besides, I’ve 
made up my mind, and I wouldn’t change 
mind or dress for Kamehameha Y. and all his 
liarliament.” 

The gentleman from Honolulu was talking 
animatedly with his host of a belle of the neigh¬ 
boring town. 

“ And you say she is considered very beauti¬ 
ful, Frank?” 

“Yes, indeed; she is the belle of the neigh¬ 
borhood.” 

“Well, the neighborhood hasn’t good taste! 
She is too dark, Frank ; why, she is as dark as 
the Central American beauties.” 

“Brunettes are much admired here, Bed.” 

“Well, not by me. We Hawaiians have 
enough of dusky splendors ; I have been dream¬ 
ing of blondes ever since I left the islands, and 
I have not yet seen one half fair enough. My 
ideal woman has the whitest of sldns, and the 
palest of golden hair. Thus I fancy the angels; 
I can almost see them!” And the enthusiastic 
boy started as if he had seen them, when the 
door oi)ened and a little lady entered whose 
comi^lexion was that of some delicate sea-shell, 
whose eyes were twin violets, whose hair was 
like a golden glory. Entered, and, upon Frank’s 
introduction, gave to the stranger the softest, 
whitest little hand, telling him, with a sweet, 
childlike voice and manner :— 

“My cousins will be dowui presently, Mr. 
Garnett; they say I must go to dress for diii-^ 
ner, so I just came in to say aZo/ia.”* The 
young islander’s face flushed with delight and 
surprise. 

“ Aloha! You know Hawaiian, ivahine mai- 


* Aloha/ The word-of-all-work to the Hawaiian. 
It is greeting, farewell, thanks, good wishes, bene¬ 
diction, 
f Lovely lady. 


“ Only a few words, malihini. j: Cousin Frank 
taught me; do I say them nicely ? Wahine 
means lady; what is maikaiV’ 

“You say them beautifully, wanaao malama- 
lama.§ May I call you so?” 

“Yes. I understand that it is very poetic; 
but what is maikai, x)lease ?” 

“It is—what you are, wahine I” making a 
motion very much as if he was going to kiss 
her; but innocent Stephanie fancied him stoop¬ 
ing to look out at the garden. 

“ Oh, yes! the roses are lovely; we will take 
you to see them, by and by. But, indeed, I must 
go, for it is nearly one, and I shall not be 
dressed.” 

“Pray, do not change your dress, wanaao! 
It is too perfect! I have seen nothing like it 
save in my dreams of angels’ robes.” 

The violet eyes oi:>ened to their widest. 
“lYhat a curious idea. Our angels ahvays 
wear white,” she said, simply. “But if you 
really like my dress, malihini, I sha’n’t change 
it, for it is very warm to-day, and I am very 
tired—need I, Cousin Frank?” 

The Californian looked down at the gray 
fairy with an indulgent “I guess not, puss; 
but go hurry the girls down.” 

The door had scarcely closed upon the bonny 
blue ribbons, when the Hawaiian broke out in 
a torrent of exclamations, native and English, 
with an occasional Spanish expletive by way 
of emphasis. 

“Well, upon my soul, Garnett, I believe you 
have gone mad,” Carleton began, slowly, turn¬ 
ing right and left as the young man paced the 
parlor. “ Why, boy, Avhat is in you? I never 
saw you taken as badly as this I I really be¬ 
lieve you’ve fallen in love, again; it’s a way 
you have—but you’ve got the real malignant, 
now, and no mistake.” 

Caramba! Frank, hoaalohu lokomaikai,”^ 
do not compare any past folly to this ! I am in 
earnest this time, and you know we sun-sea¬ 
soned islanders cannot take such things so 
calmly as you cold-blooded Yankees. I tell 
you this is the very woman I have been dream¬ 
ing of all my life. I was sure I should meet 
her in the States, and now I have found her, 
and she is beyond all my dreams. Tlie lovely, 
little, innocent fairy! She is, indeed, to me, 
luanaao!” 

“Well, Red, that’s what our.western fel¬ 
lows would call ‘boiling it down a leetle too 
strong.’ The boy’s lost his head, that’s clear. 
Well, if you must make an ass of yourself, you 
couldn’t do it in a better cause. But, my dear 
fellow, no heroics, now. Stephanie’s an inno¬ 
cent child, just out of school, and I won’t have 
you frightening her with any of your savage 
wooing. And everything on the square, mind. 

I won’t have you flirting with the child.” 

t Stranger. 

§ Light of the dawning; literally “dawn-light.’» 

y My good friend. 
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And above stairs, “the child” was detailing 
her interview with the kanaka. “AYhy, girls, 
he doesn’t look a bit heathenish; dresses like 
other people, and he is very handsome. He 
talks beautifully, only he is so excruciatingly 
grammatical—always says do not and have not; 
and then there’s an indescribable foreign flavor 
about his pronunciation—it’s delicious. I shall 
like him; anyway, I am glad I went in to say 
alohay for now I sha’n’t have to dross for 
dinner.” 


II. 

Bed Garnett was waiting for Stephanie, 
at the foot of the piazza steps, patting her 
horse softly, now and then, with soft words of 
Hawaiian. 

“Just as if he understood it!” Alice said; 
and Bed laughing at her imagining any sensi¬ 
ble horse would fail to understand kanaka. So 
Stephanie came down, Caiieton threw away 
his cigar, and came forward to the mounting. 

“Yes, you may show me how, old fellow,” 
Bed said, ciuizzically. “I do not know much 
about horses. But I .do know you ladies will 
not look half so incturesque as our Honolulu 
belles, though I admire your dress exceed¬ 
ingly.” 

“How do your ladies dress to ride, then? 
They certainly wear habits?” 

‘ ‘ Oh, yes, after a fashion; but you must please 
remember our climate would not admit of broad¬ 
cloth. They Avear flowing muslin robes, white 
as the snow on Manna Loa, x^arting over the 
saddle, and sweeping doAAm on each side to the 
horse’s fetlocks.” 

“Do they ride well?” 

“ I fancy you would think so, if you could see 
one of our nature beauties sirring into the sad¬ 
dle, and flash out of sight on the gallop. But 
no wonder they ride so fearlessly, they use a 
man’s saddle, and sit as we do, and it takes 
more i^lunge, and canter, and kick, than our 
native horses often dream of, to dislodge them.” 

“ Then they ride like men?” Mary rei:)eated, 
a little scandalized. 

“Yes, only better. I am sorry to say, how- 
eA'er, that the disposition to put on airs has 
l^enetrated cA^en to our islands, for noAV and 
then, of late, I haA^e seen our young lady fash¬ 
ionables iDerched uxd in a side-saddle, and A’^ery 
aAvlcAvard and uncomfortable they looked, I as¬ 
sure you.” 

“The ladies of Southern California and 
Mexico ride almost uniA’’ersally like men,” 
Carleton told them, “but I confess to a strong 
loA^e for a pretty woman on horseback after 
our States fashion.” 

“ Confess, cousin deary, to a strong lOA^e for 
a i^retty woman under any circumstances.” 
And the gentleman turned to give Miss Ste- 
iflianie’s ears a touch of his gauntlet. 


Do you wait, now, Avith bated breath, for a 
hairbreadth escai^e, a rearing horse, a thrown 
rider; sensation, resuscitation, aftecting com¬ 
bination ; and grand tableau of hax)py loA’ers, 
with kalo patches in the distance ? I pray you, 
hold me excused 1 Tim formation is not Aml- 
canic. The only remarkable thing in the ride, 
beyond the rare beauty of the night, Avas the 
very remarkable horsemanshii^ of Bed Garnett. 
Horse and man looked like a superb centaur, 
and the lithe, avIIIoaa^^ figure of the islander, 
Avas a wonderful union of grace and i^OAver. 
They Avere nearly at home, when the HaAvaiian 
pointed to a peak-shaped mass of clouds below 
the moon. 

“That reminds me of home; that reminds 
me of our beautiful Mauna Loa !” 

And Stephanie drew rein and said: “Tell 
me about it, iflease.” 

“ Mauna Loa ? It is the i^ride of the islands 
—an immense A’olcanic mountain, great Kila- 
uea forming a x^art. You have heard of that, 
icanaao ?” 

“Indeed, yes! Frank was half wild OA’er 
Kilauea AAdien he first came home.” 

“ ^\^ell, Mauna Loa is on the island of HaAvaii, 
some forty miles from the southAA’’est coast. Its 
height is thirteen thousand, seven hundred and 
fifty-some feet”— 

“ Oh! I never knew you had such a moun¬ 
tain in the islands! Why, it is as high as our 
Bocky Mountain iieaks.” 

“BroAvn and Hooker OA^ertop it, I beliCA’C; 
but it more than doubles your Mount Wash¬ 
ington. Like the Avhole island, it Avas born of 
sub-oceanic fires, and it is full of craters, vdth 
iieAV ones still opening. The top is a vast bed 
of lava, hardened long since. The speed AAuth 
which the laA^a gushes out in a sudden eruption 
is almost incredible. A friend of my father’s 
saAV a pit, nearly forty feet deep and about fiA’e 
times that across, actually filled uxd in tAveh^e 
minutes. FiA'e or six years ago, Ave had a auo- 
lent outbreak from three new craters, one of 
them ten thousand feet aboA’e tide; and when 
the torrent of red-hot laA^a x:)oured doAAui to the 
ocean, the sight Avas so terrific it was hardly 
earthly. Picture to yourself, ivahine, a sea of 
Avater, and a sea of liquid fire meeting face to 
face!” 

Stexfiianie shuddered. “I should not like 
that! I thought everything Avas beautiful in 
your other Avorld.” 

“ Sublimity is beauty so intensified as to be 
X^ain, wanaao; but we haA’e peacefuller scenes 
Avithin sight of Mauna Loa’s snoAvy cap. Our 
beautiful Hilo, the favorite of invalids and 
pleasure-seekers, lies on the other side of the 
island, and if you could see it in our intensest 
heats, smiling in luxuriant greenery, and woo¬ 
ing you Avith delicious breezes, you would not 
wonder at the poor kanakas who x^aint to them- 
selA^es a’heaA'en like Hilo.” 
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III. 

‘WelI;, I am heartily tired of this con¬ 
founded weather ! It has used me up to such 
an extent, I vow I don’t care two hits whether 
school keeps or not! Hi! I 'wish I was back in 
'* Frisco.” Thus said the Californian on the 
fourth day of an August storm. His sisters 
were busy with embroideries. Stephanie had 
given up to the lounge and a nervous head¬ 
ache, and the kanalca was dividing his atten¬ 
tion between her and a batch of London papers. 

Frank, we are tired of hearing you talk of 
Frisco. Where in the world did you get that 
name for it?” 

‘‘ Oh, that’s the pet name the ‘ boys’ give 
their beautiful harbor-city, the pride of the 
State. You ought to hear them shout for 
Frisco, as they throng into the ‘ What Cheer 
House’ of a gala-day; and at the ‘Occidental’ 
is tossed off many a bumi)er ‘ to Frisco and the 
ladies.’” 

“Are the San Francisco ladies handsome, 
Frank?” 

“ Of course they arc ! And nobby—you bet!” 
winking to Red Garnett to enjoy Mary’s hor¬ 
ror. “You girls would call them flashy, I 
reckon; anyhow, it must take ‘ the dust’ to 
dress them.” 

“I suppose you are wishing yourself in the 
Sandwich Islands, Mr. Garnett.” 

“ In the Hawaiian Islands ? No, Miss Alice, 
I am much too happy here.” 

“Stephanie opened her eyes lazily. “Why 
are you always so particular to say the Ha¬ 
waiian, instead of the Sandwich Islands?” 

“A patriotic fashion, ioa/mie, very common 
among my countrymen. They were named by 
Captain Cook for Lord Sandwich, of the Royal 
Navy, but we Hawaiians have but little love 
for England, especially since that affair of 
Paulet I was telling you of yesterday, and it 
is a point of national honor with us never to 
assume the disliked name.” 

“ Where was it Cook was killed. Red?” 

“In Kealakeakua Bay.” 

It was Stephanie who answered, and Red 
Garnett smiled down on her eagerness to show 
her island lore, and asked Frank— 

“ Do you know how it hapi^ened ?” 

“Humph ! I sui)pose the 7tanaA:us got hungry, 
and thought a bit of roast navigator wouldn’t 
relish badly with their poi.” 

It is the Hawaiian expletive of 
strong disgust, and it came from Red Garnett’s 
curling lips with a will. “ Frank, you know 
how we dislike a hit at our dark days ! For 
my part, I believe that cannibalism is all old 
women’s stories, anyhow. But the great navi¬ 
gator came to his death singularly.” 

“ Tell me about it, please.” Stephanie asked 
in that pretty childlike way she had, and looked 
up again to meet the smile that, somehow, 
always made her cheeks hot. 


“Well, you see the simple natives took him 
for a god, and did him homage ; and they say 
his arrogance and assumi^tion were enough to 
warrant them in the thinking. He was incon¬ 
ceivably insolent and domineering, even to the 
high chiefs, and I know not what would have 
been the end had he not, in his wrath, one 
day, struck one of these. The chief, a magni¬ 
ficent savage athlete, maddened by the insult, 
caught the stranger in a clutch so powerful 
that Cook cried out with pain. The comedy 
was ended. The sti’anger had deceived them— 
a god could feel no pain from human touch ; he 
was an impostor ; they fell uiDon him, and the 
tragedy began. It has made Kealakeakua fa¬ 
mous the world over, and raised to a martyr a 
man who, with all his greatness, was not great 
enough to rule his own spirit.” 

“The day we went to Kilauea,” Carleton 
said, “one of your kanakas told me something 
about a great goddess who had dwelt there ‘ in 
the dark days,’ as he x)hrased it.” 

“Yes, we always refer thus to the years of 
idolatry. It was the goddess Pele, he meant. 
She was worshipped in Kilauea, and the whole 
volcano was tabu —that is, sacred, forbidden 
ground, for her sake. The Princess Kapiolani 
broke that tahu^ and did much to turn her 
people from idolatry.” 

“ How do you mean, broke the tabu?'* 

“ Defied it. Proved, in her own person, that 
men might enter Pele’s presence unworship¬ 
ping and live—i)roved, in short, that the ter¬ 
rible goddess Pele was an idle myth, and that 
the missionaries preached the only true God. 
Fancy a multitude watching her afar off, as she 
Avalked straight on, as they believed, to certain 
death!” 

“And only a new convert herself?” 

Garnett nodded, and Stephanie sat up with 
flushing cheeks. 

“ That was a brave thing for a woman to do ! 
That was a deed worthy of a princess—worthy 
of a hero!” 

“ Carlyle has immortalized her as his South 
Sea heroine, but he does not name her.” 

“ Kainolani. It is a soft, musical name. YTas 
she pretty, I wonder?” 

Red Garnett laughed at Alice. “I have 
been told she had a noble, stately presence, the 
port and gracious majesty of a queen.” 

“And I am sure she had a noble heart,” 
added Stephanie Moore. 

As they talked, the clouds had been breaking 
unnoticed, and suddenly there was a joint cry 
of “ A rainbow !” 

“Now we can go into town this evening, 
after all. Addy Leslie 'will be delighted,” 
Alice exclaimed. 

This Addy Leslie was the belle brune of Red 
Garnett’s opening remarks, and the belle ange 
of Frank Carleton’s dreains. 

“You bet we ’ll go to-night! Three or four 
hours will dry the roads capitally, and we will 
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Lave a full deputation. But wLat’s to be done 
with i)oor pussy’s LeadacLe?” 

“ Oh,” sighed Stephanie, trying to look cheer¬ 
ful, ‘‘you must go ^Yithout me.” 

“Not much!” from Frank. And “Ko, no! 
vmnaao malamalama must get well to go,” said 
the ’kanaka. 

“But how can I?” very piteously. “If I 
could only sleep, I should soon be better; but 
the pain won’t let me.” 

“If I might try—if the wahine would only 
permit,” lied Garnett began, and the Califor¬ 
nian exclaimed:— 

“By George, my boy, that’s it! Try the 
lomi-lomi!” 

“The what?** and the heavy eyes of the in¬ 
valid opened as widely as they might. 

The islander explained, eagerly; “It is a 
method of curing pain and inducing sleep, 
much practised at home—the lomi-lomi Ave call 
it. If Miss Stephanie would only let me try, I 
would’ be A^ery gentle; I av^ouUI not hurt your 
head in the least. I am sure I could help you! 
My mother says I do it better than any of our 
women. I have often cured her headaches. I 
haA’e been thinking of it all along, but I feared 
to take the liberty of proposing it.” 

Carleton laughed at “theboy’s” excitement, 
but adAused Stephanie to try his skill. 

“ AVliat shall I liaA'e to do?” 

“Nothing, but let doAVii your hair.” 

The young girl glanced at Mary, avIio sug¬ 
gested she had neA’er heard of such a thing, 
and looked scandalized. 

“Nonsense!” the Californian cried, angrily. 
“■\Yhere is the harm, I should like to know? 
INIary, your ideas of propriety will proA’e fatal, 
some day. Here, pussy!” and he began to 
draAA' out comb and hair-pins, so energetically 
that she cried out against his roughness; and 
raising her head to i)rotest, the last hold AA^as 
loosened, and straightAvaythere fell a “showier 
of gold” that made the kanaka’s great black 
eyes groAV larger. 

“Is that all your own hair, wahine? Why, 
they told me all the ladies in the States wore 
false hair!” 

There Avas a general laugh, and Stephanie 
submitted her head to the lomi-lomi. Then 
began a curious process, hardly to be under¬ 
stood unless seen. At first, I think, the em¬ 
barrassment and delight of the lover, at holding 
that precious little head, with its burden of 
golden floss, rather overi)OAvered the ardor of 
the physician; he was very tender of the head, 
particularly in touching the smooth white brow. 
But by and by he went more actively to Avork; 
taking her head betAveen his hands, he Avould 
rub it Augorously in eA’'ery direction, up and 
doAvn, round and round, until the very scalp 
seemed on fire; then laying one hand to the 
forehead, and the other to the back of the head, 
he alternately kneaded it betAveen his palms, 
and subjected it to a pressure so vicelike, so in¬ 


tense, that the girl bit her li^DS and drew in her 
breath to keep a cry back. Indeed, she Avas 
getting rapidly angrier, and was just about to 
object decidedlj^, to AAhat she iuAvardly termed 
“his savage roughness,” Avhen—she fell asleep. 
And could she have seen, a moment later, hoAV 
tenderly the same broAAm hands arranged her 
pillow, and her head upon it, darkened the 
room, and droA'C out the other occupants like 
so many intruding flies, she would have “said 
a difterent say.” 

“Late in the afternoon, AAheii the rest were 
lounging on the piazza, she came out Avith ra¬ 
diant eyes and cheeks full of slumber’s roses. 

“I beg your pardon, hoaatoha lokomaikai! 
I AA^as just thinking you an uncouth saA'age for 
hurting me so Avhen I Avent to sleep, and now 
I am entirely Avell, and shall l)elieve in lomi- 
lomi until the end of my days. Thank you 
ever so much!” 

He took the hand she offered, and seizing a 
lucky moment left a kiss upon it, dashing off 
then in such an insane fashion that the girl 
hardly kncAV Avhether to laugh or be angry. 
But she stood looking after him, and rubbing 
her hand, gravely, for a little. “I suppose it 
is the custom of his country, but I wouldn’t 
have belieA^ed the creature had it in him !” 


IV. 

So the summer passed by. 

lied Garnett’s tour of civilization seemed 
destined to iDOstponement until some unnamed 
to-morrOAA^; for through all the August heats, 
Avooing him to the cataract and to Canada, they 
still inAuted him to stay, and still he stayed. 
They greAV like old friends, the Carletons and 
the kanaka^ and I think Stephanie AA’^as the only 
one of them all aaAio dreamed no dreams of the 
bond that AA^as to bind them nearer. Do you 
say that is impossible for a Avoman ? How do 
you knoAV that all of us are cut by the pattern 
you judge by ? 

I tell you, she was the only one who never 
dreamed of the years of summer Avaiting for 
her, eighteen thousand miles away. Alice 
thought: “ "What a delightful place for my oayii 
tour Avhen once my turn comes! Nothing hlasi 
in going for the honeymoon and something 
longer, to the shades of Hilo and the splendors 
of AAmnderful Kilauea.” 

Prudent Mary sighed. “What a pity Frank 
neA’^er fancied her instead; and sui^pose he 
should go back to cannibalism, some day, and 
eat her.” 

“ Humph !” said the Californian. “ Then he 
might Avell sit down and sigh for Moore—and 
get nary Moore at all.” 

One Sunday morning Stephanie had stopped 
at home Avith another headache; only a little 
one this time, but the long driA^e AA'Ould have 
surely brought her down again to lomi-lomi. She 
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thouglit all the rest at church, and vrus snr- 
l)rised when the library door was softly opened, 
and the IcanaJca looked in. 

“Oh, you are not asleep; pray, pray do not 
rise! Is there anything I can do for you, zua- 
hine?” advancing, hesitatingly. 

“iJlothing, I believe, save to give me a little 
more air, and that’s an impossibility this hot 
morning. But my head is not so bad; oh, no ! 
Stay, you will not disturb me. I was not 
sleeping.” 

Ho drew a chair ui) with a happy face, but 
before assuming it, went on a tour of discovery, 
which ended in his triumphant reappearance 
with a huge fan of turkey-feathers, borrowed 
from Hannah, the housemaid. “ I remembered 
I saw Hannah carry it into church one Sunday, 
and it is precisely the kind of fan to get up what 
5 "Ou call an impossibility, loahine mciikai.” 

“Oh, that is delicious! Thank you, hoaaloha 
lokomaiJcai / But it is so much trouble.” 

The islander’s face Hushed to the temples. 
“It would be much more trouble to stay away 
from the ivanaao when I know she suffers.” 

“Thank you!” 2 ')utting out a languid hand. 
It was a way she had when gi-ateful or espe¬ 
cially i)leased, and a very j^retty and winsome 
little way; but to-day the unsafest one she 
could have chosen; one never knows what to 
expect from these volcanic formations ! 

For, seeing the little soft hand put out to 
thank him, feeling it in his own, he dropped 
the fan and began to cover the slender ringless 
fingers with kisses, bringing the girl from hori¬ 
zontal to upright, at a bound. Innocent Ste¬ 
phanie was frightened at this ardor, frightened 
more than all by a sudden feeling that the 
kisses were not half so distasteful as they ought 
to have been; in short, they were rather de¬ 
lightful than otherwise. Humiliated past all 
reason by the discovery, she sat speechless, 
looking at him with wide eyes and quivering 
lil)S; these last brought him to his senses, and 
he dropped her hand and stood iiii to say, hum¬ 
bly: “I beg your pardon—indeed, I beg your 
pardon. I could not help it!” 

The next performance was Miss Stephanie’s 
bursting into a passion of tears, and the next 
after that, the islander on his knees beside the 
lounge, pouring out a flood of apologies, Ha¬ 
waiian, Spanish, and English, that bewildered 
her more than ever. Presently she looked up, 
with the violets full of dew. “ I am very fool- 
isli! Of course I will pardon you—you did not 
mean to oftend; but I am unused to such com¬ 
pliments. I su 2 )pose they are usual with you 
at home?” 

“Xo!” he said, energetically. Indeed, no! 
I have never kissed a lady’s hand but yours, 
and another almost as soft and white, my mo¬ 
ther’s.” 

Ste 2 flianie stared. “Oh, yes, I know!” with 
a comical grimace. 

“I know Frank has been letting you think 


me a half-breed, and my swarthy skin helped 
him out. I am a native of Oahu, that is, I was 
born there, but my father is English and my 
mother a Virginian, so you see I am half an 
American, icaJiine AmeHJca?” 

He Avas delighted to be able to turn her 
thoughts from his unlucky esca 2 mde, but they 
would go back to it—feminine curiosity Avas 
aAvakened. “Are you then so formal in Hono¬ 
lulu?” 

“No — I —that is, Ave— I mean I have kissed 
many ju'etty ladies, but—but not on the hand, 
you know,” and the boy stammered and 
blushed fearfully, distressed to see his confu¬ 
sion reflected in his com2^anion’s averted face. 
He Avent on eagerly: “I ought not haA'o said 
that; it Avas not honorable ! But Ave islanders 
are so enthusiastic in eA^erything, and—and I 
ncA’er before had so much rcA'erence for any 
lady, that I dared to kiss her hand only.” 
The last Avas said Amry softly, and the blushing 
face before him gaAm one of the smiles he loved 
to see, Avith another “Thank you!” 

Then there Avas a silence for a little, and pre¬ 
sently came, loAA^er and softer still, the ques¬ 
tion: “Would you be unreconcilably angry 
if I were to kiss ?/ou. Miss Ste 2 flianie?” And 
Avhen she recoiled astounded, he 2fieaded:— 

“Pray, do not be dis2fleascd; I could not 
hell) asking! Only giAm me leaA^e, and I AAill 
never kiss another Avoman in the Avorld!” 

“ No, no! You must not! I cannot!—2^1ease 
don’t talk so—it Avould beAAWong! You liav'e 
no right!” and eyes and li 2 )s 2 ^^^ on at once 
their strongest plea and sweetest tem 2 )ting. 

Mr. Bed Garnett Avas liaAdng a iieAv ex23eri- 
encc. This Avas not at all like any of his 
earlier love-makings. He had said truly, he 
had neAmr yet reA-erenced a Avmman enough to 
make him doubt the Avinning of her faAmr, neAmr 
until now. Sooth to say, the handsome young 
felloAV had been sadly spoiled by the ladies, 
east and Avest. He Avas learning—he had long 
been learning—the French axiom, that “there 
are AAmmen and AAmmen,” and noAV, when, for 
the first time in his life, his heart was really 
on his lips, the li2)S had lost their cunning, and 
Avould not breathe their burden. 

Ste 2 flianie’s little Bible slid from her la2) to 
the floor; 2 )icking it U2) mechanically, his eye 
caught a verse, and he asked, <abru 2 )tly:— 

“You profess to obey all the commands of 
this book, Ste 2 )hanie Moore?” 

Wondering, she ansAvered: “ Surely, in so 
far as I am able!” her face taking that SAveet. 
seriousness it eA^er Avore in sacred things. 

He gaA’e it to her with his finger on a Averse.. 
“ Greet all the brethren AAuth an holy kiss.” 

Laughing, in spite of herself, she said, scarce- 
knowing Avhat: “But you are not a brother.”' 

Catching both her hands in passionate en¬ 
treaty, he cried: “Oh, make me something- 
near er !” 
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Do you ask for “more last words?” On a 
certain day next month come with me to New 
York harbor, and, standing upon the deck of 
an outward-bound vessel—“from New York 
to Liverpool”—you shall see my friend Ste¬ 
phanie Garnett and the “gentleman from Hono¬ 
lulu.” You shall see them and give them a 
“God-speed” upon the broad Atlantic, and the 
broader ocean of life, receiving a cordial imi¬ 
tation to visit them. At Home, about 1869. 
And, when the last good-byes are spoken, you 
shall see the dew-drops quiver on the violets, 
as the young wife says, “ AlohaT* 


CORAL. 

Coral, is a marine production, of which there 
are several varieties. It was well known to the 
ancients, but it was reserved for the moderns 
to discover its real nature. It is, in fact, the 
nidus or nest of a certain species of vermes. As 
an ornament, black coral is most esteemed; but 
the red is also very highly prized. Coral is 
found in very great abundance in the Bed Sea, 
the Persian Gulf, in various places in the Medi¬ 
terranean, on the coast of Sumatra, etc. It 
grows on rocks, and on any solid submarine 
body; and it is necessary to its production that 
it should remain fixed to its place. It has gene¬ 
rally a vShrub-like appearance. . In the Straits 
of Messina, where a great deal is fished up, it 
usually grows to nearly a foot in length, and 
its thickness is about that of the little finger. 
It requires eight or ten years to arrive at its 
greatest size. The depth at which it is obtained 
is various—from 10 to 100 fathoms or more; but 
it seems to be necessary to its produetion that 
the rays of the sun should readily penetrate to 
the place of its habitation. Its value depends 
upon its size, solidity, and the depth and bril¬ 
liancy of its color; and is so verj' various, that, 
while some of the Sicilian coral sells for 8 or 10 
guineas an ounce, other descriptions of it will 
not fetch Is. a pound. The pale and fashion¬ 
able pink hue, at present so much sought after, 
naturally realizes a very high price; in fact, the 
charge for fine specimens is purely arbitrary. 
It is highly prized by opulent natives in India, 
as well as by the fair sex throughout Europe. 
The inferior or worm-eaten coral is used in some 
p;irts of the Madras coast, in the celebration of 
funeral rites. It is also used medicinally. 
Besides the fishery in the Straits of Messina 
already alluded to, there are valuable fisheries 
on the shores of Majorca, and INIinorca, and on 
the coast of Provence. A good deal of Medi¬ 
terranean coral is exported to India, which, 
however, draws the largest portion of its sup¬ 
plies from the Persian Gulf. The produce of 
the fishery at Messina is stated by Spallanzani 
to amount to 12 quintals of 250 lbs. each. The 
manner of fishing coral is nearly the same every¬ 
where. That which is most commonly prac¬ 
tised in the Mediterranean is as follows: Seven 


or eight men go in a boat, commanded by the 
in'oprietor; the caster throws his net, if we may 
so call the machine which he uses to tear ui> 
the coral from the bottom of the sea; and the 
rest work the boat and help to draw” in the net. 
This is composed of tw'o beams of wmod tied 
crosswise, w'ith leads fixed to them to sink 
them; to these beams is fastened a quantity of 
hemp, twisted loosely round, and intermingled 
with some loose netting. In this condition the 
machine is let down into the sea; and when 
the coral is pretty strongly ent'wined in the 
hemi) and nets, they draw it up with a roi)e, 
wiiich they unwind according to the depth, and 
which it sometimes requires half a dozen boats 
to draw”. If this rope hapiDen to break, the 
fishermen run the hazard of being lost. Before 
the fishers go to sea they agree for the price 
of the coral; and the produce of the fishery is 
divided at the end of the season into thirteen 
parts; of wiiich the proprietor has four, the 
caster two, and the other six men one each; 
the thirteenth belongs to the company for pay¬ 
ment of boat-hire, etc. 


OH BREATHE NO MORE THAT SIMPLE AIR. 

BY PINLBY JOHJJSOX. 

Oh breathe no more that simple air. 

Though soft its wild notes swell, 

For it but heralds in despair 
AVithin my heart’s deep cell; 

And oh, in earlier, happier days. 

In fashion’s crowded throng, 

I ’ve heard from lips as fair as thine, 

That sweet and gentle song; 

But she, so beautiful, so young. 

One evening fell asleep, 

AVas carried home to G-od—while I 
AVas left alone—to weep. 

That Avell-known strain has in my soul 
Renew’d the dreams of youth ; 

AAiien every scene was arrayed in 
The garb of faith and truth ; 

And as I hear its melting note, 

I think of happier hours, 

AVhen life was strewed with buds of hope, 
And fairy blooming flowers ; 

Then all was bright and beautiful. 

But now these joys have fled ; 

And she, who warbled that sweet song, 
Sleeps with the silent dead. 

I ask thee, then, can I, unmoved, 

Liist to that melting strain, 

AA’'hich brings the idol of my soul 
Back to my view again? 

And oh, blame not my falling tears. 

As I list unto thee ; 

For, though she’s sleeping in the grave, 

She’s still the same to me. 

Then, oh breathe not that simple air, 

It fills my soul w’ith grief. 

But let me in forgetfulness 
Find solace and relief. 


That charity is bad Avhicli takes from indt^- 
pendence its proper ]n*ide, from mendicity its 
salutary shame.—S outhey. 
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NOTE CASE. 

Embroideey on ticking in imitation of Per¬ 
sian and other Oriental designs is a very popu¬ 
lar style of work at the present moment, and 
most beautiful eflects are gained by the intro¬ 
duction of velvet stripes edged with gold, and 
like^vise of strips of Mosaic cameo and Breton 
narrow ribbons. The materials required for 
the note case illustrated in the engraving are 



a strip of of red and white striped ticking, six 
inches wide and ten in length; the same of 
white sarsenet for lining; black ribbon velvet 
No. 2; gold thread, gold beads, gold braid; 
white, black, green, and blue netting or Berlin 
silks; gold cord for edge, and an ornamental 
gold button for fastening down the flap. The 
first two red stripes of the bed-ticking are co¬ 
vered with black ribbon velvet, and the velvet 
is ornamented with crosses worked 'with gold 
threads, separated by French knots in white 
silk; herring-bone stitch in blue silk covers the 
white stripe of ticking between the two rows 
of black velvet, and the stripe following is de¬ 
corated with feather stitch in black silk. The 
two following red stripes in the ticking are 
edged at both sides with gold braid, and\i star 
in green silk with a gold bead in the centre is 
worked at regular intervals along the red 
stripes, while blue herring-bone stitches are 
embroidered on the white stripe between; and 
with this effective arrangement of colors the 
note case is decorated. The lining should be 


quilted, and the case folded in the form of an 
enveloiDe. 


SPECTACLE CASE. 

EMBROIDERY AND CROCHET. 

Materials .—Four yards of thick silver cord, a skein 
of blue silk cordon, a small piece of white moire 
ribbon, gray and brown embroidery silk, card-board, 
and half a yard of blue silk cord. 

White ground, embroidered with light blue 
silk cordon and ornamented with a crochet 
border of silver cord, has an extremly pretty 



effect; but for spectacle cases for every day 
use we recommend a red cloth ground, with 
black cord embroidery, and a crochet border of 
red silk. The embroidery on the upper part is 
worked in flat and fishbone stitch ; the flowers 
are blue, with little yellow knots in the middle, 
all the rest is worked in brown with shaded silk. 
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For the edge, make a chain of about 146 
stitches with the crochet silk, close in a ring 
and work over silver cord two rows of alter¬ 
nately two chain and two double stitches, in¬ 
creasing at the narrow sides for the shape shown 
in the design, and reversing the double stitches 
in the second row. Now cut off the silver cord, 
and work with the silk one row in double. 

The second half of the case is worked over 
cord like the two edge rows of the upper half, 
from the middle, beginning with a chain of 
fifty stitches, working five rows round, and by 
regularly increasing at the narrow ends the 
oval shape is formed. For the outer conclu¬ 
sion of this half, work one row of double with¬ 
out cord. One of the narrow ends of the oval 
must also have two more short rows begiMiiing 
from the middle along both sides, measuring 
about an inch and a half, and without any in¬ 
crease, which forms a little raised edge. The 
embroidered part must be put upon a piece of 
card-board cut separately for each side, trimmed 
at the edge -with the two lines of crochet cord 
sewn firmly. Both the crochet and other half 
are lined with white moire ribbon. Join both 
parts with silk the color of the crochet silk. 
The cord must be firmly sewn all round the 
upper part, and round the under part as far as 
the opening. 


BRACELET TO IMITATE CORAL FOR 
LITTLE GIRLS.—KNITTING. 
Materials.—Re(X woollen braid, two steel knitting 
needles of middle size. 

Cast on two stitches, leaving ends, after¬ 
wards to be made into tassels, about half a yard 



in length. M^ork rows forwards and back¬ 
wards, plain. The braid naturally twists, so 
that the stitches lie closely upon each other, 
and give the uneven coral-like appearance. 
When the bracelet is long enough to go over 
the hand, close it in a ring. After casting off 


the two last stitches, tie the two ends in a sim-^ 
pie knot, or knit the j^arts together. Make a 
few common knots on both ends, and then for 
the tassels cast on afresh two stitches, knit one 
or two needles, and then cast off' carefully, that 
it may not be drawn out. 

A necklace may also be knitted in the same 
manner, in which the ends must be left hang¬ 
ing down as loops in front, about four inches in 
length, and ornamented with little tassels. 


CROCHET KNITTING-BAG. 

Materials. — Blue Berlin wool; crystal beads; 2 
brass rings, measuring two and three-eighth inches 
across; 2 pieces of fine whalebone; white cotton 
cord. 



This bag will be welcome to those of our 
readers who like to have their knitting always 
by them, in the garden as well as in the house. 

It is worked in crochet with blue wool and 
crystal beads ; but if you wish to make it more 
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elegant, nse silk instead of wool. Thread 
several rows of beads upon the wool or silk, 
make a foundation chain of 95 stitches, and 
work backwards and forwards as follows :— 
roio. In every stitch of the foundation 
chain 1 double; before working each stitch 
draw a bead close to the loop on the needle. 

2(7. Alternately 1 long treble, 1 chain, missing 
1 stitch under the latter. 

After you have repeated the 1st and 2d row 
alternately nineteen times more, work one 
more row like the last. Then work 2 rows of 
treble stitch, 1 stitcb in every stitch of theiwe- 
ceding row, work 2 similar rows on the foun¬ 
dation chain, run a piece of whalebone in each 
of the long sides of the crochet work, and fasten 
them in neatly at both ends. W ork a row of 
double crochet on each of the short sides, and 
join into a circle. Take the brass ring, work 
over it 1 double stitch in every stitch of this 
last row. The bag is trimmed round the top 
with slanting rows of beads (4 beads for each 
row), and the ring with one round of beads. 
The handle of the bag is made of a ihece of 
white cord 22 inches long. Work over this 
cord in treble crochet with blue wool. After 
every stitch thread one bead. At either end 
the handle is ornamented with a tassel in wool 
and beads, fastened above the rings. 


PATTERN FOR KNITTED QUILT. 
Cast on 2 stitches. 

1st row. 1 plain, make 1, 1 i^lain. 

2(7. Make 1,1 plain, repeat to end of row. 

8(7. Make 1, 1 plain, 3 purl, 3 plain. 

Uli. Make 1, 2 plain, make 1, 3 plain, make 
1, 2 plain. 

57/i. Make 1, 2 plain, make 1, purl 5, 3 plain. 
G7/i. Make 1,3 i^lain, make 1,5 plain, make 1, 

3 plain. Itli. Make 1, 3 plain, 7 purl, 4 plain. 
87/i. Make 1, 4 plain, make 1, 7 plain, make 1, 

4 plain. 

077i. Make 1, 4 plain, make 1, 0 purl, 5 plain. 
107/i. Make 1, 5 plain, make 1, 9 plain, make 
1, 5 plain. 

117/(. jMake 1, 5 plain, make 1, 11 purl, G plain. 
127/i. jNIake 1, G plain, make 1,11 i^lain, make 
1, G plain. 

loth. Make 1, 6 i^lain, make 1,13 purl, 9 plain. 
llih. Make 1, 7 x)lain, make 1,13 plain, make 
1, 7 plain. 

loth. Make 1, 7 plain, make 1,15purl, 8 plain. 
lG77i. Make 1, 8 plain, knit 2 together, 11 
plajn, knit 2 together, 8 plain. 

11th. Make 1, 8 plain, 13 purl, 9 plain. 

1877i. Make 1, 9 plain, knit 2 together, 9 plain, 
knit 2 together, 9 plain. 

1977i.. Make 1, 9 plain, 11 purl, 10 xdain. 

2077^. Make 1, 10 plain, knit 2 together, 7 
plain, knit 2 together, 10 j^lain. 

21.97. ISIake 1, 10 plain, 9 purl, 11 plain. 

22(7. Make 1,11 i^lain, knit 2 together, 5 plain, 
knit 2 together, 11 i)lain. 


This bag is made of white Cashmere, and 
trimmed with a strip of the same material one 
and a half inch wide, ornamented with point 
russe embroidery in colored silk. This strii) is 
edged on either side with a narrow ihnked-out 
quilling of red glace silk. The bag is drawn to¬ 
gether at the top with red silk strings, which 
are finished oft* with small red silk tassels. It 
is lined with white muslin. The lower part of 
it is then sewn over a pasteboard shape, which 
prevents the cap from being crumpled. A tliin 
piece of whalebone is se\vn on round the top of 
this shape to make it firmer. It is lined Avith 
red silk or fine glazed calico, and bound with 
ribbon round the edge, OA^er the whalebone. 


23(7. Make 1, 11 plain, 7 purl, 12 plain. 

21th. Make 1,12 plain, knit 2 together, 3 plain, 
knit 2 together, 12 i^lain. 

26th. Make 1, 12 plain, 5 j^url, 13 xfiain. 

2Gth. Make 1,13 plain, knit 2 together, 1 plain, 
knit 2 together, 13 plain. 

21ih. Make 1, 13 plain, 13 purl, 14 plain. 

28th. Make 1, 14 plain, slip 1 stitch, knit 2 
together and pass slip stitch over the last stitch, 
14 plain. 

29th. All plain (30 stitches). 

30th. Same as last row. 

31s7. 27 purl, purl 2 together, 1 purl. 

32(7. 26 plain, knit 2 together, 1 plain. 

33(7. Purl 25, purl 2 together, 1 purl. 

347/i. 24 purl, purl 2 together, 1 purl. 

36th. Ribs of 4 roAVS, to be continued until 
the square is completed, reducing each row by 
1 stitch at the end of it. 


LADY’S CAP BAG. 
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PIKCUSHIOK, 

Pkocure a doll about six inches high. Cut 
a round piece of pasteboard for the foundation, 
then sew muslin around it; place the doll in 
the centre, fill with bran, and fasten around 


round which the wheel moves is formed, like 
the wheel itself, of wire x>ut double or treble, 
and covered with steel beads. The back and 
under part are covered with blue Cashmere; 
the front is covered on the outside with dark- 



brown emery paper. Cut first three pieces of 
pasteboard for the sides and the bottom, which 
is made of the same piece as the front and 
back. The two sides are seven inches long, one 
and two-thirds of an inch high. The bottom 
consists of a square piece of pasteboard six 
inches long and one and four-fifths of and inch 
wide. Make a slight cross slit in the paste¬ 
board at either end, cutting it through half its 
thickness, one slit at a distance of one and 
three-fifths of an inch from the end, the other 
at a distance of one and four-fifths of an inch ; 
then bend back the parts thus divided. Tho 
lower j)art forms the front j^iece, the upi^er part 
the slanting back piece. The sides are to be 
cut out exactly of the shaj^e shown in illiistra- 


the waist. Then proceed to dress her, as fol¬ 
lows : An underskirt of white satin, embroi¬ 
dered ^vith gold thread; an overskirt of black 
velvet, trimmed with embroidered bands of 
white satin; the waist and sleeves to corre- 
sjjond. T he neck and wrists are finished by a 
Queen Elizabeth ruff. Three rows of beads 
round the neck. Handkerchief in hand. A 
turban, made of fine white muslin and black 
velvet. The pins are to be placed around the 
edge of bottom of skirt. 


WPIEELBAKKOW MATCH-BOX. 

Materials. Pasteboard; blue velvet; blue Cash- 
mere; steel beads; white purse silk; fine wire; 
emery paper. 

This pretty little match-box is made with¬ 
out much trouble. It consists of two pieces of 
pasteboard, which are covered with blue velvet, 
and ornamented with silk threads drawn cross¬ 
wise over it, and steel bead patterns., The axle 
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tioii, which is a little smaller than the original 
pattern. Cover them on the outside with blue 
velvet, which is sewn on the pasteboard with 
overcast stitches, but the velvet must first be 
ornamented with silk and steel beads, as de¬ 
scribed above. The piece of pasteboard which 
forms the bottom and the front and back pieces 
of the barrow is covered with blue velvet on 
the inside; the other pieces are covered with 
blue Cashmere, and then sewn together with 
the sides. They are ornamented all round with 
slanting rows of five beads, the front piece on 
the upx^er edge only. The axle for the wheel 
consists of six or eight pieces of fine wire, the 
length of which corresponds, of course, with 
the width of the wheelbarrow. Make also two 
loops, through which the ends of the axle must 
be drawn to fasten them on the wheelbarrow. 
Steel beads threaded on blue silk are wound 
round the axle. A piece of wire eight times 
double, covered with beads, forms the outside 
of the wheel, which measures two inches across. 
The crossbars of the wheel are formed of bits of 
wire, on which eight steel beads are threaded. 


JEWEL CASE. 

JeweIi boxes are very convenient for placing 
on dressing-tables. Brooches and ear-rings of 
delicate workmanshii:) are easily damaged by 


tions lined Avith white satin, which is ciuilted 
and wadded. The outside is blue satin. The 
border is worked thus: the broken lines are 
fine back stitches taken in white silk; the 
crosses in gold thread and the dots in chalk 
white beads. The cover is worked in a similar 
manner and with similar materials; the broken 
lines are back stitches of white silk, and the 
unbroken‘lines, whether grecques, sprays, or 
herring-bone stitches, are all taken in gold 
thread. The side of the case is finished ofi' at 
the top with a narrow blue satin ruc/ie, sewn 
down at intervals, with chalk white beads. 


KEY-BAG. 

(See Engravings, Page 314.) 

Materials.—Qcray kid ; gray silk; steel-colored glacd 
silk; purse silk of 5 shades of blue-green, 4 shades of 
brown, and silver-gray, scarlet, and white ; gray silk 
cord ; gray glace silk ribbon. 

This bag is made of gray kid, and lined with 
gray silk. The embroidery imitates on one 
side a key formed of floppies, leaves, and stems, 
in the uiiper part of which sits an owl, “the 
bird of night.” The poppies are worked with 
blue-green i)urse silk in 5 shades ; the plumage 
of the owl is worked with brown silk of 4 shades 
in satin stitch, the colors blending one into the 
other, as can be clearly seen in Fig. 1. The 
eyes of the owl are embroidered in scarlet and 



sticking them in a pincushion, and leaving 
them uncovered when not worn, dust accumu¬ 
lates on them, and by unnecessary exposure 
they lose much of their beauty and value. We 
advise all those who value their trinkets to 
keep them under cover when not absolutely 
wearing them. The materials required for this 
case are card-board, white satin, blue satin, 
gold thread, white purse silk, and chalk white 
beads. The box, which is octagonal in form, is 
first cut of mill-board, and the different sec¬ 


white silk. Fig. 2 shows the other side of the 
bag, which is ornamented with steel-colored 
silk appliqui figures, in the form of a Gothic 
lock. They are edged with fine gray silk cord. 
The screws of the lock are imitated in satin 
stitch embroidery with silver-gray silk. After 
having lined each part, join the two halves of 
the bag with a border of gray glace silk ribbon, 
which must of course continue round the revers. 
The bag is fastened by means of a loop and 
steel button. 
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COLD MUTTON. 

There are not many people who object to eating 
cold beef, but there seems to be a popular prejudice 
against cold mutton. As far as looks go, when two 
or three persons have dined off a leg of mutton the 
day before, no amount of parsley, be it ever so curly 
and fresh, can make it look nice ; but as a matter of 
taste cold meat, be it beef or mutton, is by no means 
devoid of merit at certain seasons, and with a proper 
accompaniment of salads, pickles, and sauces. Only 
to be perfect, a cold joint should not be touched until 
it is cold; the joint of yesterday’s dinner is quite a 
different affair. It is not everybody who can indulge, 
liowevcr, in such niceties of taste. G-iven a leg of 
mutton, it must be used, and made to go as far as 
possible to furnish the second and even the third 
day’s dinner. 

If you wish to be very economical with a leg of 
mutton, you should carve it pretty much as you do 
a ham, then the next day put it for twenty minutes 
into a vessel containing boiling water, take it out 
and sprinkle some salt and a little flour over it, and 
put it to roast for twenty minutes before a good fire, 
basting frequently with some dripping melted for the 
purpose. The result will be a very fair second edi¬ 
tion of roast leg of mutton. Some, however, may 
object to carving mutton after the fashion of ham, 
and in that case a hash, or a mince, are the only 
ways of turning cold mutton to account; but there 
are many Avays of hashing mutton and other meats, 
and of mincing them, too. 

The great desideratum of a second-hand dish, so to 
speak, is, that it should not taste as such. Nothing 
is more abominable than the bad taste which is so 
prominent in the attempts at warming up cold meat, 
which your plain cook is pleased to call minced 
veal, hashed mutton, etc. The only means to avoid 
that taste is to remove carefully from the cold meat 
you arc going to use every part that has seen the 
fire, as well as gristle and fat. Let every slice be 
carefully trimmed, and let them all be as near as 
possible similar in size and shape. Then make your 
hash, and, even if you are not expert at combining 
sauces and spices, at any rate it will not have a 
warmed-up taste. The following are various for¬ 
mulas for warming up mutton and other meats. 

1. Cut an onion in slices, and fry it in butter till it 
assumes a deep brown color; then put in a table¬ 
spoonful of flour, and when it is well amalgamated 
with the butter add a little less than half a pint of 
stock broth, or even water previously warmed; stir 
a few minutes on the fire, and then proceed to flavor 
^'our sauce Avith walnut or mushroom ketchup, to¬ 
mato sauce, spices, and pepper and salt, in such pro¬ 
portions as taste may suggest and practice Avill 
teach. A little burnt onion broAvning, may be put 
in if the sauce is not of a sufficiently deep color. 
When the flaA’oring is completed, strain the sauce 
through a fine colander into a saucepan, and place 
in it your slices of meat. Keep the saucepan at a 
moderate heat till it is time to serve, and send up 
your hash Avith a garland of bread sippets, fried in 
butter, round it. The longer the meat lies in the 
sauce the better Avill your dish be. 

2. Rub a saucepan Avith a piece of garlic ; put in it 
a piece of butter and some flour, Avhich you amalga¬ 
mate as if to make melted butter; lengthen your 
sauce Avith a sufficient quantity of stock or broth, 
and a certain allowance of A’inegar, not too much, 
spice, pep’per, and salt, etc., to taste; strain and lay 
your slices of meat in it. Half an hour before serving 


put in some pickled gherkins cut in slices or any other 
shape, and Avhen they are thoroughly Avarmed serve, 
Avith or Avithout bread sippets. Capers may be used 
instead of gherkins. 

3. Proceed as in either of the above receipts as far 
as the butter, flour, and onions are concerned, then 
add to your sauce a moderate alloAvance of mustard; 
then add the stock and a Avineglassful of Avhite or red 
Avine; season Avith ketchup, spices, pepper and salt; 
strain, and put in the meat, serving Avith pickles or 
not, according to taste. Beef and pork are best 
Avarmed up this Avay. 

4. A homely mode of Avarming cold meat is in this 
wise; Fry some slices of onion in butter, and Avhen 
they begin to take color put in your slices of meat, 
pepper, salt, and a sprinkling of flour; keep on fry¬ 
ing till the onions are thoroughly done and the meat 
Avarmed, then add a small quantity of stock, broth, 
or Avater, Avith a small quantity' of vinegar, and 
serve. 

Minced parsley may be added to any of the above 
dishes Avith advantage. 

6. If the state of the joint you have to Avork upon 
will alloAV it, cut your slices the thickness of your 
finger; trim them all nicely, as near as possible tho 
same shape; then dip them in egg, and cover them 
Avith a mixture of bread-crums poAvdered, SAveet 
herbs, pepper and salt in due proportion. Let them 
rest a couple of hours, and egg and bread-crum then> 
again); then fry them in ])lenty of lard till they are a 
nice color. Serve either alone Avith fried parsley as 
an ornament, or Avith any sauce, such as tomato, 
etc., Avhich taste may suggest. Cold A^eal or pork 
treated in this Avay makes a very toothsome dish. 

Of course it is necessary, to carry out these Avarm- 
ings up, that the cold joint should not have been too 
heavily punished Avhen it first appeared on the din¬ 
ner-table. When a joint has not enough left upon it 
to cut nice slices, then mincing is the best Avay to 
utilize it. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Beef Cakes. —Pound some beef that is underdone 
Avith a little fat bacon or ham; season Avith pepper, 
salt, and a little shalot; mix them Avell, and make 
into small cakes three inches long, and half as Avide 
and thick; fry them a little broAvn, and, serve them 
in a good thick gravy. 

Veal Rolls.—C\ii a feAV slices from a cold fillet of 
veal half an inch thick; rub them over Avith egg; 
lay a thin slice of fat bacon over each piece of A*eal; 
brush these Avith the egg, and over this spread force¬ 
meat thinly; roll up each piece tightly, egg and 
bread-crum them, and fry them rich broAvn. SerA*e 
Avith mushroom sauce or broAvn gravy. Fry the roll 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Fried Patties. —Mince a little cold veal and ham, 
allowing one-third ham and two-thirds veal; add an 
egg, boiled hard and chopped, and a seasoning of 
pounded mace, salt, pepper, and lemon-peel; moisten 
Avith a little gravy and cream. Make a good puff- 
paste ; .roll rather thin, and cut it into round or 
square pieces; put the mince between tAvo of them, 
pinch the edges to keep in the gravy, and fry a light 
brown. They may be also baked in i)atty-pans; in 
that case, they should be brushed o\'er Avith the 
yelk of fan egg before they are put in the oven. To 
make a variety, oysters may be substituted for the 
ham. Fry the patties about fifteen minutes. 

Sausage Dumjjlins. —Make one pound of flour and 
tAVO ounces of dripping, or chopped suet, into a firm 
paste, by adding just enough water to enable j-ou to 
knead the Avhole together. Divide this paste into 
twelve equal parts, roll cacl^ cCthese out sufficiently 
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large to be able to fold up one pork sausage in it, 
wet the edge of the paste to fasten the sausage 
securely in it, and, as you finish off* each sausage 
dumpling, drop it gently into a large enough sauce¬ 
pan, containing plenty of boiling water; and when 
tlie whole arc finished, allow them to boil gently by 
the side of the fire for one hour, and then take up 
the dumplings with a spoon free from water, on to 
a dish, and eat them while they are hot. 

Tongue, after it has been boiled, cut into thick 
slices, and stewed in a rich, brown gravy, makes a 
very nice corner dish. 

Tap'snip Fritters. —Boil the parsnips in salted water 
so as to fiavor them through; make a light batter, 
cut them round and dip them in the batter. Have 
ready hot lard, take them up with a tablespoon, and 
drop them in while the lard is boiling; when they 
rise to the surface turn them; when browned on 
both sides take them out; let them drain,'.and set 
them in the oven to keep hot. Serve with' broiled, 
fried, or roast meats or fowls. 

Venison Steaks. —Out them from the neck; season 
them with pepper and salt. When the gridiron.has 
been well heated over a bed of bright coals, grease 
the bars, and lay the steaks upon it. Broil them 
well, turning them once, and taking care to save as 
much of the gravy as possible. Serve them up with 
some currant jelly laid on each steak. 

Omelette H la Crep 2 )e. —Put into a basin eight table¬ 
spoonfuls of fiour; beat six eggs into it, with as 
much milk as will make it into a batter, with a pinch 
of salt. Bake till brown. 


SAUCES FOR SALADS. 

English Salad Sauce. —Pound in a mortar the hard- 
boiled yelk of an egg: mix with it a saltspoonful of 
salt, a teaspoonful of mustard fiour, a mashed mealy 
potato, two dessertspoonfuls each of cream and olive 
oil, and a tablespoonful of good vinegar. 

Siveet Salad Sauce. —Mix together two good table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, the raw yelk of an egg, a little 
pepper, one tablespoonful of the best vinegar, a 
pinch of salt, and a dessertspoonful of moist sugar. 

Swiss Salad Dressing. — Pound in a mortar two 
ounces of cheese; add a tablespoonful of vinegar, a 
small quantity of salt and pepper, and by degrees 
dilute it with olive oil. 

Piquante Sauce for Salads. —Two hard-boiled yelks 
of eggs and two raw ditto, mashed smooth, together 
with a tablespoonful each of cream and salad oil; 
add sufficient vinegar to make it pretty sharp. 

Mayonnaise for Salads. —Beat together the juice of 
a lemon and the raw yelks of two eggs ; then by slow 
degrees drop in enough oil to convert the composi¬ 
tion into a kind of cream; but stir gently and con¬ 
tinuously while the oil is being added. Vinegar may 
replace the lemon-juice if more convenient. 


HOW TO COOK OR SERVE EGGS. 

Meat or Fish Omelettes Generally. —Take cold meat, 
fish, game, or poultry of any kind ; remove all skin, 
sinew, etc., and either cut it small or pound it to a 
paste in a mortar, together with a proper proportion 
of spices and salt; then either toss it in a buttered 
frying-pan over a clear fire till it begins to brown, 
and pour beaten eggs upon it, or beat it up with the 
eggs, or spread it upon them after they have begun 
to set in the pan. In any case, serve hot, with or 
without a sauce ; but garnished with crisp herbs in 
branches, or pickles, or sliced lemon. The right pro¬ 
portion is one tablespoonful of meat to four eggs. A 
little milk, gravy, water, or white wine, may be 


advantageously added to the eggs while they are 
being beaten. 

Omelette of Ham, Tongue, or Sausage. — There are 
three methods of making a ham or tongue omelette : 
first, by simply cutting the meat into small dice, 
tossing it in butter, and pouring the well-beaten and 
seasoned eggs upon it in the pan, and letting them 
remain until set, when serve; or pound the meat to 
a paste in a mortar and beat it up with the eggs, and 
fry in the usual manner. The third method is to 
beat the eggs and fry them, then lay upon them the 
meat (which has been previously tossed in butter), 
fold in the ends of the omelette, and serve as hot as 
possible. 

Bacon Omelette. —Either simply mince some cold 
boiled bacon, and mix it with eggs which have been 
spiced and well beaten; or take some raw bacon, 
chop it well, toss it in a frying-pan till nicely 
browned, and then pour the beaten eggs upon it; or 
place the tossed bacon upon some eggs that you have 
just poured into a frying-pan; when set, fold the 
omelette, and serve Avith a tomato sauce in the dish. 

Kidney Omelette. —Eemove all skin, fat, and sinew 
from a fresh kidney, Avhether sheep’s or calf’s. Cut 
it small, season it Avell, and fry it quickly in hot but¬ 
ter. Beat six eggs together with a glassful of white 
Avine; heat a little butter in a frying-pan, pour in 
the eggs, and before they are regularlj* set place the 
kidney in the middle; turn in the ends of the ome¬ 
lette and serve; garnish with thin slices of lemon 
quartered. 

Omelette aux Croutons. —Beat the ye*lks of six and 
the Avhites of four eggs ; season Avith salt and spice 
according to taste. Cut some nice little pieces of 
bread no larger than dice; fry them in butter till 
they are well broAvned, then throAV them quickly into 
boiling gravy or milk, or sauce of any particular 
fiavor; mix them Avith the beaten egg, and fry as an 
ordinary omelette. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Sweet Biscuits. —Bub four ounces of butter well 
into eight ounces of fiour; add six ounces of loaf 
sugar, the yelks of tAvo eggs, the Avhlte of one, and 
a tablespoonful of brandy. Boll the paste thin, and 
cut it Avith a wine-glass or cutter; egg over the tops 
of each Avith the remaining Avhite, and sift on Avhite 
sugar. Bake in a warm oven. 

Apple Pudding.—Tavc four or five large tart apples, 
grate them fine; then make the folloAving custard, 
into Avhich stir the grated apple : Flour, four table- 
spoonfuls ; one pint of milk, five eggs, and a little 
grated orange-peel. After you have these ingredi¬ 
ents Avell mixed, pour them into your pudding-dish, 
and bake about one hour and a quarter. 

An Excellent Lemon Pudding. —Beat the yelks of 
four eggs; add four ounces of Avhite sugar, the rind 
of a lemon being rubbed with some lumps of it to 
take the essence ; then peel, and beat it in a mortar 
Avith the juice of a lemon, and mix all Avith four or 
five ounces of butter Avarmed. Put a crust into a 
shalloAV dish, nick the edges, and put the aboA'e into 
it. When serA’^ed turn the pudding out of the dish. 

Scotch Cakes. —Three-quarters of a pound of fiour, 
three ounces of butter, three ounces of lump sugar, 
sal ammonia about the size of a hazel-nut; Avarm 
the butter in a little milk, and mix the Avholc into a 
stiff* paste. Cut into sihall rounds, and bake in a 
cool OA'Cn. 

Almond Cakes. —Take two ounces of bitter and one 
pound of SAveet almonds ; blanch and beat them Avith 
a little rose-Avater and the Avhite of one egg; add 
half a pound of loaf sugar, eight yelks and three 
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whites of eggs, the juice of half a lemon, and the 
rind grated. Mix the whole well together, and bake 
it either in one large pan or small ones. 

Buttered Orange Juice, a Cold Dish.—Mix the juice 
of seven Seville oranges with four spoonfuls of rose¬ 
water, and add the whole to the yelks of eight and 
whites of four eggs, well beaten; then strain the 
liquors to half a pound of sugar pounded, stir it over 
a gentle fire, and when i.t begins to thicken put 
about the size of a small walnut of butter; keep it 
over the fire a few minutes longer, then pour it into 
a flat dish, and serve to eat cold. It may be done in 
a china basin in a saucepan of boiling water, the top 
of which will just receive the basin. 

Little Short Cakes. —Rub into one pound of dried 
flour four ounces of butter, four ounces of white 
powdered sugar, one egg, and a spoonful or two of 
thin cream to make into a paste. When mixed put 
currants into one half and caraways into the rest; 
cut them as before, and bake on tins. 

Orange Cheesecakes.—When you have blanched half 
a pound of almonds, beat them very fine, with orange- 
flower water, and half a pound of fine sugar, beaten 
and sifted, a pound of butter that has been melted 
carefully without oiling, and which must be nearly 
cold before using it; then beat the yelks of ten, and 
whites of four eggs; pound two candied oranges, 
and a fresh one with the bitterness boiled out, in a 
mortar till as tender as marmalade, without any 
lumps; and beat the whole together, and put into 
pattypans. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

We have received not less than twenty replies to 
our inquiry in this department for a receipt to make 
a light sponge cake. We cannot publish them all, but 
we will insert a few of the first that came to hand. 

Sponge Cake.—Tnke twelve eggs, the weight of 
twelve eggs in sugar, weight of six eggs in flour, the 
peel of one lemon grated. Beat the yelks of the eggs 
very light, then add the sugar, the whites of the 
eggs, beaten very light, and stirred in with the flour 
gradually, one person mixing the ingredients while 
another .adds them; the oven should be at a mode¬ 
rate heat, and it must not stand after being mixed ; 
bake one hour. The flour and sugar must be sifted. 

S. F. 

Sponge Cake.—One pound of sugar, one pound of 
flour, ten eggs separated and well-beaten, the rind 
and juice of one lemon. This makes a nice large 
cake. M. A. H. 

Sponge Cake. —One large saucer of white sugar, one 
of flour, six eggs, beat separate the whites from the 
yelks, sift the flour part at a time into the sugar, also 
the whites stirred in lightly at the last. Bake in a 
quick oven, being careful not to burn, or open the 
doors too often, or rather not lot them be open so 
long that the cake will fall. 

Sponge Cakc.—Six eggs, two cups of white sugar, 
one cup and a half of flour, one teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda rubbed in the 
flour. Licmon or fl.avoring to taste. E. C. P. 

Sponge CflA:c.—Take a half pint cup ©f white sugar, 
five eggs, one-half pint cup of flour (to be sifted be¬ 
fore measured), beat the eggs and sugar together, 
then stir the flour in lightly; flavor according to 
taste. Bake immediately in a moderate oven. 

K. J. S. 

Breakfast Rolls.—Two quarts of flour, one pint of 
milk, one teaspoonful of soda, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream of tartar. Bake it immediately. 

Breakfast Rolls.—Take one pint and a half of flour 
one large teaspoonful of soda, a small quantity of 
lard. Mix with sour buttermilk. Bake immediately. 


Tea Cakes.—One pound of butter, one pound of 
sugar (mix butter and sugar together), two eggs, two 
and a quarter pounds of flour, but if too thin add a 
little more. Season to taste; roll thin, and bake 
brown. 

Edmondson Cake. —One pound of flour, one pound 
of sugar, half a pound of butter, six eggs, tw'o tea¬ 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar, sifted with the flour, 
one teaspoonful of soda stirred in a half teacup of 
cream or buttermilk. Season to t.aste. This is almost 
as nice as pound cake, but does not keep so well. 

Almond Cake. —One pound of butter, one of sugar, 
one of flour, the whites of sixteen eggs, beaten to a 
froth; stir the butter and sugar together, then add 
two tablespoonfuls of flour, then two of whites of 
eggs alternately till all are used; one pound of 
almonds, shelled, drop into boiling water, when soft 
remove the dark skin and drop into rose-water to 
prevent them from turning dark; after remaining a 
few minutes take out and slice very thin, then stir 
into the mixture, and bake immediately. The same 
receipt with a few currants sprinkled in (omitting 
the almonds), makes a beautiful cake. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Flowers. —Flowers may be preserved fresh in vases 
by putting a little salt in the water, which increases 
its coldness. 

Vegetables and Sauces. —Potatoes are good with all 
meats. 'VVitli fowls they are nicest mashed. Car¬ 
rots, parsnips, turnips, greens, and cabbage are eaten 
with boiled meat; and beets, peas, and beans are ap¬ 
propriate to either boiled or roasted meat. Mashed 
turnip is good with roasted pork. Tomatoes are 
good with every kind of meat, but especially so with 
roast. Apple sauce with roast pork; cranberry sauce 
with beef, fowls, veal, and ham. Curra,nt jelly is 
used by many persons with roast mutton. Pickles 
are good with all roast meats, and capers or nastur¬ 
tiums with boiled lamb or mutton. Horseradish and 
lemons are excellent with veal. 

Faint should be more often swept than scrubbed, 
for too frequent scrubbing causes it to decay. Use 
as little soap as possible, and wash it off with plenty 
of clean water to prevent discoloration. 

Oil for Thickening the Hair. — Sweet oil, three 
ounces ; oil of lavender, one drachm. Apply morn¬ 
ing and evening to those parts where the hair is 
Avanting, in consequence of a deficiency in the mois¬ 
ture of the skin. 

To Fickle Beetroot.—This vegetable makes an ex¬ 
cellent pickle, and from the brightness of its color 
has a very pretty effect in a glass pickle-dish or jar. 
Wash the beet perfectly; do not cut off any of the 
fibrous roots, as this Avould allow the juice to escape, 
and thus the coloring Avould be lost. Put it into suf¬ 
ficient Avater to boil it, and Avhen the skin Avill come 
off it Avill be sufficiently cooked, and may be taken 
out and laid upon a cloth to cool. Having rubbed 
off the skin, cut the beet into thick slices, put it into 
ajar, and pour over it cold vinegar, prepared as fol- 
loAvs: Boil a quart of A'inegar Avith one ounce of 
Avholc black pepper, and an equal Aveight of dry gin¬ 
ger, and let it stand until quite cold. The jar should 
be kept closely corked. 

To Extract Ink from Colored Articles. —Drop talloAV 
on the stains, and then soak and rub the same Avith 
boiling milk Effectual. 

Another Mode. —Gather the leaves of the Avood sor¬ 
rel, dry them in the sun, poAvder them, and sprinkle 
the poAvder thickly on ink stains on colored prints, 
etc. Pour boiling Avater upon the sorrel, and after 
lying a short time the stain will disappear. 
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fHtats’ Sa&h. 


IN MEMORIAM. 

Died. January 9,1868, after a short illness, Louise 
Cathakine, eldest daughter of L. A. Godey, of 
Philadelphia. 

We feel no rude shock when men, full of years and 
■ honors, are quietly gathered to the tomb. The limit 
of growth has been attained; the fruit is matured ; 
and the “sere and yellow leaf” betokens that the 
fulness of time has come. 

Of all bereavements there is none which excites so 
tender and mournful an interest as the death of the 
young and the gifted. To pass away while the heart 
is fresh, while hope brightens every vista in the 
pathway of life, and while aspirations after the good 
and the true gain in strength and fervor with the 
lapse of every day is inexpressibly sad. Such an 
event moves all that is sympathetic in our nature, 
and stirs the fountain of pity to its inmost depths. 
It is then we feel the nothingness of human hopes 
and longings. But all is not lost that is gone. 

“God kindly marks the falling tear; 

And Jesus wept o’er friendship’s bier.” 

When grief has exacted its last tribute, the cloud 
which has overliung us begins to reveal a silver lin¬ 
ing in the bright record of truth, purity, and good¬ 
ness which looms up on our mental vision. We feel 
that all comfort has not departed with the earthly 
career of the beloved; and the incidents which recall 

-“ the touch of a vanished hand. 

And the sound of a voice that is still,” 

are treasured as we never treasured them before. 
The keen sense of bereavement finally succumbs to 
resignation and hope. 

There are those in whom a love of what is right 
seems innate. They exhibit an elevation of charac¬ 
ter which seems to be the result of no special train¬ 
ing. No prompting to upright conduct appears to be 
necessary. An atmosphere of truth and purity is 
vital to their being. With capacity for distinction 
in many walks of life, they are content to be the 
pride and joy of the domestic circle. Turning steadily 
aside from all incentives to notoriety, they concen¬ 
trate, quietly and unostentatiously, all their ener¬ 
gies within a sphere of action known only to a few 
select friends. In this sphere their influence is 
beneficent to the last degree. The consciousness of 
the good they do, and of the happiness they impart, 
ia the only reward they seek or will accept. 

Of such Avas the subject of this sketch. At an 
early age she exhibited unusual maturity of mind 
and judgment. She soon revealed those character¬ 
istics which enabled her to become, what she re-, 
mained through life, the right arm of her father and 
mother. A disposition to share the agreeable daties 
of the one, and the household responsibilities of the 
other, was conspicuously exhibited Avhon she. Avas 
but twelve 3'ears old. Truthful and affectionate,, 
sharing in their counsels, and participating in their 
joys and sorrows, her influence as a companipn was. 
deeply felt to the last moment of her life.. 

Her connection Avith the publisher of thp Lady’s 
Book gave an early direction to her taste for the 
useful and the beautiful, and under the favorable 
auspices implied in this association, she Avas enabled: 
to cultivate it to a degree Avhich lent to her opinions 
and preferences the Aveight of laAv, in those depart¬ 
ments of the Lady’s BooKthat camp undpr her.care.. 
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In all the relations of her life responsibility and 
management sat easily upon her. To direct the 
complicated interests of a household seemed suited 
to her nature. Thoroughgoing and indefatigable, no 
ordinary obstacle overcame her energy. She per¬ 
mitted no Aveather to interfere Avith the claims of 
charity or business. Having a high sense of honor, 
she Avas punctilious in all her pecuniary dealings. 
Meanness and selfishness Avere intensely revolting 
to her feelings. 

She Avas beneficent Avithout ostentation, and reli¬ 
gious Avithout bigotry. That charity Avhich thinketh 
no evil, Avhieh endureth all things for the sake of 
others, Avas combined Avith a Roman sense of duty, 
and formed the Avarp an’d Avoof of her moral being. 
Utilizing everything—time, money, and material— 
that she might Aviden the range of her opportunities 
to do good, nothing that Avas useful seemed beneath 
her attention. 

She Avas cut off in the bloom and vigor of woman¬ 
hood, after an illness of forty-eight hours. In the 
closing moments of her life, her thoughts revealed 
the strength of that consideration for the comfort of 
others Avhich had ever ruled her.. 

She left an only child, a bright boy of four years, 
toAvards Avhom, in her intervals of consciousness, 
her heart yearned Avith a depth of tenderness Avhich 
a mother alone can understand. 

The above tribute to the memory of a good, gentle, 
and gifted Avoman Avill not be Avithout its use if it 
shall incline us to hold uppermost in our thoughts 
the priceless value of a well-spent life. J. W. H. 


AN EASTER HYMN. 

BY nEV. II.. HASTIKOS WELD. 


The tempting Avorld our soul beguiles. 
With vain desires and treacherous Aviles; 
In reason’s dim, uncertain light. 

Its pleasures snare, its dangers fright. 
Alas ! for man*s infirmity ! 


The Son of God His glory veiled 
When in the Avilderness assail’d; 

As Son of Man He conquer’d there, 

With the same armor Ave may Avear. 

O. World, where is thy victory ! 

Weary with toil and scanty rest. 

With sickness Avorn and pain oppress’d. 

As Juda’s sous Avhen Jesu passed 
On Him their heavy burdens cast, 

We ery out in our misery. 

As, then He raised the sick and sad, 

And bade the aching heart be glad. 

He sends, in ansAver to our prayer. 

Or skill to cure, or grace to bear. 

0)Fain, Avhere is thy victory ! 

When Heath removes our kindred dear, 
And Ave forget that Christ is near. 

That Better Friend Ave dare to chide— 

“ Hads^tthou been here, they had not died.l’’ ’ 
O Lord, forgive our agony ! 

But as the gentle Saviour’s voice 
Summoned the sisters to rejoice, 

So, Avithout hope Ave mourn no more, 

For he our loved ones shall restore. 

O Grief, Avhere is thy victory ! 

And as our footsteps doAvnAvard tend 
To the one path Avhere all lives end. 

The valley dark Avhy should Ave fearj , 

Since He hath trod its patliAvay drear? • 

O Little Faith ! Avhy tremble ye-? 
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For He hath burst Death’s rigid chains ; 
O’er man no more the tyrant reigns. 
Through the dark cloud, the morning bright 
Has changed the gloom of death to light. 

O Grave, where is thy victory 1 

Thy wiles, O World, shall tempt no more; 
Thy power to crush, O Pain, is o’er; 

Thy doubts, O Grief, no more prevail 
Before thee, Death, no more we quail, 

If faith in Christ our anchor be. 

The faith that rests on Him who died, 

In Him who rose is justified. 

All power to Him on earth is given, 

All power to Him in Highest Heaven. 

Hail, Jesu ! Prince of victory ! 


HOW THE “UPPER CLASSES” ARE EDUCATED 
IN ENGLAND. 

It is a truism of foreign critics that our country, 
while she offers a common-school education to the 
child of every citizen, is signally deficient in the 
means and appliances of a higher cultivation. To 
this it must be added that the institutions which do 
profess to impart this better training are founded up¬ 
on a theory hopelessly defective, and that their prac¬ 
tice is even worse than their theory. In this latter 
failure, it seems, we are not alone. For many years 
there has been a protest among English thinkers 
against the topics of instruction and the methods of 
their middle class schools and their great universities. 
Year by year the dissentients have gained strength ; 
until the outcry for reform has become too loud to 
be any longer ignored. The desires and grievances 
of the reformers are ably presented in 3Ir. 3Iill’s 
“ Inaugural Address,” in the series of essays col¬ 
lected by Dr^ Youmans, and finally by Mr. Lowe’s 
late address in Edinburgh. Before quoting from the 
last, as we intend to do, we will state in a few words 
the substance of the issue. What passes for education 
in England'(these thinkers say) is exclusively clas¬ 
sical and matkematical. Nothing is taught with any 
attempt at thoroughness but Latin and Greek, Trigo¬ 
nometry and -the Integral Calculus. Such training 
must be imiserably narrow, even if it were success¬ 
ful ; as it;is, young men do not learn even within the 
bounds. They leave the universities unable to read 
the plainest description of Xenophon, the simplest 
ode of Horace, wit>. case and enjoyment; and the 
abstruser ’mathematics, if they ever understood 
them, they Torget in a tw'elvemonth. In short, an 
Oxford graduate-finds his previous education utterly 
useless. Itdias taught him nothing of the world in 
which he lives;; nothing of society, nothing of nature, 
nothing of liimsclf, .nothing practical, and nothing 
scientific ; while the .‘little he does know he knows 
so imperfectly that it ;€ 00 n fades from his memory. 
No doubt thislis an overstatement; but after all de¬ 
ductions, enough remains to justify the advocates 
of change. Without ifurther introduction we pro¬ 
ceed to Mr, Lowe’s speech. 

The proper .business.iif education, he s.ays, is “ to 
teach a person everything important to know, and, 
.at the same time, to tlUcipline his mind.” But, as 
time is limited, it is aiquestion of relaiim import¬ 
ance : What is itciosf important that persons should 
know 3 As to this. Mr. Lewe lays down four rales :— 

“ The knowledge of things is more important to us 
than the knowledge of-words. To take .an easy il¬ 
lustration, it is more important to know where the 
» liver is situatecL and what are the i)rineiples which 
affect its he.althy action, than to know that it is 
called jeeur in Latin. OT;.h^icr in Greek. 

“ Where there is a question between true and 
false, it is more loiportant to know what is true 
than w‘hat is false, fit is-more important to know 
the history of England,'.than the mythologies of 
Greece and Rome. 

“Then, as .we cannot-.te^oh people everything, it 


is more important to teach them practical things 
than speculative things. 

“The present is more important to us than the 
past. Institutions, communities, kingdoms, .and 
countries, with which we are daily brought into 
cont.act, are more important than institutions and 
kingdoms that have ceased to exist for upwards of 
2000 years.” 

He then proceeds to examine how far the educa¬ 
tion of the upper classes corresponds to this idea. 
Mathematics and classics are the chief subjects of 
education, and their claims come first:— 

“ I admit that mathematics train the mind to strict 
habits of reasoning, and habits of close and sustained 
attention. But these are the synthetical, not the 
analytical mathematics. Consider to what this form 
of study trains a man. 

“He takes his conclusion for granted and then 
investigates the conditions on which it depends. 
Well, that is not a good way of reasoning. The best 
way of reasoning is to fix upon principles .and facts, 
and see what conclusion they give you, and not to 
begin with a conclusion and see what principles or 
facts you may be able to pick up in order to defend it. 

“Perhaps the most useful lesson a man can learn 
is the estimation of probabilities and sifting of evi¬ 
dence. But this is wholly excluded from mathe¬ 
matics, which deal purely with necessary truth. A 
mathematician is little trained to take those sensi¬ 
ble and practical views of the probabilities and the 
possibilities affecting our daily life, upon which, 
more than upon abstract reasoning, the happiness 
of mankind depends.” 

He then passes to the classics. He declares that 
language is only a vehicle of knowledge, and demurs 
to the study of it as an end ; but admits that Latin 
is of the greatest importance, both in itself and as 
the key to most modern languages. But the method 
of teaching it is all wrong. 

“ Learning the language is a joke compared -with 
learning the gr.ammar. The grammar is one thing 
and the language another. I agree with the GerTnan 
wit, Heine, who said ; ‘ How fortunate the EomaiMs 
were that they had not to learn the Latin grammar, 
because if they had done so they never would have 
had time to conquer the work!.’ Montaigne, 300 
years ago, saw this, and pointed it out most forcibly, 
and, bv learning the language colloquially ‘without 
a lashj without a tear,’ he became able to speak it. 
But bec.ause it is said ‘you must discipline the 
mind,’ thverefore a boy is put through tortures of 
elaborate grammars, which he is forced to learn by 
heart, and every syllable of which he forgets before 
he is twenty years of age. There seems to be some¬ 
thing like a w'orship of inutility in this matter:— 

‘The languages, especially the dead— 

The sciences, especially the abstruse— 

The arts, .at least all such as could be said 
To be the most remote from common use,’ 

“ It is an idea that a thing cannot be good disci¬ 
pline for the mind u’Jiless it be something that is 
utterly useless in future life. 

“What is more bcautriful, more refined, what will 
exerci.se taste better, than the study of the l>est 
modern French prose to be found in M. Prevost- 
Paradol, Sainte-Beuve, and other French writers? 
The discipline of the mind is quite as good, and it 
has this .advantage, that when one goes to Paris he 
will be able to go to a hotel and m.ako known his 
wants witho.ut becoming a laughing-stock to every¬ 
body.” 

Then, after a short attack upon Latin verses, he 
passes to Ancient History. This, though important, 
sliould be postponed to Modern History, both be¬ 
cause it is, other things equal, of less moment to us, 
and because two great ideas are wanting' in it, fun¬ 
damental to our every-day life—the ideas ofprogiess 
and of representatiGti. 

“Then another thing, not a little irritating, is 
Ancient Geography. A large p«ortion of time is 
spent in studj-lng divisio-ns of countries that have 
long ceased to exist, ror has'ce any practical bearing 
on the world.. Of course., if you are- to study the lan- 
gu.age of the ancient^, these' tMngs must be learned; 
but is it not melancholy tofh'ihk ho^v much modern 
geography is eaejr.ificed ‘to .this wk 'dge 1 There is 
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nothing in which young men are more deficient than 
in geography. Take, lor instance, Australia. It is 
very difficult to find a person who knows wliere the 
colonies of Australia are. The island of Java is said 
to have been given up by Lord Oastlereagh, at the 
treaty of Vienna, to the Dutch because he could 
not find it on the map, and was ashamed to confess 
his ignorance. I remember a very eminent member 
of the House of Commons, indeed, who made a 
speech in which it was quite manifest to me that he 
thought that Upper Canada was nearest the mouth 
of tlie St. Lawrence, and Lower Canada was higher 
up the river. 

“ I will now give you a catalogue of things which 
a highly-educated man—one who may have received 
the best education at the highest public schools, or 
at Oxford—may be in total ignorance of. He pro¬ 
bably will know nothing of the anatomy of his own 
body. He will not have the slightest idea of the dif¬ 
ference between the arteries and the veins, and he 
may not know whether the spleen is placed on the 
right or the left side of liis spine. He may liave no 
knowledge of the simplest truths of physics, and 
would not be able to explain the barometer or ther¬ 
mometer. He knows nothing of the simplest laws of 
animal or vegetable life. He very often does not 
know anything about aritlimetic, and that ignorance 
sticks to him through life. He may Avrite an exe¬ 
crable hand ; good clear writing—perhaps tlie most 
important qualification a gentleman or man of busi¬ 
ness can possess—is totally neglected. I knew an 
eminent person who got a first-class honor, and in 
his essay—a most excellent English essay—tlierc 
were forty-six misspellings. He may know nothing 
of the modern geography of his own country; he 
may know nothing of the history of England. He 
need know nothing whatever of modern history— 
how the present polity of Europe came into effect. 

“ He may be in a state of utter ignorance of the an¬ 
tiquities or the laws of England : he knows the laws 
and antiquities of Greece and Rome. The Englisli 
laws and antiquities are bound up with our freedom 
and history, and arc important to every day’s busi¬ 
ness ; but he knows nothing about them whatever. 
We have, I here say boldly, a literature unparalleled 
in the world. Which of our great classical authors 
is a young man required to read in order to attain 
the highest honors our educational institutions can 
give him? He studies in the most minute manner 
the ancient writings of Rome or Greece. 

“Then as for modern languages. There is some 
feeble sort of attempt to teach them, but nothing 
eff'ective; and yet surely, if English is to have a pre¬ 
ference over modern languages, as it ought to have, 
modern languages ought to have a preference, as far 
as the practical affairs of life are concerned, over 
ancient languages. I have been with a party of half 
a dozen first-class Oxford gentlemen on the conti¬ 
nent, and not one spoke a word of French or Ger¬ 
man ; and if the Avaiter had not been better educated 
than Ave, and knoAvn some other language than his 
OAvn, Ave might all have starved. That is not nearly 
all, but that is enough. I think you Avill agree Avith 
me that, as Dr. .Johnson said of the provisions in 
the Highland inn, the negative catalogue is very co¬ 
pious, and I therefore sum up Avhat I have to say 
by making the remark, that our education does not 
communicate to us knoAvledge, that it does not com¬ 
municate to us the means of obtaining knowledge, 
and that it does not communicate to us the means 
of communicating knoAvledge.” 

Note. —Mr. LoAve, it Avill be seen, has considered 
education in reference to men only; Ave have given 
his ideas on the need of better modes for them, in 
order to draAv attention to the subject of Avoman’s 
education—for Avhich no public provision Avas ever 
made—this will be taken up in another number. 


WHAT A WIFE HAS DONE. 

A WORK has lately been published in Cincinnati 
Avhose illustrations have a remarkable history. The 
author of the work is Dr. Wormley, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Starling Medical College, at Co-- 
lumbus. The title is, “The Micro-Chemistry of 
Poisons.” “ It is the result of years of patient ex¬ 
perimenting on the effects of the different poisons 
directly brought to bear on animal life.” Dr. Worm- 
ley administered them to several hundred cats and 


dogs, and by analyzing their blood and the contents 
of their stomachs, determined the subsequent ap¬ 
pearance of the poison-crystals. It Avas necessary, 
should the result of his investigations be published, 
to reproduce upon paper the size and appearance of 
these crystals. They Avere exceedingly delicate and 
various ; they appeared for a feAv seconds under the 
microscope, and then vanished until reproduced by 
a second experiment. Under such difficulties. Dr. 
Wormley for a time despaired of getting them upon 
paper. His Avife, a natural artist, came to his aid, 
and “Avith her pencil made perfect sketches of the 
poison-crystals as the doctor, by chemical analj'sis, 
brought them to vieAV under the microscope.” 

The next problem Avas hoAv to have them accu¬ 
rately engraved on steel as illustrations of his forth¬ 
coming volume. For this purpose he called upon the 
most distinguished engravers of the eastern cities, 
Avho told him that it could not be done in less than 
three years’ time, and Avould cost almost a fortune 
of money. At length a Cincinnati engraver, struck 
Avith the exceeding delicacy of the draAvings, in¬ 
formed the doctor that Avhoever made the dra\A'ings 
must also engrave the plates.” Mrs. Wormley kneAv 
nothing of any part of engraving; and her husband 
began to despair. Tlie conclusion Ave quote 

“ The doctor Avas at length persuaded to procure a 
steel-plate and points. The artist prepared the plate, 
gave a feAV items of instruction and explanation to 
tlie doctor, avIio Avas to carry his message and his in¬ 
structions home to his Avife. The indefatigable AA'ife 
accepted the responsibility and Avent to Avork, and 
in a feAV Aveeks came to the artist’s office Avith her 
etching, the product of her OAvn hand, being the first 
she had ever seen. The fair artist Avas delighted and 
encouraged Avhen she saAv a proof of her first effort. 
It Avas so good that, Avith a little correction, it might 
have been used ; but she felt that she could do better, 
and the plate Avas cancelled. The number of steel- 
jilates necessary for the Avhole Avork Avas then or¬ 
dered. Mrs. Wormley began the labor, and in less 
than a year finished the etching of thirteen plates, 
containing in all seventy-eight figures. 

“ Encouraged by her success in the use of the poi’n?, 
Mrs. Wormley thought she Avould try the graver^ a 
tool she had not yet used, and necessary in the finish¬ 
ing of the plates. Her success in that Avas equal to 
her etching. She then requested permission to use 
the ruling machine * * In a little Avhile she 

Avas mistress of the ruler, and presented to her hus¬ 
band the Avhole series of plates, the delicate touches 
of Avhich defy criticism, even under the scrutiny of 
a microscope! Indeed, the details of many of the 
figures can only be obtained by means of the lens. 
Tliey have been pronounced, by competent judges, 
the finest set of microscopic plates ever produced in 
Europe or America.” 

And the editor of the Ladies' Repository justU'^ re¬ 
marks : “ We look upon the result as one of the most 
Avonderful achievements of Avomanly i)aticnce, skill, 
and perseverance, the full greatness of Avhich it is 
impossible to make apparent to those Avho arc unac¬ 
quainted Avith the difficulties and mysteries of the 
engraver’s art.” 

Note.—The foregoing sketcli avc have taken from 
the Ladies^ Repository^ edited by Dr. Wiley. The full 
name of the Avork is “ The Micro-Chemistry of Poi¬ 
sons; including their Physiological, Pathological, 
and Legal Relations. By Theo. G. Wormley, M. D. 
With Seventy-Eight Illustrations on Steel.” The 
Repository publishes one of the plates, Avhose minute 
delicacy and variety are truly Avonderful. The Avork 
is for sale by Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. 


THE CITY OF HOMES AND CHURCHES. 

This significant and noble name has been given 
by the leading daily journal of this city to Philadel¬ 
phia. From recent official returns it has been found 
that the city contains one hundred thousand dwellings, 
and three hundred and eighty-four churches. With a 
population of 800,000, it can give every eight persons 
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a separate home, and only 2018 people, including in¬ 
fants as well as adults, are assigned to a church. 
Does it not deserve its namel The education of all 
children, girls as well as boys, is liberally provided 
for; but our aim now is to call particular attention 
to its most remarkable features of Homes and 
Churches; because in these we see the security of 
woMAiJ^’s honor, usefulness, and happiness. 

The Bible is woman’s Magna Charta; only where 
its religion bears moral sway over the minds of men 
could such a city as Philadelphia have been built up 
and sustained. Therefore, when we find in India 
and China millions on millions of miserable women, 
kept in the darkness of ignorance, in utter bondage 
of soul and mind as well as of person, and, seemingly, 
no power in justice or in men to open the prison 
doors of these poor suffering women, and help them, 
we turn to the Book that has made Philadelphia the 
city of Homes and Churches, and take courage for 
our humble work of love to Christ in attempting to 
make the Bible known to the women of heathen 
lands. 


WOMAN’S MISSION TO WOMAN. 

“The Philadelphia Branch of Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society of America for Heathen Lands” 
was formed seven years ago. The work to be done 
was to bring heathen women under the infiuences of 
the Gospel, by employing native Bible women (who 
had been instructed by missionaries), and also by 
sending single ladies from America to teach the 
higher castes, whose women are closely confined in 
their own apartments. The success of our mission 
has been remarkable ; the blessing of God has been 
with us, and the good results have far exceeded our 
most sanguine expectations. We cannot give details 
here: our Deports are ready. Any person desiring 
information, by sending a letter stamp to the Edi¬ 
tress of the Lady’s Book will have a Report and 
Link in return. All contributions sent to the Edi¬ 
tress will be acknowledged in the Editors’ Table; 
and we are thankful to give the following :— 

One hundred and sixty dollars received from 
Miss Kassie Kelley, of New York City, to 
constitute herself a life member; also Rev. 
Thomas D. Anderson, of New York City, is 
made a life member by a friend,* $160 00 

Miss Susan Ferris, Glasgow, Del., 1 00 

Mrs. E. A. Beatty, Philadelphia, 1 00 

Miss Rachel Bodley, “ 

Miss B. W. Thompson, Williamsport, Ra., 


1 00 
50 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

The Q^ueen’s Journal : “ Our Life in the High¬ 
lands,” has met with much favor on both sides of 
the Atlantic. It is indeed a book for the people— 
and our American women can hardly over-estimate 
its value. AVe shall have an article in our Table 
concerning its peculiar characteristics as soon as we 
have room, now we ivill give here the estimate of a 
masculine mind, which we take from an editorial in 
the Fublic Ledger. After saying of the book—“ It is 
a simple journal of a queen in private life, full of 
home virtues, propriety, and domestic enjoyments,” 
he tlius sums up its power and the worth of its 
teachings:— 

“ It shows the ideas that govern the mind of the 
sovereign of Great Britain, the most widely ex¬ 
tended monarchy on the faefe of the earth. Louis 
Napoleon shows his ideas in reproducing the Life of 
.Tulius Ccesar; but with all the labor bestowed upon 
his book, it has not one-half ©f the real value that 
attaches to these publications of an artless diary,., 
recording the momentary impressions produced on 
the queen’s mind in her visit through the Highlands 
of Scotland.” __ 

* Fifty dollars, paid at one time, makes a life mem¬ 
ber of*tills society; twenty dollars, a manager; one 
dollar a member, and fifty cents a subscriber one year 
for the Js.ink. 


New Editions op Dickens’ Works.— The visit oi 
Mr. Dickens has excited a new interest in his works, 
and new editions are being published to supply the 
increased demand. Messrs. Peterson Brothers are 
issuing two that call for special notice. One is called 
“The People’s Edition, Illustrated.” Each volume 
contains a novel, is printed on good white paper, 
with large, clear type. The illustrations are by 
Gruikshank, Brown, McLenan, and other noted 
artists. The price of each volume is $1 50. Another 
and cheaper edition, in paper covers, is published at 
an average price of 25 cents a volume : the complete 
set of seventeen volumes are sent for $4. The novel 
before us is well printed and profusely illustrated. 
The edition is a marvel of cheapness. Mr. Dickens’ 
works are at once amusing and safe. AVe know of 
no great modern author whose works are more uni¬ 
formly moral, or whose sympathies are more inva¬ 
riably with the good. 

Royal Recognition of Feminine Talents.— At 
the ninety-ninth anniversary of the Royal Academy 
of Arts, London, the first gold medal (which carries 
with it a scholarship of fifty pounds a year) was 
awarded to Miss Louisa Starr for the best historical 
nainting. The subject was “David before Saul.” 
Oueen Victoria, on hearing that one of her own sex 
had been thus successful, sent her a handsome gold 
medal as a mark of personal as well as royal favor. 

Louisa Muhlbach is in high favor with the Prus¬ 
sian monarch, who has conferred upon her the large 
golden medal for art and literature, and written to 
her “ that the skill with which she had depicted the 
events and leading actors of one ."the most mo¬ 
mentous periods in Prussian 

of Prussia’ and ‘Napoleon and BlUcher,’richly en¬ 
titled lier to an honor not hitherto conferred on any 
other German authoress.” 

Marriage Register the Old Orthogra¬ 
phy.— “ Julv ye 20th, 1708. Then Joyned in mar> edg 
Leiut. nathaniel Soul and meribah Gifforord Into 
the true bonds of matre mony as Lawfull Lawfull 
man and wife witnes hand the day 

William Arnold, Justtis.^^ 

HINTS ABOUT HEALTH.g 

A AVORD FOR THE BABIES. 

BY MRS. E. P. MILLER, M. D. 

“ Poor little things that cannot speak for them¬ 
selves! How many are the hard thoughts engen¬ 
dered in their disfavor, to say nothing of the hard 
words and still harder blows which many of them 
receive from those unfeeling ones who forget teat 
thev were babies once, and just as fretful, .lust as 
cross, just as unlovely as those whom they have now 
no patience with. 

“ But let me tell you your baby would not fret If 
he felt comfortable. Do you feel comfortable at all 
times and in all places! Lo you always keep your 
temper about your surroundings'? AVell, your babe 
is overcome by adverse circumstances as well^ 
and as fretting and crying are his only method of 
expressing feelings of discomfort, do not be impa¬ 
tient with the little one because he, in his language, 
is Hiving vent to his feelings just as his elders do in 
theirs. Stop a minute and-consider if you would 
not ‘ fret’ and ‘ fuss,’ only that you are ashamed 
of it.” 

SICK babies. 

“And here let me whisper a truth : that in very 
many cases all the treatment a sick child needs is 
rest and quiet. Rest from play, rest froin ta^lk, rest 
from company, rest from food. Perhaps he has had 
too much of all of these—of the last two in particu¬ 
lar—and now tee doctor is called, and the whole 
house is in commotion, witli each one telling ho^ 
he has been, and how' he was taken, and the talk 
over tee poor babe is enough to make a well child 
sick. Then the neighbors, having seen the doctor s 
horse at the gate, scarcely wait till he is out of sight 
before thev ‘ run in to see who is sick. This 
very well,*if they would run directly out again ; but 
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they must sit down close around the sick one and 
tell over all the remedies they have heard of as being 
good in such cases; tlien all the deaths they have 
been cognizant of from this disease—drinking up the 
pure air and disturbing the quiet he might otherwise 
get, till the poor little tired one is almost killed. 
And this goes on, day after day; for the parents, as 
well as others, seem entirely unaware that a sick 
child, even the veriest babe, feels the presence of 
company, and is injured by conversation quite as 
much, if not more, than an older person. The little 
weak nerves are grated upon again and again, and 
when I say, ‘You must not talk in presence of this 
child,’ they look incredulous, and exclaim, ‘ Why, do 
you think it hurts such a child I’ Of course it hurts 
him, and many a child is killed outright for want of 
rest and quiet token sick. Physicians should realize 
this fact, and insist upon it that no one should be 
allowed to go near the child except those who are to 
take care of him, and that even these should refrain 
entirely from talking to each other and to the 
cliild. 

“ Oh, it is a sad, sad thing to be a baby ! A little 
bundle of flesh and blood with an immortal soul in 
it, entirely at thejlmercy of those in whose way it is 
thrown. My heart aches for you, poor little well- 
springs of pleasure ! for to many of you I know life 
is but a fountain of pain. Mothers, I beseech you 
to consider that your babe is made of'material .]ust 
as sensitive as you are, and by as much as you havc' 
suffered, and been made unhappy by rough usage, 
give the baby such love and care as shall render him 
happy where you have been most miserable.” 


To Our OoRREsroxDEXTS.—These articles are ac¬ 
cepted : “ My Prison AVindow”—“ Weariness”—“ In 
Pace”—“ Desolation”—“ The Spirit of the Summer 
Time”—“How Faro the Poor To-nightl”-**Long¬ 
ings for Sleep”—“The Coming Years”—“A Memo¬ 
rable Ride”—and “ Here and There.” 

AVe shall not need these articles : “ Love”—“ Dy¬ 
ing”—“Tell Me”—“My Mother’s Voice”—“ Song” 
—“The Blind .^rtist”—“The Orphan Girl” —“A 
Mirror for Maidens”—“ Us !”—“ An Ode to Spring” 
—“ A Serenade”—“ The Two Balls”—“ A Farewell” 
—“ Mabel Young” and “ No Time like the Present.” 

“ An Actress in Embryo.” As you have published 
the article, no answer from us is necessary. 

“Helen and Luna’s Vow.” AVe have a story on 
the same subject in hand. AVon’t you try again? 

AVe have returned the articles desired, where stamps 
were sent, and those MSS. are kept as requested, to 
be called for. 
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From Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia :— 
GEMMA. A Novel. By T. A. Trollope, author of 
“Lindisfarn Chase,” etc. Mr. Trollope is a careful 
and conscientious writer, and his only fault as a 
novelist, if fault it be, even in a novelist, is the ela¬ 
borateness of finish he gives to his delineations of 
cl^aracter, and philosophic analyses of acts and emo¬ 
tions. His incidents are sufficiently striking; his 
plot intricate, cleverly managed, and developed in 
such a manner as to enchain attention •, yet, to the 
reader who is anxious to know how all is to end, 
and few novel readers are not thus anxious, his nar¬ 
rative proceeds with almost provoking slowness, 
and seems, at times, to be a mere thread upon which 
to string some very philosophically considered and 
finely written essays on the passions of love and 
hate, as they operate in the breasts of Italian men 
and women. Nevertheless, “Gemma” is a story one 
finds it difficult to lay by unfinished ; and the close 
reader will be satisfied that he has learned much in 
regard to the peculiarities of Italian life and cha¬ 
racter by its perusal. Its descriptions of scenery 
have evidently been drawn upon the spot, and are 


presented to the reader with singular and impres¬ 
sive vividness. 

THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 

DICKENS’ NEW STORIES. Containing “ Hard 
Times,” and Pictures from Italy.” 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

Five more volumes—from the tenth to the four¬ 
teenth—of Peterson’s “ People’s Edition” of the 
works of Charles Dickens. AVe can do no more than 
recall to the reader our former and repeated com¬ 
mendations of this truly desirable edition of the 
works of the great novelist. 

TALE OF TAVO CITIES. 

HARD TIMES. 

OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 

NO THOROUGHFARE. 

These volumes, received since our last issue, be¬ 
long to Petersons’ “ Cheap Edition for the Million,” 
of Dickens’ works. Four more volumes, making 
seventeen in all, will complete the set, which is 
offered at the extremely low price of four dollars. 

From Chatman & Hall, London, and Liptin- 
COTT & Co., Philadelphia:— 

THE AVHITE ROSE. By G. J. Whyte Melville. 
AVe have read this story with ever increasing atten¬ 
tion. It is a novel of English life. The heroine, 
the “ white rose,” is a charming, lovable girl, who is 
persuaded into a marriage of convenience with a 
man much older than herself; and the author has 
set himself the task of narrating the unhappiness 
incident thereto to all concerned. Like most novels 
of its class it has, however, as a matter of course, a 
pleasant ending. 

From .Tames S. Claxton, Philadelphia :— 

MINNIE GRAY; or, Merit Rewarded. By Rose 
Phillips. Although inculcating excellent moral and 
religious lessons, this is a somewhat dull and prosy 
book, which, designed for children, can be deemed as 
one likely to prove interesting to them, only from 
the fact that it is uninteresting to grown people. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

STORIES OF THE GORILLA COUNTRY. 
Narrated for Young People. By Paul Du Chaillu, 
author of “Discoveries in Equatorial Africa,” etc. 
AVith numerous illustrations. Du Chaillu’s fame as 
an explorer is unquestioned and world-wide. And 
we think he is none the less deserving of his laurels, 
that he can pause in the midst of the ovations offered 
him by the great and learned of all countries, to 
think of the children, and prepare for them a history 
of his travels, adventures, and discoveries. This 
book contains the most important and interesting 
points of his two former volumes, and is not only 
suited in style and language to the comprehension 
of his young readers, but is made attractive as well. 
They not only can read it, if they wish, but they will 
read it. 

LEAA'ES FROM THE JOURNAL OF OUR 
LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, from 1848 to 1861. 
Edited by Arthur Helps. AVe have read of late so 
many “ Historical Romances,” that we now find our¬ 
selves almost in a maze of doubt and uncertainty as to 
the precise meaning of the words “ honor,” “ virtue,” 
and others of like character, so contrary to all our 
preconceived ideas of their significance are their defi¬ 
nitions as illustrated, in the romances we allude to, 
by the lives of various, we might say numberless, per- 
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sonages, who are extolled as models of lofty honor 
or surpassing virtue. European courts of the past 
seem to have been the centres of a vast amount of 
intrigue, scandal, and infamous proceedings of all 
sorts, until he or she who was guilty in a compara¬ 
tively lesser degree, was honored as a saint and 
model of propriety. Their very air seems to have 
been impregnated with foulness, and the whole tone 
of the books in which the story of their doings is re¬ 
counted, is such that the reader must lay them down, 
as we have done, in wonder, at least. There is a 
different history to be written when t|je time shall 
come when it will possess historic interest—the his¬ 
tory of the court of St. James during the reign of 
Yictoria I. The book before us, “ Journal of Our 
Life in the Highlands,” comes like a breath of air 
fresh from the heather of the hills she describes, 
after the artificiality of continental courts. It is 
not a remarkable book, in one sense of the word. 
Almost any intelligent woman might have written 
it—many would have written far more lively and in¬ 
teresting ones. But very few queens have written 
or would write like this, and we are glad its royal 
authoress has seen fit to publish it. It is composed 
of extracts from a private journal, and in it royalty 
is kept in the background, and all the nobility, 
purity, and goodness of the woman, wife, and mo¬ 
ther, are shown forth. We are certain that her 
ardent attachment to husband and children, and her 
hearty appreciation of nature, will be regarded as no 
disqualifications for the exalted position she holds. 

HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
From the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years^ 
Truce —1009. By John Lothrop Motley, D. C. L., 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France; 
author of “ The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” In 
four volumes. Vols. III. and IV. With portrait's. 
It seems scarcely necessary that we should do more 
than announce the appearance of these volumes, in 
v/hich is completed the most impressive and the 
most attractive of all modern histories. We shall 
not, therefore, enlarge upon the untiring research, 
the sound learning, the discriminating judgment, the 
earnest feeling, the direct and energetic style, and 
the eminent trustworthiness of their author. Few 
intelligent readers, we imagine, are,' unacquainted 
with these characteristics of one who is conceded 
on all sides to be the best of living historians. We 
understand that it is now Mr. Motley’s intention to 
write a history of the “Thirty Y'ears’ War,” in 
which tlie fortunes of the Netherlands, until the 
year 1G48, will be narrated. 

GUILD COURT. A London Story. By George 
MacDonald, author of “Annals of a Ctuiet Neigh¬ 
borhood,” etc. A religious novel seldom fails to be 
the dryest and most unsatisfactory of reading. This 
is partly because controversy is generally dragged 
in on every opportunity; or, because religion itself 
is treated in such a ghostly, repulsive stylo, and that 
the writer generally seems to consider that plot, in¬ 
cidents, characters and all, must be tamed down to 
certain standards of appropriateness. But in “ Guild 
Court” we have a novel a great deal of whose in¬ 
terest is derived from its religious character, and yet 
which is almost sensational; a love story withal; 
and one which every one 'will read, be pleased with, 
and, we trust, be the better for. Mr. MacDonald is 
one of the best, healthiest, and most genial writers 
of English fiction. 

PLAYING FOR HIGH STAKES. A Novel. By 
Annie Thomas, author of “Called to Account,” 
etc. This novel opens very fairly, but fails, not so 
much in plan as in execution, towards the close. 
Its authoress will perhaps be excused by a lenient 
public, when they learn that during the course of 


the production of this work her mind was much 
taken up by important personal matters, culminat¬ 
ing in her assuming the name and title of Mrs. 
Pendar Cudlip. She has, if Ave mistake not, con¬ 
fided to the public in the pages of this very book her 
own individual troubles incident to the dual duties 
of authoress and housekeeper. 

DUFF’S BOOK-KEEPING, by Single and Double 
Entry. Practically illustrating Merchants’, Manu¬ 
facturers’, Private Bankers’, Railroad, and National 
Bank Accounts, including all the late improvements 
in the science. With a copious index. By P. Duff, 
formerly merchant, founder, and proprietor of Duff’s 
Mercantile College, of Pittsburg, Pa. Twentieth 
edition, enlarged and revised. The present edition 
of this admirable Avork has been enriched by nearly 
tAVO hundred pages of neAV matter, including a full 
set of joint stock bank books, the most approved 
forms of modern railroad accounts, and a full set of 
books expressly adapted to the business of private 
bankers. 

From D.'AppLETOTi & Co., Noav York, through D. 
Ashmead, Philadelphia :— 

NAPOLEON AND BLUCHER. An Historical 
Novel. By L. Mtlhlbach, author of “ Marie Antoin¬ 
ette,” etc. Madame Clara Mundt, AAdio has Avritten 
almost countless historical novels under the nom dc 
2 )lume of L. MUhlbach, has produced notliing better 
or more truthful than the one under consideration. 
For this and its predecessor, “Louisa of Prussia 
and her Times,” she has been, by the King of Prus¬ 
sia, aAvarded a medal, in acknoAvledgment of their 
truthfulness and superior excellence; a fact most 
flattering, as a Avoman lias never before, in Ger¬ 
many, received such a distinguishing mark. It is not 
inappropriate to give here a little gossip concerning 
this talented authoress. Her real name, before her 
marriage, Avas Clara MUller; but, fearful lest she 
should be called “the mflllerers” or rather its Ger¬ 
man equivalent, she adopted C. MUhlbach instead, 
intending still to retain her OAvn initials. But, by a 
printer’s error, the C Avas changed to an L,‘and has so 
remained, the L being commonly supposed to stand 
for Louisa. Dr. Theodor Mundt, royal librarian at 
Berlin, and Professor of History, being attracted by 
her Avritings, sought her acquaintance, and finally 
married her. He has recently died, and she still 
remains his AvidoAV. 

COUNT MIRABEAU. An Historical Novel. By 
Theodor Mundt, author of “ Robespierre,” etc. Dr. 
Mundt does not appear, from the pages of this 
romance at least, to haA'e been as lively a Avriter as 
his accomplished Avife. His “Mirabeau,” in fact, 
though masterly in its Avay, and of deep interest, 
possesses more of the solidity of an historical narra¬ 
tive than is consistent Avith the character of a ro¬ 
mance. This, hoAvever, Avill not, we presume, be 
considered a very graA^e fault, except by such readers 
as prefer to be astonished rather than entertained 
or instructed. We say instructed, because both the 
doctor and his Avife claim to have Avritten Avuth a 
strict regard for truth ; and, so far as Ave have had 
occasion to A'erify the accounts given in their Avorks, 
we have found no serious reason to dispute their 
claim. 

A STORMY LIFE. A Novel. By Lady Georg- 
iana Fullerton, author of “Too Strange not to be 
True,” etc. The Avars of the roses haA'c furnished 
many a theme for the noA'elist, and Margaret of 
Anjou has appeared as an important character in 
more than one romance. Hers is the “ stormy life” 
Avhich is described in this book. The story purports 
to be told by one of the queen’s maids of honor, AA'ho 
has been appointed “ keeper of the queen’s journal j” 
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and the same journal is made to take an important 
share in the narrative. The book cannot fail to be 
one of keen though sombre interest. 

A SUGGESTIVE COMMENTARY ON ST. 
LUKE; toith Critical and Homiletical Notes. . By 
Rev. W. H. Van Doren. In two volumes. The aim 
of the author of this ingenuous and exhaustive com¬ 
mentary has been to state and print the teachings 
of the Bible in their simplest form, and to prepare 
for those, who have little leisure and few books, a 
work which will be adapted to their wants, either 
in family worship, the Bible class, or the lecture- 
room. In it he has embodied the results of his 
travels in Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, etc., when they 
illustrate the text. To our mind, a little more com¬ 
pression would have added to the literary merit of 
the book, without detracting from its usefulnes as a 
commentary. 

MILITARY HISTORY OF ULYSSES S. 
GRANT, fro7n April, 1861, to April, 1865. By Adam 
Badeau, Colonel and Aide-de-camp to the General- 
in-chief, Brevet Brigadier General U. S. Army. 
Volume I. This is, in some sort, an ollicial work, 
and will become the standard authority in all that 
pertains to the military achievements of the eminent 
officer whose history it relates. Its author has had 
access to all the official documents necessary, as 
well as to General Grant’s private correspondence. 
He has, besides, been in daily conversation for years, 
not only with the general himself, but also with the 
officers who accompanied him in his earlier cam¬ 
paigns. With all these for his authority, he could 
hardly fail in producing a work of rare value. The 
present volume brings the narrative of General 
Grant’s military career down to the 9th of March, 
1864, on which day he received his commission as 
Lieutenant General, and assumed command of all 
tlie national armies. 

BOMBEY AND SON. By Charles Dickons. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. 

AMERICAN NOTES. By Charles Dickens. 

We have received the above mentioned three'ad¬ 
ditional numbers of Appleton’s, cheap edition of 
Dickens’ works. The style of this edition is neat 
and compact, and it is unquestionably the cheapest 
published. 

From James Miller, New York, through G. W. 
Pitcher, Philadelphia:— 

LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN I., Late Emperor of 
Mexico. With a Sketch of the Empress Carlota. By 
Frederick Hall, one of his majesty’s legal advisers. 
Any book which relates to the ill-fated Emperor of 
Mexico, and his no less unfortunate wife, will prove 
attractive to every one, whether the reader is inllu- 
enced by that keen personal sympathy with them 
and their cause which leads him to take special 
interest in all that concerned them, or whether he 
regards their history as simply that romance of truth 
which is stranger than fiction. Mr. Hall’s book, by 
no means official in character, and somewhat sketchy 
in outline, is better than no book, and will appease 
tlie appetite until something fuller and more satis¬ 
factory shall have been prepared. It is illustrated 
by portraits of Maximilian and Carlotta, or Carlota, 
as it is spelled in this volume, and by a view of 
Mirajnar, the present residence of the ex-Einpress. 

From G. W. Oarleton & Co., New York, through 

G. W. Pitcher, Philadelphia :— 

SENSE ; or, Saturday Night Musings and Thought¬ 
ful Tapers. By “ Brick” Pomeroy (editor of the La 
Qrosse (Wis.) Democrat). With illustrations, by J. 

H. Howard. 

NONSENSE ; or, Hits and Criticisms on the Follies 


of the Day. By “ Brick” Pomeroy. With illustra¬ 
tions, by J. H. Howard. 

Of the first of these volumes we can say that it is 
a very fair representation of what it claims to be, 
giving no little excellent “common sense” advice 
in language not unfrequently terse, vigorous, and 
effective. Its companion volume is emphatically 
“ nonsense,” not always, however, that nonsense 
which “is relished by the best of men.” 

From Robert Carter &, Brothers, New York 

MEMORIES OF OLIVET. By. J. E. Macduff, 
D. D. This volume is intended to be uniform in de¬ 
sign and purport with the “Memories of Gennesa- 
rct” and the “ Memories of Bethany.” We learn 
from the title-page that the former has reached the 
nineteenth and the latter the thirty-sixth thousand ; 
and doubtless the same popularity is reserved for 
the doctor’s latest effort. The book is handsomely 
bound and printed. 

BIBLE THOUGHTS AND THEMES. OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Horatius Bonar, D. D. This 
volume is a collection of short discourses upon 
themes suggested by the different books of the Old 
Testament. The name of Dr. Bonar will attract his 
many admirers more than any detailed criticism. 
The appearance and typography of the work are so 
sumptuous as to render it especially fit for a gift- 
book. 

A SEOUEL TO “PEEP OF DAY.” By the au¬ 
thor of “Peep of Day,” etc. The success of his at¬ 
tempt to present the leading incidents in the history 
of Christ to children has encouraged the author of 
“ Peep of Day” to add this sequel, which covers 
much of the ground not occupied before. The his¬ 
tory is here carried on to the Crucifixion. A third 
volume will shortly be added, concerning the Resur¬ 
rection and the Preaching to the Gentiles. The 
readers of his first book will doubtless be pleased to 
learn of its continuation. 

STORY OF A CHINESE BOY. American Sun¬ 
day School Union. This interesting little story is 
by Mrs. Margaret Hosmer, the authoress of “ The 
Morisons.” It is an account of the adventures of a 
boy born in China, of an American father, who came 
over to California very young. Mrs. Hosmer is per¬ 
fectly familiar witli California life; every touch of 
description is natural and probable ; and the details 
of Charlie’s boyhood are most entertaining and life¬ 
like. One reason of this is no doubt that the story 
is a true one; and its hero is now in San Francisco, 
well known to many. The immense sale of the book 
shows that the public has appreciated its excellence. 

From Adams &Co., Boston, through G. W. Pitch¬ 
er, Philadelphia:— 

DAWN. We have often wondered what strange 
fate, what erratic star, governs the publication of 
books. We know some of the most successful works 
have long gone begging at the publishers’ doors, be¬ 
fore they were finally accepted, and goodness onlj' 
knows how many more, which have been ultimately 
refused, might, if published, have attained success. 
On the other hand, now and then some book appears, 
which, whatever it may obtain, certainly does not 
deserve success. Of this latter class is the book 
before us. Being published anonymously, we have 
the less scruple in speaking our opinion openly. We 
judge it to be the production of a woman, for when 
a woman does get to writing nonsense, she can 
generally go ahead of a man. There is so little really 
able, that we feel no hesitation in saying that it 
varies from folly and absurdity, only to become per¬ 
nicious in tone and sentiment. Whatever little 
ideas of good the author may have, are so warped,, 
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BO disguised by canting phrase, and so entangled 
with error, as to become like salt that has lost its 
savor. Its title, “ Dawn,” is the name of the hero¬ 
ine, and signifies also the beginning of a new era in 
the social, moral, and religious worlds, when, judg¬ 
ing by the style of the book, “ soul-affinities,” “ mag¬ 
netic relations,” “harmony,” “ individual freedom,” 
etc., will be the general themes of thought and con¬ 
versation. 

From LomxG, Boston 

JACK THE GIANT KILLEE. Part Third (and 
completion). By Miss Thackeray, author of “Beauty 
and the Beast,” etc. We have here, in this third 
part, somewhat unexpected, we must confess, the 
undoubted completion of Miss Thackeray’s “.Tack 
the Giant Killer,” and with it the conclusion of the 
series of stories of which it forms a part. To our 
mind it is the best of the series; indeed, the finest 
story that its talented authoress has yet written. 

From the Author : Sold by K. McOanby, Phila¬ 
delphia :— 

BAPTISM; OR, MERCY TO BABES. A Plea 
for the Christian Baptism of Infants, etc. By Profes¬ 
sor William Adams, D. D. This little book contains 
much that will interest those who are in doubt on 
the subjects of which it treats. It is a popular trea¬ 
tise, popularly written (in spite of its Greek title, 
which we have not given), and for that reason will, 
probably, be of more general service than if it were 
more stoutly theological. Whilst disclaiming the 
position of a controversialist. Dr. Adams manages 
to meet and answer the principal points of contro¬ 
versy on the subject of Infant Baptism. Added to 
this are valuable remarks on Marriage, the Family, 
and the Home, which in these days of lax views 
upon such important points cannot fail to be of 
service to many minds. AVere we to criticize the 
style, we should complain of its diffusiveness in the 
opening of the subjec-t; but this disappears as the 
author enters more fully into his argument; and the 
evident earnestness of his own belief in the truth he 
is setting forth and defending gives dignity as well 
as force to his arguments. In short, the work de¬ 
serves to be widely circulated, as it doubtless will 
be ; those who have studied Dr. Adams’ well-known 
“ Elements of Christian Science” will welcome this 
new gift from his pen. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Hknry C. Lea, Philadelphia :— 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. Being a Digest of British 
and Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of Medi¬ 
cine and the Collateral Sciences. Vol. XLA’’!. .Tulj*— 
December, 18G7. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDI- 
CAL SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. 
January, 18G8. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., New York. 

THE AVESTMINSTER REVIEW. January, 18G8. 
The Westminster this quarter is rather heavy. None 
of the articles call for special notice. There is the 
usual excellent review of books. 

From Thomas J. Stafford, New Haven :— 

THE NEW ENGLANDER. January, 1868. This 
sterling quarterly begins the new year with a pros¬ 
pectus indicating its intended course for the coming 
twelve-month. No change is made in its editorial 
corps; it is to be “ the exponent and defender of 
those views respecting politics, public affairs, edu¬ 
cation, social improvement, religious doctrine and 


life, which have given character to New England.” 
The most noteworthy articles of this number are 
those upon the National Debt and President AVay- 
land. 

From Dr. Gray, Utica, New York 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY. Janu- 
ary, 1868. This excellent periodical has an earnest 
appeal, in its “ Report of the Association,” for a pro¬ 
vision for the wants of the chronic insane adequate 
to meet their necessities, and give them a fair chance 
of recovery. There is also an able review of Dr. 
Maudsley’s chapters upon Insanity, and an interest¬ 
ing memoir of Joseph Guislain. AA’'e can only wish 
Dr. Gray a continuation of his well-merited success 
as^the Superintendent of the State Lunatic Asylum. 


§ohj|’s Jnu-Clinir. 


APRIL, 1868. 

April is the fourth month, containing thirty days. 
AVith the Romans it formed the second month of the 
year; Julius Coesar added the thirtieth day to it. 
In the time of Nero it was called Neroneus. It is 
supposed to be derived from aperire, “ to open,” be¬ 
cause the buds open themselves at this period. 
Charlemagne, in his new calendar, called it “ Grass 
month,” the name still given to it by the Dutch. 
Romme’s French Revolutionary Calendar merged it 
into the greater portion of Germinal and the com¬ 
mencement of Floreal. On antique monuments, 
Aprillis is represented as a dancing youth with a 
rattle in his hand. The Saxons called it “ Oster,” 
or “ Eastermonth,” in which month the feasts of the 
goddess Easter, or Eoster, is said to have been cele¬ 
brated. The Romans consecrated the first of April 
to A^enus, the goddess of beauty, the mother of Love, 
the queen of Laughter, the mistress of the Graces ; 
and the Roman wives and virgins assembled in tiio 
Temple of Virile Fortune, and disclosing their per¬ 
sonal deformities, .prayed the goddess to conceal 
them from their husbands present and to come. 

The first of April is called April Fool’s Day, and 
the custom of sending people on empty errands, and 
laughing at them, is common all over the world. 
Two accounts arc given of tlie origin of All Fool’s 
Day. Oriental scholars say that it is derived from 
the huli feasts of the Hindoos, where a similar cus¬ 
tom prevails. The other opinion is that it comes 
from a celebration of Christ’s being sent about to 
and fro between Herod, Pilate, and Caiaphas. In 
France the fooled man is called poisson d’avril, mean¬ 
ing a silly fish, like a mackerel just caught. In 
Scotland he is called a gowk, which means a cuckoo. 

Our steel plate this month is called “ The Rustic 
Belle.” And a handsome one she is too. 

The colored fashion-plate exhibits a fine style of 
coloring, and a true delineation of the fashions. 

“Sisterly Affection.” A beautiful tinted picture. 
The story is of little Jamie Lane, who, one day, be¬ 
ing detected by his school-master in a quarrel with 
another scholar, was punished by being detained in 
school after hours. His little sister, with that true, 
genuine affection which should be fostered in chil¬ 
dren, waits the long hour of his detention at the 
school-door to speak to him the kind word that will 
cheer liim in his trouble. The scene in the picture 
is at the moment when he is dismissed, .and the 
school-master has followed him out. The words of 
comfort reach the ear of the old gentleman, and he 
feels that the boy’s pathway through life will be less 
lonely with the companionship of such a sweet little 
sister. 
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The large extension sheet has on it thirty-nine en¬ 
gravings. Among them will be found designs for 
eleven dresses suitable for every occasion. Bonnets, 
caps, and headdresses also occupy their place upon 
it. Ladies’ waists, children’s garments, embroidery, 
braiding, etc. 

Country Joys, is another fine engraving for the 
juveniles. 

Among the articles in the work-department will 
be found a key-bag, note-case, spectacle case, knitted 
bracelet, crochet knitting bag, pincushion, lady’s 
cap-bag, wheelbarrow match-box, and jewel-case. 

In this number will be found a great variety of 
most excellent reading. 

Otm Foreign Subscription. —Our foreign mail 
book would be a good study of geography for a young 
student. We have subscribers from every known 
and almost unknown part of the globe. The direc¬ 
tions are curious, and our clerks have to examine 
very closely the rates of postage to foreign countries. 

The Ger^iantown Telegraph, published by P, 
E. Freas, Germantown, Pa.—Nothing delights us 
more than to hear of the success of a paper that de¬ 
serves success, by able management, strict integrity, 
and manliness. We quote the Telegraph as the most 
independent paper published. What Freas says is- 
BO. His remarks upon persons and things are not 
Pickwickian; when he praises, the object deserves 
it; and w'hen he condemns, you may take it for 
granted that condemnation is deserved. So much 
for the manliness of the editor, now for his paper. 
For agricultural matter it stands A No. 1 ., and is 
quoted (alas, without giving credit in many in¬ 
stances) most extensively. His selections of light 
reading are admirable. In short, his paper is a ne¬ 
cessity and a pleasure. Price $2.50 for a year. 

Op Interest to Everybody. —Since the advent of 
the Star Shuttle Sewing Machine in the market, 
about one year ago, the manufacturers have sold 
about Fifteen Thousand, and such unprecedented 
testimonials of their intrinsic worth has prompted 
tiiem to enlarge the machine, and otherwise imjirove 
it, that now the Star Shuttle Sewing Machine stands 
without a rival. Mr. Wilson deserves great credit 
for assuming the responsibility in putting a Lock 
Stitch Shuttle Sewing Machine in the market at 
such a very low price, in direct competition with all 
the first-class and high-priced machines. 

Dear Godey : How are we to get along without 
the L.ady’.s BookI How is our better half to know 
how to make her dresses and cloaks'! How is she to 
know how to cut the children’s clothing 1 how to em¬ 
broider, or to construct our Christmas slippers 1 How 
to cook a dinnerIn short, how are we to keep house 
without it'? We wish it would come, that our house¬ 
hold matters might go on, again. Yours, L. S. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine we can furnish to 
subscribers at $1.50 per copy. The Children's Hour, 
one year for $ 1 . 00 . What a perfect gem this last 
work is! The best printed, best edited, and alto¬ 
gether the most beautiful and readable of all the chil¬ 
dren’s monthlies. 

Postage on the Lady’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 


A New York editor has written an article upon 
“ Beggars and Borrowers.” We agree with him in 
the following:— 

“ I hate to say anything that seems calculated to 
steel others against the prayers of the unfortunate 
and necessitous, yet an extensive, protracted expe¬ 
rience has led me to the conclusion that nine-tenths 
of those who solicit loans of strangers or casual 
acquaintances are thriftless vagabonds, who will 
never be better off than at present, or scoundrels 
who would not pay if they were able. In scores, if 
not hundreds of cases, I have been importuned to 
lend from $1 up to $10 to help a stranger who had 
come to the city on some errand or other, had here 
fallen among thieves (who are far more abundant 
here than they ever were on the road from Jerusa¬ 
lem to Jericho), been made drunk, and plundered of 
his last cent, and who asked only enough to take 
him home, when the money would be surely and 
promptly returned. Sometimes I have lent the sum 
required ; in other cases I have refused it; but I can¬ 
not remember a single instance in which the promise 
to pay was made good.” 

That is so. We never have been repaid any small 
loan made to a person professing to be in great diffi¬ 
culty. We have memoranda amounting to more 
than $1000, loaned in sums from $1 to $50. Another 
source of annoyance is the receipt of letters from 
parties, ladies mostlj-, asking us to procure situa¬ 
tions for them in this city—applying to us from 
places where they are known to get employment 
where they are not known. There is never a vacancy 
here which a lady can fill that has not at least one 
hundred applicants for it, by ladies known here, and 
backed by influential friends. What chance then is 
therefor a stranger? We receive letters occasion¬ 
ally addressed to the Q,uecn of England and George 
Peabody—begging letters, no doubt. We throw 
them in the post-office, and allow them to take their 
chance of getting to their destination. 

The editor quoted above also publishes the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

“ A gushing youth once wrote me to this effect:— 

“‘Dear Sir —Among your literary treasures, you 
have doubtless preserved several autographs of our 
country’s late lamented poet, Edgar A. Poe. If so, 
and you can spare one, please inclose it to me, and 
receive the thanks of yours, truly.’ 

“ I promptly responded as follows:— 

“ ‘ Dear Sir —Among my literary treasures, there 
happens to be exactly one autograph of our coun¬ 
try’s late lamented poet, Edgar A. Poe. It is his 
note of hand for $50, with my indorsement across the 
back. It cost me exactly $50 75 (including protest), 
and you may have it for half that amount. Y'ours, 
respectfully.’ 

“ Tliat autograph, I regret to say, remains on my 
hands, and is still for sale at the original price, 
despite the lapse of time and the depreciation of our 
currency.” 

Poor Poe ! No chance is missed of saying some¬ 
thing unkind of you. Now. our recollections of Poe 
arc difibrent. We have a letter which reads as fol¬ 
lows :— 

“ Dear Sir—I inclose you $5, which you so kindly 
loaned me last week. Yours, respectfully, 

L. A. Godey, Esq. E. A. Poe.” 

If we could not publish such a letter as ours, we 
certainly would not have published one that reflected 
on the memory of so great a poet. 

Postal Money Order. —A money order for any 
amount from $1 to $20 can be procured for ten cents, 
and for any sum between $20 and $50 for twenty-five 
cents, and full security for its transmission guaran¬ 
teed. By getting .a money order you insure the 
receipt to the publisher of the amount sent. Wlien 
remitting, procure a post-office order or a draft. If 
you cannot procure either, send U. S. or National 
Bank Notes. 
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At the anniversary of the Merchants’ Fund, our 
worthy mayor, Morton McMichael, delivered an ad¬ 
dress. It was able, of course; for it was made by 
the best orator we have. But there is one passage 
that has never been surpassed by any one, not even 
by the orator himself, and he has said more good 
things than any other person. Here it is, and as the 
subject is woman, it is peculiarly fitted for our 
columns :— 

“ I have finished what I proposed to myself when 
I began, and here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Yet as 
I look at the fair occupants of these benches, grave 
in matronly dignity and bright with maidenly grace. 
I feel that the imperfect tribute I have endeavored 
to pay the Philadelphia merchant would be still 
more incomplete if I failed to add that much as he 
has reason to be proud of the integrity that marks 
his business conduct, much as he lias reason to re¬ 
joice in the success that attends his business under¬ 
takings, he has far stronger reason to be proud of 
his relations as a husband and father—far more 
abundant reason to rejoice in the happiness that 
pervades his home. Within the sacred precincts of 
that hom(^ alluring as is the prospect, I shall not 
intrude. But recognizing, as I do, among those who 
hear me, more than one of the wives and daughters 
of our merchants—women of tender frames and re¬ 
fined habits, and cultivated tastes—who, when the 
nation needed such sacrifices, fearlessly encountered 
the horrors of the battle-field, and the agonies of the 
hospital, that they might soothe the wounded and 
console the dying, and convey to distant mourners 
the last remembrances of the dead; and believing, 
as I do, that they are faithful types of their modest, 
gentle, affectionate, brave, and much enduring sex. 
I will not deny myself the pleasure of uttering what 
I am sure is your sentiment no less than it is mine— 
May Grod bless them all!” 

The Gtreat American Tea Company, 31 and 33 
Yesey Street, advertised in our columns, though 
doing an immense business all over the country, has 
not ev'en been complained of to us more than two or 
three times in as many years. On this account, as 
well as for other reasons we have previously stated, 
we believe general satisfaction is given to their cus¬ 
tomers. But stimulated by their success, several of 
the swindling fraternity have started or pretend to 
have started other “ Tea Companies,”—some copy¬ 
ing very nearly the advertisements, etc., of the old 
company. Some of these we know to be humbugs 
(one was noted last month), and as to others, we 
have not evidence suflicient to warrant us in admit¬ 
ting their advertisements.— American Agriculturist^ 
A. Y. City. 

A Church at Brighton, occupied by extreme 
Bitualists, was undergoing restoration lately, when 
one or the \yorkmen employed, ascending the pulpit, 
exclaimed,I publish the bans of matrimony be¬ 
tween this church and the Church of Rome.” “ And 
I,” said another artisan, turning towards the first 
speaker, “forbid the bans.” “On what ground?” 
inquired he of the pulpit. “ Cos the parties is too 
near akin,” was the reply. 

We respectfully call the attention of the friends of 
Mrs. Hale to the following :— 

.T. E. Tilton & Co., Boston (Mass.), have just pub¬ 
lished a new work, “ Manners; or. Happy Homes 
and Grood Society all the Year Round.” By Mrs. 
Hale. The book is elegantly printed in large tj'pe; 
pages 377. Price $2 50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, have in press a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mrs. Hale’s “ Dis¬ 
tinguished Women,” etc. Large octavo, double col¬ 
umns, and over 900 pages. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have 
lately issued new editions of Mrs. Hale’s “New 
Cookery Book,” and also her “ Receipts for the Mil¬ 
lion.” 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Acty Sheet Music. —Pickwick Polka, with fine por¬ 
trait of Chas. Dickens, is fast becoming a favorite 
with the public. It makes a fine teaching piece. 
Price 40 cents. Sword March from the popular new 
opera. La Grande Duchesse, is another good teach¬ 
ing piece, 25. Cradle Song (without words) by E. B. 
Spencer, beautifully illustrated, 50. Surf Galop, 35. 

.1. L. Peters, New York, has just published three 
beautiful new songs by Will S. Hays, author of 
Evangeline, and Nora O’Neal, viz., The Moon is Out 
To-night, Love, 40, Kiss Me Good-by, Darling, 40. 
and Good-by, Old Home, 60, all beautifully illus¬ 
trated. Maribell, pretty song and chorus, by Danks, 
illustrated, 40. Floating Down the Stream, by 
Thomas, pretty song, illustrated, 40. 

Also, Cherubim Waltz, with a fine lithographic 
picture of one of Raphael’s cherubs, 50. Pretty as a 
Pink, barcarolle arranged upon Hays’ pretty melody 
of Mary, O Come Back to Me, 60. Damask Rose 
March, by E. Mack, one of the most popular of 
American composers, 60. Cinnamon Rose Schot- 
tische, by Kinkle, composer of Whisperings of Love, 
and other popular pieces, 60. Rustic Beauty Polka 
Caprice, a fine showy piece, not difficult, by same 
composer, 60. Wild Flower Waltz, a pretty and 
graceful melody in the key of F, same composer, 40. 
These are all handsomely illustrated. 

Root & Cady, Chicago, publish. If Maggie were 
My Own, pretty song and chorus by Root, 30. The 
Sabbath Morning, w’ith English and German words, 
60. The Fools are Not All Dead Yet, comic song, 30. 

Also Undine Polka and Undine Waltz, by Aubert, 
illustrated, each 60. Sailing into Dreamland, ro¬ 
mance without words, by F. W. Root, with one of 
the most elegant title-pages we have ever seen on a 
piece of music, 60. Ola, Fantaisie romanesque, 60. 

Also, Yedrai Carino, by Mozart, arranged for Cabi¬ 
net Organ and Piano, 50. Sleigh Ride Galop, also 
arranged as a duet for the two instruments, 75. 
Barry Schottische, for guitar, 30, Octoroon Schot- 
tische, guitar, 20. I Ask no More, song, guitar ac¬ 
companiment, 30. Mabel, guitar accompaniment, 30. 

Hollowaifs Musical Monthly for Ax^ril. —A beautiful 
lithographic title-i)age is given in this number in 
illustration of Mack’s Spring Schottische, a fine 
piece composed expressly for the Monthly. Mr. 
Mack is one of the best composers in this country. 
The song in the number is Q,ueen of the Beautiful, 
& pretty song and chorus, also composed for the 
Monthly, by Chas. W. Ohm. We also give the Ada 
Bell Waltz ; the whole forming an excellent number 
of this popular periodical. Price only 40 cents for 
single numbers, or ^4 per year, being but 33 cents per 
number. Any single piece of music in any number 
would cost that price purchased separately, and the 
Monthly is printed in the best style of first class sheet 
music, on sheet music paper, and handsomely illus¬ 
trated. But the Monthly is furnished at a still further 
reduction, as any lady getting another to join her 
and sending in $8 for the two subscriptions, is fur¬ 
nished gratuitously Avith $5 Avorth of neAV and fash¬ 
ionable sheet music selected by herself from our neAv 
catalogue of OA'er 300 pieces. 

Our Music Premium is A’ery successful. We give 
$5 Avorth of the best sheet music gratis to any one 
sending in $8 for tAvo subscriptions to the Monthly 
for 1868. Lovers of music in everj’ toAvn and village 
in the United States should avail themselves of this 
rare opportunity to secure neAV music at no cost. 
We Avill send the four numbers of this j'ear as sam¬ 
ples, free of postage, on receipt of $1 50. Sheet music 
also sent on receipt of price. Address .1. Starr Hol- 
loAvay, Publisher Musical Monthly, Box, Post-Offlee, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE LANGUAaE OF FLOWERS. 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 

Is it not a Langungo?— Shakspcare. 

We have several times received from young ladies 
questions in regard to the language tliat a certain 
flower conveys. It is a subject that many of our fair 
friends take a delight in studying. Wc, therefore, 
publish the following definitions, alphabetically ar¬ 
ranged. The article will be continued from month 
to month until completed. 


Absence - - - - 

Abuse (hot) - - - 

Acknowledgment - 
Activity - - - - 

Addresses (rejected) 
Advice . . - - 

Affectation 

Affection (bey. the grave) 
Affection (bonds of) 
Affection (enduring) 
Agitation - - - - 

Ambition - - - - 

Amiability 

Amusement . . - 

Anger. 

Animosity - - - - 

Anticipation . - - 

Ardor. 

Argument - - - - 

Art. 

Aspiring - - - - 

Assiduity - - - - 

Asylum, or Succor - 
Attachment 

Attachment( unfortunate) 
Audacity - . - - 

Austerity . - - - 

Avarice . - - - 

Aversion - - - - 

Beauty . - - - 

Beauty, a - - - - 

Beauty (always new) 
Beauty (capricious) 
Beauty (delicate) 

Beauty (magnificent) 
Beauty (mental) 

Beauty (neglected) - 
Beauty (pensive) 

Beauty (rustic) 

Beauty (splendid) - 
Beauty (transient) - 
Beauty (unconscious) 
Beauty (unfading) - 
Beauty and Prosperity - 
Beauty is your only At¬ 
traction - - - - 

Belief. 

Beneficence - - - 

Benevolence . - . 

Betrayed - - - - 

Beware . . - - 

Birth, a - - - - 

Bluntness - - - - 

Blushes - - - - 

Boasting . - - - 

Boldness . . - - 

Bonds of Love - - - 

Bound - - - _ 

Bravery . - - - 

Business, or Care - 

Calm. 

Calumny - - - - 

Candor and Innocence - 
Celibacy - - . - 

Chagrin - - . - 

Change . . . . 

Changeable Disposition - 


.harms (deceitful) - 
^laste Love 
Cheerfulness under Ad¬ 
versity - - - . 

Cheerfulness 

g hildishness 
hiv-alry . 


Wormwood. 

Crocus. 

Canterbury Bell. 

Thyme. 

Ice-plant. 

Rhubarb. 

Amaranth {Cockscomb). 
Green Locust-tree. 
Gillyflower. 

Gorse. 

Moving-plant. 

Hollyhock., Mo. Laurel. 
White Jessamine. 
Bladdeimut-tree. 

Whin, or Furze. 

St. John^s Wort. 

Gooseberry. 

Arum, Water Robin. 

A Fig. 

Acanthus. 

Mountain Pink. 

Ivy. 

Juniper. 

Scarlet-Jlowercd Ipomea. 
Scabious. 

Larch. 

Common Thistle. 

Scarlet Auricula. 

China Pink. 

Full-blown Red Rose, Daisy. 
Orchis. 

China Rose. 

Lady Slipper, Musk Rose. 
Flower of an Hour. Hibis¬ 
cus, Venet ian Matloiv. 
Calla Ethiopica. 

Clematis. 

Throat-wort. 

Laburnum. 

French Honeysuckle. 
Amaryllis. 

Night-blooming Cereus. 

Red Daisy, Burg. Rose. 
Gillyjlower. 

Red-leaved Rose. 

Japan Rose. 

Passion-flower. 

Marsh Mallow. 

Calycanthus. 

White Catchjly. 

Oleander, Rose-bay. 
Dittany. 

Borage. 

Marjoram. 

Hydrangea. 

Pink. 

Convolvulus, or Woodbine. 
Snowball. 

Oak-leaf. 

Dodder of Thyme. 

Buckbean. 

Hellebore, Madder. 

White Violet. 

Willow. 

Marigold. 

Pimpernel. 

RU41. 

Musk-rose Cluster. 

Thorn-Apple. 

Orange-Jlower. 

Chinese Chrysanthemum. 
Daisy, Spring Crocus. 
Buttercuj). 

Great Yellow Daffodil. 


Cleanliness 
Coldhearted 
Coldness - - . 

Comforting 
Compassion 
Complaisance - 
Concealed Love 
Confidence 

Conjugal Love - 
Consolation 
Constancy - . - 

Coquetry . , - 

Counterfeit 
Courage - - , 

Crime - - - - 

Criticism - - . 

Cruelty - - - 

Cure - - - . 

Cure for Heartache - 
Curiosity - - , 


- Hyssop. 

- Lettuce. 

- Agnus Casius. 

- Scarlet Geranium. 

- Calycanthus, Elder. 

- A Reed. 

- Motherwort. 

- liepatica. Liverwort, Lilne, 

Polyanthus. 

- Linden. 

- Snowdrop, Red Poppy. 

- Cedar-tree, Box, Blue Hya¬ 

cinth, Blue-bell. 

- Dog-Lily, Dandelion, 

- Mock Orange. 

- Black Poplar. 

- Tamarisk. 

- Cucumber. 

- Nettle, Marigold. 

- Balm of Gilead. 

- Cranberry. 

- Sycamore. 


The First Gray Hair.— “ Oh I” says Mons. Jules 
Janin, in a recent article, “of all the dramas a wo¬ 
man can represent on earth, the most cruel of all is 
the first white hair seen. Ah, Lisette! Ah, Mar- 
ton, says she, as she unbraids her splendid locks with 
careless hand, ’tis strange, incredible—a miracle! 
She boldly summons all her house to see this miracle. 
A gray hair! AVho would believe it? Here »ti^ graj", 
absolutely gray from one end to the other. ’Tis too 
funny. It is laughed at all day long. I shall give it 
to you, Gustave (Gustave is the lady’s sweetheart)^ 
and you must place it in a medallion. A gray hair ! 
She shows it to everybody she meets, and says to all 
her friends, I positively assure you I have a gray 
hair! So, so? 

“ But the day after the appearance of this tell-tale 
of the thirtieth year, my lady finds these menaces 
scattered amid her black curls. Another, still an¬ 
other and another still! But now she does not boast 
of them; she hides them, or with a pitiless hand pulls 
them out. Vain efforts! Thy misery, O wretched 
woman, shall continue to increase like those amor¬ 
ous ciphers youthful hands carve on beech-tree’s 
bark. As love fades away, the beech, growing old, 
becomes covered with these interlaced cyphers, and 
when the bark, by dint of growing, falls at last from 
the noble tree, twenty years before it fell love had 
entirely faded away from the hearts long since grown 
cold. And yet, what can she do ? What will become 
of her? What miracle can she summon to her assist¬ 
ance? The irreparable misfortune of succumbiag 
under so slight an infliction I Do but look, see for 
yourself, if the cheek is not still as sheen as ever, the 
temples are as delicate and as beautiful as in youth’s 
morning, and the shoulder has scarcely attained all 
its'beauty! Nevertheless, the coquette has more 
sober grown; she has discarded the novel she had 
begun to read. Her authors are more serious; the 
book in her hand is a harsh, severe moralist, who 
tells her all sorts of cruel truths. But when night 
comes, my lady puts on her best clothes and adorns 
herself most beautifully, and, covered with diamonds 
and flowers, looks by the light of the glittering chan¬ 
deliers, like a goddess in her box at the grand opera. 

“ Who could suspect the fatal sign had appeared on 
her head ? She says to herself, ‘ Halt there ! I am 
not defeated yet! I’m going to fight to the last; for 
I shall not lose all these graces for one single hair 
which proves traitor to my youth. I shall not bury 
myself alive because a few flowers have fallen from 
my crown !’ Alas ! who can tell, thinking on these 
inexpressible tortures, how many passions, sorrow.'*, 
and painful thoughts are contained in this menace— 
a gray hair? Adieu, the soft speeches, the amorous 
accents, and the loved songs. The gray hair con¬ 
demns and kills us.” 

Herb is a chance for some of our manufacturers to 
imitate:— 

“ The combined muff and work-box is a capital in¬ 
vention, of which several specimens were exhibited 
at the French Exposition. The mufT has a small 
square lid in the centre; this opens and discloses a 
complete work-box underneath, with sufficient room 
for a small piece of work besides. When the lid is 
shut it is impossible to discover it in the fur; five 
small secret spring which raises it is hidden dexteu- 
ously under a tassel. Two other tassels, at each end 
of the muff, complete the ornamentation.” 
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PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

Robinson Crusoe, Offenbach’s new piece, was per¬ 
formed last week at the Opera Comique, and drew, 
as usual, that distinguished crowd wliich never fails 
to gather itself together to witness a first repre¬ 
sentation. 

The house was crowded, and the toilets, as a rule, 
were very novel, and well worth going to see had 
there been no other attraction. In the first tier of 
boxes I remarked a good many low dresses, and 
others with a Marie Antoinette fichu over them. 
The Austrian Archduke Louis Victor occupied the 
imperial box, while Princess Metternich sat in the 
box opposite. Her dress was a rich Empress-blue 
silk, the top of the skirt made very full; the bodice 
was trimmed with rouleaux of satin to match, and 
the front breadth of the skirt decorated en tahlicr to 
correspond. The Princess’s hair was arranged in 
the Louis XV. style, with a mass of ringlets at the 
back. 

I also remarked the Duchess de Morny in a most 
becoming pearl-gray dress: Mile. Schneider (the 
Grand Duchess) in black velvet, profusely trimmed 
with jet; and charming Adelina Patti in gray silk, 
with a deep flounce round the skirt, a most original 
corsage russe made of blue satin, and decorated with 
white guipure. 

Most of the "well-known faces of the gentlemen of 
tlie press, as well as those of several musicians, I 
recognized listening to OflTenbach’s now opera. As 
much as oOOf. ($100) was paid for a box, which is a 
large sum f the Opera Comique. 

The evening receptions in the official world have 
commenced. The first took place this week, when 
Mine. Rouher did the honors with her accustomed 
affability and grace of manner. The Minister was 
in excellent spirits, and declared more than once 
that he had only been ill in the newspapers. 

Mme. Rouher wore a white silk dress, with a black 
lace tunic over it, and a wide white sash decorated 
with black lace above the tunic; a gold necklace 
round the throat, with a sort of square medallion 
composed of black enamel suspended from it—a most 
original ornament; jet links and a spray of white 
ciimpanulas formed the headdress. 

The Countess Willes de Lavalette wore a blue 
dress striped with satin of the same color, but a few 
shades darker; the skirt was tastefully trimmed 
with cross bands of satin; the sash was entirely 
satin, and over the bodice there was a white lace 
berthe. 

There was a very beautiful Austrian lady present, 
a brune^ wlio excited much admiration among the 
oqinpany. She was dressed in the national colors 
other country, and looked exceedingly picturesque. 
A pale orange satin skirt, cut with an immensely 
long train ; a black velvet tunic bordered with very 
exquisite black lace, and cut out in deep scallops, 
opened over the skirt, while at the back of the tunic 
there was a wide orange satin sash. A spray of 
flowers in tiie hair, made partly of black velvet and 
partly of yellow satin, with the most delicate foli¬ 
age, intermixed. 

Marshal Vaillant, Ministre de la Maison de I’Em- 
pereur, has also given a reception during the last 
few days. Pretty Mme. S. was among the guests, 
and wore a black velvet dress with an immensely 
long train, a scarlet moire sash was tied at the back 
of the waist with a monster baby bow, the ends of 
which were so long that they touched the ground. 
Madame S. had her beautiful fair hair thickly pow¬ 
dered with gold. 

I am assured on good authority that the fashion 
is to bring back once more that of hair powder—the 
reiil powder of Louis XV.’s days. I hope I am not 
guilty of gossip, but it is whispered that a certain 
great lady’s hair (the Empress) is beginning to show 
the inevitable thin streaks of gray, and that some of 
tlie young fair beauties who surround her have hit 
uj)on the device of powder. The first ball of the sea¬ 
son at the Tuileries is announced, and there is a 
good deal of curiosity evinced about powdered heads 
on the occasion. I suppose there are more bald- 
lieAded and gray-haired men at these Tuileries gath- 
Cfings than at any other receptions in Paris. There 
are quite enough white locks to satisfy the most 
ardent admirers of these hoary signs of age; it would 
tlierefore be a pity if the many young and beautiful 
women who compose and surround the Court circle 
use artificial means to match the sterner sex. The 
gold and ebon locks which poets sing about are 
surely far more to be admired than this powder, 
which renders a blonde paler still, and most certainly 


darkens a brnne. These hoops, patches, and powder 
belong to another age; it will be much to be de¬ 
plored if they should be introduced in our days. In 
former times the French aristocracy formed a circle 
of their own, and could indulge in what vagaries 
they pleased; but society nowadays is much more 
mixed, and a resuscitation of the old Versailles 
splendor would be worse than folly. The taste of 
the present day certainly favors both Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. styles; but the majority are a long way 
from accepting them completely and absolutely. 

Maria Foote, the once noted, not celebrated, 
actress, lately died in London. She married the old 
Earl of Harrington, or rather he married her for her 
beauty, not for her virtues. The notice of her death 
concludes as follows ;— 

“ The eminent actress died at a ripe age, honored 
for every virtue as well as for remarkable abilities.” 

This is the English notice of a virtuous woman. 
Have they forgotten Colonel Berkely, to whom she 
was not married"? and her suit for a breach of pro¬ 
mise of marriage against a poor idiot, who went by 
the soubriquet of Pea Green Hayne, and from whom 
she recovered je3,0001 Her husband was a miserable 
imbecile when he married her. 

One of the London papers says:— 

“ Covent Garden admirers applauded her, while 
those of Drury Lane were hissing Edmund Kean for 
the same sort of not very exemplary conduct,” 

A "WRITER in Harper says 

“ One characteristic of the American in Paris par¬ 
ticularly amuses the Parisian; it is his child-like 
faith in tho Grand Hotel! As the Irishwoman’s 
affection for her spouse grows under the daily ad¬ 
ministration of the cudgel, so grows the American’s 
simple trust in the Grand Hotel under the extortion¬ 
ate charges to which he is there subjected. What 
these charges are generally may be gathered from 
the following : A gentleman arriving in Paris from 
the South at daybreak drove to that hotel, and an¬ 
nounced that he wished only to wash, breakfast, and 
then start at nine o’clock for London. He was 
shown to a room just slept in in the third story, 
where he washed his face and hands, then descended 
to breakfast; for the ten minutes’ use of this room 
ho was charged nineteen francs, as much as it would 
have cost him to stay three or four nights at any 
other hotel in the same neighborhood.” 

We can match that. A friend of ours went to a 
hotel in New York with his wife and daughter about 
ten A. M., and left at four P. M. He- had a dozen 
fried oysters and a cup of tea, and his bill was .$6. 
That is quite equal to the Grand Hotel charges.; 

Listz, the celebrated pianist, has written a letter 
to a piano manufacturer, and the following lucid 
paragraph is to be found in it:— * 

“ Pianists of the least pretensions will find means 
of drawing from them agreeable effects ; and in face 
of such products—which truly do honor to the art of 
the construction of instruments—the rdle of the 
critic is as simple as that of the public; the one has 
but to applaud them conscientiously and with entire 
satisfaction, and the other but to procure them in 
the same manner. ” 

A LETTER was received at the post-office to which 
it was directed, with the following written on it: 
“ This letter contains $10, if you want it more than 
my mother, take it.” Wonderful to say, it was re¬ 
ceived by the person to whom it was addressed. 
Perhaps some of our oorrespondents had better adopt 
this plan; but the best way of remitting is to pro¬ 
cure a post-office order or a draft. 

A Hint.—I f your sister, while tenderly engaged in 
a tender conversation with her tender sweetheart, 
asks you to bring a glass of water from an adjoining 
room, you can start on the errand, but j^ou need not 
return-. You will not be missed, that’s certain; 
we’ve seen it tried. Don’t forgei; this, little boy. 
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We copy the following very able and truthful no¬ 
tice of Mrs. Hale’s book upon Manners from the 
Public Ledger of this city. It will be seen in our 
editorial columns how the book can be procured. 

“ Mrs. S. J. Hali-: on Manners. —During the year 
1806, Mrs. S. J. Hale, the distinguished authoress, 
having engaged to contribute a series of articles for 
the Home Weekly^ then published by the proprietor 
of the Public Ledger, it was arranged that the depart¬ 
ment which these articles should embrace was to 
include the etiquette of social observances and the 
philosopliy of home happiness. The fifty-two weeks 
were divided into seven periods of seven weeks each. 
The seventh number in each part was the Sunday 
rest, and the three weeks that make up the full year 
were given to our three American holidays. Tnese 
articles were found to embrace topics of such great 
and general interest, and to bring together the best 
thoughts of some of the best writers, in such a strik¬ 
ing and elegant manner, that a well-knoAvn Boston 
publishing firm has published them in a volume of 
unusual beauty, and one that, we cannot doubt, will 
become of permanent and real value. 

“ The work thus produced is dedicated appropri¬ 
ately to young people particularly, and to all who 
seek for happiness in this lif(^ or for the hope of 
happiness in the life to come. To all such this book 
is offered as a friend in their pursuits. Nor can we 
doubt that it will prove a most valuable permanent 
addition to our literature. Mrs. Hale is one of the 
most gifted writers of the day, a lady of elegant 
tastes, a nice sense of the proprieties of life and 
manners, with a rare gift for delineating with her 
pen the features of character she desires to hold up 
to the view. “Manners; or Happy Homes and 
Good Society, All the Year Round,” is a sort of 
work that mothers will like to present to their 
daughters, and one which young people cannot read 
without profit. The subjects are quite various, and 
embrace topics which in Europe are made objects of 
study and very careful instruction, as matters of 
routine. Here, in a course of refined essays, smooth 
and graceful, the correct principles upon which all 
the more important usages of good society and home 
life are based are amply discussed without any pro¬ 
lixity. Rules for dinners are admirably given, and 
hints as to ladies’ dress, and conversation, and good 
society, and accomplishments. The Merry Christ¬ 
mas, and the Home Sunday, are admirable pieces, 
and Washington’s Birthday, the Fourth of July, 
Engagements and Weddings, after all that has been 
written about them, are freshly treated, and there is 
not a wearisome sentence in the whole of them. 
Coleridge used to say that a collection of his letters, 
written when his mind was free, would be worth 
more than all the volumes composed by him in a 
more formal manner, and it is certain that many of 
our very best writers have written their best arti¬ 
cles and essays in just the way wJiich this book has 
been produced. It is a pity that volumes should not 
more frequently be selected and published from the 
essays of our authors, first prepared for the periodi¬ 
cal press, and then carefullv revised as this volume 
has been for a permanent place in literature.” 

.T. R. Terry, 409 Broadway, and Union Plaee, 
New York, is ready with his spring display—and a 
glorious one it is. Terry’s is the fashionable estab¬ 
lishment of New York. ^ 

What Pictures Cost.— The famous picture of 
Ingres, “ La Source,” Which was seen in London at 
the Universal Exhibition of 1862, forms part of the 
collection of tlic Comte Duchatel, which is about to 
be dispersed by the auctioneer. The sum which the 
painter received for this work is said to have been 
$20,000, and it is expected to bring a much higher 
price at the coming sale. The well-known picture 
by Ingres, “ The Odalisque,” was purchased by the 
late Comte de Portalis for $2,400, and was resold not 
long since for $10,000. The “ Napoleon” (1814), by M. 
Meissonnier, which was to be seen the other day at 
the Champ de Mars, was recently sold for $20,000, and 
it is said that the same artist has received a commis¬ 
sion for a companion picture at the price of $30,000. 

Fifty thousand dollars locked up in two pictures. 
Phew! 


Mr. Godey —The extract which I inclose from the 
Boston Daily Advertiser of January 22d, will have a 
peculiar significance and interest to you when I tell 
you that the gentleman named in the article is the 
one I wrote to you of, a year or two ago, as having 
acquired his large fortune through a judicious use 
of information gained from the Lady’.s Book. Being 
without family, except his wife, who shares in his 
philanthropic views, he is, as you sec, making a 
capital use of his abundance, as well as an abundant 
use of his capital. Trusting that all the subscribers 
to the Lady’s Book will find that agreeable monthly 
equally pleasant and profitable, I remain, yours, 
very truly, *** 

“ Wakefield. Change of Town Name. —On Monday 
evening last the inhabitants of what was then South 
Reading assembled in town meeting to act upon the 
question of a change of the town name, to be pre¬ 
sented in the report of a committee previously ap¬ 
pointed. Wakefield, the new name recommended 
by the committee, was enthusiastically accepted. 
The meeting was informed by a committee, before 
appointed to report respecting a new town house, 
including a soldiers’ memorial liall, that such a 
building, to cost not less than thirty to thirty-five 
thousand dollars, and more if necessary, and a lot 
of land on which it should be erected, had been offered 
to the town as a free gift by Cyrus AVakefield, Esq., 
and that Dr. Solon O. Richardson had offered a 
thousand dollars towards a suitable fitting-up of a 
memorial hall in said building. These offers were 
accepted with cheers, and a large number of citizens 
called upon and were entertained by Mr. Wakefield. ” 

This gentleman, Mr. Wakefield, was indebted to 
the Lady’s Book for information concerning hoop- 
skirts, which enabled him to lay the foundation of 
his large wealth; this has given him power to become 
the benefactor of his county. 

White Chokers and Dress Coats. —An attempt 
has lately been made in this city to disguise gentle¬ 
men as waiters, that is to introduce them in white 
chokers and dress coats, but it has been a failure. 
In Washington City they are about to abolish the 
white cravat. No man who has a spark of feeling 
as a man will allow any particular form of dress to 
be imposed upon him, particularly one in which he 
cannot be distinguished from a waiter. 

While upon this subject, we extract the following 
from Hayyer^s “ Easy Chair” :— 

“ But there is still another upon the same subject; 
and that is, that not only is the white cravat worn, 
as it were distinctively, by the clergyman and the 
man of fashion, but also by our affable and gentle¬ 
manly fellow-citizens, the waiters. In all the liouses 
of the nobility within a mile in each direction from 
Madison Square the butler and the waiter wear the 
white cravat. And, as strictly scientific inquirers, 
we must here remark still another fact, that while 
the Easy Chair, if he is coming to dine with his ur¬ 
bane friend, the beloved reader, wears the ivliite, and 
finds his agreeable host in the same, and his fello-vv- 

f uest, the interesting young rector, in the same, and 
he door is opened to him by the family butler indihe 
same; yet he reflects that his host and liimself must 
wear it only as a high ceremonv upon these state 
occasions, while it is considered the distinctive sign 
of the young rector and the old butler or ivaitcr. The 
latter fact sometimes leads to social confusion—as 
when, in a London party, a gentleman in the regu¬ 
lation costume, and desperately thirsty, after look¬ 
ing in vain through the rooms, where everj’body was 
cravatted in white, for anybody whom he thought 
he might address without insult as the waiter, finally 
turned politely upon his next neighbor, who was as 
likely to be the waiter as anybody else, and said, 
firmly:— 

“ ‘ i beg pardon, sir—are you the waiter?’ 

“To which his neighbor with equal firmness re¬ 
sponded :— 

“ ‘ No, sir, I am not—are you V ” 

Model wives formerly took a “stitch in time;” 
now, with the aid of sewing machines, they take 
one ia no time. 
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COTTAGE IN THE POINTED STYLE. 

Designed expressly for Godey's Lady's Book^ by Isaac II. Hobbs, Architect, Philadelphia. 



This cottage was designed for a gentleman in Sa¬ 
lem, Illinois. The superstructure is of brick, and 
the roof of slate cut in ornamental shapes. It con¬ 
tains ample accommodations for a small family, and 
possesses conveniences, such as bath-room, water- 
closet, low-down grates, etc. The exterior is very 
pleasing, and is capable of a much higher degree of 
ornamentation than is shown in the engraving. The 
house can be built for $5000. We will furnish full 
size drawings, specifications, bills of quantities, and 
all the information requisite to build this house for 
two and a half per cent. ujiGn the cost named. It 
can be so modified, however, as to preserve the exte¬ 
rior appearance; yet by leaving out such conve¬ 
niences as bath-room, etc., which can be added to the 
house at any time in the future, it can be built for 
$3000. 



First Story. —A hall ; B sitting-room, 16 feet by 16 
feet; O parlor, 16 feet by 20 feet: D dining-room, 13 
feet 11 inches by 20 feet; E kitchen, 13 feet 11 inches 
by 12 feet; F scullery, 8 feet 5 inches by 0 feet 4 


inches; G china-closet; H sewing-room, 10 feet by 6 
feet 4 inches. 



• SECOND STORY. 

Second Story. —I bath-room, 5 feet 2 inches by 8 feet; 
.T bed-room, 8 feet 6 inches by 10 feet; K chamber, 13 
feet 4 inches by 15 feet 2 inches ; L chamber, 13 feet 
4 inches by 12 feet; M chamber, 13 feet 8 inches by 
15 feet 11 inches ; N chamber, 18 feet 9 inches by 15 
feet; O hall; P balcony. 

Isaac H. Hobb.s &. Son, Architects. 

Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 1^.. 

Post-Office Box, 1383. 

A Great 1nduce:ment to Marry. —A statistician 
estimates that every married couple may calculate 
upon 4,194,304 descendants in about 500 years. 

Zoroaster, it is said, thougli the most profound 
philosopher of his time theoretically, was easily 
put out of temper. He once carried his irritability 
so far as to break a marble table to pieces with a 
hammer because he chanced to stumble ov-er it in 
the dark. 
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Parents in France cannot name their children as 
tlicy wish. 

“The children in France cannot always receive 
tlie names their parents like to give them, which is 
highly irritating to the parental minds. It is true 
that to call a child Pumpkin or Potato is an absurdity 
which might weigh heavily on the poor child’s future, 
and which the laiv, perhaps, does well to prevent; 
but that Dumas Jils should have the greatest diffi¬ 
culty in having his little girl registered Jeannine, 
and that another persecuted father should be abso¬ 
lutely prevented from calling his daughter Leaena, 
because Jeannine and Leaena are not in the calendar 
of saints nor in history, is too bad. I was present at 
a violent altercation between a registering clerk and 
a Frenchman, who, in honor of his English wife, 
wished to call his son Spencer. The clerk coolly 
handed him the calendar and an ancient history, tell¬ 
ing him to chose a name from them. The lather, 
however, together with one of liis witnesses—who 
was a violent republican—resisted so fiercely, and 
took the clerk so much to task for his ignorance of 
English history, that the name was registered .and 
tlie little Frenchman went away a Spencer. In the 
time of the revolution the other extreme was at¬ 
tained, and the names of vegetables were in great 
request. The mode was, to say tlie least of it, an in¬ 
elegant one; fancy a family of three children—celery, 
beet-root, lettuce. With a little oil and vinegar it 
would make a salad. The present law was passed to 
prevent these absurdities, but it does not defend 
children from queer names tumbling down on their 
unconscious little heads at their births ; for there is 
.a Saint Melon, and I think Jeannine is a much pret¬ 
tier girl’s n.ame than Barbe, which means a beard, 
but which is thoroughly orthodox. We must hope 
that the ;.authorities will soon study to advantage 
^ What’s in <a namel’ and leave to the rising genera¬ 
tions,the consequences of their parents’ absurdities.” 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

A-ddress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Grodey, 
Phil.adelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi¬ 
tress. 

No oracr attended to unless the cash accompa¬ 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp ; and for all articles th.at are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
.any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. J. A. C.—Sent article .January 24th. 

Mrs. A. C.—Sent pattarn 24th. 

Miss J. L. T.—Sent article 24th. 

H. W. & Go.—Sent rubber gloves, etc. 31st. 

iyirs. J. 0.—Sent pattern 31st. 

Mrs. H. D.—Sent pattern 31st. 

Miss E. A. M.—Sent writing paper 31st. 

Miss N. D.—Sent zephvr needles 31st. 

Mrs. Gr. D. B.—Sent arhcles 31st. 

Mrs. Ij. S. Gr.—Sent articles 31st. 

Mrs. O. C. B.—Sent articles 31st. 

Miss S. E. S.—Sent paper and envelopes 31st. 

Miss F. B.—Sent rubber gloves 31st. 

H. E. W.—Sent rubber gloves February 5th. 

Mrs. H. M.—Sent hair crimpers by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 5th. 

iMrs. .1. C. IC.—Sent hair crimpers 5th. 

Mrs. D. R. S.—Sent patterns 5th. 

Mrs. Gr. B. C.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. .1. O.—Sent pattern 5th. 

Mrs. .T. P.—Sent pattern 6th. 

N. O. H.—Sent slipper pattern 10th. 

Mrs. W. H. P.—Sent worsted, etc. 10th. 

K. G.—Sent articles 10th. 

H. B. E,—Sent articles by Adams’s express 10th. 

Mrs. E. W. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
15th. 

Mrs. G. D. B.—Sent articles 15th. 

Mrs. G. D. B.—Sent pattern 15th. 

J. G. II.—^Sent articles by Adams’s express 15th. 


.Tohnnie.—Of course with the gentleman who'made 
the first request. 

A Youngster.—It is not necessary to remove] the 
glove to shake liands. * 

Miss D. R.—In going up stairs, if they are not 
wide, the gentleman should always precede the lady. 
In going down stairs the lady should load. 

Miss A. A.—India-rubber gloves, $2.50 : with gaunt¬ 
lets, $3.50. c , , b 

Miss INI. E. W. —Thanks for receipts. 

Many Subscribers.—Illegal. All lotteries are ille¬ 
gal, and what is more they are all atrociousjswindles. 

Miss D. R.—Your best plan is to avoid all places 
where such reductions are made, as from $24 to $6. 
We are opposed to these violent reductions. They 
produce di.scontent on the part of those who paid 
$24 for the article which is afterwards reduced to $6. 

Miss R. Gr.—Will send autograph with pleasure, 
but you did not send stamp. 

• Subscriber, Washington.— If you have had the 
article a year, no doubt it is a plagiarism. 

Adie.—^Do two and two make four? If you can 
answer that you can answer your own question. 

Ortto.—Larger than any magazine in America by 
many thousands. Our price for advertising on las*t 
page is $300 for one insertion ; but that page is en¬ 
gaged for the whole of 1868. We are open to an en¬ 
gagement for 1809. 

Mrs. .T. M. F.—Mr. G-eorge Peabody is not in the 
United States. 

A. F. P.—Thank you for the receipts ; but we now 
have enough spongecake receipts. 

Jerusha Junebug.—Thank you for the receipts. 
They were too late for either'March or April num¬ 
bers. Tliey shall be tried. You did not ask who 
was our fashion editress. There is a Mrs. G. 

E. B.—In English, Louis pronounced as if spelled 
Lewis. In French, Lew-e. Thank you for your 
compliment to the Book. 

N. O.—The Seven Wonders of the World. A name 
given to seven very remarkable objects of the ancient 
world, which have been variously enumerated. The 
following classification is the one most generally 
received: 1. The Pyramids of Egyjit; 2. The Pha¬ 
ros of Alexandria; 3. The Walls and hanging gardens 
of Babylon; 4. The Temple of Diana at Ephesus; 

5. The Statue of the Olympian Jupiter; 6. The Mau¬ 
soleum of Artemisia ; 7. The Golossus of Rhodes. 

Hattie.—Inez, pronounced Ee-nez. 

Elsie.—If the gentleman has a taste for jewelry, a 
pin, studs, or sleeve buttons; there are also slip¬ 
pers, smoking-caps, purses, etc. If he is literary, 
send a book. 

S.—The roses had better be sent direct to the lady. 
No other person will feel interested in them. 

D. E.-—Exercise is what you want, and go fre¬ 
quently into society. It is only a morbid feeling. 

Mattie.—The face is intelligent, but not beautiful. 

A face that we think Avill wear well. 




NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis¬ 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil¬ 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher luill be ac¬ 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’.s Book has no interest 
in this dejiartment. and knows notliing of the trans¬ 
actions ; and whether the person sending tlie order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom¬ 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Halleigh’s, or 
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Curwen Stoddardt &. Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart ic Co., New York; lin¬ 
gerie and lace from G-. W. Vogel’s, 101^ Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele¬ 
brated establishments; jewelry from "Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans¬ 
action must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Pig. 1.—Visiting-dress of purple silk, made with 
two skirts. The under one has a deep flounce, box- 
plaited on, and edged by a heavy silk plait. The 
upper skirt is also edged by a jilait; the side of skirt 
is looped up with a band of the trimming, finished 
by a rosette of the silk. The sack is cut short in the 
front and back, and deep on the hips ; it is trimmed 
with the same as the skirt, and jet ornaments. 
Bonnet of silk, of the same shade as the dress, and 
trimmed with white plumes. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of Bismarck silk poplin, made with 
two skirts. The underskirt is trimmed with leaves, 
cut out of a darker shade of satin. The over-skirt is 
edged by a heavy jet fringe, and looped up with 
satin rosettes. Zouave jacket, trimmed with jet. 
Sash of same material as the dress, bound with satin, 
satin leaves, and heavy fringe at bottom of ends. 
Hat of Bismarck straw, with illusion scarf tied under 
the chignon. 

Fig. 3.—Walking-dress of stone-colored silk, to be 
trimmed with bright green velvet. The coat is of 
black corded silk, open in the back and front, with a 
deep point on each hip, faced with the same shade of 
green silk as the velvet. The flap of the pocket is of 
green, trimmed with buttons. Sleeves, sash, and 
flowing ends are of green silk. Hat of black straw, 
trimmed with plieasants’ wing. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of blue Irish poplin. The front is 
composed of two skirts ; the upper skirt being gath¬ 
ered in at the side seams. It is edged by a plaited 
rufiSe of silk, a heavy rouleaux of silk extends down 
the side seam, and around the bottom of skirt in the 
back: three others are so arranged as to give the 
appearance of a sash. This deception is further in¬ 
creased by the belt being finished by a bow. The 
armhole and bottom of sleeve are trimmed with 
rouleaux. Headdress of Vandyke point, trimmed 
with blue ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of black gros grain' silk, trimmed 
with a satin fold. The underskirt is of apple-green 
silk, cut in iioints, and trimmed with two narroAV 
satin pipings. Marie Antoinette fichu of green silk, 
trimmed to match the skirt. Bonnet of gray straw, 
trimmed with scarlet flowers and leaves. 

Fig. G.—Child’s dress of scarlet poplin, looped over 
a black velvet underskirt. White cloth sack; black 
velvet hat, with scarlet plume ; high Polish boots. 

DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 

FIRST SIDE.—BOXXETS, COIFFURES, CAPS. 

Fig. 1.—Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with a 
black lace barb, green leaves, and scarlet berries. 
The strings are fastened by a bunch of berries. 

Fig. 2.—Coiffure of black thread lace. The ends 
can fall •ver the chignon if desired. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of violet-colored silk, trimmed 
with blonde lace around the edge ; the silk is drawn 
to form a large rosette on top. Two long ends fall 
from the back. A plait of same color in face. The 
strings arc tied under the chignon. 

Fig. 4.—Bonn-et of straw-colored crape, with a 
bunch of corn-flowers at the side. The strings are 
formed of a black lace barbe, and fastened by a small 


bouquet, to correspond with the flowers on the out¬ 
side. 

Fig. §.—Breakfast-cap, made of embroidered mus¬ 
lin, and trimmed with cherry-colored ribbon. 

Fig. G.—Breakfast-cap of embroidered muslin and 
Valenciennes lace. The tabs are trimmed with lace.’ 

DRESSES. 

Fig. 1.—-Visiting-dress of black gros grain silk, 
trimmed with bands of black satin, edged by a plait 
ing of silk. The trimming extends across the front 
and back of skirt. The waist is made plain, with a 
peasant waist^made to match the trimming on the 
skirt. The sleeves, and around the armholes are 
trimmed to correspond. This dress can be made in 
any color. 

Fig. 2.—Morning-dress of stone-colored de laine, 
trimmed with blue velvet and small steel buttons. 
The velvet is placed around the bottom of the skirt 
in graduated lengths, the upper ends being pointed. 
It is also put above in points, which gives the ap¬ 
pearance of two ^skirts. The French sack is cut 
pointed, back and front, and trimmed to correspond. 
The same trimming extends around the armhole and 
bottom of sleeve. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white piquC>, trimmed with flat 
white braid, put around in scallops, to form an upper 
skirt. Four sashes of the qnque, cut in scallops aiul 
bound with the same kind of braid, commence on the 
corsage and extend down the skirt below the scal¬ 
lops. A belt of the same material completes tite 
costume. 

Fig. 4.—Beception-dress of luminous green silk, 
trimmed with black thread lace to simulate a tunic. 
A rouleaux of a darker shade of green satin heads 
the lace, and extends from the waist to the top of 
the scallop, whereat is finished by a rosette of satin 
ribbon with ends. The corsage is trimmed Avith 
lace, to form a square neck. The peplum basque is 
made of the silk, trimmed to correspond. A belt of 
the same, with a rosette, completes the toilet. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for a young girl. The short skirt 
and sack are of pearl gray silk; the upper skirt cut 
in points, back and front, and trimmed with pipings 
of azure blue satin. Underskirt of azure blue silk, 
trimmed with satin the shade of the dress. 

Fig. c.—Travelling-dress of violet-colored winsey, 
spotted with black. The trimming, of black alpaca 
braid, is put on to represent two skirts, and finished 
at each side by a rosette of the braid. The same 
braid trims the sack and sleeves. 

Fig. 7.—Home-dress of black silk, with an under¬ 
skirt of lilac silk, with a deep plaiting of the same ; 
the upper skirt is cut up at the side, and finished by 
a rosette of lilac velvet. The Pompadour waist is 
made of lilac silk, and can be Avorn or not at pleasure. 

X’ig. 8.—Dress for a young girl, made of saffron- 
colored alpaca. The upper skirt is cut in Vandykes, 
and trimmed Avith fringe; a ribbon rosette fastens 
each side of the skirt. The Zouave jacket is trimmed 
Avith narroAv silk braid ; the upper part of the sleeves 
Avith bands of the material edged Avith fringe. The 
loops and ends at the back are made of the same 
material bound. 

Fig. 9.—Home-ilress of Bismarck silk, cut in Polo¬ 
naise style. The skirt is trimmed Avith narroAV satin 
folds and black lace to represent sashes. They are 
graduated from the front to back, the three back 
ones being pointed, and nearly reaching the bottom 
of the skirt. The same trimming extends up the 
back of the Avaist. The slecA'Cs are trimmed Avith a 
satin fold edged by lace. 

Fig. 10.—"Walking suit for a young lady, of pearl- 
colorecksilk poplin. A band of black velvet extends 
round the bottom, Avith loops of velvet falling from 
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it. Six rows of narrow velvet, graduated with a 
loop at the end of each piece, forms tlie trimming 
above the band. The sack is trimmed with two rows 
of velvet and loops. The sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond; a row of loops extends around the arm¬ 
hole. The ends at back of sack and sash are made 
of the same material as the dress, trimmed with 
velvet. 

Fig. 11.—Dinner-dress. The underskirt is of apple- 
green silk; upper skirt, upper part of waist, and 
sleeves of black silk. The peplum corsage, of green 
silk, is cut in points, the side ones being deepest, 
and looping up the overskirt at each side. The 
corsage is trimmed with a plaiting of the silk, edged 
by a narrow black velvet; the same extends around 
the wrist of the sleeves. 

SECOND SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—One half of the front hair is crimped, and 
rolled over a thick roll; the other forms one large 
and two small curls; the latter fall behind the ear. 
The back hair is made into a chignon. 

Fig. 2.—Chignon, composed of five puffs, made over 
large rolls. 

Fig. 3.—Chignon, composed of thirteen puffs, made 
over small rolls. 

Fig. 4.—The chignon is composed wholly of curls, 
with a long curl falling behind the left ear. The 
front hair is slightly crimped and divided into two 
locks, one of which is carried under the other; the 
upper one falls naturally, shading the forehead. 

Fig. 5.—Eating apron for child, made of white 
brilliant, and trimmed with a row of figured braid. 

Figs. 6 and 7. (Front and back view).—Princesse 
dress for a girl of eight or ten. The material is a 
blue silk, gored tightly in front, but arranged in deep 
box-plaits at the back. The edge of the skirt is cut 
in scallops, and finished with a black and white 
velvet. The underskirt is of white alpaca, laid in 
folds, and edged with a fancy trimming. This same 
dress, if made with long sleeves and high neck, and 
worn with a sash, would make a very fashionable 
promenade costume. 

Fig. 8.—Morning-dress of blue de laine, trimmed 
with a plaited trimming of a darker shade. Narrow 
silk braid of the same shade forms the trimming up 
the front of the waist. The sleeves are trimmed to 
correspond. Belt of the same material, trimmed 
with braid. 

Fig. 9.—Marie Antoinette fichu, made of white 
illusion and two rows of narrow Valenciennes lace. 
A quilling of colored ribbon fastens the plaits at the 
neck. 

Fig. 10.—Dress for a little girl of five. The mate¬ 
rial is white alpaca, trimmed with folds of white 
silk, with a band of cherry velvet running through 
the centre. The front is tightly gored, but the back 
is laid in box-plaits. 

Fig. 11.—Waist of white French muslin, trimmed 
with bands of bliib cambric, ornamented with medal¬ 
lions of Oluny lace. Similar ornaments could bo 
worked in crochet with very fine thread. 

Fig. 12.—Novel braiding pattern for a paletdt. 


CHITCHAT 

ON FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

The month of April is principally devoted to shop¬ 
ping, as it is then necessary to change tlie heavy 
clothing of winter for the lighter garments of spring, 
which March in its bleakness does not require. 

The spring goods this season are particularly beau¬ 
tiful. The silks rank first; they can be seen in 
almost every shade, style, and color. Green, of the 
new shade called Metternich, is very fashionable. 
Silks of this shade plain, figured, and striped, are in 
VOL. LXXVI.— 24 


great demand. We noticed some which were par¬ 
ticularly beautiful; a cord of a lighter shade ran 
through them, giving a silvery hue to the dress. 
This style can be purchased in all colors. One of 
the novelties (an old fashion revived) is shot silk, 
green and white; blue, brown, lilac, and mode, are 
the most popular. Dresses of this style are gener¬ 
ally trimmed with lace of the same color. The fash¬ 
ionable style of stripes arc wide ones; gray and 
white stripes of equal width look particularly well, 
far better than the black and white, which form too 
hard a contrast. Narrow stripes are also worn; 
they are particularly well adapted to short persons. 
Another novelty in dress goods is brocaded fou¬ 
lards ; these are of white or colored grounds, with 
flowers, figures, or insects, brocaded in silk of bril¬ 
liant colors. This will be a popular style of dress, 
as a foulard is always serviceable and ladylike. 

There is an endless variety of new goods for walk¬ 
ing and travelling suits. Of these Bonjour poplins 
are the most desirable; they are somewhat heavier 
than alpaca, and do not rumple as easily. They can 
be had in gay colors, and stripes of which black with 
gold is the favorite, and in all the shades of pearl, 
and gray now so much worn. For travelling dresses 
winsey and waterproof cloth still continue fashion¬ 
able ; the latter particularly so, as it is much worn 
in Paris at the present time. 

For morning-dresses, white jaconets, and nain¬ 
sooks trimmed with the same, in contrasting colors, 
will be worn; also piques of white and colored 
grounds, with delicate bouquets of colored flowers, 
figures, and dots. These are much less expensive 
than the same goods of last season. Percales will 
be much worn by ladies and children; they do up 
nicely, can be purchased in an endless variety of 
styles, and are always neat looking. The organdies, 
grenadines, and thin fabrics are unusually beautiful 
this season, but, as it is too early to make up these 
goods, we will defer our description of them until 
next month. 

Judging from the new styles of bonnets that we 
have been favored with a sight of, they seem to be 
even smaller than last season. One of the new 
shapes is of white straw with a round crown, which 
flares up from the front; this can be trimmed with 
flowers at one side, and illusion strings fastened 
under the chin. Another, the Chaperon^ is of green 
crape, made of three standing puffs divided by straw ; 
it is edged with lace of the same color, and a scarf 
veil of green illusion edged with lace, which forms 
strings, and is crossed in front and fastened by a 
straw ornament. The Fancho7i, however, seems to 
continue the most popular; it is very small, but as 
the chignon is worn larger, the bonnet must of ne¬ 
cessity be smaller. 

The pelisse spoken of in our last is gaining favor, 
although to many figures it would be exceedingly 
unbecoming. It is made of the same material as tlie 
bottom of the skirt, for many of the skirts have 
only a band round the bottom and the front breadth 
of the material, the upper part being of muslin; 
the bottom of the skirt is edged by narrow flounces 
again in vogue. The pelisse reaches the upper 
flounce, and requires no trimming except the wide 
sash at the back. 

Mantles of the scarf-shape arc worn to correspond 
with the dress ; also short jackets. One we notice is 
quite short, with a cape hanging over the shoulder 
like a bretelle, and crossing, with long ends finished 
by a tassel. It is said capes will be worn for travel¬ 
ling in place of sacks; they arc convenient, but are 
so easily made, and so inexpensive, that they soon 
become common and are abandoned. 

Short walking suits still continue popular. We 
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notice two which are very stylish. The first consists 
of two skirts of Metternich green ‘poult de soie. The 
underskirt is bordered by a narrow flounce, headed 
with a cross-cut band of the same. The upper skirt 
is looped up from the top by the aid of cross-cut 
bands, which form three loops, one over the other, 
and from which a flowing sash end escapes; a fringe 
of long tassels borders the edge of the skirt; a plain 
bodice, and a Marie Antoinette mantelet trimmed 
to correspond. The second of iron-gray silk. The 
skirt is edged with a deep flounce Vandyked, and 
bound with satin to match; the heading of the 
flounce is a satin ruche. The upper skirt is Van- 
dyked like the flounce, and trimmed with a narrow 
cross-cut band of satin. This skirt is looped up to 
the back of the waist, and fastened with a large ro¬ 
sette of gray ribbon, the ends of the sash are edged 
witli satin. The sack cut in Vandykes and edged 
with satin. 

AVe have seen a very pretty dress of fawn-colored 
poplin for a little girl of three years old. The bodice 
cut low square; a band of poplin is placed slantwise 
across the bodice and skirt piped with blue silk, and 
edged with a border of small round scallops bound 
with fawn-colored silk. The same trimming goes 
round the low square bodice and short sleeves, and 
round the edge of the skirt at the bottom. A band 
of blue silk is placed under the round scallops of the 
latter border to simulate an under skirt. 

Another pretty dress for little girls is of white Irish 
poplin, with a low bodice, and cut in Vandykes 
around bottom of skirt. It is entirely trimmed with 
circled piping and buttons of rose-colored silk. The 
short sleeves are cut in Vandykes to correspond 
with the skirt; and there is a waistband with pip¬ 
ing all round, and three lapels at the back. 

For little boys of two years of age who are not tall 
enough to look well in the Scotch dress noAv so uni¬ 
versally worn, we notice very pretty dresses of light 
plaid poplin. The skirt is cut crosswise. The high 
bodice is trimmed so as to simulate an open jacket 
and waistcoat. The trimming consists of one row 
of wide silk braid folded double, and sewed on one 
side only; three rows of narrow silk braid are sewed 
above this. At the back there are three prettily- 
shaped basques trimmed to correspond. Coat sleeves, 
and a row of silk buttons down the front. The skirt 
is arranged in full double plaits, and is very short. 
This is a very becoming dress to a child of this age. 

The way of looping up long dresses gracefully is, 
in fact, the great problem over which our Parisian 
mantua-makers are now puzzling their wits, as it is 
necessary sometimes to wear a trained dress in walk¬ 
ing. The simplest mode is to sew buttons and loops 
upon the seams of the gored widths; but this method 
is not considered ornamental enough for very ele¬ 
gant dresses. Bows and lapels of velvet and ribbon 
are used in various ways for lifting up the dress, and 
trimming it at the same time. We have noticed in 
particular a very gracefully arranged dress of pearl- 
colored poplin. Upon each shoulder there was a 
bow of velvet of the same shade without lapels. To 
each bow was fastened a strip of the same velvet 
ribbon ; these strips were crossed over the bodice in 
front, and then fixed under the velvet Avaistband; 
from thence becoming much wider, they were con¬ 
tinued over the skirt and tied half Avay up, in the 
middle of the back. The boAv had very short lapels. 
To loop up the skirt it is pulled up over the bow, so 
as to form a deep fold, Avhich is made to hang over 
the ribbon in a sort of puff. This is a more orna¬ 
mental mode than & la blanchisseuse, a fashion which 
appears to have been borrowed from the washer¬ 
women of the Seine, and which is perhaps more 
effectual, but less elegant. 


The “Marie Antoinette” fichu continues to be very 
fashionable. It can be made in almost any mate¬ 
rial—in black or Avhite lace, richly trimmed with 
colored satin, or velvet ribbon for evening wear, or 
formed of the same material as the dress, and edged 
with a frilling of the same for home wear. It is a 
pretty addition to the dress either way, and is i)ar- 
ticularly Avell adapted to the thin fabrics of summer. 

In Avhite Llama lace we see “ Marie Antoinette” 
skirts to be worn over colored silks; also fichus to 
correspond. Tunics of the same with short, open 
skirt, high bodice, and long, loose sleeves. Also 
sashes with long lapels ; these can be worn over 
colored silks or grenadines, and are very disl ing lie 
for evening or Avatering places. 

In lingerie Ave notice very pretty chemisettes Avith 
a standing-up lace frilling round the neck, to Avear 
Avith dresses made Avith Vandyked borders round the 
top of bodice. Small standing collars of double linen 
edged Avith narroAV lace, or slightly embroidered, are 
also Avorn—these require cravats. The ncAvest are 
of brocaded ribbon, finished oft’with full silk tassels. 
Fuchsias brocaded in Avhite upon crimson, and rose¬ 
buds upon green, are among the prettiest patterns. 
For more dressy toilettes collars are formed of a strip 
of insertion, bordered Avith a lace on either side ; in 
front there are square or rounded lace lappets, Avhich 
are fastened over the dress with a brooch. Under¬ 
sleeves are ahvays made Avith deep cuffs, trimmed to 
correspond Avith the collar. 

The neAvest device for handkerchiefs, is to have 
colored figures upon them, as a vignette, in the cor¬ 
ner. These have taken the place of photographs, in 
such favor for handkerchiefs last year. But what 
Ave consider in better taste than these colored figures, 
more grotesque than elegant, are monograms in 
raised colored embroidery; each monogram com¬ 
posed of three letters, and Avorked in different colors. 

The newest mode of arranging the hair is a chig¬ 
non of Avaved hair falling over the shoulders, appa¬ 
rently Avithout any art in the arrangement, and 
terminating in ringlets. Another style is to arrange 
the hair very high at the back, and have a long lock 
of hair at one side heavily crimped, and curled just 
at the ends. But Ave Avill not multiply styles, Avhich 
are all similar, especially as fashion favors every¬ 
thing that is irregular in the arrangement of the 
hair. 

As for headdresses, it is scarcely possible to give 
an adequate description of them. Delicate light or¬ 
naments and ribbons, rather than floAvers are pojju- 
lar. Small sprays of floAvers are placed at the top, 
at the side, and at the back of the head, according to 
individual taste, ahvays remembering that both curls 
and flOAvers are worn at orie side only. For persons 
Avho desire a more elegant headdress, jewelled orna¬ 
ments of almost every style are worn. Among some 
of the novelties we see butterflies, dragon-flies, bees, 
and humming-birds, entirely com^)Osed of diamonds 
and precious stones. 

In fancy jeAvelry there are many curious devices. 
Insects are very much the fashion. The jewel bee 
appliqu6e on a gold centre has for some time been in 
great favor; but noAV the spider seems the insect 
most a la mode. The spiders are copied from nature, 
and posed on gold medallions, pins, and studs. Al¬ 
though not so ncAv, avc prefer the pretty flying sAvai- 
loAvs of plain gold, the humming-bird composed of 
glittering gems, and the miniature peacock Avith out¬ 
spread tail. A pretty device for a pin, is a small 
pearl shell, so placed as to resemble a top, Avith a 
tiny gold cord Avound round it. Necklaces and lock¬ 
ets are both very fashionable, and can be had in every 
imaginable style. Fashion. 
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3. 

Long time ago! Oh, fairy hours, 

Your memory fades not with the flowers; 
The heart of age, with glance serene, 
O’erlooks the years that lie between, 

|{: And, gazing fondly through the gloom, 
Enwroathes thee with immortal bloom. :[] 


4. 

Again, dear one, beneath the shade, 

Py summer’s deep’ning verdure made, 

We two, with hearts more closely twined, 
A charm in that sweet love shall find. 

To keep our spirits through long years 
Unchanged by time, un dimmed by tears. :J| 

















































































































PERCALE MORNING-ROBES. 

(JVoni the Establishment of C. Stodbart & Brother, 450 North Second Street, Philadelphia.) 

Fig. 1, 



Fig. 2. 



Fig. 1.—Robe of green percale, with a border of black and white up the front. Short French sacquc, 
trimmed with the bordering put on in squares at the sides ; the pockets are formed of the same. 

Fig. 2.—Morning-robe of white percale, Avith bands of gay colors extending down each side of the skirt; 
bands'bf the same trim the basque, which is also fastened at the waist by a belt. 
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PHEMIB ROWLAND. 

BY MARION HARLAND. 

CHAPTER VI. 

That Care and Trial seem at last, 

Through Mem’ry’s sunset air, 

Like mountain-ranges overpast, 

In purple distance fair. 

That all the jarring notcya of Life 
Seem blending in a psalm; 

And all the angels of its strife 
Slow rounding into calm. 

And so the shadows fall apart, 

And so the west winds play ; 

And all the windows of my heart 
I open to the day.” 

Thus recited Pliemie Rowland, sitting upon 
a gray rock, carpeted with lichens and hram- 
hles, and forming the rugged front of a hill 
that overlooked the country surrounding the 
Darcy homestead. 

The farm-house was full, that sunny August. 
Phemie had engaged board there for Charlotte, 
and Miss Darcy for Albert, from the middle of 
July to the first of September. Charlotte’s 
scruples to this arrangement were overcome by 
the representations of her sister and her friend, 
setting forth the necessity that Albert should 
have an attendant, and the impossibility of 
Phemie’s obtaining a furlough from her desk 
duties of sufficient length for her to undertake 
the office of ciRstodian. Thither, too, came Miss 
Darcy, early in August, and, in response to her 
invitation, while resolutely insisting upon en¬ 
tering herself as a paid boarder, Phemie joined 
the circle, a fortnight later. 

. Mr. Arnold allowed each of his employees a 
vacation in the dull season—average duration 
one week, but, “in consideration of Miss Row¬ 
land’s zealous application to business during 
the past twelvemonths,” and the fact that the 
season was unusually quiet—it might be said 
to be fast asleep—he granted her leave of ab¬ 


sence for ten days. Mrs. Rowland had been 
out of town since June, visiting relatives of her 
own and some of her husband’s, in her native 
State. She was not needed at home while the 
family was so small, she argued, and she grew 
younger and stronger, more forgetful of the 
sorrows of her widowhood, anon tenderly alive 
to the memories of her happy youth, each day 
of her sojourn among the scenes of her early 
life. Ill her decent, well-kept weeds, she looked 
and felt the lady in her association with ac¬ 
quaintances who had not witnessed the mean¬ 
ness of her home; were not privy to the secrets 
of the pinching, saving, and turning that entered 
into the method of her existence there. The 
Seth Mandells were also rusticating in a village 
connected with the town by rail, and near 
enough to allow the husband and father to 
keep an eye upon his fleshly treasures. It was 
Seth Junior’s second summer, and the season 
was a trying one for babies. Hence their 
Hegira. 

Phemie and Olive were not lonely or idle 
during the heated term. Mr. Arnold trumpet¬ 
ed, with infinite pomp and circumstance, the 
humanity that impelled him to set the example 
of closing his establishment at seven o’clock on 
the long, hot afternoons, when nobody came to 
buy; when his stock boasted nothing but styles 
three months old, if buyers had been nume¬ 
rous, and when the useless consumption of gas 
through the evening would have been worse 
than a dead loss. Without stopping to que.s- 
tion or to praise his motives for the measure, 
Phemie rejoiced in the leisure it afforded her for 
the work she had undertaken at Miss Darcy’s 
instance. She would hurry home through the 
summer sunsets to the supper punctual Olive 
had ready by the time she could lay aside her 
hat, and, indifferent to the inviting influences 
of star-lit heavens and cool night breezes, settle 
herself at her desk before the twilight changed 
from purple to gray. 
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Olive had her associates and her pleasures. 
Moonlight excursions by land and upon the 
water were in vogue that year, and she never 
said ^‘Nay,” when her young friends solicited 
her attendance upon these. Pheinie was too 
happy at her work to miss her, and there was 
no sense in moping at home when one might be 
enjoying herself abroad. 

Phemie yielded a hearty assent to this propo¬ 
sition. She was easier in mind when Olive was 
off, walking, riding, and boating, in company 
that might not be particularly refined ; which 
was the reverse of aristocratic, but which was 
merry, perfectly respectable, and decorous. She 
could give herself up to her studies, then, with 
no remorseful fears lest her sister might be 
ennuyee by her silence and abstraction. Her 
conversational treatise progressed famously. 
She worked at it with a will that was soon de¬ 
light. When finished, she dared hope it would 
satisfy her publishers, and almost herself. 

The first call Mr. Hart paid after Albert’s 
restoration to comparative health had reference 
to this, and it furnished the ample apology for 
many more. There were other treatises and 
text-books to be consulted in the prei^aration 
of hers, and these he supplied as fast as she re¬ 
quired them—faster—for he often brought vol¬ 
umes of which she had never heard, upon the 
remote possibility that she might cull a fact, an 
experiment, or theory from their images. Pro¬ 
fessional interest in her undertaking may have 
been the basis of his anxiety lest incessant 
application should injure her health. He ima¬ 
gined that her color was fading—that her form 
was less full—and he expressed something of 
this solicitude to the object of it. She met his 
fears with a laugh, the glad ring of which did 
not allay his fears, and he cast about for means 
of relieving the strain upon mind and body. 

Upon two balmy evenings, when the air was 
steeped in perfume and moonbeams, a carriage 
drew up to the door, with a note from Mr. Hart 
requesting the sisters to use it as if it were their 
own, and, a week later, he came in person to 
invite them to share a long drive with him. 
More than once, more than thrice, the pub¬ 
lisher had persuaded his interesting employee 
to walk with him for an hour before the even- 
ing’s labor commenced—their saunter lying 
beside the swift river, or in the spacious public 
parks, where the murmur of fountains mingled 
with the laughter of children, and where both 
forgot the unfinished MS. and talked less of 
chemistry than of poetry. 

Perhaps, however, their pleasantest inter- 
\ lews were in the small back parlor, now used 
by Phemie as a library and study, and fur¬ 
nished with extreme simplicity. The floor was 
covered with straw matting | there was an old 
easy chair draped with white dimity; a cherry- 
wood writing-desk, and, against the wall at one 
end, an ancient book-case, overflowing with 
the remnants of a once noble library; a high 


chair on which Ph6mie sat to write, and a 
darkly-purple heliotrope in the solitary win¬ 
dow. Over this last Olive ha<l trained morn¬ 
ing-glories and Madeira vines, and there was 
always, after nightfall, a breeze from the river 
to set these to whispering and dancing. The 
publisher liked luxury, and not even a hermit 
could have objected to the appointments of this 
tiny sanctum as luxurious, yet when he—the 
publisher, not the eremite—leaned back lazily 
in the old elbow-chair, and surveyed the grand 
creature opposite him, her neat print-dress set¬ 
ting off her beauty, as the plainest setting often 
best reveals the glory of the gem ; heard her 
round, pure tones in earnest debate, animated 
description, or, dreamily thoughtful, blending 
with the song of the leaves, he was entranced 
into a midsummer-night’s dream that left no 
place in his thoughts for imaginings of other 
enjoyments. It was a dangerous fascination, 
as he discovered when Miss Darcy rushed up 
to the city in response to the incautious intima¬ 
tion in one of his letters to the effect that “ our 
friend. Miss Euphemia, is overwrought, I fear. 
She is hardly so plump and rosy as when you 
left us.” 

The indomitable spinster stayed not after this 
to parley with him or any one else, but carried 
off her prize a hundred miles back into the 
country, and left liim to review at his leisure 
the charming dialogues that had been the staple 
of his joys for the last month. 

If there had likewise been peril to Phemie in 
this intimacy, she was not aware of it as yet. 
Olive had invited a lively young friend to stay 
with her until her mother’s return ; Charlotte 
was improving in health and strength ; Albert 
was robust from the bountiful supply of rural 
delicacies that loaded Dame Darcy’s board, 
and his four weeks’ life in the open air, and 
cheerful beyond what had been Phemie’s most 
sanguine expectations; her MS. had been com¬ 
pleted the day before she left home, and placed 
in Mr. Hart’s hands, and, encircled by Miss 
Darcy’s loving care, as by a wall that kept 
off baleful airs from the outer world, the girl 
“crossed her tired wrists” and rested. 

Rested and dreamed—fancies bright, rare, 
and sweet, that made fair day the fairer, and 
filled the fragrant nights with music! She 
ripened in the August sunshine like the richest 
peach that hung, a globe of crimson and gold, 
from the loaded boughs of the fariuer’s.orchard. 
If excess of thought and pen-labor had dimin¬ 
ished in any degree her vitality, now that the 
weight was removed, her whole nature came 
up with a bound. She was better than a forest 
full of thrushes for music, the farmer affirmed ; 
bright as the first sunbeam of the morning, and 
fleet-footed as a hare. Before she had been a 
week in his house she knew every nook of his 
farm as well as he did ; she could milk, churn, 
row, and fish, and was the favorite of every¬ 
thing on the place, from the farmer and his 
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]ielp-meet to tlie Juno-eyed oxen, which she 
pampered with bunches of clover hay while 
they were ploughing, and the month-old duck¬ 
lings who ran, luiung their shrill “queek,” at 
her heels Avhenever she crossed the lawn. 

On this afternoon she was one of a berrying- 
party, and had wandered away from the rest 
to the brow of Graytop Hill, the highest emi¬ 
nence in the neighborhood, and a landmark for 
many miles around. Her basket of berries was 
upon the ground beside her ; her straw hat 
upon her knee ; her dress of buft’ chintz harmo¬ 
nized well with the russet and gray mosses and 
the deep-green runners of the creepers trailing 
over her seat. Her color was glowing; her 
eyes were softly luminous, and, alone and un¬ 
seen as she believed herself to be, there was 
about her figure the indescribable, but marked 
pride and grace which were the expression of 
conscious strength—force of resolve and mind 
that was always ready, never rampant, uncon¬ 
querable, but never belligerent. 

As she repeated aloud the concluding stanzas 
of her “psalm,” the tangled branches of a 
thicket twenty feet to the right were carefully 
parted, and a face looked through—at first 
laughingly, then, as she relapsed into a silent, 
happy reverie, earnestly to wistfulness. 

Had the west winds no voice for him ? Did 
no unseen warder of the woodside temple bar 
the intruder from profaning her retreat with 
hasty footstep or passionate speech? Would 
he not do well to hold counsel with his con¬ 
science touching the wisdom and mercy of 
breaking up, or diverting a stream so calmly 
bright as were her maiden musings, by the out¬ 
pourings of a love that had scattered to the winds 
the ramparts of worldly policy and prejudice, 
behind which he had believed his heart secure 
from the seductions of charms he confessed, 
from the date of their first interview, he had 
never seen surpassed? Eor Robert Hart had 
come to this sequestered farm-house with the 
design of making this avowal. His primal 
emotion, upon discovering that Miss Darcy 
had borne oft' his gay spirits and his peace of 
mind, when she separated him from Phemie, 
had been one of surpriseful consternation. Ho 
was angry with himself for his short-sighted¬ 
ness and imprudence in having risked his af¬ 
fections carelessly, while he deluded cautious 
Reason with tales of disinterested pity and the 
desire to encourage modest genius ; more angry 
that he had lost these valuable affections irre¬ 
trievably to a girl whose rank was lower than 
his own, and whose beauty, talent, and intrinsic 
nobility of character would not be accepted by 
his world as an offset to the glaring ineligibili¬ 
ties of the alliance. His face burned and his 
self-love withered at thought of the comments 
that would follow the announcement of his 
entanglement; of the sneers and shrugs, and 
covert gibes and indignant sarcasms which his 
most esteemed friends would direct at them 


both. He easily convinced himself that the 
blush and wince were for Phemie’s sake. Had 
he the right—would it be manly, or just, or 
kind, to expose her to these ? ‘ 

He fought Love and Longing with Common 
Sense and Policy, thus, every day, from sunrise 
to dusk, and the return of each evening found 
him as very a slave to his new and master emo¬ 
tion as had the preceding, ready to barter the 
esteem of his peers; to brave the insults of a 
city full, a continent full of such, for one look 
into Phemie’s starry eyes; one love-word from 
her lips; one hour of communion with her— 
“the world forgetting, by the world forgot”— 
in the study with the vine-draped window. A 
week of struggle and doubt, and his choice was 
made. He might not be quite comfortable 
should he win this woman. He would be ut¬ 
terly wretched without her. There might be 
thorns upon the stem of this royal rose, but he 
must have it. 'When he should wear it in his 
bosom, i)erhaps its loveliness and sweetness 
would beguile him into forgetfulness of prick 
and smart. 

He came, accordingly, and arriving at the 
homestead soon after the departure of the 
berry-seekers, was directed to follow in their 
route. The flutter of Phemie’s dress caught 
his eye, as he halted in bewilderment at the 
foot of the hill, and he climbed it by a shorter 
and steeper path than that which she had taken. 

“ Shall I be accounted a shadow, I wonder?” 
he said, emerging from his covert, and ap¬ 
proaching her. 

He had his answer in the flash of ingenuous 
transport that brightened her eyes to dazzling; 
in the impulsive start toward him and the warm 
flood that bathed her face. 

“ Is it really yourself?” she exclaimed, when 
he pressed her hands between his, and would 
have thanked her for her welcome. “ It is very 
kind in you to turn aside from the main line of 
travel to look in upon us in our seclusion. 
Have you seen Miss Darcy, or Albert ? How 
did you know we were abroad among the 
hills?” 

“I have seen nobody since I left the stage, 
except the good folk at the farm—and your¬ 
self,” he added, leading her back to her seat. 
“ If I had had my wish in the matter, our meet¬ 
ing should have been here and thus, in prefer¬ 
ence to all other places and circumstances. I 
came all the way from the city to see you, 
Phemie!” 

Her color flickered, and she looked alarmed. 

“What is the matter ? Didn’t the manuscript 
please you ? Is it a failure ?” 

“Nothing you do can be anything less than 
a success,” rejoined Robert, vexed, neverthe¬ 
less,, that her thoughts had taken this prac¬ 
tical and professional turn. “The manuscript 
is all right, and already in the printer’s hands. 
The business that brought me hither is of a 
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difterent character, and very much more im¬ 
portant—to me, at least.” 

She looked directly into his grave, and, it 
muLt be allowed, slightly embarrassed visage. 
“ If it is anything in which I can render you the 
least service, you cannot doubt my willingness 
to help you. My symjjathy and good wishes 
you have already.” 

Her naivete and the total absence of suspi¬ 
cion of his real meaning apparent in her words 
and demeanor, nettled the wooer unreasonably. 
Women were generally over-ready to scent a 
proposal—not prone to receive the preface to 
one so coolly. He refreshed his resolution to 
declare himself in full by another gaze at her 
beauty before he recommenced. 

He took care to speak very plainly, now, and 
she understood him.. There was not a drop of 
blood ill her cheeks or lips as his meaning 
beeame clear to her, and the amazed incredulity 
of her eyes moved him to more positive protes¬ 
tations. Then, she covered her face with her 
hands and bowed them upon her knees, the 
swift scarlet dyeing neck and temi^les. She 
was trembling violently when he tried to lift 
her head, and pleaded for one word that should 
allay his suspense. But her only reply being a 
silent shudder, a new fear entered his soul. 

^‘Phemie!” he said, in a different tone—the 
accent of a wronged and disappointed man. 
“ Can it be that I am mistaken in my hope that 
the knowledge of my love is not disagreeable to 
you ? Do you despise and reject it ?” 

She showed him a countenance, strangely 
livid now, whereas it had been only pallid when 
he last beheld it. “Reject your love!” she 
said, mournfully. “ If I were to tell you that 
the hearing of it was like the surprise one knows 
in finding, unexpectedly, a well of cool, sweet 
waters in a desert, I should convey very feebly 
to your mind the truth of what your story has 
been to me. But if it is rapture to see the living 
waters, it is madness for the thirsting wretch to 
look upon them and feel that he can never taste 
them. Oh! why did you tell me this ? Why 
was I suffered to meet, and to know you? My 
Father! this is very hiird! very bitter! And 
I was almost hai)py—quite peaceful!” 

She sobbed aloud—wild weeping that con¬ 
founded, while it moved the observer to ten- 
derest pity. By degrees, as the paroxysm died 
into long sighs that threatened to bring out the 
life with them from the tortured heart, ho 
expressed his inability to fiithom the reasons 
of her distress; declared that her language was 
enigmatical as it was painful to him. 

“You admit that the tale of my love is not 
unwelcome, yet in the same breath you say 
you cannot accept it—wish you had nev(ir 
known me!” he said, deeply aggrieved. “ I .am 
at a loss to comprehend these contradictions. 
Either you love me, or you do not. I beg you 
to deal candidly and explicitly with me.” 

Phemie dried her eyes, and the resolute curves 


bent her lips into their wonted firmness. “I 
believe you when you say that you love me. 
But I never suspected it until this hour. How 
should I ? I bowed to you in heart and spirit 
as to a noble, good man who had befriended me 
in more ways than I could number ; who had 
brought light and freshness into my lowly life, 
but who thought of me only as benefactors do 
of those they have helped and comforted. I 
was glad I had met you; proud and grateful 
because you seemed to like me and approved 
of what I thought, and said, and wrote. But, 
long ago, I put thoughts of marriage away 
from me. I was one of the world’s workers. 
The idle and the fortunate alone had the right 
to dream of love and home, and a sheltered life 
passed in pleasant service, voluntarily assumed 
for love’s sake. I have tried to be contented— 
tried steadily and diligently as I have striven 
to do other work well. Latterly, I have flat¬ 
tered myself that I was satisfied, and that the 
wider field you and Miss Darcy h.ad oiiened for 
the exercise of my few talents would leave me 
no room for repining. I said to myself that the 
useful were always the happy, and that my 
sphere of usefulness was long enough to fill the 
measure of my energies and desires. It was 
not an exalted ambition, but it was the bright¬ 
est I had a right to indulge. The hope and the 
enjoyment of it seem far enough from me, now, 
but my duty remains unaltered. The supi:)ort 
of ray mother, and one of my sisters ; the edu¬ 
cation, and, for several years to come, the main¬ 
tenance of my brother are cares God has laid 
upon me, and I may not put them aside.” 

“Has it occurred to you that, as my wife, 
you would still be able to help them?” inter¬ 
rupted her companion, in tender reproach. 

“With your money? Their honest pride 
would not let them receive alms from you. My 
sense of what was due to you would hinder me 
from tendering such relief.” 

“They allow you to maintain them out of 
your wages.” 

“ Because they are of the same blood, and we 
labor together as one family, each contributing 
her share to the common store. I owe them 
much. You owe them nothing. I could never 
meet your eye without a blush of shame, were 
I to burden you with my relatives as iiension- 
ers.” 

“It is unfair! It is monstrous!” Mr. Hart 
ground his heel into the mossy earth and 
clenched his teeth. “You are to be sacrificed 
—youth, health, hai^piness—to their exactions 
and your perverted views of duty! I plead for 
you, while I entreat you for my sake, to recon¬ 
sider your mistaken decision. Reflect well, 
Phemie, before you recommit yourself to this 
bondage. Other mothers and sisters live who 
have no daughter and sister, gifted, like your¬ 
self, with talent and energy to. earn for them a 
comfortable support. If they were consulted, 
they would release you from this unnatural ob- 
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ligation. From the hour in which you promise 
to marry me, I charge myself Avith Albert’s 
education, and in his vacations your— our home, 
dearest—shall be his. I love the boy for his 
own estimable qualities, and because it was 
through him I first knew you. Your mother 
can find a home with Mrs. Mandell, or, should 
you and she desire it, she shall live with us. 
Charlotte is already independent of aid from 
others. There is left only Olive—younger and 
as strong as yourself—fully as able to take care 
of one person as you are to maintain four. 
Look at the case fairly, my darling! Judge it 
as if it were another’s—and”—passing from the 
argumentative strain he had compelled himself 
to adopt, into jpersuasive gentleness — fond 
coaxing, a thousand-fold harder to withstand ; 
‘‘come to me, my love, my beauty, my bird! 
Fold the tired wings, stretched so bravely and 
so long, uiDon my breast! Let me love and 
care for you, Phemie! I warat you! you cannot 
guess how sorely!” 

He drew the beautiful head to his bosom, 
and it lay there for one moment. “ I could not 
help it!” she sobbed, the tears pressing from 
the hold of the closed lids when he stooped to 
kiss her. “ I shall never forget that you have 
offered me this fest—Albert and my mother a 
home. It is worth the battle and the anguish, 
to knoAV this one instant of belief in your love, 
and to feel Avhat a high-souled, generous man 
you are. Yet it makes the parting harder.” 

“You talk of parting still!” interposed Ro¬ 
bert, trying to lay the head back upon the 
pillow it had left. “You can think of our sepa¬ 
ration Avhen you are mine, all mine ! Do you 
then dream, for a second, that, haAung drawn 
from you the dear confession of your love, I 
can give you up? You shall neA’^er leave me, 
Phemie!” 

‘ ‘ I must! If I belonged to myself, you should 
not ask twice for so poor a gift as my hand. I 
understand better than you do Avhat I am giv¬ 
ing up. But I also remember—and this helps 
me to stand firmly—that you Avould resign 
much Avere you to marry me. When the pojDu- 
lar story was that you meant to make Clara 
Mallory your wife, not a disapproving voice 
was heard. All classes united in declaring the 
union suitable, and in prophesying happiness 
for both of you. If it were noised abroad that 
you had engaged yourself to the daughter of a 
bankrupt—a girl who had served and copied 
laAV papers, and sold papers of pins and needles 
for a living, and whose meagre trousseau was 
bought Avith the proceeds of her labor as 
Mr. Arnold’s bookkeeper, the outcry would be 
instant and loud against your throwing your¬ 
self away. You are so noble as to forget this. 
It is all the more needful, therefore, that I 
should not lose sight of it.” 

There was enough truth in this speech to 
renew the tingling sensation the suitor’s self- 
love had experienced Avhen he Avould have 
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weighed imiAartially the wordly disadA^antages 
of the meditated union, and the annoyance 
produced by this, added to that one ahvays 
feels Avhen another repeats as his, a sentiment 
he more than suspects is contemptible, goaded 
him to retort more harshly than aftectionately. 

“ This is rank folly, Phemie! I am account¬ 
able to no one for my actions. I am my OAvn 
master—free to choose a Avife for myself, and 
independent of what others may say. Had 
you the same degree of moral courage, you 
would spare us both much useless misery.” 

“ Do not be angry with me!” 

The brown eyes pleaded so meekly against 
his wrath he could not but kiss them shut. 

“ Could I let you go, if I were not sure I was 
obeying the voice of Duty? You Avould not 
respect me—and love without respect is A^ery 
short-lived—if I were to condemn my mother 
to a life of dependence upon aliens in blood, if 
not in feeling, my sister to servitude as a cham¬ 
bermaid or seamstress—she is qualified for no 
higher position, and cast my helpless brother 
upon your bounty, when I can keep them all 
together under one roof, above want and aboA’e 
charity. It is not pride that holds me fast to 
this purpose. It is common honesty and natu¬ 
ral affection.” 

“ And is this to go on forever, Phemie ? Are 
you to live and die a bond-slaA’e ?” 

“God knoAvs!” She folded her hands, and 
her head drooped in patient submission. “ He 
knows, too, what is best for me. In Him is 
my only hope that my cross will not be too 
heavy for me to bear.” 

“I cannot resign my fondest hope in life so 
easily!” Robert said, petulantly. He might 
have said that he liked his own Avaj^ too well 
to resign the hope of having it wheneA^er the 
accomplishment of his i^lans seemed feasible. 
“You think to fill your heart Avith other affec¬ 
tions—your life Avith other aims. The disap- 
j)ointment is to me a foretaste of Death—it 
leaA’^es me so little to live for.” 

“You do not intend a sarcasm.” Phemie’s 
sad smile had in it a Avondrously plaintive 
meaning. “But your words sound like one. 
You will look back to this hour, some day, and 
understand me.” 

“You talk in puzzles, to-day! I neA’^er had 
any trouble in comiu-ehending you before. It 
may be that I am not in the frame of mind to 
discern readily the drift of riddles.” 

He could hardly admit the possibility of his 
rejection, so stunning and unforeseen was this 
sequel to his confident Avooing. He Avas honest 
in showing the misguided girl that she was 
casting away her fak-est chance of happiness. 
He resumed, after a slight pause, more quietly, 
but still in the tone of one Avho felt his injuries 
to be great:— 

“ But one thing is apparent. The suit I have 
argued—perhaps too Avarinly—is negatived by 
you. Should you ever see cause to regret your 
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liasty decision, I stand ready to renew it. 
Time cannot change me. Having once kno^vn 
and loved you, I must always love you. My 
life was lonely before. It will be desolate now. 
Eemember this when your chosen career ceases 
to satisfy you. I can bide my time.” 

“I know what I have chosen. It is not a 
question of satisfaction, but of endurance,” re¬ 
plied Phemie, gently and sadly. “ That I shall 
not lose my reward, I must hope, for I believe 
the i3romise of the Father to those who endure 
hardness as good soldiers. But the hardness 
is hardness still, and existence a warfare, and 
the prize is not given until the race is won.” 

Mr. Hart looked down at her, his anger sub¬ 
dued by her humility and Christian patience. 
“You are a brave, a grand, a good woman, 
Phemie!” he exclaimed, impetuously. “And 
I have met your heroism with unmanly petu¬ 
lance. Forgive me, darling! I submit to your 
decision, not because I acknowledge its justice 
to yourself or to me, but because I would not 
make your sacrifice more difficult. I thank 
you for telling me, in your own frank way, 
that it is a sacrifice. In this, as in many re¬ 
spects, your behavior has been unlike that of 
most women. One kiss, love 1 and I will trou¬ 
ble you no longer. If Miss Darcy hears that I 
have been here, tell her what you please—what 
will pain you least.” 

“I shall tell no one what has passed between 
us. I could not!” 

Nothing more was spoken; but Mr. Hart 
felt that her eyes followed his course down the 
hill Avhen their reluctant hands had parted, 
the last glance been exchanged, appreciated 
better than he had confessed to her, the truth 
that, heavy and sore as was his heart, it was 
light in comparison with the aching one he 
left behind him. 

And thus the shadows closed again, and in 
the darkened chambers of her soul the woman 
bowed herself together in mourning over her 
buried youth, and the beautiful hope her own 
hand had slain. 

Oh! when one reflects ui^on the million altars 
of sacrifice raised by hands, feeble in all but 
love for those given by Heaven to their care, 
and faith in the Helper of the sorrowing and 
heavy-laden, altars, upon which the victims 
are the living hearts of the builders, and the 
burning incense, loves, hopes, and joys, inno¬ 
cent in themselves, and that are often the'best 
treasures of the devotees, one marvels that the 
earth puts forth any green or lovely thing— 
that the bending skies ever smile. 

(To be continued.) 


The sweetest wives are those who possess 
the magic secret of being contented under any 
circumstances. Kich or i 30 or, high or low, it 
makes no difference ; the bright little fountain of 
joy bubbles up just as musically in their hearts. 


THE FRIENDS OF MY YOUTH. 

BY MABY E. XEALY. 

I came to the place of my birth and cried : “ The 
friends of my youth, where are they?” And an echo 
answered, “ vVhere are they ?”—Aiiabic MS. 

I ASKED for the friends of my youth— 

For the mother of long ago. 

Can I meet again her mild blue eye. 

So soft and gentle, yet pure and high? 

Will she come to me as in days of yore. 

And soothe, as I tell my sorrow’s o’er? 

Will she lay her hand on my aching head 
Till every care and trouble is fled? 

Can I And my mother? Oh, tell me where! 

And Echo answered : “ Where!” 

I asked for the friends of my youth— 

For the gentle, dear Pauline. 

Will she come to me, at the evening hour. 

When the stars gleam out with a holy power ? 

Shall we sit once more on the village stile 
While I w’^atch her wondering look and smile, 

As I breathe my lore of the moon and stars, 

Which she has not learned from behind the bars 
Of her prisoned life. Is she here? Oh, where? 

And Echo answered: “ Where?” 

I asked for the friends of my youth— 

For the grave and thoughtful boy. 

Who chose me out at the spelling-school. 

And who always explained the last,“ hard rule 
Who walked with me through the wooded way, 

And plucked the flowers so bright And gay. 

While his jealous sister looked askance 
And met with scorning my timid glance. 

Is he living still ? Pray, tell me where ! 

And Echo answered : “ Where?” 

I asked for the friends of my youth— 

For Mary, the sweet brunette, 

With cheek of olive and eye of jet. 

And smile so sweet—I can see it yet! 

Oh, the happy days we together passed 
Were too bright and innocent to last. 

How we called the new moon to our aid 
To find who should wed each laughing maid ! 

Is she here or wandered ? Oh, tell me where! 

And Echo answered : “Where?” 

I asked for the friends of my youth— 

For Abbie, my sister friend. 

Shall I once more see her and hear her voice, 

While each with the other will rejoice? 

Shall we read together our favorite books 
And find our thought in each other’s looks? 

And roam, unchecked, by the woodland stream, 

And talk, and hope, and think, and dream ? 

Shall I find my friend? Oh, tell me where I 
And Echo answered : “ AVhere?” 

Oh, the friends, the friends of my youth! 

They are gone from the earth away; 
i shall see them not by the rocks and streams, 

In the noontide glare, or the soft moon’s beams. 

But there is a land where the brow of youth 
Is crowned with the living dew’s of Truth. 

Where the streams and flowers can never change, 
And their loving feet may forever range. 

These friends of my youth—shall I meet them there? 
And Echo answered : “ There !” 


It is shameful for man to rest in ignorance 
of the structure of his own body, especially 
when the know'leclge of it mainly conduces to 
his welfare, and directs his api-:lication of his 
own powers.— Melancthon. 
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HOLIDAYS AND HALF HOLIDAYS. 

BY CLIO STANLEY". 

“■With the hands full, the heart is full,” 
■was the loving expression of a young mother, 
who, tired with the toil of one day that Avas 
much like every other in her life, had been 
quietly listening to the Avords of a friend. “You 
think, because I rise Avith the sun, and my hands 
do not find time to be idly folded till the day is 
done, that I cannot be happy? Why, these, 
dear friend, I count as my happiest days.” 

The two little ones had been safely tucked 
into their beds, looking the picture of health 
find contentment, in the snowy robes that 
coA^ered the rounded, dimpled limbs, and dis¬ 
missed to sleei:) AAuth lingering remembrance of 
a mother’s tender kiss, and her earnest prayer, 
for a fareAvell to their little day ; and noAV she 
Avas at liberty to sit down. 

The sunny but thoughtful eyes were lifted to 
her friend’s face as if in doubt whether her 
questioning had been in sober earnest. 

But she only smiled and said: “ Your young 
days at home, Biith, must have been more 
pleasant than these. Do you not remember 
hoAV Ave used to roam the meadows, far and 
near, just as loA’^ely as these spring meadoAvs 
are to-day, gathering the starry dandelioiis 
and the early SAveet violets, and Avith never a 
thought of care beyond the little hour we called 
our OAvn ?” 

“Yes, I recall it all. My memory stands 
faithful guard at the gate of the Past, and holds 
forth her treasures Avith an open hand ; yet, as 
I look over the record, it is, after all, but 
‘ The tender grace of a day long dead’ 
that charms me; it is wholly unlike the vivid 
joy that illuminates my life just now.” 

“By what rule do you measure your days of 
prosperity, Avhen you had nothing to do but 
spend the days, as they passed along, in storing 
your mind Avith things of A^alue ?” 

“I am fearful they can only be counted as 
misspent days, for I AAms far from improAung 
them as I ought; eA^en noAV, some of the habits 
formed then cling to me and often bring a sigh 
of regret. Each year of my life, thus far, has 
been marked by some ncAV habit, formed either 
in the luxuriance of my father’s house, or in 
Avhat you, my friend, Avould call the poverty of 
my OAvn.” 

“All cannot be equally strong in your life.” 

“Yes. I knoAV no difference. I sometimes 
think it is a strange thing hoAV difficult it be¬ 
comes to shake off old habits and peculiarities, 
eA’en when the circumstances and associations 
Avhich induced them have been long forgotten 
in neAV and different ones. Every one knoAvs 
how hard it is to blot out recollections of happy 
days and the glad results of light-hearted labor; 
but one AAmuld think that the majority of people 
Avould be anxious to cast off’ the remembrance 
of days and hours, of thought and labor that 


had been somehow iiiAvoven Avitli the saddest 
toil and the most uiiAvelcome recomiDense; yet 
I have never found it so ; more than this, the 
old habits of mind, induced by the sterner vieAvs 
and experiences of life, are as apt to be indulged 
ill as others. The croAvd and turmoil have be¬ 
come lost in the busy past, but Ave think of it 
all, years afterAvard, in the sunny silence of our 
OAvn quiet homes.” 

She paused a moment, thinking of the rare 
brightness that had stolen into her OAvn life, 
and then Aveut on. 

“ For the first twenty years of my life, I Iwed 
in a Avorld of selfish gratification. Ah, me! 
hoAV SAvift the years pass noAv, and in looking 
back, hoAV long those tAventy seem! What 
good might I not have gained for my own soul 
and imparted to those avIio were hungering and 
thirsting about me ? But I did not think of such 
things then, so surely do selfish aims and ijur- 
poses cover up much that is pure, Avomanly, 
and Christ-like in our human natures!” 

“It must have been a hard struggle for you 
to become reconciled to the humble way in 
which you are now liA’ing !” 

“I acknoAvledge that it was. Sometimes I 
thought it Avas harder than I could bear, but 
our Heavenly Father gaAm me grace, fulfilling 
that most tender of all His promises, ‘ As thy 
day, thy strength shall be.’ ” 

“You had good helj) at home, too, for your 
husband is quite difierent from some men.” 

“He was then just as he is to-day, thoroughly 
self-reliant among men, unusually reserA’ed 
Avhen out in the Avorld, yet as soon as he came 
under the shelter of his own roof, he was all 
gentleness, tender courtesy, and loAung-kind- 
ness, so that our life, even in those first days of 
hardshij), Avas full of a rich contentment that 
few iierhaiDS experience ; and just as soon as I 
had learned all those little separate duties that 
make up the fair system of domestic economy, 
I felt my heart groAV light and happy, and I 
haA^e ncA^er had reason to regret our change in 
life. These are the better days.” 

“ How are they better ? Hoav that you haA’e 
learned all these useful lessons, Avould you not 
rather go back to the old life of ease once 
again?” 

“No, far from it! It is better for the brain 
and better for the heart as it is. All the good 
in the Avorld is not gleaned from books, though 
they come as real blessings to us, too; but there 
is such a thing as learning noble arts Avithout 
them.” 

“ After all, your holidays are not so frequent 
as they Avere in the years gone by.” 

“These days, that I spend noAV in happy, 
cheerful labor, are the real holidays. Yours 
come but tAvo or three times a year ; mine are 
constant. We may make our AAdiole life a holi¬ 
day in its best and truest sense, if Ave AA'ill.” 

“But, surely, you acknowledge the Avorld’s 
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holidays to be something more than common 
days?” 

“I acknowledge their breadth and beauty. 
Thanksgiving Day, with its families all over the 
land gathered together for kindly intercourse ; 
Christmas, with its delightful associations and 
holy memories ; and Easter, best and brightest 
of all, when peace and good-will are renewed 
to men ; yet they are only holidays in remem¬ 
brance of the better days long ago; of that day 
when, in the forest, a little band of pilgrims 
knelt on the green sod and oftered up thanks 
to God for all liis mercies unto them; and I 
think the voice of their praise was far sweeter 
in His ear than many a Te Deum that has as¬ 
cended since then from the grand cathedrals of 
the Avorld ; of that other day when Christ was 
born in Bethlehem of Judea ; and of that day, 
long afterwards, when, after long-suffering and 
death, for our sakes, he rose again.” 

“Ah, Buthie, can you call any days better 
than the anniversary of days like these?” 

“Yes. The days themselves were better: 
When all the toils and privations were under¬ 
gone ; when the lessons were learned and the 
deeds done that made our country what it is to¬ 
day ; when living and loving were synonymous 
with prayer and work; and it is in such a sense 
that I say we may make every day a holiday. 
It is when we give uj) the idea of self and give 
ourseZves up to work for others; when we fol¬ 
low the example of our blessed Lord, and live 
as He would have us to live; then it is that 
life seems changed for us to one long holiday, 
rich in blessings and rich in promise. These 
quiet days, filled with labor and thought, and 
so full, dear friend, of the real sunshine and 
bloom of life; these days ever are baptized 
anew, with God’s spirit of love, and tenderness, 
and patience, and so they become to us the real 
holidays of life! From these we shall awake, 
as the little exultant children will awake at 
the first dawn of the morning, to a new day 
called the Hereafter, where the sum of all days, 
well-spent here, will be but the sweet beginning 
of one long holiday, spent in praising Him who 
has so loved us.” 


TOUCHING BEFLECTION. 

It is an exquisite and beautiful thing in our 
nature, that when the heart is touched and 
softened by some tranquil happiness or affec¬ 
tionate feeling, the memory of the dead comes 
over it most powerfully and irresistibly. It 
would seem almost as though our better thoughts 
and sympathies were charms, in virtue of which 
the soul is enabled to hold some vague and 
mysterious intercourse with the spirits of those 
whom we dearly loved in life ! Alas, how often 
and how long may those patient angels hover 
above us, watching for the spell wliich is so 
seldom uttered, and so soon forgotten! 


LAST SUMMER CAMPAIGN OF 
THE LEECH FAMILYL 

BY J. N. THOMAS. 

I. 

“Well, Fred, where shall we go to spend 
this summer?” 

Fred Leech sat reading the evening paper, 
and for the space of two minutes he seemed to 
take no notice of his wife’s question: but at 
length, without looking up, he replied: “Go 
out into the woods and camp, I guess; we’ve ' 
visited all our relations, even to the third 
cousins, and I know of no place where we 
could hope to be welcomed.” 

“Suppose we pay Uncle Eeynolds another 
visit ?” continued Mrs. Leech. “ It is now two 
years since we were there, and both uncle and 
aunt then received us with the greatest atten¬ 
tion, and served us with the most abundant hos¬ 
pitality throughout the entire six weeks which 
we stayed.” 

“Yes, I know they seemed the gladdest to 
see us of any of our friends,” replied Fred, lift¬ 
ing his eyes from the newspaper for the first 
time. “ But then Plumb Beach is such an out- 
of-the-way place! You must either take a long, 
round-about railroad ride, and run the risk of 
making a connection at the junction, or spend 
a night at Oldport, and thence take passage in 
a small, inconvenient sloop that makes only 
two trips a week.” 

“I know all that; but after we once get be¬ 
neath that old roof-tree, we are in good quarters 
for the dog-days,” returned his wife. “Uncle 
Reynolds’s farm is one of the most delightful 
in the State, and the Beach is close by. The 
spot combines all the advantages of a seaside 
resort with a quiet country retreat. I say, 
let us go there.” 

“ But how shall we go ?” asked Fred. 

“We went by rail before; supiDose we go by 
the boat, Biis time?” 

“That will be much more exj^ensive, because 
we shall have to stop over night at Oldport, 
and over Sabbath if we take the Monday boat 
—and you know that hotel charges in the city 
are enormous at the present time. We ought 
to take the Monday boat at all events, for I 
have been told that the sailing of the second 
boat is very irregular.” 

“I can tell you how to arrange it,” inter¬ 
posed Miss Amidown, Fred’s niece and ward, 
a miss of seventeen, w’ho apparently had been 
wrapped ui) in a novel which she held in her 
hand, but who in fact had been attentively 
listening to the foregoing conversation. “I 
can tell you how to arrange it, so that we can 
take the Monday boat without any extra ex¬ 
pense. You remember the Lawton girls— 
grandchildren of our neighbor Lawton—who 
visited him some three or four years since. 
They were in hero, occasionally, and I was in 
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there, so we got pretty well acquainted. Their 
widowed mother was living then and accom¬ 
panied them, but she has since died, and they 
are now the wards of a Mr. Pentland, who 
married their mother’s sister. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pentland, though not very stylish, have the 
name of being exceedingly hospitable people; 
and I have heard that their neighbors jocosely 
say of them that they keep a hotel, so nume¬ 
rous are their visitors. We can take the last 
train, on Saturday afternoon, which reaches 
Oldport at four, call directly at Mr. Pentland’s, 
ostensibly to make the Misses Lawton a visit, 
and undoubtedly they will ask us to stay all 
night. The next day will be the Sabbath, and 
of course they will not expect us to depart until 
Monday.” 

“Good! good! Janet! You’ve got an old 
head, I must confess,” exclaimed Mrs. Leech, 
clapping her hands. “ This is Tuesday—we ’ll 
start next Saturday.” 

Fred resumed his newspaper without a word, 
and his silence being regarded as a tacit assent 
to the plan, his better half set about making 
preparations for the trip. 

For the previous ten or twelve years the 
Leech family had passed their summers away 
from their city home, sometimes at the popular 
watering-x3laces, but oftener at quiet little re¬ 
treats in the country or on the seaside. Leech 
had always denominated these excursions 
“campaigns,” from the fact that, by the prac¬ 
tice of a little strategy, he and his family had 
enjoyed their benefits with but slight drafts upon 
his pocket-book. He generally managed to se¬ 
cure free tickets on the railroads and steamers, 
and sometimes the whole family passed as 
“dead-heads” at the hotels. But they usually 
sought some romantic retreat in the country, 
where an old acquaintance or distant relative 
chanced to reside, and, under the pretence of 
making a visit, they i^assed the heated term 
and departed, leaving their host and hostess 
more than twice glad. 

In bidding adieu to their friends on such oc¬ 
casions, Mr. and Mrs. Leech both made a great 
show of hospitality. Fred would remark, as 
he stood toying with his beaver: “I will not 
insult you with an ofter of money, but if you 
will make us a visit, we shall be but too hapijy 
to make you all a i:)artial return for your many 
kind attentions.” 

Our hero’s income was rather small for a 
would-be stylish man, and, having a strong 
aversion to any stated labor, he resorted to a 
great deal of innocent chicanery in order to 
make both ends meet. Notwithstanding this, 
however, he desired Mrs. Leech to dress in 
good taste, and to keep pace with the ladies of 
her clique ; but husband and ^vife always prac¬ 
tised the strictest economy wherever it would 
not detract from their reputation as “fashion¬ 
able people.” Besides, Fred had plenty of as¬ 
surance, and, through a studied ingenuousness. 


his presumptuous advances were generally re¬ 
warded with tolerable success. 

His household consisted of a wife and one 
daughter, some ten years of age, and his ward 
already introduced. Miss Amidown’s estate 
was ample, and for her board and the care of her 
investments, Fred had never hesitated to make 
liberal charges. 

On the day fixed for their departure, the only 
servant was dismissed, the house closed, and 
the whole family set out for Plumb Beach, via 
Oldport. Late in the afternoon a hackman set 
them and their three trunks down at the door 
of Mr. Pentland’s residence. Mrs. Leech rang 
the bell loudly while Fred was disputing with 
the driver about his fare. But no one re¬ 
sponded. She rang again, when a servant in 
the next tenement came to the door and in¬ 
formed her that Mr. Pentland and family had 
gone into the country to spend the summer. 
Leech’s countenance fell, and he began to 
squeeze his not over full iiocket-book; then he 
looked at his wife and ward, and from one to 
the other for several seconds. 

“Fred, don’t stand there like a great fool, 
but call tliat carriage back—we must go some¬ 
where,” exclaimed Mrs. Leech, with a savage 
flourish of her sunshade. 

“No use to call that driver,” returned Fred, 
quickly. “I didn’t pay him half what he 
asked, and he’s gone off swearing.” 

“Then go down street and find another; we 
can’t stand here in the hot sun all day,” com¬ 
manded Mrs. Leech, in a still more excited 
manner. 

The obedient husband darted down the street, 
and in a few moments returned with another 
hack. In the meantime his wife and the two 
misses had taken seats on the trunks. 

“This is an ill-mannered neighborhood, I 
must confess,” said Mrs. Leech, in rather a 
loud tone, as her lord advanced. “I should 
think they might invite us in Avhile we were 
waiting.” 

In a few moments the whole party were 
seated in the carriage, and the luggage safely 
dei^osited behind. 

“Drive to a good second-class hotel,” Avhis- 
pered Leech to the hackman as they started. 

“Plow provoking that they were not at 
home,” said Mrs. Leech, still sulky over the 
interruiition to her plans. 

“Strange! I never knew the Lawton girls 
to go anywhere except to their grandfather’s,” 
chimed in Janet Amidown, si^eaking rather 
with the view of x^acifying her aunt, than from 
any knowledge of the facts in the x'>remises, re¬ 
membering that she herself had suggested the 
plan which her guardians were now attempting 
to carry out. 

“I supx^ose they have a perfect right to go 
where and when they x^lease, ” interposed Fred; 
“and we must make the best of this aft'.iir. 
AVe have no acquaintances here, and there is 
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no hotel in this city where I could reasonably 
hope that my coin 2 )any would bo considered a 
sufficient remuneration for my board and lodg¬ 
ing, to say nothing of my family.'^ It will be 
quite an item for us to stox^ until Monday at a 
second-class hotel even; but we must keeiD our 
eyes oi^en in the future.” 

Mrs. Leech recovered sufficient good nature 
to laugh at her husband’s x)leasantry, although 
it was but the rei)etitiou of an old joke of his. 


II. 

At nine o’clock iSIonday morning the Leech 
family embarked in the Betsy Jane^ a small 
sloo]), for Plumb Beach. The craft was calcu¬ 
lated only for freighting, and had but x^oor 
conveniences for travellers. But the cax^tain 
frequently carried x^assengers, who were always 
given to understand, when they came on board, 
that they must x>ut iq) with such arrangements 
as the vessel contained. This left them no 
ground for fault-finding. 

The day was an unxu’opitious one. The July 
sun poured down with almost troxncal heat, 
and the light breeze blew in the wrong direc¬ 
tion. The cabin was so small and close that 
the x)arty were obliged to remain on deck for 
the most of the time. Miss Araidown feared 
her comx^lexion would be ruined forever. Mrs. 
Leech, with much imxmtience, kex^t asking the 
cax)tain if there was no way of getting along 
faster. Fred crawled into the coolest corner 
he could find, and vainly tried to catch a nax); 
and Bertha was covered with tar before they 
had gone five miles. 

The thirty miles were not accomx^lished until 
nearly sunset; and the x^^-rty not having x^ro- 
vided themselves with much x^i’ovision, were 
half famished long before they landed. ‘When 
they reached the dock, they found that they 
were still a mile from Uncle Beynolds’s house. 
After a half hour spent in wandering about the 
little hamlet at the landing, Fred succeeded in 
securing the services of a colored man with an 
old worn-out horse and lumber wagon, to drive 
his family to their destination. 

“Golly, sah, can’t carry all dat truck,” ex¬ 
claimed Sambo, surveying the three trunks. 

“Then you must come right back after it,” 
rexfiied Fred. 

“All right, sah; but I must hab another 
shilling,” rejoined the darkey. 

Soon after sunset the rickety vehicle stox^XJed 
at a neat-looking farm-house, which Sambo 
declared to be Goodw'in Beynolds’s x^lace. Fred 
and his wife looked at the darkey doubtfully, 
for the dwelling was fitted iq) with a great deal 
of taste, instead of x>resenting the dilaxjidated 
exterior which had annoyed them not a little 
during their former visit. Sambo, however, ex- 
X)lained that the old gentleman had “repaired 
ux) things” the year before, and now had the 
name of keex^ing the best house on the beach. 


“Look there!” said Mrs. Leech, x^ointing to 
the door, after the party had x^assed through 
the gate. 

Fred responded by reading aloud, from a 
sign-board neatly x^ainted in large letters— 


SUMMER BOARDERS 

ACCOMMODATED ON THE MOST FAVORABLE 
TERMS. 

BY GOODWIN KEYNOLDS. 


“Good land!” exclaimed Mrs. Leech, in an 
undertone, x^ausing as if to admire some rich 
flowers beside the walk. “Good land! we’ve 
been here two summers and made ourselves 
very much at home, and it is not likely that 
Mr. Beynolds, although his wife is only a great 
aunt of mine, wull have the ‘ cheek’ to regard 
us in any other light than that of visitors. Go 
ahead, Fred, and keex) on a good face.” 

They were very kindly received, and were 
soon established in two of the best rooms in 
the house. Being in advance of the general 
tide of summer travellers, they were the only 
visitors for iq^wards of a week. 

It is not our x>^ii’Pose to follow the family 
through all their experiences for the succeeding 
six weeks. Suffice it to say that they were 
treated with the most marked attention during 
the whole time. AYhen the house was crowded 
with paying boarders, the Leeches were not sub¬ 
jected to the slightest inconvenience; nor had 
a single word ever been dropx3ed by host or 
hostess in regard to terms, etc. 

On the morning ti:xed for their departure, 
they all rex:)eatedly exxn'essed themselves under 
the greatest obligations to Uncle and Aunt 
Beynolds. As the three ladies stood in the 
front hall, all bonneted for their ride to the 
dex^ot, Mrs. Leech gave Aunt Beynolds a very 
X)ressing invitation to come and make them a 
visit, well knowing that the old lady would 
probably never get so far away from her rural 
retreat. The same invitation was rex^eated to 
the old gentleman. Fred, after helx^ing the 
hired man load the trunks, envelox)ed himself 
in a clean linen wrapper, stepx^ed into the little 
office and lighted a cigar. Then throvung his 
head back vdth a very self-comx^lacent air, he 
exclaimed:— 

“ Well, uncle, you must not forget us. 'When 
you get through harvesting, just drox:> down 
and give us a call. I shall be hax^x^y to show 
you around our beautiful city. But Dick is all 
ready for us to get in, and I must bid you good- 
by”—and he reached out his delicate hand for 
a cordial shake. 

“But, Mr. Leech, here’s a little matter for 
your attention before you go,” said the host, 
opening his desk and taking out a folded x^aper. 

Fred ox^ened it in astonishment. It was a 
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■bill for six weeks’ board of bimself and family, 
at twenty dollars i^er week. 

“ Oil, I didn’t expect this!” exclaimed Leech, 
as soon as he could speak; “relations, you 
know—thought I was making a visit.” 

“Can’t help that—you saw the sign when 
you came, and must know that I iiay a license 
for keeping a hotel. You and your family have 
occupied rooms which I could have let, over 
and over again, to parties who were obliged to 
seek accommodations elsewhere. But I have 
been easy with you, and have charged you only 
five dollars per individual, when my regular 
price is seven.” 

It was a delicate matter, and Fred had too 
much pride to parley. Besides, he saw at a 
glance the justness of the demand ; so he reluc¬ 
tantly drew his iiocket-book and paid the bill. 
He winced perceptibly as he ran his eye over 
the few “greenbacks” remaining, on noting 
that he had barely enough money left to reach 
home. 

After they had started, Fred told his wife 
how matters had ended. She was highly in¬ 
dignant, at first, and wanted to return and give 
the old lady a piece of her mind. Mrs. Leech 
desired to tndt her great aunt with the fact that 
■her (Mrs. Leech’s) grandmother had more than 
half supported her previous to her marriage to 
Mr. Eeynolds; but Fred declared that there was 
but just time enough to get to the cars, and she 
finally cooled down. However, she vowed 
repeatedly that she would “never go there 
again.” 

The party had to travel all night. ‘When 
within only a few miles of Oldport, on the day 
following, an accident hai^pened to the engine, 
which so delayed the train that they did not 
reach that place in time to make a connection 
with the last train for their own city. It was 
Saturday night, and they were compelled to 
remain in Oldport until Monday morning. 

Miss Amidown suggested that perhaps the 
Msses Lawton had returned, in which case the 
party would not be obliged to go to a hotel. 
Mrs. Leech declared that Fred must go and 
call on them, and so play his cards as to secure 
an invitation to make them a visit. So Fred 
started off at once. In the mean time the rest 
of the party remained at the sitting-room of the 
depot to await results. 

The Lawton girls, as well as their guardians, 
had returned the previous week.- Mrs. Pent- 
land was immediately informed by the neigh¬ 
bor in the next tenement of the visit she had 
lost during her absence. The neighbor also 
gave her the names and residence of the party, 
according to the request of Mrs. Leech, who 
declared she had been “entreated” to call there 
by Mr. and Mrs. Lawton. A brief note to Mr. 
Lawton brought a hasty rei)ly from the old 
gentleman, with a not very poetical description 
of the character of the Leeches, and an indig¬ 
nant denial of the assertion that he had ever 


urged such impudent people to impose upon 
his friends. The Misses Lawton also declared 
that they had but a very faint recollection of 
this family, and that they had no desire what¬ 
ever to renew the acquaintance. 

■When Fred rang the bell, it chanced that 
Mr. Pentland was in the hall, he liaving just 
come in from his office. So he quickly opened 
the door. Fred bowed very obsequiously. 

“Mr. Pentland, I believe?” said Fred, with 
another bow. 

“Yes,” Mr. P. returned, measuring his visitor 
with a cimous eye. “ Will you walk in, sir?” 

“Certainly, certainly; you really seem like 
an old friend,” and Fred assumed a still more 
patronizing manner. 

“Whom have I the honor of addressing?” 
asked Mr. Pentland. 

“My name is Leech; I reside near Mr. Law- 
ton, in W-.” 

Fred was shown into a i^lain, neatly-furnished 
parlor, for the Pentlands made no pretensions 
to being stylish people. 

“ Thank you, thank you,” said Leech, taking 
the proffered seat. “The Misses Lawton live 
with you, I believe?” 

“Yes, my wife has two nieces of that name 
who are now boarding with us,” Pentland re¬ 
turned, preparing himself for a hand-to-hand 
engagement with his visitor. 

“ The dear girls! Are they well ?” 

“Yes; but they have just returned from 
their summer vacation, and are somewhat fa¬ 
tigued with their journey.” 

“Ah, just so ! It’s pleasant to go into the 
country and it’s pleasant to come back again. 
I ’m returning with my family—left them at 
the depot; but find that I cannot proceed far¬ 
ther until Monday; rather provoking. But, as 
I .should have stated before, we called here a 
few weeks since and found your house closed. 
My wife and niece were greatly disappointed, 
for Mr. Lawton charged us to call, at all events, 
declaring that the girls would be delighted to 
see Janet.” 

“Eeally, I have not heard them speak j)ar- 
ticularly of any acquaintance in W-— except 
their grandfather’s immediate family,” re¬ 
turned Mr. Pentland, in a decided tone. 

“Oh, my good sir, the acquaintance was 
formed some three or four years since ; but I 
am sure the Misses Lawton will recognize Janet 
as soon as they see her. They are darling good 
girls, and we are very anxious that our niece 
should keep up the acquaintance. '\Ye shall 
remain in the city until Monday, and we i)ro- 
pose to make you a little visit.” 

Fred had risen and seized his host very 
warmly by the hand; but the latter saw through 
the flimsy subterfuge of his visitor’s obsequi¬ 
ousness, and quickly replied :— 

“Indeed, sir, it would not be convenient to 
receive even a call from your family at x^re- 
sent.” 
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“I’m sorry, sir, very sorry; but bope to 
have the pleasure at some future day. Shall 
be pleased to see you at our place any time,” 
Pulling out his watch, and determining to re¬ 
tire “game,” Fred added, as he moved towards 
the hall: “But I must go, as we are all to take 
tea with friends up town at six, and it is now 
half-past five. Good-day, sir.” 

“Good-day, sir,” responded Mr. Pentland, 
laughing in his sleeve at Leech’s ill-concealed 
chagrin. 

The Leeches did take tea “up town” that 
evening—at a second-class hotel, however—^but 
I suppose the retainers of the establishment 
were “friends” to him for the time being. But 
Fred was in a little better humor on the follow¬ 
ing Monday morning, after securing free passes 
for the whole party on the “home stretch.” 
Notwithstanding, on reaching his domicil, he 
informed Mrs. Leech that she might make up 
her mind to spend the heated term at home 
hereafter, as this should be their last summer 
campaign unless there was some great change 
in the disposition of their country friends, or 
some unlooked-for addition to his income. 


MY WEALTH. 

BY MRS. ELLA CALDWELL MORSE. 

Some count their wealth in golden dust, 
’ In mansion proud and fine, 

In waving fields of yellow grain— 

{ Not so do I count mine. 

‘ Not much have I of golden coin, 

No palace proud and tall; 

Yet, God has given me so much 
I cannot count it all. 

Some pass me by in haughty scorn, 

In velvet robes and lace; 

For all the tinsel show of wealth 
I would not take their place. 

I have no gold, yet I have wealth ; 

^ I gladly work all day; 

While round my lowly cottage door 
I see my child at play. 

Her soft arms fondly round me clasped, 
Love beaming in her eye 

I would not give one waxen touch 
For all that gold can buy. 

I smooth her long and shining hair 
In rippling, silken fold. 

Each golden coil is more to me 
Than all your sordid gold. 

God gives his children different gifts 
We mortals know not why; 

The richest lady in the land 
Is not more blest than I. 

I am content to work, to strive. 

To struggle and endure; 

For oh j with this rich gift of Son 
I never can feel poor. 


Mere bashfulness without merit is awkward; 
and merit without modesty insolent; but mo¬ 
dest merit has a double claim to acceptance, 
and generally meets with as many patrons as 
beholders.—H ughes. 


GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS. 

BY METTA VICTORIA VICTOR. 

“You need not trouble yourself to put away 
that duster, Mollie.” 

“ Why, auntie? I’ve finished the rooms.” 

“ Oh, you’ve dusted the piano, have you?” 

“ Yes, auntie. Didn’t you see me dusting it?” 

“I did see you,” with cutting sarcasm. 
“Look at those hind legs!” 

Mollie looked at the “hind legs” of the mu¬ 
sical quadrujied with a guilty consciousness 
that she had forgotten them ; her face was red 
as she polished the rosewood members, both 
with stooping and with shame to think that she 
should be criticized in the presence of a 'vdsitor. 
As to the criticism, she was accustomed to that; 
a continual stream of censure poured in at one 
ear and out at the other, until the story of her 
heedlessness and her worthlessness scarcely 
rippled the surface of her thought, so accus¬ 
tomed was she to the sound. But to hear it 
before dear Aunt Meredith, whom she wished 
should think well of her, gave it a sharper 
meaning. The more she felt it, however, the 
less she appeared to care for it, and she went 
out of the parlor humming a song, and tossing 
her curls from her rosy face with a jaunty sort 
of grace peculiar to her. 

Stephen Meredith, her forty-second cousin, 
who met her in the hall, with the old red silk 
duster still in her hand, thought he had never 
seen her looking so pretty. It was a warm 
morning, and three hours of exercise had opened 
the roses in her cheeks and made the silken 
rings about her temples and ears curl up in the 
most bemtehing w'ay; her little white afiron, 
with pockets, and blue cambric dress, made her 
look like a morning-glory; then, the expression 
of the countenance was spirited—when she 
was a little girl it would have been called 
“naughty”—for since closing the door she had 
allowed the inward disturbance to break out. 

“Are you ready for that ride, yet, Mollie? 
The horses have been saddled this half hour.” 

“No, Stephen, not quite. I’ve hurried until 
I am as warm as buttered toast, and look like 
it, too, I expect. Aunt Garcia knows I wish to 
ride, and so she has set me as many tasks as 
she could think of. I’ve made a custard for 
dinner, a sponge-cake for tea, tidied the store- 
closet, i)ut my room in order, arranged fresh 
flowers in the vases, dusted the whole first 
floor, fed the canary, practised my new music 
half an hour, put away the clothes which were 
ironed yesterday—and I don’t know what else 
she ’ll remember is awaiting my attention, be¬ 
fore I can don my riding-dress and get away. 
I hate work! Yes, I do! I hate it as much as 
Aunt Garcia loves it—and that is saying a good 
deal.” 

“Oh, bother the tea-cake and the flummery ! 
you need not have stopped to do those, Mollie.” 

But Mollie was wise already in the matter of 
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men’s appetites, and she knew that when it 
came meal time Stephen would change his 
mind, as to this; besides, when she had Aunt 
Meredith for a guest, no trouble must be spared 
in doing her honor. 

The fact is, Mollie did not hate work (though 
she had slighted the piano legs and left the nut¬ 
meg out of her custard), but she loved other 
things more. A thousand voices were calling 
her out-of-doors; the light wind, the scent of 
the roses, the blue sky, the hard, smooth road, 
just damp enough from last night’s shower to 
place it in perfect condition, the sun, the sha¬ 
dow, the distant woods, and, most powerful of 
all, her Cousin Stephen. She was young, and 
took to enjoyment like a duck to water. She 
had not fully learned that long, hard lesson, in 
which Aunt Garcia was so perfect, that plea¬ 
sure must wait on duty. 

“I’ll be ready in ten minutes, Stephen, so 
you can bring the horses round.” But before 
she had reached the toi:> stair in her ascent to 
her room, her aunt api)eared at the landing, 
calling out:— 

“About those pillow-cases, Mollie? You 
know I expect the Griswolds here to-night. I 
want you to put on the worked linen ruffles, 
the new ones, and fresh linen on the bed in the 
back square room, and tidy everything up. Do 
it well, for I don’t expect to get up stairs to¬ 
day to look after you.” 

“There’s a full hour gone,” murmured Mol¬ 
lie. “I’m not going to be cheated out of my 
ride. I ’ll attend to the room when I get back, 
before I dress for dinner. How becoming a 
black velvet hat is to me!” she continued, five 
minutes later, looking in the mirror well pleased 
with her own reflection, and hearing Stephen’s 
voice at the gate, heart and step bounded in 
unison. Hurrah! she was oft', the breeze in 
her hair, the smile on her lip, pies, pudding, 
and pillow-cases so far behind as to be as if 
they were not. 

In the mean time Aunt Garcia returned to the 
parlor, grumbling. “That girl is the torment 
of my life! Like as not she ’ll forget to do 
what I’ve ordered, and here am I, with my 
lame ankle, not fit to go up stairs at all. She 
might be a comfort to me, if she was not so 
heedless and indolent—untidy, too.” 

“‘Girls will be girls,”’ replied Mrs. Mere¬ 
dith. “Don’t expect too much of them, sister 
Garcia. You would not look for undue wisdom 
at sixteen, if you had brought up five, as I 
have.” 

“Thank goodness, I’ve been spared that^'* 
said the unmarried housekeeper. “ One almost 
kills me, and I don’t dare imagine what five 
would do.” 

“ She would be happier if she had them, after 
all,” mused her '^dsitor, thinking of her sister’s 
lonely life, who, having nothing else to make 
an id(pl of, had set up perfection in housework 


as the idol a true woman should struggle to at¬ 
tain to. 

“Mollie appears to me like one of those 
bright, ambitious girls who will make the best 
kind of a wife and mother, when her time 
comes. Of course she is a little heedless at 
her age.” 

“A little! Did you notice that tear in the 
skirt of her dress ? she has worn it in that style 
three mornings. I have not spoken about it, 
for I had a curiosity to see how long it would 
go on.” 

“Stephen seems to take to her,” said'his 
mother, presently. 

“ Men are fools about such things. A pretty 
face is all they can see—until after marriage, 
when they grow critical enough. Stephen 
would find a falling off from our housekeeping 
to 7ie?*s, sister.” 

“I don’t know about that. I remember 
when you a^d I, sister, very much resembled 
poor Mollie. *’ 

“ I!” exclaimed Aunt Garcia, in horror. 

“Yes, you. You used to steal up stairs with 
Miss Porter’s ‘Scottish Chiefs,’ or ‘Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,’ and let the bread burn to cinders.” 

“You ’ve a better memory than I, ’ ’ said Aunt 
Garcia, half offended. 

Her sister laughed, and continued: “But, 
about Stej)hen ; let us not put nonsense in their 
heads before it’s time. Mollie is very young, 
and Stephen, too. I fancy that he likes her 
better than she does him ; that is, although she 
is fond of him, as a relative, and finds his at¬ 
tentions convenient when there are none others 
at hand, he is not her heau ideal. She has read 
too many novels”— 

“The Lord knows where she got ’em, I 
don’t!” murmured Aunt Garcia, in an aside. 

“ To make a hero of my son. He is too good- 
tempered, and merry, and commonplace, for a 
hero. Hers is doubtless pale and severe, with 
a high brow and melancholy expression. I 
wish Mrs. Griswold would bring her son, Me- 
lancthon, along, instead of hefr husband. It 
would interest me to observe the effect he would 
produce upon Mollie.” 

“ Is he a nice young man ?” 

How, Mrs. Meredith knew what was the lis¬ 
ter’s conception of a nice young man, and she 
answered, unhesitatingly, that he loas. “He 
would please you very much, sister Garcia.” 

“And perhaps have a good influence'over 
that child.” 

“Quite likely,” answered the other, smiling 
to herself. 

Aunt Garcia Green, having met with a dis¬ 
appointment in her youth, and never having, 
thereafter, a suitable offer of marriage, ha-d 
remained single, an honor and glory to the 
goodly company of spinsters, for she was good- 
looking, and better behaving, independent in 
circumstances, a useful member of society, and 
an accomplished housekeeper. At the dea$h of 
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lier parents slie had come into possession of the 
homestead, a handsome house and small farm, 
on the border of a pretty village, with a few 
thousand dollars in money; the brothers being 
thought capable of providing for themselves, 
and her sister being comfortably married, re¬ 
ceiving a comi)aratively small j)ortion of the 
estate. But, a few years later, one of these 
brothers died a bankrupt, and was shortly 
followed to the grave by his wife, a delicate 
woman, unable to resist the shocks of misfor¬ 
tune, who left to Aunt Garcia an unwelcome 
legacy in the shape of a i^retty, wilful, and 
petted child of ten. We say unwelcome, which 
is only partly true; Aunt Garcia’s heart yearned 
towards her ori^han niece; she resolved to be a 
true mother to her; but she had to endure a 
great deal of tribulation after the girl became 
an inmate of her dwelling. Where silence and 
order had reigned came “noise and confusion.” 
Such a chasing of kittens—such an upsetting of 
chairs—such racing on the hall oil-cloth—such 
screams of laughter on the porch—and, fright¬ 
ful to chronicle, such sliding down the ma¬ 
hogany balusters! 

Thus it had been ever since; comfort mixed 
with chaos, heart gladdened and nerves shocked 
—for the aunt did love her affectionate, hand¬ 
some niece, despite her vexatious faults. 

Now, all these troubles were deepening into 
really serious affairs. Mollie was in her seven¬ 
teenth year; dangerously pretty, coquettish, 
changeful, attracting the attention of every 
young man within a dozen miles. Such a 
strange girl, too. One day, merry as the kitten 
she still teased, the next, melancholy, even to 
secret hours of weeping—with “fits and starts” 
of industry, alternating with seasons of heed¬ 
less indolence. Aunt Garcia w^as worried and 
alarmed. ' She had forgotten her own young 
maidenhood—those years Avhen the character 
is forming, and all is fitful and uncertain. She 
had looked forward to sister Meredith’s visit 
as a relief, for that lady had reared a troop of 
girls, and must know all about their freaks and 
inconsistencies. She had expected her to join 
in severe condemnation of careless Mollie; but 
thus far all her complaints had been met with 
the very unsatisfactory assertion, which she 
could not contradict, that “Girls will be Girls.” 

‘i-Certainly, we don’t expect them to be boys,” 
Aunt Garcia had said, on one occasion, a little 
vexed, looking out of the window towards the 
lawn, where Mollie was chasing a great New¬ 
foundland, her hair flying, and her thin dress 
catching on the rose-briers. 

It was the custom of Aunt Meredith to spend 
a month each summer with her sister Green. 
Her own home was in the city, half-a-day’s 
railroad travel away, and this annual visit to 
the old homestead was a green and sunlit si^ot 
in her busy life; for, though a happy woman, 
.she had many cares as the mother of a family. 
She usually brought one of her children with 


her. On this occasion it was Stephen, her eld¬ 
est son, or stepson, rather, for she had married 
a widower with one boy. He had labored 
faithfully for a year as bookkeeper in his fath¬ 
er’s warehouse, and had earned a holiday. To 
see him at Aunt Garcia’s one would think he 
had never done anything useful in his life, 
AYlien he worked, he made a business of it, 
when he idayed, that too, he did with a will, 
for there was nothing of the dreamer in his 
active temperament. “While Mollie, like all 
high-strung and first class girls, had her dreams; 
the maiden fancy has always a tinge of sad¬ 
ness, which causes it to break off’ in its'merri- 
est laughter—it is the first beams, stealing uj)- 
wards, of the sunrise of womanhood. 

Nearly half the pleasant month had fled. As 
yet. Aunt Garcia had had no other visitors ; but 
she daily exiDected them, for, being hospitable, 
and living in the country, with a large, cool 
house, and shaded lawn, with plenty of “ fresh 
eggs and butter,” it is not to be expected that 
she escaped many summer friends. The week 
previous to this day upon which we have begun 
our little account of her affairs, she had si^rained 
her ankle by making a false step on the cellar 
stairs—not a very bad sprain, but one which 
the doctor had counselled her to nurse if she 
wished to avoid long consequences. It was a 
trying season of the year to meet with such an 
accident. She kept but one servant, who, 
though as nearly perfect as four years’ training 
could make her, could not be ex^Dccted to do 
all the nice work of the family at a time when 
the house was full of company. Her duties 
did not extend to keeping the parlors in order, 
making cake or dessert, polishing the silver, 
handling the fine china, nor keeping an eye to 
the linen, etc. Here was a fine chance for Miss 
Mollie to make herself useful, to i^rove her af¬ 
fection for her aunt, and to bring forth tlie 
fruits of her excellent training. Mollie was 
“dreadful” sorry for her auntie’s swollen 
ankle, as she bathed it and caressed it; but she 
was also sorry for her own little self, as she 
reflected upon the work that would come upon 
her just now, when she was having such fun 
with Cousin Stephen. If it had been in the 
winter, when there was no company in the 
house, she would have stewed, and brewed, 
and polished with absolute zest, but now, with 
a gentleman to attend upon her riding, and the 
summer weather so delicious, when one had 
nothing to do, and so hot when one had to .ex¬ 
ert one’s self. 

She had got along tolerably, and been scolded, 
almost to despair, by Aunt Garcia, who, when 
she had done her very best, was sure to sur¬ 
prise her with news of some important affair 
neglected; and now, on this morning, at last 
she was off for a good long ride over the shadf>wy 
forest roads with Cousin Stephen. 

And a good long ride they made of it! ^Yhon 
they returned, a little warm and weary, through 
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tlie midday sun, dinner was on the tai)le, the 
mistress ha\'ing waited as long as she thought 
proper, and the two ladies were nearly through 
with the first course. 

Mollie washed her hands and face and sat 
down in her riding-habit. ‘ ‘ Excuse me, auntie; 
we had no idea we were so late. Who dressed 
the salad, auntie ?” a moment later. “ I meant 
to have been home in season to attend to that.” 

“ I was obliged to call ui)on your Aunt Mere¬ 
dith,” severely. “I don’t like to set my guests 
to work. Thank goodness ! my ankle is nearly 
well. I hope soon to bo able to attend to my 
own affairs.” 

“With what is this custard seasoned, niece?” 
after the dessert was served. 

“With—with” — stammered the amateur 
cook, striving to remember—“nothing at all, I 
do believe, auntie.” 

“ That’s what I thought.” 

But Stephen declared it was delicious, and 
gave such a ridiculous account of some peoj^le 
they met on the road that Aunt Garcia was 
compelled to laugh, and the guilty pair re¬ 
treated from the dining-room in triumph. 

“What now?” whispered Stephen, as the 
older ladies came more slowly after. 

“Oh, I must get off this habit, cousin, and 
take a short siesta and dress myself. You take 
a nap on the sitting-room lounge, and I ’ll be 
down in an hour and x>ractise that duet with 
you. I hope the Griswolds won’t dbme to¬ 
night, for I want to go to that little sociable at 
Ella’s, don’t you ? There! I must see to that 
room ! Never mind! I ’ll be down in an hour.” 

An hour thereafter the two were at the 
piano, and in that charming amusement of 
singing duets the time fled so rapidly that 
Mollie was astonished when Aunt Garcia called 
to her from the sitting-room to go and look to 
tlie tea-table, for it was time for the six o’clock 
ti'ain, by which their friends were expected. 

The supper was very nice, with broiled 
chickens and waffles, but Mollie had nothing 
to do with that, except to break a teacup, in 
the china closet, by means of setting it on the 
sugar-bowl cover instead of in its saucer, her 
thoughts being pre-engaged in wishing that she 
might achieve the “sociable,” that evening. 
The friends did not arrive, and she was free to 
go. It is not necessary to tell how she “pret¬ 
tied herself up” in a worked mull muslin with 
a rich blue sash, and flowers in her hair, nor 
what a gay time they experienced at the party. 

She was not aware, until the following morn¬ 
ing, that the Griswolds had arrived by the 
nine o’clock evening train. "When she heard 
it, all the blood in her body rushed into her 
fiice; she stood still, a moment, then flew down 
to Kitty in the kitchen. “Kitty,” she cried, 
“ who showed them to their room?” 

“Fax, ’twas myself. Mrs. Green was that 
tired wid her ankle, she ’sensed herself from 
goin’ Tup stairs. ’Twas two rooms they had, 


sure, for ’twas not the Mr. Griswold at all, but 
his son, a fine young man, as you may say. I 
give him the hall bedroom, accordin’ to inis- 
thress’s orders, and the back square room to the 
leddy.” 

“ Did you go in and fix it up, Kitty ?” 

“ Fax, I didn’t, then. Miss Green said you 
had put everythin’ in order, so I just hands 
her the candle, for I was a-carryin’ the young 
gintleman’s portmanteau, and he was waitin’. 
It was late—twelve o’clock, and I was sleepy, 
be sure.” 

Mollie took her place at the breakfast table, 
almost pale, and with a great effort to conceal 
the guilt in her heart. She was late, having 
overslept herself in consequence of the “socia¬ 
ble,” and had no time to seek out Mrs. Gris¬ 
wold in advance and apologize, for that lady 
was already in the breakfast-room. 

Mrs. Griswold was one of the very punctil¬ 
ious, very particular kind. Mollie had always 
stood in awe of her. This morning she could 
hardly give her befitting greeting, and her eyes 
fell as she was introduced to Mr. Melaucthon 
Griswold, a slender young man, with a pale 
face and dark eyes, dressed with utmost nicety, 
and with as much starch in his manners as his 
linen. 

“I trust you rested well?” said the hostess, 
to the lady. 

“Thank you—as well as—as could be ex¬ 
pected,” a little stiffly. 

“ Ah! does travelling by rail make you nerv¬ 
ous? You must have been greatly fatigued— 
it was so late,” murmured Aunt Garcia, be¬ 
nignly seasoning the coffee with richest cream. 

Mollie shuddered in her shoes. 

“ As well as could be expected—without pil¬ 
low-cases, without sheets,” she completed the 
sentence mentally* '' 

Suddenly her aunt looked sharply at her. 
She had an instinctive ai^prehension of the 
state of affairs. “Niece, is it possible! Did 
you neglect to arrange Mrs. Griswold’s room?” 

“Oh, auntie! I forgot it entirely until night; 
and then, as I supposed she was not coming, I 
thought it would make no difference until to¬ 
day.” 

Never had her aunt’s face worn such an ex- 
l^ression of horror mingled with disj^leasure. 
It was too much for poor Mollie, who burst 
into tears and retreated from the room. 

“Why did you not call Kitty?” asked the 
hostess of her visitor. 

“I did not wish to disturb you; I Imew it 
would vex you, and you were so lame. I got 
along very well, very well, indeed. It was so 
warm a night, I slept on the counterpane,” 
still with an injured air. 

“Shocking {’’murmured Aunt Garcia. “That 
girl 'wdll be the death of me! The girls of to¬ 
day are worthless creatures. Let me warn 
you, Mr. Griswold, not to marry.” 

That grave-looking young gentleman, who 
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liad been eating very heartily, and thinking 
very fast, at the same time, about Aunt Gar¬ 
cia’s money and her niece’s red cheeks and 
bright eyes, shook his head and smiled pen¬ 
sively. It was evident that it would require a 
very meritorious young lady to be worthy of 
his selection; so thought Stephen, who was 
blazing inwardly with contempt of him, and 
burning also to get away and comfort Mollie, 
quite to the neglect of his breakfast. 

“Girls will be girls,” said good Mrs. Mere¬ 
dith, soothingly. “Sister, do you remember 
the time, when you was about Mollie’s age, 
that mother invited the minister to dinner?” 

“I wouldn’t tell that!” said Aunt Garcia, 
coloring. 

“ In those i3rimitive days we did the most of 
our own cooking. Mother intrusted the rice- 
pudding and the bread-sauce to you; and, 
as you had the ‘ Mysteries of Udolpho’ behind 
the pantry door, open at the most thrilling 
chapter, you put a half-pound of salt and tea¬ 
spoonful of sugar in the pudding, and seasoned 
the bread-sauce with rose-water.” 

‘'‘Good for Aunt Garcia!” cried Stephen, de¬ 
lighted—he only regretted that Mollie was not 
present to hear this reminiscence of the early 
days of a noted housekeeper. 

Miss Green frowned a little, but finally 
laughed with the rest. However, the reist of 
the day and the week following was a time of 
trials. Something was the matter with Mollie. 
She grew more heedless every day; her aunt’s 
ankle grew worse from over-exertion in trying 
to make up for her deputy’s short-comings. 
She might as well have tried to make a hum¬ 
ming bird useful, as that child 1 Everything 
she did was a blunder—it was better she should 
do nothing. 

^et Mollie felt reproof severely, and cried a 
good deal, out in the orchard, or up in her own 
room. In fact, it almost killed her to have her 
aunt reprove her in the presence of Mr. Gris¬ 
wold, junior. That irreproachable person, 
whom his mother called “Mella,” and who 
was such a pattern of goodness as put poor 
Stephen to the blush, was, mentally, in a state 
of as much disquietude as was possible to his 
languid temperament. He wanted a wife—he 
Avanted Mollie Green, because she Avas so liand- 
some, and would be heir to such a respectable 
property. It would be a nice thing to haA-e 
a settled place in this old homestead, and an 
Aunt Garcia to make him comfortable, to Avait 
upon him, and get up the right kind of things 
for his dinner. But if this young lady were 
really so wilful, and high-temi)ered, and dis¬ 
orderly, and such a poor cook—ah! ah! he must 
deliberate. Wliile he deliberated, two other 
persons Avere frightfully miserable. The first 
was Stephen, who, now that he had a rival in 
the field, suddenly discovered that he Avould 
marry Mollie—if he could get her—if she did 


not knoAv hoAv to boil a potato, and tore her 
frocks CA’^ery day of her life. 

But he could not get her. Of this he Avas 
convinced, and it Avas this Avhich caused his 
misery. Yes, strange as it may seem, the 
young girl had fiillen in love Avith that chilly 
and sublime youth who regarded her AAuth such 
calm judgment while Aveighing the i^ros and 
cons of her case. As ignorant of human na¬ 
ture as of e\’erything else useful, Mollie made 
him her hero, directly she met his dark eyes 
and noticed the reflective manner in which Ive 
read the morning jiaper. No doubt he aa’OS 
profoundly learned and Avise, and Avould con¬ 
demn her girlish follies in toto ! No doubt Im 
looked doAvn upon her in calm disdain from the 
height of his superiority. He Avas so different 
from dear cousin Stephen, Avho didn’t care hoAV 
bad she Avas, and who joined her in all her 
mischief. Stephen was a dear, darling, good 
felloAV, but she could not look up to him, she 
could not reverence him; and so she took to 
“reA^erencing,” with all her might, the neat 
parcel of selfishness, Avhose talents must haA’e 
been mainly of the mathematical kind, since 
he spent the most of his time in calculating 
the chances. 

Mrs. Meredith Avas the only one in the house 
Avho understood all hearts. Aunt Garcia Avas 
immensely pleased Avith Mr. GrisAvold, AAdio 
didn’t talk about horses, nor leaA*e his gloA^es 
on the parlor table, nor tease the cat—so pleased 
with him, that prudence finally A\diispered to 
her that if she desired him to favor Mollie, she 
must not expatiate so freely ui^on the child’s 
faults in his presence. And from that time she 
confined her lectures to one auditor. 

Mrs. Meredith saAV all the by-play. She 
pitied Stephen, and she did not Avant Mollie to 
choose a man like GrisAA^old, for Avhom she had 
almost an aversion; but she suaa', also, that, 
for the present, the girl Avas infatuated. The 
month of her visit was expiring; she must 
take Stephen away, leaving the field entirely 
to his rival. The result was evident. Mollie 
would be led into an engagement to a man in 
no way fitted to make the hai^piness of one of 
her impulsiA^e and ardent temperament, by the 
influence of a crafty mother, a foolish aunt, and 
her OAvn romantic imagination. 

There Avas nothing she could do to change 
the course of eA^ents, and she packed her trunks 
on the afternoon of the thirty-first of July Avitli 
a feeling akin to despondency. Stephen Av^l 3 
off taking a farewell ramble Avdth Mollie. Mr. 
Griswold was on the parlor sofa Avith a book— 
“studious,” Mollie thought him, “lazy,” Mrs. 
Meredith knew him. 

Mollie had not cared for the ramble, but her 
cousin had urged it, and now they Avere off*, 
along the meadoAA', in the edge of the Avood, 
finally stopping to rest on the big log by the 
brook. 
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“To-morrow I shall he in the dusty city 
again.” 

“ Its too had! Why can’t you stay through 
August, cousin?” 

“Because father must take his holiday. 
Tliere’s a great deal of work to he done in that 
warehouse, Mollie; hut then it pays well.” 

She was not interested in its paying; at that 
time it seemed to her that it would he a glory 
to confer whatever riches might he hers through 
the kindness of Aunt Garcia, on some deserv¬ 
ing and industrious poor young gentleman, like 
that one at home on the parlor sofa. 

It is queer how things are taken for granted 
in this world. Mr. Griswold was sui)j)osed to 
he a pattern of industry and perseverance, 
tliough no one had ever known of his doing 
anything hut live on his j)arents, who were not 
rich; while Stephen, who was really a hard 
worker, got the credit of being “an idle dog” 
because he played in playtime. 

“Mollie!” 

“ Oh, look at that squirrel I” her comiDanion’s 
voice was trembling, and Mollie, with a wo¬ 
man’s instinct, contrived to see a squirrel, and 
to jump off the log to run after it. 

But Stephen was not to he thwarted; he had 
made up his mind to speak, and it was like 
him not to give up his purpose ; he waited 
until the girl came hack, hut she would not 
resume her seat, so he took her hand by force, 
as they walked along, stopped her and began 
again. 

“Mollie!” 

“Well, cousin, what? I’m in a hurry. 
Auntie said I must he home to see about the 
tea.” 

“ Yes, you ’re very useful at home, I know ; 
and I know you needn’t take such pains to 
call me cousin, for it’s only by marriage, and 
you do it to show me that you don’t mean I 
shall call you anything dearer. O Mollie!” 

“Don’t, don’t!” trying to jduII away her 
hand. 

“But I love you, Mollie.” 

“Nonsense; you’ve no business to say so. 

I ’ll tell Aunt Garcia!” She was embarrassed, 
and did not stop to weigh her words. 

“And you love that stove-pipe, Griswold!” 

“Stove-pipe !” cried Mollie, flaming up ;“who 
ev'er heard of such a thing ? It’s mean in you, 
cousin, to call him names because you are jea¬ 
lous !” 

“I am jealous—I don’t deny it, and I can’t 
help it. He may he a hero to you, Mollie, hut 
he always reminds me of a stove-pii^e in sum- 
sleek and slender, and black, and cold, 
and”— 

“I won’t listen! Let go my hand. 0 Ste¬ 
phen, how hateful and disagreeable you are! 

I ’ll never speak to you again.” 

“Don’t walk so fast. Listen to me a mo¬ 
ment. Do, Mollie,” catching her hand again. 

“ If you marry that fellow you ’ll he miserable. 


He ’ll scold you if the steak is underdone or 
overdone, he ’ll criticize your dress, your man¬ 
ners ; he ’ll make you wait ui^on him, black his 
hoots (figuratively) ; he ’ll live on your means; 
he’ll suck the life out of you, and he won’t 
have heart enough to love you. Don’t marry 
him, Mollie' I don’t ask you to marry me, 
nor love me—hut don’t take him! though I 
adore you; I like your faults the best. I don’t 
care whether you ’re proper or not, and I expect 
to wait on you and make a living for you—not 
you for me. He’s so selfish”— 

“ Selfish !” cried Mollie, succeeding at last in 
jerking her hand away the second time. “ Ste¬ 
phen, I despise you!” and dealing him a smart 
blow on the cheek, she darted past him through 
the orchard, into the house, uj) to her room, to 
have a good cry. 

She had her cry out, and had bathed her 
eyes, and was brushing her hair, preparatory 
to going down to see about the tea-table, when 
she hoard voices in the adjoining room, which 
was Mrs. Griswold’s. She had not the least 
intention of listening, but having heard the 
first few sentences, her girlish curiosity over¬ 
came her scruples ; or, rather, she was so sur¬ 
prised that she thought of nothing, but re¬ 
mained listening in a sort of bewilderment. 

“ She’s been out all the afternoon with that 
wild cousin of hers, and they ’re not back yet. 
I’m glad he’s going away to-morrow,” said 
the voice of the mother. “Really, Mella, you 
are too lazy to reach out and take the apple 
when it’s handed to you. Like as not he ’ll 
coax her into an engagement with him this 
afternoon.” 

“ Not a bit of it, mother. She’s dead in love 
with me. I like to lie still and see her play 
about me, like a fish about a crum of bread. 
Then, I hav’n’t quite made up my mind as to 
the feasibility. She may be her aunt’s heiress, 
or she may not. The old lady makes so many 
comiDlaints against her, I’m afraid she ’ll cut 
her oft’in a huff, some day.” 

“No, Mella, she won’t do that. She likes 
the girl; but these old maids are always com¬ 
plaining.” 

“Good reason, too, I should say. That 
young lady don’t i)romise well for an epicure’s 
wife. That pie we had to-day was detestable.” 

“Well, there’s one thing, Mella. Your fa¬ 
ther ’s tired of providing for you. You must 
chose between two evils—either take a wife 
who can support you, or get into business for 
yourself.” 

The answer to this was an audible sigh, fol¬ 
lowed by—“I guess I prefer the wife, mother. 
Miss Green is as handsome as a picture, and 
after she’s once broken in, will make a very 
good wife, no doubt. But I tell you, I ’ll make 
her toe the mark.” 

Here the visitors went out into the hall, and 
Mollie heard no more. Her cheeks were red 
and her eyes like stars when she came to tea. 
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All traces of emotion had disappeared; she 
made herself so very agreeable to Mrs. Gris¬ 
wold and so brilliantly attractive to her son, 
that Stephen bit his lii^s instead of his bread to 
see it. 

The next morning there was a tear in Mollie’s 
eye when her Aunt Meredith kissed her, but 
she was saucy and defiant to Stephen, laughing 
when he said good-by, and seeming to be in the 
best of spirits at the prospect of getting rid of 
him. 

After the two had gone, she devoted herself 
to the remaining guests. Her aunt no longer 
had reason to complain. She sang for Mr. 
Griswold, she read to him, she brought him 
flowers, she overlooked his muffins and his des¬ 
sert with nil the skill and care of an experienced 
housekeeper. Aunt Garcia was delighted, prais¬ 
ing her as much as she had formerly scolded 
her. Tims, until the visit of the Griswolds 
was likewise dravdng to a close. 

Finally, “Mella” and herself took a walk, 
and sat on the very log where poor Stephen 
had made a goose of himself. Her hero looked 
very romantic, with the shadow of the summer 
boughs falling over his white forehead and 
black hair; he was very condescending, too, 
for a hero, as he said :— 

“You ’re rather young. Miss Green, and have 
the faults of your age; but I admire you very 
much, and, before I take my de^Darture, would 
like to be assured that I have that place in your 
heart which I hope for, and which”— 

“ Will be the means of providing you with a 
home without the exertion of going into busi¬ 
ness. Thank you, Mr. Griswold, but it will 
take so much to break me in, and be so difficult 
to make me toe the mark, that I would advise 
you not to try the experiment. It might be 
harder than earning a living by honest toil.” 

And before he could recover from his amaz^e- 
ment, she was off like a bird. Very glad was 
he, too, to be oft' the next day, for he felt a little 
awkward at the turn affairs had taken. 

Aunt Garcia was considerably disappointed 
to find there was no engagement between the 
young couple, but consoled herself with the 
assurance that there was time enough. 

Time enough, to be sure, but never for that 
engagement. 

Just before Christmas Stephen received a 
little letter from Mollie, with an invitation to 
come out there for the holidays, and a post¬ 
script :— 

“ Mr. Griswold will not be here.” 

He did not know how to take it, so he went 
for an explanation, which he received before he 
returned again to the city. The young girl had 
been thinking and dreaming a good deal the 
past few months, and had built up for herself 
another style of liero, which Stephen, with his 
good temper, playfulness, devotion, ability to 
serve himself and others, his generosity, his 


warm heart, and, dearest of all, his ardent love 
for somebody, very much resembled. 

Somebody to love her, faults and all, was 
what Mollie wanted—and she got her wisln 
Stephen again oftered her his heart for a Christ¬ 
mas present, and she did not again reject it. 

Aunt Garcia opened her eyes in surprise, and 
closed them again in disappointment; but as 
she had no positive reasons for saying nay, she 
was obliged to accept the condition of things, 
with one of Aunt Meredith’s own bits of wis¬ 
dom, namely, that “girls will be girls.” 

“You see, auntie, Steiffien won’t scold when 
I make mistakes.” 

Neither did he; but he and his good mother 
were so patient over the faults of inexperience, 
that, in payment for their generosity, she ex¬ 
erted herself to the utmost to be worthy of it. 
The result was — the nicest, happiest little 
housekeeper that ever made a good fellow com¬ 
fortable; in short, before Aunt Garcia was 
ready to give up the keys, Mollie was fully 
competent to handle them, causing that good 
lady to often remark, in wonder:— 

“I never thought Mollie would turn out so 
well; but I suppose ‘girls will be girls.’ ” 


WARNINGS. 

BY COXSTAXCE BRUOE. 

Ip thou wouldst see thy dreams, like flowers faded, 
Drifting adown life’s cold and sullen tide— 

With not one faintest breath of perfume laded— 
With not one gleam the darkness to divide— 

If thou wouldst stand and watch them darkly 
floating 

Downward, still downward to Death’s sullen 
stream, 

And with clasped hands loud call for their return¬ 
ing— 

If thou wouldst do all this—then dream. 

If thou wouldst see thy hopes like snow-flakes 
melting 

Before life’s blasting Real and its True— 

Would feel each day thy future growing drearer. 
And vainly strive to pierce the dim sky’s hue— 
If thou canst wander in a darkness dreary. 

Alone, unaided, in the night-time grope 
AVithout one murmur or rebellious question— 

If thou canst do all this—then hope. 

If thou wouldst see thine idols, fondly cherished, 
Turning before thy wondering eyes to clay ; 

And when thou knowest them fully to have per¬ 
ished. 

To bow before their empty shrines and pray— 

To pray for patience and submission. 

And yet receive no answer from above. 

And then take up life’s burden and go onward, 

’ AVith heart still calm and brave — then thou 
mayst love. 

But if, with each lost dream, thy heart is saddened, 
And turns upon itself again for peace : 

If every hope that fades makes life seem darker, 
AA^'Mle yet the soul’s wild longings never cease : 
If, when thine earthly idols leave thee lonely. 
Thou canst not careless through this desert rove. 
Nor in the world find aught of joy or pleasure. 
Then thou shouldst never dream, or hope, or love. 
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ABIGAIL SHOUT’S PROTEST. 

BY C. A. C. H. 

I AM Abigail Shout, and this is my testi¬ 
mony. I have been wronged, robbed, cheated, 
defrauded. Not once, or twice, or thrice, but 
scores of times. Not by tradesmen, or beggars, 
or brigands. Not by hotel-keepers, ticket ven¬ 
ders, or the gentlemen who will take you any¬ 
where in the city for one dollar, and then 
charges five. Nor yet by rich relations. 

No, not by any or all of these; that is, it is 
not of these I complain. True, they have each 
a fashion of their own of taking money out of 
your pocket and j)utting it into their own with¬ 
out giving what, to you, seems a fair equiva¬ 
lent ; but you expected that if you had anything 
to do with them, besides, what they take from 
you profits them, and that reconciles you par¬ 
tially, and does not interfere with the laws of 
equilibrium, for you could do the same thing by 
them if you had a mind to be mean enough. 

But all is different in this case. There is not 
the least chance for a tit-for-tat game. The 
parties are respectable and respected. Every¬ 
body looks up to them and envies them, I suj)- 
pose. I know I do— or did. Indeed, so much 
have I stood in awe of them hitherto that, had 
I been brought face to face with one, I should 
not have dared to say my soul was my own; 
and as to writing to one, truly, in my own 
mind, I should have deserved a ticket of ad¬ 
mission to the Asylum for Idiots and Feeble 
Minded Youth for the bare suggestion. But 
all that is passed. There is a point where 
forbearance ceases to be a virtue, and I have 
reached it. Had I the chiefest of these often- 
ders here at my elbow, I am sure I should 
express my sentiments far more freely than I 
am doing now. Not that I am feeling more 
outraged than usual, on the contrary, the ag¬ 
gravation has oftentimes been greater, and of 
course my indignation proportionably greater. 
But I have found a place to strike, a vulnerable 
}X)int in their armor, and to that I put my pop¬ 
gun and fire away, certain of hitting one, per¬ 
haps more of the covey. To have done this 
before, would have been firing in air so far 
{libove me, so unapj)roachable seemed they, and 
oven within reach, what were my puerile wea¬ 
pons against their mail-clad? But now, as 
Paddy says, “I think I have ’em.” 

You see, I am talking of authors—those 
authors who write books for the million and 
adulterate their English with whole pages of 
French, and Latin, and Greek, and I don’t 
know what else, for I don’t know a word of 
either, nor one from another when I see it. 
(Oh, yes, like Gough, I know ^Hgnoramus/* 
and am sure I shall get the term applied to me 
for my confession, but I don’t care.) The 
practice has si)oilt many an otherwise rich 
treat for me, and I doubt not for many another. 
I venture to say that not one in a hundred of 


the whole number who read these books know 
anything of Vhat are called the “dead lan¬ 
guages” (I wish in conscience they toere dead 
and huHed)^ and it makes a delightful break to 
come upon two or three pages of this mum¬ 
mery right at a place where the interest of 
the chapter—iDerhaps of the whole plot—culmi¬ 
nates, or just at the moment when you feel like 
embracing the author for the wonderful assimi¬ 
lation of tastes and feelings with your own 
humble self. I have a distinct recollection of 
a splendid volume from a circulating library 
spinning across the room into the wash-basin 
for no other offence. There was no one pre¬ 
sent, and I was sick and nervous, or I should 
not have done it. Now I only lay the book 
away face downwards, wide open (I know it 
is not the right way, but I don’t care;, it’s good 
enough for that book), and, le'ining back, ask 
languidly for the* smelling-bottle, “I’m very 
tired.” 

But the other day an attendant, who has no 
business to know so much, reversed the book, 
and glancing at a page beginning with “ Ce en 
est que x>as un je homme'* (I quote from me¬ 
mory), smiled back impertinently, as much as 
to say, “I knew it, you’ve come across some¬ 
thing you don’t understand.” So I must con¬ 
trive some other way to conceal my anger and 
chagrin. 

My chiefest consolations under these trials 
is in making a fresh resolution at each recur¬ 
rence, that I will never bay, borrow^ or draw 
from the library, another book containing a line 
of this gibberish that does not in brackets, supple¬ 
ment, or addenda, convert said gibberish into in¬ 
telligible English. I will not be so imposed 
upon. I cannot risk the spoiling of a naturally 
sweet temper for all the pleasure or profit to be 
derived from a perusal of these works. There 
are writers enough, and good ones, too, who 
are exempt from this baneful habit. Hereafter, 
any who take this way to advertise the extent 
and variety’’ of their acquirements, do so under 
my solemn protest, and with the full assurance 
that they will have one the less reader, perhaps 
buyer. (While I think of it, let me ask your 
“reviewer” to state, by a single line, whether 
the book under notice is purely English, or a 
mixture of English, Chinese, and Arabian. 
Any other paper or magazine doing this and 
sending me a marked copy, will be entitled to 
an article from my pen of not more than twenty- 
four columns, and as much less as I please and 
the editors desire.) If this does not answer, 
and my feelings go on gathering intensity and 
force in anything like the ratio of the i)ast two 
years, I shall get up a Mutual Indignation So¬ 
ciety with by-laws adapted solely to the fur¬ 
therance of this plan. 

Ah! I remember, as if it were but yesterday, 
the keenness of the disappointment vdth Avhich 
I stopped at the letter, in the hated hierogly¬ 
phics of Monsieur Heger to IMr. Bronte. That 
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Charlotte’s school devoirs were not translated 
was had enough, hut this was worse. My 
sympathies had heen so aroused, and I had 
k(;pt so close in her wake through all, that the 
dead girl seemed a living, i^alpahle presence, 
wliose hand I might take, and whose ears I 
might reach with words of appreciation and 
j>raise. No line of hers in English escaped me, 
and then to come upon these blank, blind para¬ 
graphs—it throws everything out of harmony 
and me into paroxysms. Did you ever come 
suddenly on a broad river rolling bridgeless 
between you and the particular i^oint you had 
walked miles and miles to reach? Did you 
ever speculate two hours on what you could eat 
if you had it, and when, after much trouble it 
was procured and directions given, and your 
anticipations raised to the highest, go down to 
find that instead of a delicious roast there is a 
tasteless stew—something your stomach would 
never manage in its anaconda-est days ? Do you 
remember how you felt at the end of a certain 
chapter of a certain tale, to be, told that this 
story would be discontinued while the author 
went to the locality (a great way off) to gather 
incidents and et ceteras ? or how sorrow for the 
death of the dear Thackeray was mingled 
largely with disappointment that you would 
never get the rest of Uiat story? Well, all of 
these things are tame compared with the emo¬ 
tions with which I turn over a leaf to find it 
blotted with this foreign diableHe. 

It must be that my stupidity, thus far, has 
saved me from insanity. I think I came very 
near to it, however, when in “ The Minister’s 
Wooing” I fell on that flighty French woman’s 
phrases. I flew to the dictionary, but found no 
relief. I could not go to the minister or the 
doctor, for I feared the sentiments were not— 
exactly—somehow—quite—explainable in Eng¬ 
lish, even in a book, much more that way, The 
minister’s wife was as ignorant as I, and the 
only one I knew who could help me out of the 
difficulty, was in a seminary twelve miles away. 
True, there were, among my acquaintances, 
several who had been graduated at popular in¬ 
stitutions, hut in the interim they had managed 
to graduate so many of their acquirements, that 
their explanations were about as lucid and 
satisfactory as the working out of a dark alge¬ 
braical problem to one who never knew + from 
—. And to this day I find myself wishing that 
I knew the meaning of one of those exi)ressions 
of madame’s; and wondering lohat was that 
proposition of Monsieur Heger’s relative to his 
interesting puinl. 

These “exercises” of B. F.’s in the Breakfast 
Table Talks did not exercise me much, but I do 
think the autocrat would have done a good 
thing to have left them out altogether. 

(Wait! Let me get my breath a little. I 
have criticized him —the raciest, pithiest, witti¬ 
est, most genial and social of all our Avriters— 
the Thackeray of America, with more of his 


playful moods, fewer of his cynical. But I 
couldn’t help it. The truth must be told. He 
is among those who have offended one of the 
little oneSf and I herewith hang the millstone 
about his neck. If he can swim the sea of 
poi)ular favor with such a weight —well, if not, 
he has but to retrace, forsake the error of his 
ways, and he shall be restored to his place in 
my heart, and in the hearts of all his iDeople.) 

I don’t know—not to be too exacting or dio- 
tatorial, I think I will relent so far as to allow 
the use of the phrases found in the back part of 
Webster’s Elementary Spelling Book beginning 
with Ad captandum vulgus, and ending with viva 
voce. These are enough for all intents and i3ur- 
poses, and there is no excuse for any one, who 
knows how to read at all, not being acquainted 
with them. For myself, to give mriters a little 
wider margin for displaying their powers, I 
would not object to including the “ Collection 
of Words, Phrases, and Quotations from For¬ 
eign Languages, ’ * found in the large dictionaries, 
for, thanks to a friend, I have one; but I re¬ 
member that there are hundreds of readers who 
are not so fortunate—intelligent, discriminating 
readers, whose mental natures clamor as loudly 
for the aliment found in good books as their 
|)hysical natures for the literal “staff of life”— 
readers who were not themselves writers only 
because circumstances put the needle or the 
hammer in their hands instead of the pen—renti¬ 
ers whose pre-expressed opinions and criticisms 
on a new production often tally remarkably 
with those standing highest in authority on 
the same subject, in short, thinking readers, 
and all of them, so far as heard from, of one 
mind in regard to having this senseless stuff' 
thrust upon them in lieu of the good honest 
English sentences which would have been so 
much easier and better for all concerned. ■ 

When I unfold a ifiece of fresh print (calico 
I mean), and find running all through it a line 
of discoloration, I take it back to the shopman, 
and silently, with the blandest of faces, spread 
it out before him. “Yes, I see,” he says, bendr 
ing close—to the fabric, not to me. “ It’s not 
much, though; good many folks wouldn’t no¬ 
tice it; material isn’t injured, only a little blot 
in the figure.*' “Just so,” I reply; “but it’s 
damaged. It doesn’t suit me,” and, shoving 
it quietly aside, proceed to select another. Now 
this is i)recisely what I mean to do in the ft>- 
ture with my booksellers. I go in and call for 
a work whose fame is in all the papers, and 
which, from the notices I have read, I have 
come to consider the one altogether desir¬ 
able; but on opening it I find scattered here 
and there a Non c'Stait/* or a “ Je la crois,” 
and by and by a whole page of untranslated 
jargon. There’s a blot in the figure. I shut the 
book, and, choking do^vn my rage and disap¬ 
pointment, inquire for “Baxter’s Saint’s Best,” 
or “Pilgrim’s Progress,” determined to hav-e 
something 1 can understand, and that will help 
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me to put beliind me this haunting adversary, 
this man of sin that is forever bobbing up at 
my elbow when he is least wanted, and when I 
am most ashamed of being seen in his com- 
l>any. Certainly, if, in asking jjardon, it avails 
anything to offer extenuating circumstances, 
to plead the great provocations under which 
the sin was committed, then may I hope for 
mercy, for never was x)Oor creature so oft and 
so sorely tried. 

Then, dear friends, good friends, kind friends, 
who have beeni^ermitted to drink deep draughts 
of the Pyerian waters, consider a little us 
whose lips have but touched the goblet’s rim, 
and who, with thirst all unquenched, stand 
timidly back, willing you should have all, ask¬ 
ing only that in the delicate cups offered us at 
which we may sip—each drop to be transferred 
into a smile or a tear, and brought back as in¬ 
cense to your altars—there be mingled no bitter 
(Jregs. Babes are fed on milk, not meat. 
Give us, who are neither babes nor men, the 
cream of your store—your best, diluted only so 
much as will suit our undeveloj)ed organiza¬ 
tions, and that without adding any nauseous 
oomi^ound. 

It is an injudicious nurse that would force 
lumi^s of fat down the throat of her charge be- 
C4iuse fat is good for her^ forsooth! It may be 
good for her, but can benefit the other only 
through the increased vitality and strength 
which she derives from its use, and which in 
turn is imparted in imperceptible but none the 
loss efficacious doses to the iDatient. 

Give us books, good books, and a good many 
of them. The public is clamorous. But I be¬ 
seech of you let them be English books. Let 
them be books that are intelligent—I do not 
say educated. Unfortunately there are many 
intelligent who are not educated, and, still 
more unfortunately, many educated who are 
not intelligent! I say, let them be books that 
an intelligent reader can understand to the 
minutest line, without any other key to the 
unlocking of the mystery than may be had in 
a thorough understanding of our own legiti¬ 
mate, comprehensive, and beautiful language. 

A popular professor once wrote on the mar¬ 
gin of a pupil’s exercise to this effect: “ Never 
express your own ideas in a foreign language 
unless there are absolutely no words in our 
own that will answer. In that case make some. ’ ’ 
Of course there are maxims and proverbs, say¬ 
ings and saws in various tongues, so fiimiliar 
that he who runs may read; but most of them 
are translated or translatable, and so not to be 
allowed except in cases where the plain Eng¬ 
lish would be inadmissible on the score of its 
vulgarity, which, I am told, is often the case. 

There are others less popular which carry 
their interpretation on their faces so plainly as 
to make it impossible that any be deceived in 
their meaning; but they are a perfect nuisance 
VUL. LXXVI.— 27 


to one who attempts to read aloud on ac¬ 
count of the difficulty of correctly speaking 
them, and an incorrect pronunciation is j^ain- 
ful alike to both reader and hearer. It is a 
poor page that needs them for an ornament, 
and I pronounce them all an unmitigated 
“bother.” 

One of these phrases comes now to my mind 
as being the particular one which my reader 
with a mania for foreign interiDolations has 
doubtless, ere this, repeated as a sneering an¬ 
notation to this protest of mine. Ce monde esi 
X>lein defous."^ Admitted. But here is one just 
as true: Interdum stultus bene loquiter.] What 
will you do with that 1 I know I am likely to 
be laughed at—may get, as exi^ressed in homely 
iffirase, my labor for my pains. But never 
mind. I have not forgotten how Rome was 
saved! Who knows what my feeble cackle 
may avaU? If it banish, in ever so small a 
degree, this blot from the pages designed, not 
for the litei'ati, but for the masses, then shall I 
be well repaid and sure of the thanks of several 
thousands of, at present, exasperated readers. 
At all events I have spoken and cleared my 
conscience. That’s some comfort. If you don’t 
believe it, try it and see. 


LOVE. 

BY EVA M-. 

Oft stretch we arms unto some vain ideal 
Empurpled in our dreams; would clasp it, but, 

Ere we can feel the warm heart beat, ’tis gone, 

And leaveth our mad souls to cry alway 
“ Come hither!” to a dream that never comes. 

And yet the world moves coldly on ; knows not, 
Heeds not if known, how many a weary heart 
Beats to the dull, cold measure of despair. 

Striving with broken wing to leave the vale, 

But to fall back into God’s open arms 
A helpless child. 

So doth fond woman’s heart 
Make idols of her loves that she may kneel 
And worship them, and round each uncouth fault 
Both wrap the shelt’ring mantle of her love; 

Makes vice concealed to more conspicuous grace 
Add lustre new. If he do sin, she cries. 

With.doting love, “To err is human but 
Repentance makes the fault divine; if man 
Ne’er sinned, then yvsis forgiveness never known. 

So blindly dreams she they are gods, and wakes 
To find them—men. * ^^ * * * * 

We never know "what strong links ever bind 
Us to the loved till they are gone ; the tree 
That blooms beneath the sun ne’er ripens fruit 
Till frost shall come, and leaves be fallen; Then 
Naked bough with bonding fruit is clad; 

So live and grow our hearts. Through summer dayj^ 
We sing till autumn comes. Then sigh our hearts; 
For with her fervid rays our summer sun 
Looks down on us. Now blushes on our cheek 
Love’s rich fulfilment, and within our hearts 
Deeper the strain, and mournfully sublime 
Its death-song o’er the grave of buried love. 

* This world is full of fools. 

t Sometimes a fool speaks to the purpose.. 
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A WEEK IN KENNAWHAIR. 

BY MRS. HOPKINSON. 

In the year 1858 a train swept along over 
the Fitchburg Eailroad, bearing, in one of ite 
closely-packed cars, myself, the writer of this 
veritable history. I had ridden from Boston, 
starting in the early morning train, and now, 
as the noon sunshine spread over the dull and 
commonplace scenery, I had grown weary of 
looking from the Tvindow, and had relapsed 
into a novel. 

I was going to Littleton, and expected to 
meet there a party of friends and join them in 
their White Mountain tour. Having been for¬ 
tunate enough at first to obtain a seat by my¬ 
self, I had laid my carpet-bag and travelling 
shawl beside me at the exact angle to suit my 
ideas of neatness and regularity. For know, 
O reader! that I am an unmarried lady, and, 
as young people say, have arrived at a great 
age, being thirty-five last birthday. Whether 
it is that my neatness and preciseness, or, as I 
should call them, my habits of order and regu¬ 
larity, have placed me beyond the hope of ma¬ 
trimony, or whether my small, dark person and 
great black eyes have anything to do with it, I 
don’t know, but the fact is, nobody ever came 
to woo. This secret, which I would not whis¬ 
per to my best friends, of course, I may breathe 
to the greedy ears of the public, confident in 
the great numbers of Elizabeth Howes which 
would in th.'it case bewilder its i3erceptions. 

My life has been spent in Boston and its en¬ 
virons, with a delightful circle of friends; with 
a x)urse not too full, yet enough in it to enable 
me to satisfy my rather fastidious tastes. I 
object strongly to “meddling with i^eople am 
a subscriber to the Provident Association, and 
give alms when the plate comes round on Sun¬ 
days. “A person” comes quarterly for my 
cast-off clothing, which she repairs and dis¬ 
penses as seemeth to her good. Being certain 
that I should not benefit the lower classes by 
coming in. contact with them, I j)refer to do all 
my charity by deputy, and there are always 
“persons” who seem to have a gift that way— 
to take the duty ofi* my hands. All I asked in 
the railway car was, in what has now become 
a classic phrase, “to be let alone.” 

But fate was against me. At our very next 
stopping place there entered two persons; one 
of them, a boy of fifteen, all legs and arms, 
stopped at my seat. His companion accommo¬ 
dated her voluminous drapery in the seat be¬ 
hind me, which was just vacated. The boy 
had an intelligent, winning glance, in his dark 
gray eyes, which consoled me somewhat for 
the disturbance of my reverie and of my car- 
)>et-bag. I slowly lifted both to make room for 
him, and was wondering what to do with my 
shawl, when he said, in a business sort of way, 
and with a dreadful Yamkee drawl;— 

“ Let me h’ist that up for ye, ma’am !” at the 


same time tossing my bag into the rack above 
my head, and folding the shawl so as to place 
it safely between us. There was a quickness, 
a i^recision, an adaptation of means to ends, in 
this movement, which went to my heart. I 
looked at him curiously, which I could easily 
do, as his eyes were in another direction watch¬ 
ing some children. These children were in a 
seat just opposite, and were playing chess on a 
miniature chess-board. They w'ere pretty and 
well dressed; the elder, a boy of fourteen, had 
wavy brown hair, which, in his sister, changed 
to soft golden curls; and both had great blue 
eyes. The girl’s cheeks were flushed with 
eagerness as she bent over the board, while 
her brother’s easy smile showed his confidence 
of victory. ' In the seat behind them was a 
lady, with the three F’s written on her face— 
“ fair, fat, and forty.” She was looking at the 
children with interest, and their resemblance 
to her made me sure she was their mother. I 
watched them with a certain plea-sure in their 
good looks, handsome dress, and ease of move¬ 
ment; their “thorough-bred look,” as the au¬ 
tocrat would say. Of the “Brahmin class, 
descended from four or five generations of 
gentlemen and gentlewomen.” Being a Bos¬ 
tonian, I, of course, swore by Holmes, and was 
a full believer in “blood.” 

The boy at 1115 ’’ side, sturdy, tanned, and 
clothed in a brown linen blouse with a leather 
belt, had kept his eyes fixed on the grouii for 
some minutes, when, as the little girl raised lier 
hand to plunge herself into irredeemable diffi¬ 
culty, he started forward imi^ulsively, with :— 

“ That ’ll be the ruin on ye, sis 1 Look here ! 
he ’ll check king and queen at once, if ye move 
there! Best move your i^awn.” 

The child looked half frightened at the ab¬ 
rupt address, no less than by the announce¬ 
ment of her pending peril, but reassured by tli<e 
kindly glance and honest face, said, laughing:— 

“Oh, he always beats! don’t you, Horace? 
And you always do it the same way, too!” 

“But you don’t ought to let him,” answered 
her champion. “You must check him, you 
see!” he stopped, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself. He did not say, “Excuse me for 
interfering,” but simply said nothing, only 
blushed and looked away. Horace, with a 
boy’s free-masonry, understood the feeling, and 
said, quickly:— 

“Ho, no! stay and help Mabel beat me! I 
should like it for a change, and she would, too!” 

“Yes! do stay and help me!” said Mabel. 
“I ’ll squeeze ui 3 and make room here on this 
seat, and you shall beat him all to bits! Sha’n ’t 
he, mamma?” 

The lady hesitated an instant, and then said, 
cordially: “Yes, dear! I hope he will. I 
should like, too, to see you win a game. And 
then—you must ask wffio it is who has helped 
you.” 

The boy blushed agaiu, but said, directly: 
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“My name is Stirling Bent, ma’am. I don’t 
know as I kin beat him, but I ’ll tryand the 
firm lips shut closely as he turned to the chess¬ 
board. 

“This is Horace, and I am Mabel, and 
mamma is Mrs. Winslow. Now we are all 
introduced, and can go right to playing.” 

And so they did; while mamma watched 
them and I watched her, wuth a new interest 
since I had caught the name. For was not my 
own cousin’s w’ife’s brother a Winslow, and did 
I not know all the connection straight through? 
This must be Horace Winslow’s widow, that I 
heard was going to Europe next winter. ‘ ‘ Such 
a delightful woman!” people say. I should 
like to be acquainted with her. 

As if in accordance with my wish, she just 
then rose and crossed to my seat, saying :— 

“Shall I take this seat for a while? the 
scenery is better this side, I believe, and we 
shall soon come to something very fine.” 

I was glad, by my answer, to lead on the 
conversation. After one or two sentences of 
good English from my lips, Mrs. Winslow ad¬ 
mitted my claim to companionship, and for 
some time we talked scenery and ethics in the 
intervals of rattling. Besides finding out each 
other’s names, and expressing much pleasure 
ill the discovery. She smiled as she said she 
“had often heard of Miss Elizabeth Howe,” 
and I fondly hoped that somebody might have 
called me “a delightful woman.” 

As we talked, Mrs. Winslow’s eyes had often 
wandered to her children and Stirling Bent, 
whose first game of chess had been followed by 
several others, and who were now busily dis¬ 
cussing luncheon and chatting merrily. 

“ Then you know nothing of that boy?” said 
Mrs. Winslow. “I thought, at first, as he left 
a seat. by you, that you might know him. 
What a fine, spirited face he has!” 

“But just hear that intolerable Yankee 
drawl,” I answered; “he must be a very rough 
diamond.” 

She laughed. “One soon becomes accus¬ 
tomed to that in the country. But I am in¬ 
terested in this boy on account of his name. 
Bent is the name of the family where I am 
going; and I remember Mrs. Bent’s speaking 
of her son, who was away from home. ‘ Dread¬ 
ful fond of reading,’ she said he was. This 
boy looks like her ; I must find out.” 

At this moment Stirling looked up, and 
touched Horace’s shoulder, crying out: “Je- 
roosalum! look at that!” 

Horace sprang up; we all looked out, and 
were silent for some minutes. 

The car, which had been laboring heavily, for 
miles, towards a point called “the summit,” 
had achieved its purpose, and had now begun 
its rapid descent into the valleys of Marlbo¬ 
rough amd Keene. From the car windows we 
saw ourselves on the very edge of a precipitous 
cliff, extending more than a mile. It was diffi¬ 


cult to feel ourselves safe, as we looked down 
into the great basin below us, and reliected that 
we were at the height of hundreds of feet above 
the houses which here and there dotted the 
basin. The south branch of the Ashuelot w'inds 
in and out like a gray ribboai in the sunshine, 
hiding itself now under trees that look like 
bushes, and now behind hills that are pink 
with the laurel blossom. The low cottages are 
like children’s toys, and the great hills oppo¬ 
site the ravine rise to the level of the eye. Be¬ 
yond, in the intervals, you see hills beyond 
hills till they are lost in the clouds. Evidently 
we have got into New Hampsliire. It is what 
the painters call “ a delicious bit.” 

As the wild picture closed behind us, Horace 
clapped his hands. “ Will Mount Washington 
itself be better than that, mamma?” 

“Not much like it, dear; but we’ve seon 
nothing so good since wo left Berkshire.” 

“’Xpect likely you’ll find suthin’ better'’n 
this when we git onto Walpole hills,” said Stir¬ 
ling, looking at Mrs. Winslow, “where you c’n 
see the Wliite Hills one side an’ the Green 
Mountings t’other. Some of them views are 
real excellent. It looks like the ‘Arabian 
Nights,’ where the genies bust out an’ go crawl¬ 
ing along up the sides of the hills ; the mists a 
creepin’, creepin’, an’ then! all in a minute, 
they vanish! you don’t know where tu! an’ 
the sun looks out. It’s jest as if they knew he 
was coinin’.” 

“Then you know all this country?” said 
Mrs. Winslow. 

“Like a book, ma’am ! But’t allers seems 
new to me. It’s like a face allers heven’ a new 
expression to’t.” 

“ And aren’t you Mr. Eliab Bent’s son?” 

The lad colored and smiled. “Yes, I be. 
An’ I knew who you was, tu, jest as quick as 
I see your bag there—’fore IMabel told me. 
Mother told me ’bout you las’ summer, an’ 
she’s dreadful glad you ’re cornin’ ag’in.” 

“ I am very glad to have met you,” said Mrs. 
Winslow, cordially. “Are you going to l>e at 
home this summer?” 

“For a spell, I slnill be. Yes, ma’am. I’ve 
been down to uncle ’Liphlet’s, the last year, 
goin’ to the academy, but I don’t calc’late to 
go there any longer.” 

“Why not?” asked Mabel, with her tongue, 
and her mother with her eyes. 

“Wall, it’s a kind of a one-horse consarn, 
anyhow; an’ I guess”—he added, laughing and 
blushing again, “ I’ve pretty much learned ’em 
out. Leastways, they said they couldn’t tell 
me any more.” 

The boys wont to the other end of the car, 
which had become less and less full of passen¬ 
gers as the day went on ; and Mabel, nestling 
up to her mother, leaned her head in her lap, 
and went to the land of dreams. 

“Aren’t you afraid that your son will catch 
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that dreadful twang, spending the whole sum¬ 
mer there?” said I. 

“Oh, I care very little for that,” she an¬ 
swered ; “ if we go to Europe next winter, as I 
ho 2 )e we shall, that will soon he dropped. I 
care only that this hoy should he a good, honest 
fellow, as they will he thrown so much to¬ 
gether ; and he seems like that—and more, too.” 

As we talked on we grew rapidly intimate, 
and long before we reached Littleton, I had 
agreed to join my fortunes to those of this 
pleasant party, and accompany them to Ken- 
nawhair, the place where the Bents lived, and 
where Mrs. ^V'inslow had engaged lodgings for 
herself and family. 

“Mrs. Bent can make you comfortable for a 
week or two, I am sure; and we will go during 
that time to Dixville Notch, which is only a 
few miles distant, and, I am told, quite worth 
seeing.” 

That decided me. Everybody except my 
home-keeping self had been time and time again 
to the White Mountains, Franconia, and the 
rest of it. But next to nobody had been to 
Dixville Notch. By nobody, I mean that only 
somebodies had been there. A very few, with 
an air of* taking exclusive possession of the 
picturesque, would say to me. No, they had not 
been at the White Hills, this summer, but had 
been to Dixville Notch. Not at Sharon. Not 
at Saratoga. Not at Newport. They had been, 
with a small party, to Dixville Notch. No. It 
was not at all like the Notch at the White Hills. 
Not like either of them. But it was peculiar, 
and very well Avorth the long journey. Some¬ 
thing like a hundred miles or so north of the 
White Hills. Oh, no! nobody went there. 
Only a few people went on from Boston. 
Partly to get away from the crowd of traA^el- 
lers. You go away on beyond Colebrook, and 
you have the strong wagons of the mountains. 
The roads are so terrible they would break 
your OAvn carriage in pieces like so much 
crockery. 

I changed my pla-ns Avithout scruple, there¬ 
fore, merely Avriting to my expectant friends 
that I should Ausit DixAulle Notch before meet¬ 
ing them, and, as human nature is similar, it 
is to be hoped my moves excited both admira¬ 
tion and envy. 

“We Avill go on, Avithout warning Mrs. 
Be.nt,” said Mrs. Winslow^; “she Avill not mind, 
I am certain, and I think you Avill be comfort¬ 
able, though you say you are entirely unused 
to country life. They are good cooks, these 
farmers, provided you are willing to eat what 
they knoAv how to cook well. But so many city 
lieojde come up to Northern Vermont or New 
Hampshire, expecting to see French rolls, and 
an omelette soiifflee for breakfast, and jellies, 
Avith ice creams for desserts, merely because 
they have heard that cows and eggs grow in 
the rural districts. Then the poor farmers’ 
wives try to please by making some unnatural 


combinations, Avhich are, of course, imsuc- 
cessful.” 

“I have had no country experience further 
than hotels at the sea-side. What are Ave to 
do ? As Hall is doing among the Greenlanders, 
and adapt ourseh'es to the nath^e customs?” 

“I hope AA^e shall not haA’e a great deal of 
bear’s grease and talloAV to eat. But Ave may 
mitigate the severity of the regimen by bread 
and fruit. Hai^ihly there is a good orchard—a 
nice place for the children to ramble in—no end 
of poultry, and Mrs. Bent so fearful Ave shall 
miss our daily joints of meat, that she is ready 
to kill a fatted pig once a Aveek for us.” 

“How far north is it?” said I, Avith a little 
shudder Avhich I could not repress, for I ncA^er 
could endure fat meat, and Avas a a’ ery Mussul- 
Avoman in the matter of i)ork. 

“Oh, almost in Canada.” 

“And after Ave leaA^e the railroad, we go in 
those dreadful close stage coaches, don’t Ave, 
Avith nine inside and all the baggage strapped 
on behind?” 

“Not at all, I assure you On the contrary, 
Ave shall haA'e a large open wagon, Avith spring 
seats, and a most comfortable arrangement it 
is, for it allows you to look all about you, so 
that not a splendid Yiew escapes you. I re¬ 
member AA’’e used to climb to the top of the old 
stage-coaches and ride there, before this new 
fashion of AA^agons. You provide yourself, of 
course, Avith umbrellas, both to keep away the 
sun, and as a i)rotection from the frequent 
rains; for in these mountainous districts you 
are liable to a doAvn-come of rain at any time.” 

Before Ave reached Littleton the number of 
passengers had greatly decreased, having 
branched off in A'arious directions, until there 
were not more than twenty persons left. We 
had admired the beautiful scenery in the neigh¬ 
borhood of the Ox-boAV, as it is called, where the 
Connecticut takes seA^eral abrupt turns among 
the great ineadoAvs, near Haverhill and Oxford. 
The children Avere enchanted at the Auews, and 
Ave all thought the riA*er looked as if it were 
frolicking and twisting about in the sloping 
sunlight, and as if it laughed at the distant 
hills and the cloud-shadows on the meadoAA'Sv 

The young girl Avho had taken her seat be¬ 
hind, me at the time Stirling came in, now left 
her seat and came forward to the one where 
Ave sat, saying, Avith a sort of timid mince of 
her mouth, to Mrs. WinslOAv]— : 

Shall I be so impudent as to ask you for 
the pattern of your cape?” 

“Certainly!” ansAA'ered Mrs. Winslow, “ifI 
had it. Unluckily, I have not. Meanwhile, 
look at it as much as you like, and perhaps 
you can ascertain exactly how it is made.” 

Thereupon Mrs. WinsloAV turned, first her 
back, then one side, then the other to the young 
woman, Avho coolly and critically scanned both 
the form and fabric, saying, at length: “I ex¬ 
pect likely *twas made in Ncav York?” 
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Mrs. Winslow, to my amazement, received 
this impertinence with the most patient polite¬ 
ness. “ Yes, it was. And I think quite a new 
fashion. You see there are two pieces in the 
front, here. You are a dressmaker, I con¬ 
clude?” 

The young girl cast her eyes down, and a 
faint color rose to her forehead. She looked 
up, again, with a smile, at Mrs. Winslow as if 
entirely sure of her sympathy, and said: “No 
’m—hut I’ve a new dress, and I wanted to 
make it myself, partly. Anyhow, to have it 
the newest style.” 

“ Ah! perhaps a wedding-dress! a travelling- 
dress—or sha’n’t you go on a journey?” said 
Mrs. Winslow, interpreting at once the smiles 
and blushes which told the story. “In that 
case, if you mean to go any distance, you had 
better have it made this way,” and the woman 
of the world and of the fashion went on to de¬ 
scribe, to her rustic auditor, the very pret¬ 
tiest and most suitable way to make her dress; 
interesting herself not only in the shape of the 
cape, but in the number of buttons, the point 
or no point behind, and in all the items which 
are of such life and death consequence to these 
dwellers in remote corners. 

“I’ve got a lace collar to home,” said the 
votary of fashion, looking wistfully at Mrs. 
Winslow’s neck, and its close linen band, “but 
I don’t know as it’s the latest style.” 

Mrs. Winslow opened her travelling bag, 
and, from one of the pockets, where a dozen 
linen collars lay flat in a paper, took out one 
which had an edging of Yalenciennes, and, 
handing it to the young girl, said, cordially: 
“If you will accept that, my dear, I think it 
will be exactly the thing to wear, and it will 
save you some trouble in making.” 

“Oh dear! but I couldn’t think of robbin’ 
you!” said the delighted girl. 

“You don’t rob me at all! Don’t you see I 
have plenty left? But don’t look at my wrap, 
or my cloak, or my shawl, for their fashions are 
three or four years old, at least.” 

The girl looked decidedly puzzled at this con¬ 
fession. If after all she should be behindhand 
in a matter of such im]Dortance as the “latest 
style”—and at her wedding too! I came to 
the rescue, by saying to Mrs. Winslow some¬ 
thing about her travelling bonnet. 

“It looks like a French one,” said I. 

“Yes. I bought it two years ago in Paris. 
They get up this sort of thing more tastefully 
than our milliners do.” 

The girl’s brow cleared. She was the wiser 
by several ideas, and, renewing her thanks, 
she left the car, which had stopped. 

“Well! you are a real democrat!” said I. 
“ Do let me admire you! How much better to 
show this true sympathy and kindness to that 
underbred girl, than to do what I should cer¬ 
tainly have done, if she had asked me the same 
questions.” 


“You would have resented her intrusion on 
your wardrobe, and met her advances with 
stony dignity, I suiopose!” answered Mrs. 
Winslow, laughing. 

“Yes,” I said. “I am afraid that would 
have been my first impulse, and my second, I 
am sure, to tell her never to ask any stranger 
such a question.” 

“If I meet her again, I mean to insinuate 
that idea myself,” said she; “but at a first 
interview I am sure it wouldn’t be well re¬ 
ceived. Meanwhile, I see, you are not so inti¬ 
mate with mountain manners as I am.” 

“I never had the luck to see anything but 
coarseness and pretentiousness, which is vul¬ 
garity. I could endure the coarseness, I think. ’ ’ 

“ And not the luck of meeting with the most 
comical originals that ever went to seed?” 

“Never anybody whose originalities were 
not too repulsive from the combinations I told 
you of to be endurable.” 

“For instance?” she asked, sraiding. 

“ For instance, asking me how I do, and if I 
like this part of the country, from an utter 
stranger, who has come to buy a horse of my 
landlord. It is just detestable, this freedom of 
si)eech. You may call it democracy, I call it 
ill-br.eeding, let it be where it will.” 

“That last clause contains the whole gist of 
the argument. It is just because it is in the 
country, where you have nobody to introduce 
you, that the phrase is cordial, and not ill-bred. 
In perhaps a little more polished way, we two 
ladies have waived ceremony and become ac¬ 
quainted, and, for a similar reason, because 
w’e had nobody to introduce us. Dp here in 
the wilds of New Hampshire, if every one were 
to stand on his dignity, how much good feeling 
would there be? Everybody would hate his 
neighbor for being ‘too stuck up to speak.’ ” 

“That is true,” said I; “but how did you 
know that was not a servant-girl who spoke 
to you?” 

“Wasn’t it droll? that form of apology! 
Evidently she had conned it over and over, and 
thought it the very cream of elegant phrase¬ 
ology. As to a servant girl, my dear, the 
species don’t exist in these regions, except the 
imported article at the hotels. And then I 
knew by her modest ways and her finely-turned 
sentence, that she was some Coos belle who 
had formed her ideas of fashionable life from 
the distant echoes of magazine stories. I was 
glad to lend her a helping hand if I could, you 
know.” 

“Yes, you were glad. And how iDerfectlyl 
happy you have made her, to say nothing of 
having introduced her to the astounding fact 
that a lady may wear a garment of even four 
or five seasons back! I shall not forget her 
puzzled, not to say muddled, look, a« the re¬ 
velation dawned upon her. At first, she evi¬ 
dently suspected you were an impostor.” 

During this chat the boys had been talking 
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at the other end of the car, from which they 
now returned, and stood looking at Mabel, who 
had gone to sleep again in her mother’s lap. I 
thought I had seldom seen, at ten years, the 
promise of a prettier face. Soft blue eyes lay 
concealed by fair fringed lids, and hair of 
' golden-yellow abundance fell about her white 
skin. With so much provided by nature, there 
was every hoi^e that by the aid of toilet, travel, 
education, and skill, she would, in the course 
of time, be quite a refulgent young lady. At 
l^resent, she was very tired and sleepy. 

The boys gazed at her attentively. Horace 
with an aftectionate smile and a significant 
glance at his mother, and then at Stirling’s ab¬ 
sorbed countenance. She returned the smile, 
and watched Stirling’s steadfast gaze in silence, 
as I did. Presently he looked up at Mrs. Wins¬ 
low, and, in a low voice, with an execrable 
Yankee intonation, reiieated Wordsworth’s 
poem “ to a child three years old.” 

“Even so, this happy creature, of herself 
Is blithe society, who fills the air 
With gladness and involuntary songs.” 

“We’re sure she’ll wake up smiling,” said 
he, looking at the placid face. 

Perhaps from the magnetic eftect of being 
looked at. Missy, at this moment, opened her 
large blue eyes and smiled as nicely as one 
could ask. 

We slept at Littleton, and took our further 
journey very leisurely in the open Avagon which 
Mrs. Winslow had promised, and Avhich was 
certainly to be a decided improvement on the 
railway. Fortunately Ave had good Aveather, 
and not too sunny for an open drive. I had 
become, thanks to the driver and to Stirling, 
so accustomed to the dialect of the country 
that I scarcely noticed it at last. The people, 
to be sure, Avalked into the rooms AvhereA^er 
Ave stoiAped, Avithout ceremony, never removing 
their hats, and never ceasing to speak through 
their noses. But they Avere ahvays civil, and 
didn’t seem to care at all Avhere aa'o Avere going, 
AA'hich Avas a decided adA^ance since Dickens’ 
time. 

When Ave were AAdthin half a mile of Ken- 
naAAdiair, I begged leave to vary my position 
by getting out of the Avagon and Avalking the 
rest of the Avay, having been assured by the 
diWer that by no manner of device could I lose 
my road if I AA'ent “straight ahead.” This I 
managed to do till I came to a place AV'here 
four roads met, without a sign on either to 
point out my direction. 

The first house I had seen since we left Cole- 
brook stood at this “i>artingof the AA'ays,” a 
little back from the road—a small one story 
house, Avithout paint, and Avith no fence about 
it. Only a Ioav stone Avail, AA'hich the taste of 
the OAvner had nearly concealed with Adnes, 
and with theAvild rose AA'hich grew abundantly, 
as did also the common double red rose. A 
basketful of gathered fragrance stood not far 


from the paUi to the house, such as I after- 
AA’ards found in jars at Mrs. Bent’s, pressed 
and salted, and Avhich last the year through, 
giving a SAveet, spicy odor to the rooms Avhere 
they stand. The house, too, Avas half coA’ered 
Avith a hop-A'ine, AA'hich had been carefully 
trained OA'er the doorway, and clambered over 
the roof even to the chimney. It made a pretty 
j)icture and a pyleasant contrast to the architec¬ 
tural horrors Ave had been obliged to x^ass by. 

A Avoman stood Avith her back to me scrub¬ 
bing her doorstep, and of her I asked the most 
direct route to KennaAvhair. She ansAA'ered 
me no Avord, and I then remembered that the 
name was a fanciful one, applied to the farm 
by an admiring Scotchman; so tried to mend 
my question by asking the AA'ay to Farmer 
Bent’s, and to this she readily made reply. 

She Avas a tall AVoman, of thhty or forty 
years of age apparently, Avith a face tanned by 
exposure, and Avithout eA'en a garden hat to 
protect it from the sun. But she Avas striking 
looking, and I Avondered to see her there. Her 
features had the regular beauty of a Greek 
statue; her figure tall and symmetrical, and 
all her movements graceful and dignified. Her 
hair somcAvhat gray, but abundant and natu¬ 
rally curly, AA'as neatly arranged, and her eyes 
looked from under her straight black broAvs 
like tAA'O stars. Looking at her as she knelt on 
the doorstep, one Avould think only of a Mag¬ 
dalen undergoing a deA'otional iienance ; or if 
she stood up, of a captive queen, Zenobia, at 
least. Certainly Nature had made her noble 
looking, Avhatever she might be in character or 
station. 

HoAveA'er, I plucked up courage to address 
this queenly personage, and make my inquiry. 
She ansAvered, as I might have guessed she 
Avould:— 

“ Yonder road will take you thither !” 

Struck by her style of speaking, and half 
disbelieA'ing my ears, I inquired, merely to 
make her sj^eak again, hoAv far it Avas ? 

She stretched forth her hand Avith a simx)le 
but Juno-like gesture, saying, in an impatient 
tone, this time— 

“ Half a mile, i:)erhaps. But hasten ! the 
sundrooi^s— temi)us fugit!” and turned abrui)tly 
about, loieeling and scrubbing as before. 

Except this adA’enture I reached Farmer 
Bent’s Avith my safety unendangered but by the 
free and easy driA'cr aa'Iio came within a hair’s 
breadth of riding me doAvn on his return pas¬ 
sage. I Avas happy to escape Avith life by a 
side jump into a ditch, and receiving both mud 
and dust abundantly and universally. 

But here my troubles ended, and my great 
enjoyment began. If I had the pen of a poet, 
Avouldn’t I put it all into wondrous rhyme, for 
Avell the place deserA'ed the muse of Crabbe to 
2)aint it. 

Farmer Bent’s house was the reddest of 
dwellings externally ; and, for the moment, its 
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sight added to my heat and exhaustion as I 
'svearily reached the door. But inside my room 
all was coolness, shadow, and no end of water. 
Besides a large pailful and ihtcherful in the 
room, there was the sound of a spring pouring 
its unceasing flow into a trough under my 
window, so that, by day and by night, I might 
be reminded of the breezy mountain-tops where 
it was first caught from the cool clouds, or of 
tlie dark chambers and long passages in the 
hill-side, where it had trickled purely down 
till it entered this hollow log and so came to 
sound continually a soothing music to my ears. 

Then could anybody ever be tired of looking 
at the walls of the house inside, or at the place 
itself, so quaint, so neat, so unlike anything 
one has ever seen before? For Farmer Bent is 
not a typical New-Englander ; he by no means 
represents a class, unless it be a class who are 
as individual as the letters of the alphabet. 
Both he and his wife are deliglitfully original, 
not at all from native oddity, but from lack of 
social attrition. Thc-y have gone to seed, as 
Mrs. Winslow says, growing their own peculiar 
growth, with very little regard to other human 
influences. Living miles away from any town, 
they see but few persons, and go unfrequently 
from home, although they do remember a visit 
to Boston some time in their youth. Then the 
ducks, the pigs, and the hills ! And then—the 
supper! which was waiting for us when we got 
tliere ! Was ever such a sux^i^er? Nobody can 
ever guess how good it tasted, even to me, but 
those who have travelled as far, and lately, 
straight up hill, and come at last upon table-land 
glorious to behold, with air so sweet, so i)ure, 
and so bracing, that we all rose, soul and body, 
on tix3-toe! 

Dear, plumi) Mrs. Bent! well she knew how 
hungry we must be! Such a great platter of 
fried pork as she placed in the midst of the 
table, covered with home-woven damask whiter 
than snow I 

“ Reach tu, dears! and halp yerselves, all on 
ye !" said she, adding a large three quart bowl 
of smoking hot i^otatoes. Stirling set the ex¬ 
ample by fishing out a slice of pork from the 
pond of boiling hot fat, and we all followed 
suit. If we had been Esquimaux, we couldn’t 
liave eaten with a better relish. The salt of 
the x)ork, and the powdery whiteness of the 
potatoes made a combination before which 
Lamb’s roast-j^ig pales in comiDarison ! Then 
the hot brown bread, the cider-boiled apple- 
Siiuce, strong enough they said to make a man 
drunk, if he ate enough of it! the cider itself 
so clear, and sparkling like champagne! the 
heax)ed-up doughnuts—the delicate slap-jacks 
made of cream, and that never-missing salera- 
tus biscuit, universal in Yankee houses ! 

What could be more indigestible, more un¬ 
suitable, more appetizing, more every way 
enchanting, than this our first sux^per at Ken- 
nawhair ? 


No horrors of dyspeptic pain avenged our 
indulgences. We had begun our mountain ex- 
X^eriences, and found that all things were good 
to active, air-breathing i3eople. 

“And so you like it?” said Mrs. Winslow, 
when I joined her on the green before the door 
the next morning. She was feeding the chick¬ 
ens, while they hox)X3ed fearlessly up on Mabel’s «. 
shoulder, and the boys had gone oft* for a walk. 

“Like it?” I answered, joyfull 3 ^ “ I haven’t 
slex^t so since I can remember! I have laughed 
this morning till I cried at the x^ai^er on the 
walls, and the cheerful apx^ointments and de¬ 
corations thereof.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember,” laughed Mrs. Wins¬ 
low. “ And who in the world but these x^eople 
Avould have bought of a travelling x^eddler six 
‘ mourning x^ieces,’ all x^recisely alike, and hung 
them in a row in tlie same room ? Then the 
l^aper-hangings harmonize so charmingly with 
the other decorations! I have the same in my 
room.” 

This paper was Mr. Bent’s own taste, as I 
learned from his good wife, and x^urchased from 
the identical mournful peddler. It had a choco¬ 
late ground, with a still darker figure. In 
harmony with the general hue, the design was 
simx^ly one of the amphorce, or lachrymatories j as 
they w'cre called, in use at Egyxotian funerals 
to catch and preserve the tears shed at the 
tombs of dex3arted friends. These vases were 
scattered profusedly over the walls, wherever 
there was a sx^ot left vacant by the furniture. 
The vases followed the rules of convenience 
and expediency, and were sometimes upside- 
down, sometimes sidewise, just as it haxDpened. 
As Mrs. Bent remarked, “/le wa’n’t noways 
pertikelar—finely not quite enough so, some¬ 
times, and he papered the room.” 

While we were merry over our funeral sur¬ 
roundings, the boys came rosily back from 
their walk, and we went into a Coos breakfast. 

I have noted down my first breakfast because 
it seemed noteworthy, to me, whose habit for 
over thirty years had been a cup of coftee and 
toast, or warm biscuit; but, even in the week 
I passed at Kennawhair, I learned to forget all 
my old habits. Doctor Johnson has celebrated 
a Scotch breakfast. I wonder what he would 
say to Mrs. Bent’s breakfast-table, loaded not 
merely with the most delicious combinations 
of salt codfish and cream, with soda biscuit 
and fritters, but also adorned alternately, and 
sometimes simultaneously, with mince-pies, 
ax3i3le-X3ies, custard-x^ies, plumb-cake, and straw¬ 
berries stewed in molasses—each and all x^ress- 
ing themselves hosx^itably on our attention, and 
none of them ever giving us so much as a re¬ 
minder, unless it was a pleasant one, from the 
time we swallowed them. What would Hall’s 
Journal of Health have said if it could have 
X3eex)ed in upon us ? 

Mrs. Bent was a very short, very jolly-look¬ 
ing body, and a great talker. Her husband 
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•was the complement of herself, being very tall 
and very quiet. She was plump and tidy-look¬ 
ing, and one of those wonderful housekeepers 
that have “a faculty.” Every step was, of 
course, taken by herself, but all things were 
managed without disorder or flurry, so that, in 
the long summer days, with her habit of early 
rising, she was able to do all her multifarious 
cooking, and keep the house “looking like a 
daisy.” 

At the earliest opportunity I asked her about 
the woman at the four cross-roads. 

“Why-ee! did she speak t’ ye? I w^ant to 
know ? Why, it’s Polly Mann! She don’t 
never speak, not if she can help it, to passers.” 

“I asked her the way. Perhaps she took 
me for some literary person, for she ans-vN'ered 
me in Latin.” 

“ That’s her way exactlJ^ A stranger, now, 
she ’ll allers talk Latin tu ! But isn’t she the 
lookinest creature? Eor all that, she used to 
think much of herself, once, and rather popu¬ 
lar, I thought, too!” 

Fopular means conceited,” murmured Mrs. 
Winslow in my puzzled ear. 

“People that don’t know about her often 
think she’s ‘ slack-baked, ’ but they Avouldn’t 
if they knew what she’s gone thru!” said Mrs. 
Bent, significantly. 

“Then she has a story,” said I. “Shelias 
the remains still of great beauty. Do tell me 
about her.” We were both glad of the chance 
of hearing a real live story. 

Mrs. Bent settled herself to shelling beans, 
and then told the tale of Polly Mann. 

“ What do you mean by saying ‘ she -walked 
the streets ?’” inquired Mrs. Winslow, when 
she had gone a little way. 

It was Mrs. Bent’s mode of expressing men¬ 
tal derangement. To her, it was nothing 
strange nor unsuitable, that Polly Mann should 
have walked up and down, up and down, 
through storm, and rain, and snow, and under 
hot summer suns. It was the country way. 
Before the mission of that loving spirit, Miss 
Dix, it was the usual manner of dealing with 
unhealthy minds. Keep them at home if you 
could. If you couldn’t, or if they didn’t like a 
cage (and what is a cage? A cage is a part of 
a room fenced in so that the patient may .be 
warm without endangering his safety by med¬ 
dling with the fire, and this way of caring for 
the safety of maniacs was more humane than 
personal restraint, and far less exciting), why 
then let them go out under God’s heaven, 
under the cool rains, and even the falling snow, 
and, -walking there, so receive the dews of His 
compassion, and His care of those wandering 
children, -whose poor heads are too much heated 
by disease to stay beneath a less close roof than 
His high firmament! That is the way people 
used to reason and to feel, for these wanderers 
were always welcomed and cared for when 
they lacked anything. 


Now, thanks to the persistent, untiring phi¬ 
lanthropy of Miss Dix, we place our mind-sick 
friends in some of the beautiful asylums with 
which the land is dotted. There we know they 
will be tenderly waited on, gently diverted and 
cared for. We have learned to look on such 
sufferers with hope and encouragement. 

But Polly Mann had only the wind to whis¬ 
per comfort to her, and the soughing of the 
pines to quiet her. She was young and healthy, 
and nature was a quick healer for her hurt 
mind. 

“I expect Polly’s pride was the ruin on her. 
The Manns was allers very high-minded,” said 
Mrs. Bent, philosophically. She shook her 
beans, and brought the pods uppermost. Per¬ 
haps she was thinking how the Manns had 
been obliged to go under for all their pride. 

“Squire Mann, he was very sot in his way, 
an’ she was a peaceable kind of a woman, that 
never spoke much of any. They lived very 
close by themselves, ye see, on th’ account of 
there not being nobody quite good enough to 
speak tu. But that’s bad for young folks. It 
don’t make no matter for old ones. They sent 
her off to New York to a kin’ of an institute, 
and kep’ her three years. Come to come back, 
ye see, there wa’n’t nobody fit to speak tu. In 
course there wouldn’t be. Wo didn’t, none on 
us, know poetry, an’ the squire he wouldn’t let 
Polly go to singin’-school”— 

“ What did they name her Polly for?” inter¬ 
rupted I. 

“Wall, her full name, I expect’s, Polleen,” 
answered Mrs. Bent, “but she was allers called 
Polly. I had an Aunt Polly, so’t allers sounded 
nateral to me. It don’t to you?” 

“ Oh, yes. I see—Pauline!” 

“Wall, I’m afraid I can’t get along callin' 
on her anything but Polly,” said Mrs. Bent, 
looking worried. 

“Oh, never mind!” we said; “what occa¬ 
sioned her derangement?” 

“Wall, I don’t wonder you feel hurried. I 
never could tell a story short. Ye see, there 
was a quilting amongst us, and the young folks 
all round for ten miles was invited, and there 
was a dance arterwards. No matter where, or 
who ’twas for. Wall, they all come, and who 
should come amongst ’em, as unexpected, I may 
say, as Saul amongst the prophets, but Polly 
Mann? Ef she didn’t look handsome! dressed 
in a red Canton crape gownd, with red berries 
in her hair to match—red shoes tu, to match, 
and the handsomest face top of all! As Harry 
Cross said that night:— 

“ ’Twas kin’ of kingdom come, to look 
On such a blessed creeter, 

A dog-rose blushin’ to a brook 
Ain’t modester, nor sweeter.” 

“Oh, he was the lover, then?” said I, impa¬ 
tient to get into the middle of the novel. 

“ Nary bit on’t. She gin liim the mitten off 
hand, I expect, that very night. Fact was, she 
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had run away from hum on purpose to get some¬ 
where and see somebody, but she wouldn’t ’a’ 
darsted to hed him come near the house, nor 
let neither father nor mother know where she 
hed been. She used to let herself out some¬ 
times arter they’d gone to bed, and sometimes 
she’d purtend she wanted to come to my house 
and hav’ me fit a gownd. I used to dress-make 
for the Manns afore I was merried, and always 
liked Polly. Wall, from here she’d go some¬ 
times to singin’-school, and sometimes to con¬ 
ference meetin’s ; anywheres where she could 
git sight of fellers, I used to tell her. Finely, 
there was a man byname of Pedro come along, 
and stopi)ed up to Joe Harris’s, buyin’ horses 
an’ so on. He got acquainted with Polly, an’ 
danced with her. He loas a most beautiful 
dancer, and hed good reason to be! Wall, 
things went on, and fust I knew, one mornin’ 
airly, as I was milkin’ my cow, who should 
ride up a-horseback but Polly and that Pedro 
feller! Good-lookin’ feller he was, too ; but I 
was put oft* my bias, I tell yo, to see ’em I The 
sun was just risin’, and Polly she looked as 
fresh as the daylight. I couldn’t say one word 
when I see that feller. I knew Squire Maun 
wouldn’t let her hev the fust word to say to 
him, not if he knew. But laws sake I he’d got 
the blind side of Polly. Why, he’d told her 
all about his grandmother being Queen of 
Spain, an’ I d’now what all, and poor Polly 
believed every word he said, and would if he’d 
sot up to be King Solomon. Much good her 
Latin and Greek done her! an’ she use’ to be so 
sot up about ’em, and the French language, tu. 

“Wall, to make a long story short, Polly 
took a time when the folks was all gone to 
Lanc’ster for a week—court time—and I ex¬ 
pect they settled things between ’em. For 
when the squire an’ his wife came back, there 
wa’n’t no Polly ! I hed to break it to ’em, for 
I see’ ’em, last of anybody, and the squire he 
vxis ravin’ mad. Ye see, Polly she’d took all 
the money out of his desk to go with, an’ I ex¬ 
pect that riled him dreadfully; he allers was 
stingy enough to skim his milk at both eends I” 

“ Didn’t she write to you? Didn’t you hear a 
word from her ? Where did she go ?” said Mrs. 
Winslow, deeply interested in this homemade 
tragedy. 

“Wall, they was to a-gone to London to see 
the queen, but Polly didn’t never go, whatso- 
e^'er he might do. He turned out nothin’ but 
a drunken circus-rider, an’ when he’d spent 
what money Polly gin him, he quit, and left 
her to one of them New York taverns, without 
so much as a tormented cent to help herself 
with.” 

“And did the poor girl come back to her 
father and mother?” asked Mrs. Winslow. 

Mrs. Bent dropped her eyes and her voice. 
“Wall, she come; but there! Old Squire 
Mann never loas anything but an old cove¬ 
nanter, and so I told him. I si^oke up plain 


to him. And I don’t s’pose there was any 
merriage, nuther—not that would stan’. They 
said the feller had two wives a’ready, an’ arter 
Squire Mann got wind of that, you couldn’t 
move him more ’ii a post.” 

“Did she go to her father?” said I. 

“No, she didn’t. I expect she knew better. 
She come over here, one night—it was arter 
twelve o’clock—a shiverin’ an’ shakin’ with the 
cold, for all ’twas the hottest of summer wea¬ 
ther, a7id as hungry as a graven image. I took 
and comforted her up as well as ever I could, 
but, I tell ye, I was glad, then, that I hedn’t 
never hed no darter ! A thing might come to 
anybody, you know?” 

“ Not a thing like that,” said I sharply, “not 
if parents did their duty !” 

“I don’t know but what the squire an’ his 
wife done their’n,” said Mrs. Bent, looking at 
my spinster face as if she thought I was a 
very poor judge of such matters as she had 
been talking about. “ I expect poor Polly got 
novels and things to read oft’ there, where she 
went to school; she got her idees askew that 
way, likely ; and then, I told ye the squire an’ 
his wife was both on ’em tu sot ui^ to let her go 
anywhere’s hardly, so she didn’t see any fust- 
rate fellers. Wall, I expect’s difficult to know 
what toe du I Folks can allers bring up other 
folks’s darters, ye know,” said she, laughing. 

“I think these people didn’t know how to 
bring up their own !” I retorted. 

“I was telling about Polly to a lady ’twas 
here last summer, and she said the squire was 
a real old Dombinson, whatever that might be. 
Ef she’d been let to see enough folks—^but 
there! she hadn’t no chance, and she’d git 
boc^s from the Colebrook libery, novels and 
such, and so the fust young fellow that could 
meet her on her own ground an’ talk about 
knights, and castles, and so on, why, he got the 
advantage, don’t you see? an’ he was hand¬ 
some, tu, with no end of lords an’ ladies to his 
tongue’s end. An’ that jest suited Polly. Laws 
sake! how I hev heerd her reel off the ‘ Lady 
of the Lake,’ and the Cuss of Kehamer,’ by the 
half hour together. She never was tired of 
that. I think her head was turned by romances 
and so.” 

“But the shock really turned her head, you 
say?” 

“Wall, yes! she lost her head for a consider¬ 
able spell. She used to walk the streets con- 
tinooally. I expect it’s good for ’em to be in 
the air ; an’ she allers come to me for anything 
she wanted, clothes or victuals. Liverus Joy, 
he gin her that little house outright, and she’s 
fixed it up so you wouldn’t know it; ’twas no¬ 
thin’ but an old mis’rable place; nobody hedn’t 
lived in it for years, but ’twas clever for him to 
give it, tu.” 

“ And does she live there literally alone ?’* 

“ Oh, yes! all sole alone. Takes keer of lier 
garding an’ potatoes as i3iert as any man. Sells 
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berries, an’ don’t ‘deacon ’em,’ nutlier. Polly’s 
berries is as good at the bottom as the top. The 
neighbors they give her a gownd or a shawl 
from time to time when she wants it, an’ ef they 
didn’t, the town wouldn’t see her sutfcriii’.” 

“You don’t say that her rich x)arents would 
let her be dependent on the town for support?” 
said Mrs. Winslow, astonished. 

“Wall, I du. ’Liab, he laughs, sometimes, 
and calls the squire a respectable old cuss ; and 
I d’ know, for my i^art, what he does think of 
himself. Why, the very week arter he heerd 
about this trouble of Polly’s, what d’s he du, 
but send for Lawyer Cook, and make his vill, 
and will every tormented cent of his property 
(without it was her thirds; he couldn’t will 
them, ye know) to the Missionary Society ! I 
expect he means to buy up his salvation that 
way ! Why, I’ve seen ’em ride by in their fine 
spring -wagon with their two long-tailed black 
horses, jest as proud an’ i^oiDular, an’ Polly out in 
her gar ding hoein’ her corn, in an old sun-bon¬ 
net. They never cast their eyes towards her.” 

“Shocking! shocking !” we both said. 

“Is she invited—does she visit anywhere?” 
said I, curious to see the workings of social 
problems in Coos. 

“Oh, laws sake, no ! Why, ye see, her own 
friends an’ relations dropped her, an’ that 
seemed to settle it, somehow. But now, she 
wa’n’t no ways to blame, only inconsiderate. 
She exi^ected to be merried, you know, as law¬ 
ful as her own mother was. We’re allers 
friendly tu her, and ’Liab he sends her a sight 
of meat whenever he kills.” 

We had fixed on this bright day for our ex¬ 
cursion to the Notch, and the boys were out at 
tlie barn “ helping ’Liab to ketch the old mare.” 

“So this is the way that queenly head has 
been bowed ; so she is stricken out of the life 
and enjoyment to which she was fairly entitled. 
What sort of parents must they be thus to drop 
an only daughter, whose crime was that she 
was credulous and indiscreet! to let her drop to 
tlie condition of a German i^easant; tilling her 
ovTi soil, and earning her scanty living by the 
sweat of her sorrowful brow ! Can such things 
be, among our well-taught, civilized New Eng¬ 
landers ? To be sure, as Mrs. Bent says, the 
father must be an old covenantei\ and the mother 
a ninny. So she could do nothing.” 

“I think,” said Mrs. Yfinslow, “any wife 
can do a great deal. He should neither rest by 
day nor sleep by night, if he was my husband; 
not while my own baby, that I had held in my 
lx)som, was strolling up and down bareheaded 
under the stars—no, he should have neither 
sleep to his eyes nor slumber to his eyelids, 
while he flew in the face of God’s law like 
that!” 

So spake the mother, wrathful and stern, but 
she was right, too. Then the wagon came 
round, and we started off for Dixville Hotch. 

The two boys sat in front, driving by turns, 


and Mabel between us, on the back seat, taking 
in impressions in silence. I have no doubt she 
laid ui> the romance of Polly Mann carefully 
in her memory. At ten years old these little 
IDitchers have great imaginations as well as ears. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


MIDNIGHT THOUGHTS. 

BY JESSIE GLENX. 

What time I am afraid, I will trust in Thee.— 

Psalm Ivi. 3. 

Husn ! Hark ! ’tis twelve, the midnight hour. 
And yet no sleep hath closed mine eyes. 

What is it thrills me with its power? 

To shake it off I will arise. 

I ’ll gaze out at the midnight sky ; 

Perchance the stars will glad mine eye. 

No star 1 see to comfort me— 

The night is dark as dark can be. 

List 1 list! I seem to hear a cry; 

AVas that a scream went rushing past? 

Not so ! the wind was wailing by— 

No scream ! it was the midnight blast I. 

I ’ll strike a light to banish care, 

And to my children three repair; 

No child I see but comforts me— 

They sleep as sweet as sweet can be. 

Dear babes ! they frolicked all the day. 

And now their pillows gladly press; 

And yet, amid their wildest play. 

They missed their father’s fond caress. 

“AVhen will papa return?” they cry, 

And I repeat it with a sigh. 

I long for thee to comfort me, 

For I’m as sad as sad can be. 

Now dark again ! to rest I’ll go— 

Ah me 1 what visions cluster round ! 

Thoughts of the grave—they haunt me so— , 
How dark ’twill be beneath the ground t 

Dead ! dead ! I shrink from being dead I 
I shudder at that cold, dark bed ! 

No star I see to comfort me. 

The grave is lone as lone can be. 

Alas ! deep horror chains my heart; 

AVhere shall I fly for peace to-niglit? 

Ha! ha ! the darkness seems to part, 

I surely see a dawning light. 

Joy ! joy ! a cross—a form is near. 

My Saviour’s loving voice I hear ! 

A star I see that comforts me— 

Lord, when afraid, I ’ll trust in thee. 

Lift high the cross ! Shine on, bright star! 

The grave is not so dismal now ! 

My loved one doth not seem so far. 

And sleep is settling on my brow. 

Lord, thou art mine, till life shall end. 

My first, my best, my changeless Friend! 

I ’ll come to thee to comfort me, 

And when afraid, I ’ll trust in thee. 


Do not command children under six years of 
age to keep anything secret, not even the plea¬ 
sure you may be preparing as a surprise for a 
dear friend. The cloudless heaven of y^outhful 
open-heartedness should not be overcast, not 
even by the rosy dawn of shyness, otherwise 
children will soon learn to conceal their own 
secrets as well as yours.— Pichter. 
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COMMON SENSE. 

Sense, as opposed to instinct, is the common 
Xn’ivilege of the human race. Perception, ap¬ 
prehension, conception hy the mind, must bo 
primarily conveyed by the senses. What wo 
see, hear, smell, taste, feel, x)roduces that groat 
source of ideas, which thus depends entirely 
U 2 )oii our senses. This faculty is more or less 
common to all mankind. The bushman, with 
his singularly formed skull, and isolated tufts of 
hair, with powers of reasoning but one remove 
from the brute creation^ can perceive, appre¬ 
hend, and conceive by those limited mental 
powers, and draw his conclusions from passing 
events, in common with the most intellectual 
of the human race. AYith us, our English term 
of common sense is employed to designate the 
strong, plain, practical sense which is peculi¬ 
arly the characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Common, in its most enlarged signification, is 
that which appertains to all, belongs to one as 
well as another, to many, to the public in gen¬ 
eral. If we but look around, wo cannot deny 
that in this country this very common sense is 
the foundation of all our liberties, of our pros- 
X)erity, and of all that secures to us tho con¬ 
tinuance of both. But how few of us can lay 
claim to perfect common sense? By perfect 
we would imply constant and enduring, mani¬ 
festing itself on all occasions, never failing us 
Avhen needed, capable of community with, or 
rendering itself common to others, addressing 
itself to the comprehension of all. Common 
sense is no less conspicuous in the uneducated 
than in the educated. Indeed, in many in¬ 
stances, it is far more so in the former than in tho 
latter. Genius and intellect may prevail, good 
sense may x^reponderate, and yet this faculty 
of the mind may be wanting, or latent, lie dor¬ 
mant and idle for want of careful development. 
Common sense requires the union of some of 
tlie most valuable and enduring qualities which 
l)elong to man. A sound mind in a sound 
body was the boon sought for by the philoso¬ 
pher of old; sound common sense and bodily 
health are amongst the greatest blessings of 
life, made up as life is of small things, common 
place routine, and minor duties and trials, all 
of which become burdensome and distasteful, 
unless we x^ossess an amount of practical com¬ 
mon sense to guide and regulate the highest 
attributes of tho mind, so as to keep it evenly 
balanced. 

Like other useful qualities and attainments, 
common sense is too often considered beneath, 
or index:)endent of, careful training; for it is 
seldom made the object of culture and educa¬ 
tion, either in early or later life. Yet it is like 
the bread we place ux^on the table, necessary 
and indispensable, though x^lain and unobtru¬ 
sive, and far more useful than more brilliant 
gifts and accomx:)lishments, which are to tho 
mind what the luxuries of the table are to the 


body. Whatever the latter may be, without 
change, the appetite w^ould soon whilst 

bread alone is never unpalatable, whether eaten 
by itself, or as the condiment to other viands. 

It is alike the food of the child and of the adult. 

It is scarcely an acquired taste, but one com¬ 
mon to all mankind. So too is common sense. 

It is always in time and in season; yet how 
sadly is its proper develox^ment neglected. The 
routine of accomxdishments and of the useful 
branches is gone through with more or less 
success; but it shares the fate of many such 
qualities—of many simxde arts, which, culti- 
ftmted, give grace to every-day life, and is sadly 
ignored. Many young persons sing charm¬ 
ingly, who cannot read aloud with grace and 
in’opriety. Many can speak two or three lan¬ 
guages, who have never learnt to converse 
sensibly in their own ; and many have culti¬ 
vated intellects and brilliant acquirements, and 
are yet utterly unable to ax^ply to common 
things the judgment, tho thoughtful habit of 
mind, and just apxneciation of their importance 
and bearings, which insures judicious action, 
and is the quality truly denominated “ Common 
Sense.” 

Common sense calls into being a healthy 
habit of apx^^yi«g waiving general rules in 
Xiarticular cases with just discrimination. It is 
not an act of disobedience or of disrespect, but 
often the reverse, when subordinates exercise 
this faculty in the discharge of their daily 
duties; for common sense, guided by the senses 
of our common nature, makes no sx^eculati'v’e 
deductions, but apx^lies the experiences of the 
past to the exigencies of the present and tlwi 
future. Young persons of cither sex, in situa¬ 
tions, in pi^Wic offices, or business establish¬ 
ments, or even as domestic serv.'ints, are gene¬ 
rally furnished with some guiding rules for the 
X)erformance of their duties. How often does 
it hapx^cn that a variation in the circumstances 
of these particular duties occurs. It is then 
that common sense comes into x^l^y, 
once comprehending the exceptional case, ar¬ 
gues that as the object for which the pre¬ 
scribed rules were made is not prejudiced, but 
may even be x^romoted by a different course ot 
action, the latter is the correct lino of duty to 
be x>^irsucd. In all ordinary cases, on the con¬ 
trary, common sense leads us to axh^reciate tlm 
absolute necessity of strictly carrying out these 
X^rescribed regulations. Common sense and 
forethought go hand in hand, and therefore the 
simx')le mode of attaining this power of dis¬ 
crimination is by striving to understand the 
true bearings of the directions themselves the 
good they are intended to secure, and the evil 
they are framed to counteract. Wlien com¬ 
mon sense is disregarded, it is more from indo¬ 
lence and apathy, or habitual thoughtlessness, 
than from want of capacity. It proves a dis¬ 
regard of, rather than an attention to, our duties 
' —a sacrificing of the spirit to the letter of our 
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instructions. Young housekeepers and serv¬ 
ants liave naturally to acquire the knowledge 
of their relative domestic duties, and to learn 
by degrees how to treat the various occurrences 
in the family economy; hut if they form the 
habit of applying the rules which they put in 
l)ractice in other and more familiar things to 
these novel matters, they will not often be at 
a loss. 

In illness, where so much depends upon the 
nurse, particularly where a doctor may be be¬ 
yond reach, the cultivation of this faculty is the 
test of excellence. There are certain general 
laws for her guidance which a veiy slight ob¬ 
servation and experience will teach her; when 
common sense is brought into play she applies 
these laws judicially to details too varying and 
minute to be specified, but on attention to 
which the welfare of the patient mainly de- 
l)ends. We have heard of a case where a sur¬ 
geon of eminence found a woman, who had 
burst a large vein in her leg, sitting with her 
foot in a pan of w’arm water, the injured limb 
lianging down, and her attendant nurse calmly 
looking on as her very life-blood streamed 
away. Common sense would have taught both 
patient and nurse that liquids flow downward, 
the warmth promotes their course, and there¬ 
fore that the leg should have been raised as 
high as possible and cold applications used. A 
mower cut his leg severely, and would have 
bled to death before a surgeon could arrive; 
but a sensible girl in the same field bandaged 
the wound tightly, and saved his life by arrest¬ 
ing the flow of blood. She probably knew 
nothing of the laws which regulate the circula¬ 
tion of the blood; but she knew tliat a tight 
ligature would stop the bleeding, and the 
l^rompt apjilieation of this experience saved the 
life of a fellow-creature. In the latter case 
the experience of the past, applied to the exi¬ 
gencies of the present, was a proof of that 
young girl’s possession of common sense; whilst 
want of thought in the nurse and patient in 
the former, as comincing a proof of its absence. 

We have said that common sense and fore¬ 
thought go hand and hand. Indeed, the culti¬ 
vation of the judgment forms a most imi^ortant 
element in common sense. By allowing oiu* 
judgment to remain dormant,’or to wander into 
by-paths and crooked ways, instead of follow¬ 
ing the direct course, we shall be sure to be 
guilty of absurdities as great as that of the 
foolish nurse and her patient, and of many 
solecisms in common sense. Persons of indo¬ 
lent or careless temperament pass through life 
blindfold, so far as using their own eyes or un¬ 
derstanding is concerned. They either depend 
on, and unreasoningly follow the directions and 
opinions of others, or they are continually mak¬ 
ing mistakes from want of capacity, brought on 
by thqir own apathy and indolence. 


BERTHA’S GARDEN. 

BY 8. AXXrE FROST. 

“ What shall I do ? What can I do ?” 

Over and over again the question sprang in 
whispers, full of suppressed pain, to Bertha's 
lips. 

“ I suppose I might get work in the factory, 
again; but what would Karl do while I was 
gone? and if I fell sick too, that would be worst 
of all. What can I do?” and then the impulse 
of prayer, the one unerring instinct that comes 
to every Christian heart in trial came to Ber¬ 
tha’s. With a sick, despairing heart she knelt 
down, praying for guidance, for help, as simply 
and trustingly as a child would ask for favor at 
a gentle parent’s hand. Where or how help 
would come Bertha could not divine, but she 
w'ent down from her little chamber comforted 
and hopeful again. 

The prospect below was not cheering. Karl 
was seated by the window of the little sitting- 
room, with Birdie in his lap, and as his lips 
pressed his little daughter’s sunny curls Bertha 
saw great shining tears fall upon the child’s 
head. It is a pitiful sight when a man sheds 
tears, and a cold chill struck the wife’s heart 
as she saw this baptism of sorrow on her 
Birdie’s head; but she came in with a brave 
smile, saying:— 

“Has Birdie brought papa his posy yet?” 

The child at once slipped from her father’s 
arms, and stood upon the floor, beautiful as a 
I)icture in her fresh childish grace. 

“ I will go now, mamma.” 

“And you will not open the gate?” 

“ Ko; I will find only mamma’s flowers.” 

“Karl”—the tender, loving voice said, when 
the child was gone, and Bertha’s arms drew 
down her husband’s head to rest upon her own 
bosom—“Karl, you must not despair. God 
will provide.” 

“I know, Bertha, I know. But oh, to see 
you growing so pale and thin, and the child 
needing clothes ; to know that only a few dol¬ 
lars are between us and beggary, and I crippled 
for life!” 

“It is very hard to bear,” said Bertha, 
bravely suppressing the tremulous quiver in 
her own voice; “but the darkest hour comes 
just before day. I have prayed to-day for 
guidance, and the prayer will be answered.” 

He only sighed. 

“There is the factory, you know,” she said, 
after a pause. 

“ It would be suicide,” he answered. “What 
were you when you left the factory?” 

A smile of infinite love crossed her face. “ I 
was a wretched, suffering invalid; discharged 
as too feeble to do the required work, vdthout 
one dollar to call my own, broken down bj^ 
foul air, hard labor, and lonely home hours. 
When life seemed too weary a burden to be 
borne, and I lay almost dying, conscious that 
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my next week would see me tlie inmate of an 
almshouse, praying that death would come 
first, there came from over the seas, from my 
German home, my lover, who had sworn to he 
true to me till death. He came with a small 
legacy that had fallen to him after I left the 
fatherland, and he took me to his faithful 
heart, brought me to this little cottage adorned 
by his love, and nursed me back to life again. 
Eleven months ago, when we had been mar¬ 
ried five years, and I could recall no word from 
his lii)s but spoke love and tenderness, there 
came, in the night, a great fire in the city. 
■\Vhen my Karl heard the alarm he ran the 
two miles that separate us from the little store 
that was all we owned to keep the wolf from 
the door, and saw that the fire was fast hasten¬ 
ing to devour his all. He tried to save some¬ 
thing of value, and—and”— 

“And a falling roof crippled mo for life,” 
said Karl, sadly. 

“But God was good. There was a small 
sum laid by for the time of trouble, and the 
physician would take no pay for his long 
attendance. The little house was left, and O 
Karl! some way will be opened now, I know 
it! I feel it!” 

“ The reserved sum is all gone, Bertha.” 

“True!” 

“ Birdie is suffering for clothes !” 

“ I know, I know all. But I know that your 
unselfish love for me will be repaid. I shall 
see some way to earn the bread for both, Karl.” 

“If we were not so far from town, you 
might perhaps find employment as a seam¬ 
stress. But your chest is so weiik, Bertha.” 

“Do not despair, Karl. If we are too far 
from town, we must sell the house, and move 
nearer, into the city itself.” 

“And the doctor says your only chance for 
life is in the pure country air.” 

“I am stronger now than I was when he 
said that. Now I must see to supper. Present 
duty, Karl, you know.” 

For one of Bertha’s theories was that every 
hour brought a little duty, and that if these 
were faithfully i)erformed, the Heavenly Father 
would in no wise let the great events of life 
sutler from want of attention. 

But as Bertha kissed the pale, patient face of 
her husband, and went to her little kitchen, 
there was a sigh in her heart over her own 
proposal. The little house had been i^urchased 
for her wedding gift from her husband. It was 
settled upon herself, and she had lived there 
six happy years, many leisure hours being 
spent by both Karl and herself in beautifying 
liouse and garden. There was not much land 
attached to the house, but every inch of it met 
loving care, for Bertha had a passion for flow¬ 
ers. Indulg(mt to this love, as to any one of 
his little wife’s, Karl had added choice seeds, 
rare slips, and foreign roots, from time to time, 
as he felt he could afford it, to her garden, till 


it was a collection of blooming beauty that 
many a grand estate might have been proud to 
own. Looking now from the windows, Ber¬ 
tha’s eyes rested upon Birdie flitting from flower 
to flower, arranging papa’s posy, the golden 
hues of the June sunset tinging child and plants 
W'ith a rare loveliness. It had been a comfort 
to Karl this spring in many an hour of i)ain to 
be wheeled out in his invalid chair, and super¬ 
intend Bertha’s labors in the garden, while 
Birdie’s merry voice and ready feet and fin¬ 
gers kept both parents’ hearts full of glad pride 
in her pretty ways. 

And now, Bertha thought sadly, they must 
exchange all this pure air, home seclusion, and 
floral beauty for a room in a stifling court, and 
hours of weary toil in the factory. 

“If one could only eat and wear flowers,” 
Bertha said, half aloud. 

“Mamma! mamma!” cried Birdie, “see! 
see !” and she came running up the i^ath from 
the garden gate, holding up something small, 
that glittered in the sunset. “A lady driving 
by, mamma, asked me for papa’s posy, and 
when I said I must not go out, she came to the 
gate and gave me this for the posy,” and she 
put a shining gold dollar into her mother’s 
hand. 

Looking at the tiny coin, Bertha’s face grew 
radiant with hope. She looked almost trans¬ 
figured as she again came to Karl’s side. 

“God has shown me the way, darling,” she 
said, “through Birdie. See, she sold your 
posy for this. Why, Karl, there is a fortune 
under our feet, and we never thought to stop 
and pick it uj). Scarcely a day passes but car¬ 
riages stoj) by the gate, for the pleasure-seekers 
to admire our garden, and I have often given 
blossoms to ladies. Now we will sell them.” 

With a new heart Karl entered into the plan. 
Merry laughter sounded in the little cottage at 
some of the gigantic schemes proposed by the 
owners, but when the night fell, the prayer of 
thankfulness that ascended from two grateful 
hearts was sincere and heartfelt. 

The next day business commenced in good 
earnest. A large placard, announcing “ Flow¬ 
ers for Sale,” was written and posted upon the 
gate post, and not ten minutes later the first 
customers api^eared. They were a gentleman 
and lady, driving together, and very evidently, 
to Bertha’s symx)athizing eyes, the lady’s days 
were numbered. It was with great care, and 
a softly AvhisiDered prayer that this bouquet 
was selected and bound together, and Bertha 
knew that half a dollar was a moderate demand 
for its choice beauty. 

Five more customers before dinner, for the 
house was on a road that was a favorite drive 
from the city to a river and waterfall some five 
miles away. The sixth customer wanted to 
buy some roots, and Bertha’s heart danced at 
this new demand. Her fingers were possessed 
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of a magic power in coaxing slips to grow, and 
here were thousands around her. 

It Avould make my tale too long to tell of the 
daily life now led at the cottage. Birdie was 
tlie pretty sentinel to watch for carriages, and 
Karl, sitting in his wheeled chair at the door, 
often directed her choice, when some fair lady 
or city gentleman preferred a bouquet culled 
by the pretty child herself. Sutfice it, that the 
summer receij^ts were large enough to warrant 
a greenhouse on a small scale for preserving 
the plants that would not survive the winter 
c-old. 

This was all nine long years ago. If you 

drive now from the city of P-, on the 

D- road, you will see a large nursery 

covering acres of ground, a greenhouse in ex¬ 
quisite order and beauty, beds of choice idants, 
a house, small, but daintily neat and ideasant. 
A tall man who walks with a crutch, a sweet¬ 
faced woman, and a young girl with a fair 
lovely face, occupy the house; but there is a 
stout corps of gardeners under these, and a tidy 
maid servant to do the housework. In a safe 
drawer up stairs you would And, upon investi¬ 
gation, a nicely-kept bank account, and the 
deeds of the pretty i)roperty, while ]-)Overty 
stands afar off, and is kept by honest industry 
and enterprise quite out of the inclosures of 
Bertha’s Garden. 


NEW TRUTHS. 

Every new truth is more or less in conflict 
with the cherished objects and the deep-rooted 
prejudices of certain, classes, or at all events 
with their received opinions and established 
customs. It has, therefore, to sustain a hard 
struggle against the circumstances oPthe times. 
It is a lump of leaven which causes the whole 
mass to ferment in secret; but the very fermen¬ 
tation is the precursor of the inevitable victory 
—^it is a dissolving and separating oPthat which 
is grown old and useless, to make way for that 
which is newer and better. Truth triumphs, 
though often above the graves of those who 
first proclaimed and defended it. 


THE DEATH-BED. 

Philosophy at such a time as this has no 
effect, nor can religion and philosophy con¬ 
joined check, when over the bed of death, the 
tears which gush from the reservoir of Nature. 

1 We must weep. But why ? The dying do not 
weep; they may be calm, serene, free from 
pain, happy—most happy in the enjoyment of 
the prospect of celestial bliss: still we weep. 
Is it to lose them? They lose us. But in their 
view, then, they lose us but for a time, while in 
ours we lose them forever. We therefore weep; 
we weep to be left in the world 'ndthout them, 
while the fountain of their tears is dried up vith 
the swefet hope of meeting us to part no more. 


SALLIE’S MISTAKE. 

BY C. L. M. 

It was as snug and cosey an apartment as 
one might wish to see. The morning sunlight, 
streaming through the rich crimson curtains, 
cast a soft glow upon the walls, where hung 
two or three lovely landscapes; and even tho 
sweet head of Flora, on a tasteful bracket, 
seemed almost to move, and the full mouth 
break into a smile, basking thus in such radi¬ 
ance and warmth. There were sure indications 
that a rare taste had suggested and love em¬ 
bellished this sunny room 'with its soft lounges 
and easy chairs—its books and pictures, and 
those thousand and one aiijiliauces of luxury 
which throw around such a mysterious air of 
refinement and culture ; but we doubt if pretty 
little Mrs. St. John thought or cared particu¬ 
larly, this bright February morning, for any of 
her surroundings as she lounged negligently 
but not ungi-acefully before the glowing coal 
fire, while a most unbecoming frown conti'acted 
her fair forehead, and the rosebud of a mouth 
was pursed up with grim determination. The 
hot-house flowers in the Parian vase, standing 
upon the marble of her pier-glass, told plainly 
the honeymoon had not yet waned, and the 
careful toilet of the young madam herself, from 
the exquisitely banded hair, surmounted by the 
tastiest and most coquettish structure of lace 
and ribbon, to the dainty slijiper and delicate 
rnouchoir peeping from the iiocket of a rather 
elaborately embroidered morning-dress, bore 
further testimony that Mrs. Robert St. John 
had iK)t become indifterent to the approbation 
of a pair of dark eyes. Certain it is, that most 
approving glances were cast across the round 
breakfast-table, while white hands fluttered 
amidst the shining service, adding new fra¬ 
grance to the cups of steaming Mocha that 
made such frequent passages across the snowy 
damask. 

“You know we have cards for the Edgertons, 
party on Wednesday evening, my dear?” said 
the young vdfe this same morning, as she sat 
behind the hissing urn, while her lord and 
master dissected a nicely-broiled chicken, and 
helped himself liberally to the hot waffles. 

“ Confound the Edgertons, Sallie! I hope 
you don’t care to go there so soon again. I 
thought, after a proper return of their many 
civilities, there would be a cessation of your 
intimacy, for a time, at least.” 

The arched eyebrows of Mrs. Robert de¬ 
scribed a somewhat increased curve at this 
unusual outburst on the part of her dignified 
husband, but she replied, quietly enough : 
“Why, of course, I care very much about 
going there; it will be the most elegant affair 
of the season. Carte-blanche has been given to 
Vincent, and the supper 'will be superb.” 

“Well, Sallie,” returned Mr. St. John, evi¬ 
dently trying to speak good-naturedly, “I think 
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you are rather inclined to run after these Ed- 
gertons, who always, in my opinion, possessed 
empty heads and frivolous tastes. I do not 
consider them suitable or desirable people to 
cultivate, and, if you cannot drop them gradu¬ 
ally, I should have no objection to your cutting 
them point blank. ’ ’ 

Amazement flashed from those large blue 
eyes. Cut the Edgertons-I How absurdly 
you talk, Kobert, and for no reason, save that 
they do not exactly suit your fastidious notions 
—people that I have known from childhood, 
and received every imaginable kindness from ; 
indeed, sir, your request is quite too unreason¬ 
able and Mrs. St. John i)outed and drank 
the remainder of her coffee in silence. 

It was the first approach to a conjugal storm 
—the first wave that had ruffled the hitherto 
smooth sea of matrimony. 

A furious ring at the door-bell broke the 
stillness already becoming oppressive, and prtj- 
sently a gay, laughing voice rang out in the 
vestibule; nearer and nearer it came, and 
Bridget, throwing open the door of the break¬ 
fast-room, admitted a dark-eyed, handsome 
girl of eighteen, enveloped in hood and furs. 

“Well, my word, not through breakfiist 
yet, sis ? Do hurry up, for I am in the greatest 
possible haste. Good-morning, brother Robert; 
how is your lordship?” kissing the tips of her 
fingers with a jaunty air. 

“Well, Julie, what’s in the wind now?” said 
Mr. St. John to his pretty sister-in-law. While 
Sallie was animatedly bidding her good-morn- 
ing. 

“Why, Robert, the party is in flic vind; 
doesn’t seem as if one could i^ossibly wait 
until Wednesday night. It is to be a perfectly 
magnificent afiair, and I’m to wear my ]iink 
silk, with a new tulle overdress, and mamma 
says, Sallie, you must go with me this morning 
to Madame Paul’s and order a French wreath 
for my hair ; but, by the by, have you decided 
on your dress ?” 

“I don’t know that I am going,” said Mrs. 
Robert, with a meek but highly injured air, 
casting reproachful glances at her better half. 

“Not going!” screamed Julie. “Why, Sallie, 
are you crazy ? Mamma depends upon you to 
chaperon me. What does she mean, Robert?” 

Thus appealed to, Mr. St. John winced, 
and evidently wished himself somewhere else. 
“The fact is, Julie, I was just telling Sallie 
that I don’t like these Edgertons, and wish she 
would give up the whole set.” 

“Tom Edgerton more especially, I suspect,” 
replied Julie, maliciously. 

“Yes, the conceited foj); it is a mystery to 
me how any woman of sense can for one mo¬ 
ment tolerate him.” 

“Hoity-toity, Mr. Robert St. John!” cried 
his privileged sister; “if you are not jealous of 
Sallie’sohl bean, I do believe ; that is too much,” 
and the girl fairly shrieked- with laughter. 


Robert’s face reddened. “Fiddlesticks!” 
said he, “I should as soon think of being jea¬ 
lous of my walking-cane as of that brainless, 
conceited piece of mechanism.” 

“You are plentiful in your epithets, at any 
rate,” returned Julie, laughingly. “For my 
part, I think Tom Edgerton is real nice, and so 
do all the girls ; and, as Sallie gave him up for 
you, I should think you might be satisfied, and 
let the poor fellow exist as best he can, for they 
say he has been so dejected and wretched ever 
since the wedding,” and Julie sighed, and as¬ 
sumed such a woe-begone expression, that her 
brother-in-law was forced to laugh, and Mrs. 
St. John even bit her lips lest she should com- 
in-omise the dignity requisite to the occasion. 
“But,” continued Julie, coaxingly, “you and 
Sallie will take me to the party, won’t you, 
brother Robert? and have done with all this 
nonsense.” 

“Why don’t madam la mere attend with her 
fair daughter?” said Mr. St. John, in a pro- 
vokingly cool manner. 

“Oh, you know it is impossible, Kate and 
Maud not yet over scarlet fever, and her own 
neuralgia and domestic affairs ; why, she hasn’t 
been out of the house for two weeks, and 
now Sallie is married, I think it is too bad to 
drag poor mamma around to play inopriety for 
mo.” 

Mr. St. John whistled a bar or two of “Ro¬ 
bert le Diable”—perhaps the name was sugges¬ 
tive-said something about pressing business 
engagements — King & Go’s, lawsuit that 
would keep him at work night and day for a 
week at least; so kissing his wife, which caress 
was rather coolly returned, and bidding Julio 
good morning, he left the room, not followed by 
the presiding divinity of the breakfast-table, as 
was her wont, even to the outer door of the 
vestibule, for a last lingering adieu. 

“ What has got into Robert ?” said Julie, as 
they ascended to the pleasant room above. 
Sallie sighed, and tried to look dignified. “ It 
is a i)erfect shame if he cheats us out of that 
party. I ’ll never forgive him; and you so 
lately married, Sallie, with all your elegant 
wardrobe, and not half a chance of yet showing 
those lovely Paris evening robes ; and I do be¬ 
lieve the party is half on your account, too.” 

“I cannot imagine,” returned Mrs. St. John, 
“what made Robert so unkind this morning,” 
and the tears started. 

Julie stood hesitatingly, with diminished 
ardor as her x)rospective belleship for the ensu¬ 
ing Wednesday night seemed rapidly fading 
away, and Madame Paul and the “ wreath of 
roses” had quite escaj^ed her mind. Finally 
her face brightened. “Why, Sallie, you can 
go if Robert don’t; there is no sense in making 
yourself stiqild and staying at home simply 
because he can’t or rather won’t go.” 

“I am afraid that would never do,” said 
Mrs. St. John, slowly. 
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“Not do!” returned her sister, contempt¬ 
uously; “half the ladies in your set go fre¬ 
quently without their husbands. There is Mrs. 
Simmons, and Mrs. Laveille, and Mrs. Eider, 
and ever so many more ; but I ’m going straight 
home to tell mamma about Mr. Itobert St. 
John, and how he has behaved to you; don’t 
fret over it, sis ; IT1 be back presently and give 
you the benefit of some maternal counsel.” vSo 
Julie kissed her sister in a consoling kind of a 
way, chirped a moment to the canaries, men¬ 
tally comparing their lotw’ith Sallie’s, and then 
ran down stairs lightly, leaving the young wife 
to her own reflections, where we found her at 
the commencement of our story. 

Eobert St. John, barrister at law, with a 
good income, and steadily rising in his profes¬ 
sion, had been drawn to Sallie Marshall by her 
bright, sparkling, sunny nature, dashed with a 
spice of coquetry that made her very charming. 
Though petted and spoiled at home by too great 
indulgence, there were in the girl’s character 
germs which, if properly cultured, might de¬ 
velop her into a very superior w'omau, and 
l)erhaps the young man discovered something 
of this through the flimsy veil of fashionable 
chit-chat, and felt that once drawn from the 
vortex almost ingulfing her in the "whirl of 
dissipation and folly, he could mould her like 
a pliant ^vaxen figure to hiswull, but he worked 
cautiously, and Sallie had been slow to discover 
that her handsome establishment, in an eligible 
part of the city, was a very different place from 
the hospitable mansion of her father on the 
avenue, in point of freedom. She had certainly 
received the usual round of visits from her 
numerous friends, but there was no familiar 
dropping in at any time by those who once 
filled so important a place in the old home- 
circle. She thought, indeed, was quite sure she 
loved her husband dearly; certainly she was 
very proud of him; but there had been even¬ 
ings when she found herself yawning behind 
the prettiest hand in the world, w'ondering what 
Eobert could find so very entertaining in those 
stuind books, and contrasting her home, elegant 
and tasteful as it was in all respects, to the one 
she had left behind, w'here a dull evening was 
a thing unknown; where Julie, and Kate, and 
Maud, and the pet brother, Charlie, with plenty 
of younger ones, kept the house filled with life 
and light; and there were always plenty of 
young people running in, and Sallie, the centre 
of attraction, sweet and charming, because she 
had nothing to make her otherwise. How much 
she used to enjoy those duets with Tom Eclger- 
ton, whom Eobert seemed to dislike so much ; 
he was certainly elegant and distingue, and 
with such a voice! so polite and agreeable, and 
if accoimted rather fast, he was certainly no 
faster than half the young men of that set. 
True, she never would have married Tom Ed- 
gerton, yet there was a certain satisfaction in 
knowing he adored her, and tliat u})ou a certain 


moonlight night he declared life would be for¬ 
ever a blank to him unless lighted by her smile; 
but Eobert stepped in about this time, and she 
was all engrossed by the new love, so difterent 
from anything before oflered at her slirine. 
How devoted and tender he was during those 
charming summer days, attentive to her slight¬ 
est wish, lavishing almost daily some new proof 
of his adoration in the very tangible sliai^e of 
costly fruits, and flowers, and books, and the 
week at Newport, when he came so unexpect¬ 
edly, and at the expiration of the time they 
were engaged. Sallie remembered how strange 
it all seemed to her, like some wonderful dream 1 
She thought of the increased tenderness of her 
parents when they had finally consented to 
i:)art with their darling child; how Julie and 
Charlie were kinder and more deferential, in 
fact, of how much imx)ortance she seemed to 
them all during the short time of their engage¬ 
ment, for when the autumn leaves were tinged 
with brilliant and varied hues, and the soft 
haze of the Indian summer lay on the distant 
mountains, she had taken upon herself the 
most solemn of vows. The excitement of the 
bridal preparations, the costliness and elegance 
of her trousseau had quite bewildered her, for 
old Mr. Marshall came down handsomely, and 
everything that money could buy was lavished 
upon the occasion. Then followed the wed¬ 
ding-tour, and, directly on her return, she found 
herself installed as mistress of a delightful 
home, with well-trained servants, and every¬ 
thing new, and spotless, and shining. 

For a while the novelty seemed quite en¬ 
trancing, but noAV the excitement was wearing 
oft', and there had been hours when Sallie felt 
terribly ennuyie and lonely. They had at¬ 
tended several brilliant i)artie*s, but the crowds 
of gentlemen who onoe flocked about the co¬ 
quettish Sallie Marsliiill seemed all of a sudden 
to be very shy of Mrs. St. John, attended so 
closely by her calm and dignifted husband, 
whose demeanor w'as an impenetrable barrier 
to tlie attentions of those gay, perfumed, be- 
whiskered exquisites, and Tom Edgerton stood 
apart and gazed as if upon a star, infinitely 
beyond his reach. Mr. St. John was greatly 
bored by these assemblies, and Sallie each time 
came home spiritless and dejected, feeling a 
change had come over her life ; yet there were 
hours when her husband seemed all in all to 
her, and she wmuld thank God for her great 
hai>piness, and wonder why she had been so 
blessed. To give up the long-talked-of and 
most brilliant fHe of the season was, neverthe¬ 
less, very trying to Mrs. St. John. The Edger- 
tons were, in her eyes, delightful and desirable 
friends—in a worldly point of view they vrere, 
and she had been on the most familiar footing 
with the whole family, who i^etted and caressed 
her from a child. She knew that Eobert never 
fancied them especially, but his unusual re¬ 
marks that morning excited a feeling of auger 
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iu her heart, which she fouud most difficult to 
repress. 

She felt sure he would not attend the party. 
Could she go on the strength of her newly- 
acquired honors, with Julie and her young 
brother? She could not help thinking how 
pleasant it would be, freed from the surveil¬ 
lance of Eobert’s eyes, to laugh, and chat, and 
enjoy herself within that charmed circle of 
which six months before she had been the 

bright, particular star.” How long it seemed 
since she had indulged in anything likegayety ! 
W as not her husband old fogyish ? He might as 
well have a lesson first as last. She would go to 
tlie Edgertons. It was ridiculous to refuse the 
invitation; every one would say it was on Tom’s 
account. She felt quite sure they were living 
in a stupid, poky way, as Julie said. Starting 
up, she glanced at the clock—twelve already, 
and her sister had not returned; she would 
take a run out for some fresh air, and then drop 
in and talk the matter over with her mother. 
Accordingly Mrs. Kobert proceeded to array 
herself in a most charming walking costume, 
that still betokened bridal freshness. The rich 
mauve silk, so tastily trimmed, the jaunty vel¬ 
vet basquine, with its heavy guipure lace, and 
the stylish hat, from which floated a superb 
ostrich plume, all added a new charm to the 
I)iquant face and graceful figure. She sighed 
as she put on the half cape of Eussiaii sable, 
for Eobert had given her the set on her twen¬ 
tieth birthday, one month before. How kind 
and considerate in her husband, merely because 
she had admired them as they were displayed 
ill the window of a fashionable furrier’s. Truly, 
as Mrs. Eobert St. John drew down her little 

thread-lace veil, on emerging from 101-St., 

we can avouch no prettier woman was that 
day seen abroad. The frosty air lent new color 
to her cheeks and lips, and as she.turned doivn 
Broadway, many an admiring glance followed 
the lithe form which it would be difficult to in¬ 
vest with matron grace. She felt that she was 
looking well, and the fresh atmosphere roused 
her drooping spirits. How alive everybody 
and everything looked. Broadway was filled 
with a gay and animated crowd. Elegantly 
dressed ladies and rosy children, portly mer¬ 
chants, thrifty mechanics, the wan-faced sew¬ 
ing girl, and the beautiful belle; the old, the 
young, rich, and poor, even the squalid beggar, 
all jostled one another in the living tide that 
surged, and swelled, and flowed down the great 
thoroughfare. 

Mrs. St. John walked on with elastic tread, 
bo^ving now and then to a passing acquaintance. 
Stewart’s Avas reached almost before she knew 
it, and there were a whole bevy of her fair 
lady friends. The coming party was on CA’-ery 
tongue. “ Of course i/o?i are going, Mrs. St. 
John?” said Mrs. Laveille, as she turned over 
with fastidious hand the delicate fabrics dis¬ 
played for her benefit by the obsequioixs shop- 
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man. Sallie congratulated herself upon the 
7io?ic/iatace with Avhich she replied, “Oh, cer¬ 
tainly!” and then followed an animated dis¬ 
cussion as to the dresses for the occasion—the 
unprecedented preparations in connection Avith 
it, the distinguished guests Avho Avere to be 
present, and the great eclat which would un¬ 
doubtedly attend the AA’hole affair. After much 
talk and great deliberation, Mrs. Laveille 
selected a black silk tulle spangled with golden 
stars, most admirably suited to her dark, dash¬ 
ing beauty. “You do not go out much, Mrs. 
St. John,” she said, as they turned to leave. 
“I haven’t seen you before for an age; but, 
by the by, have you met the great beauty. Miss 
Lasseur ? Slie is to be at the Edgertons, and 
they say Tom is A\'ild about her.” 

Sallie was obliged to acknowledge that she 
had noA^er seen the lady, and asked, carelessly, 
AAdiere she Avas from. 

“Oh, someAvhere South,” answered Mrs. 
LaAufille. “I saw her riding, yesterday, and 
she is perfectly loA^ely. Just my idea of a pure 
Castilian blonde, with such melting eyes, and 
hair so AvaA'v, and like burnished gold.” 

Mrs. St. John did not reply, but bade her 
friend adieu, and slowly retraced her steps. It 
was nothing to her, certainly, she reflected, if 
Tom Edgerton was engaged, married, or dead, 
even, for that matter, yet there Avas something 
A’ery like bitterness in her thoughts just then. 
She felt that her own life was becoming a hum¬ 
drum, monotonous kind of an existence, and 
she remembered Avith considerable distinctness 
the rather extraA^agant talk of a young gentle¬ 
man who Avowed that, though she might not be 
his wife, her image Avould neA’-er be effaced from 
his heart. This she recalled, and much more, 
but she was a Avife, noA\% and Tom Edgerton 
could never have been to her anything more 
than a friend ; but somehoAV she had rather 
expected to see him pine away and grow pale 
and melancholy, and maybe, at last, “shuffle 
off this mortal coil” all for the sake of her oavu 
SAA'eet self, and noAV he Avas in love with a Miss. 
Lasseur, whose hair was like threads of gold. . 

Eobert St. John’s night-key clicked in the 
door just as the little mantel clock chimed the 
dinner hour. The house Avas A'ery still; no 
light step hastened to meet him, the parlors 
Avere empty; he ascended the stairs and entered 
his Avife’s taAmrite ax^artment; the shades druAvn 
doAvn, the fire low in the grate. The morning 
sunlight had long since disappeared, and. the 
birds, Avith drooping crests, swung silently upon 
their perches. He missed the smiling Avelcome 
that never before had firiled to gi’eet him.. It, 
was with a chill and desolate feeling that he 
rung the bell; present!}' the girl appeared. 

“ Where is your mistress ?” he said, abruptly. 

“ Faith, sir, I tliink she went out for a bit of 
a walk ; it is A'ery close she keeps herself- Will 
the dinner be served, sir?” 
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“ No ; wait until Mrs. St. John returns.” 

An hour passed, and Sallie came in delibe¬ 
rately—how unlike her usual, springing step. 

“Keally, Bobert,” she began, “have you 
been waiting dinner all this time for me ? Pray, 
hurry down before it is quite spoiled, for I 
dined with mamma,” and she coolly proceeded 
to remove her wrappings. 

Bobert eyed his vdfe keenly for a moment, 
and then said: “ This is rather unusual, Sallie; 

I had not expected you to dine out to-day. ’ ’ 

She replied, very gently : “Well, I had not 
intended doing so, but I found them all so 
cheerful and pleasant at mamma’s that I could 
not resist the temi)tation, and you must excuse 
me for this once; I get so dull and stui)id all 
by myself.” 

“Dull and stuiud!” repeated her husband. 
“Do you wish yourself back, Sallie? Do you 
regret leaving that i^leasant home to make an¬ 
other for one who has been tossed about all his 
life?” 

The young wife felt her courage failing; how 
she longed to sob out her grief upon his bosom 
—her own dear Bobert, as he stood there with 
his hand upon the latch, looking so handsome, 
and yet so sorrowful, but oh! she could not 
give ui? now, and, throwing herself upon a 
lounge, declared she was nearly dead with 
fatigue from her walk, that such absurd ques¬ 
tions she never listened to before, and to pray 
hurry and get his dinner, that now must be 
entirely cold. 

How long the half hour in which Mr. St. 
John was taking his solitary meal; how she 
listened for his returning footsteps, but in vain; 
the heavy clang of the street door fell like a 
knell upon her heart, and, turning her face 
upon the pillow, she wept the bitterest tears 
she had ever known. 

Wearily passed the hours; seven o’clock 
came, and the office boy brought a note from 
her husband, requesting his portmanteau with 
a change of clothing, as he was unexpectedly 
obliged to leave on the night boat for Albany, 
l>ressing business connected with the impend¬ 
ing lawsuit, urged his immediate departure, 
without one moment to run up and bid her 
good-by. His words were kind and considerate, 
but not lover-like in the least, and the hot 
hlood mounted to her very temples as she read. 
To leave her thus, and for several days. She 
•felt that he had already been both unkind and 
provoking, and now to go from her so uncere¬ 
moniously made the Marshall spirit rise. Bo- 
•hert St. John should never make her miserable, 
-that he should not; and, drying the tears that 
would force their way down her cheeks, she 
-packed double the quantity of clothes required, 
and then dispatched one of the servants for 
Julie and Charlie. 

The news of Bobert’s departure was received 
with no small satisfaction by the younger mem- 
.bers of the Marshall family at least. It hap¬ 


pened that Tom Edgerton and two or three 
others were calling there when the message 
came, and Julie proposed they should accom- 
i:)any them. Nothing loth, they at once com¬ 
plied, and, shortly afterwards, Mrs. St. John 
was amazed at the gay laughter that followed 
the oi)ening of the hall door. Descending, she 
found herself in the midst of a lively group, 
the parlors brilliantly lighted, and her brother 
and sister doing the agreeable generally. 

How full of life and mirth they all seemed, 
and Sallie, throwing off the feeling of sadness 
that oppressed her, entered at once into their 
gayety. She played for them to dance until 
her fingqrs ached, exhausted her repertoii'e of 
choicest songs, and finally sang better than .she 
had ever done in her life a little German mor- 
ceau with Tom, in which a lost love is bewailed. 
Never had Sallie Marshall been in a more 
coquettish and wayward mood than this night. 
She rallied her old lover about Miss Lasseur 
until he fairly turned pale with vexation, and 
then, to console him, lU’omised that she would 
keep her first dance exclusively for him on the 
coming Wednesday night, and though upon 
their departure she felt that Tom pressed her 
fingers more ardently than was consistent with 
friendship, her bright eyes looked no anger as 
they smiled adieu. 

The door had scarcely closed upon their re¬ 
treating forms, when Julie, in a paroxysm of 
delight, executed a most wonderful pirouette 
upon the soft Wilton carpet, and then sank 
down into a capacious arm-chair, exclaiming: 
“Nothing now, Sallie, to keep us from the 
Edgertons! Bobert’s departure has proved a 
perfect God-send,” and Charlie, stroking an 
incipient moustache, intimated, with great gal¬ 
lantry, his readiness to hold himself at the ser¬ 
vice of his charming sisters for the eventful 
occasion. 

“Deuced handsome mirrors these, Sallie,” 
he said, viewing himself complacently. “In 
fact you are very comfortably settled ; wouldn’t 
object myself to an establishment like this.” 

“Lookout for matrimony, Charlie,” cried 
Julie. “ I intend flirting for at least ten years 
longer.” 

“Ah! well, I do not contemplate marriage 
seriously, at present,” he replied, with such 
gravity that Mrs. St. John inquired, laughingly, 
who was queen of hearts at present, he having 
been in love at least six times in as many 
months. 

Charlie looked meditative as he lighted a 
very delicate cigariicij and watched the wreaths 
of smoke circling above his head, vouchsafing 
no answer. 

“Look you here, young sir,” said Julie, “if 
Mr. St. John should smell smoke in these 
sacred apartments, the matter will undergo in- 
ve.stigation, and Sallie’s brocatelle and lace 
curtains bear evidence against you.” 

“ Smoke away, Charlie,” said Mrs. St. John, 
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rn,tlier curtly, “to your heart’s content. What 
is a home for if one cannot make themselves 
comfortable in it,” and the lady tucked her 
little feet up in a more girlish than matronly 
way upon the luxurious fauteidl. 

“ That’s my idea precisely, ” said her brother. 

And they chatted on for an hour or so, the 
all important theme being, of course, the ar¬ 
rangements, dress, etc. for the Edgertons’ party. 

There was certainly no obstacle in the way 
now. E-obert St. John would not be in town 
before Thursday, and possibly not until the 
Saturday following. Sallie and Julie were not 
idle in the mean time; and Mrs. Marshall de¬ 
clared her oldest daughter seemed more natu¬ 
ral and like herself than since her marriage. 

Mrs. St. John retained enough of her old 
spirit of coquetry to desire to outshine Miss 
Lasseur, whose name was on every tongue, 
and even Charlie, infatuated boy that he w’as, 
declared he could not sleep for the remembrance 
of her eyes, but his sister tossed her head and 
bit her crimson lip, and inwardly vowed she 
would eclipse her, or give up forever the repu¬ 
tation of belleshii) with the name of Sallie Mar¬ 
shall. 

It was late on the night indicated by the 
embossed notes of invitation when their car¬ 
riage drew up before one of the largest and 
stateliest mansions on the Avenue. The house 
was one blaze of gas-light from attic to base¬ 
ment. And not without some misgivings did 
Mrs. St. John, with Julie and her brother, as¬ 
cend the marble steps. Enveloped in their 
wrax)i3iugs they threaded their way through 
the spacious but crowded hall, up the broad 
staircase to the dressing-rooms; there Sallie 
breathed more freely, and Julie, in a flutter of 
delight, went into raptures over the brilliancy 
of the scene, of which they had already obtained 
a glimpse. The young girl was dressed most 
becomingly, her wealth of dark hair crowned 
with roses, and her lace over-dress looped with 
the same flowers. But Mrs. St. John, even in 
her palmiest days of bellehood, was not more 
attractive than on this eventful night. Her 
blue satin robe, which had formed part of the 
superb trousseau^ fitted her most exquisitely, 
•and the quillings, puffings, and ruchings of gos¬ 
samer tullCf through which trailed, in some 
mysterious way, lovely wreaths of scarlet flow¬ 
ers and white lilies of the valley, formed the 
most charming combination imaginable. The 
berths and sleeves of x^oint lace fell around a 
neck and arms of faultless symmetry. Savelli 
had exhausted his skill upon her hair, which 
was thrown back in wavy masses from the 
fair, low brow (an excellent thing in woman), 
and simply decorated with flowers, correspond¬ 
ing to those upon her skirt and the bouquet de 
corsage. 

Their entrance loroduccd a marked sensation, 
and, indeed, Charlie was no mean escort, but 
the-wery pink of youthful i3erfection—in fact, 


already an Adonis among the Gothamite 
youths. The Edgertons received them with 
great empressementy and directly afterwards IMrs. 
St. John was i^resented to Miss Lasseur. One 
glance, and Sallie’s heart gave a bound of grati¬ 
fied x^ride. Truly Miss Lasseur’s face was one 
of far greater beauty than Sallie Marshall’s had 
ever been, but it was a cold, statuesque face, 
with beautiful eyes, and, as Mrs. Laveille had 
said, hair like burnished gold. Wonderful hair 
coiled in rich masses around a most classic 
head, but her figure was decidedly dumpy, and 
her dress, though rich, too heavy, and certainly 
could not defy criticism. She was cold and 
haughty in her manner, and Mrs. St. John did 
not waste words upon her, but soon turned to 
more congenial sx^irits. A number of gentle¬ 
men were already x^ressing around her and the 
lively J ulie. The adjoining rooms were filled 
wflth dancers. The band just then struck ux3 
one of Strauss’ most insx^iring waltzes. A 
voice at her elbow said, “ May I claim your 
promise now?” 

She looked up to meet Tom Edgerton’s fine 
eyes. She hesitated—louder and faster x^layed 
the music. What would Eobert say? She 
knew full well he disliked her to join in any¬ 
thing unless a plain quadrille, but the strains 
were entrancing, and. her little satin slipper 
beat time unconsciously. “ But I only engaged 
for a quadrille,” she answered, softly. 

The dark eyes x>leaded more eloquently than 
words. It seemed so long since she had moved 
to that bewildering measure. She x'*^^t her 
hand within his arm, and the next moment 
they had joined the giddy circle, and Sallie 
went floating down the room, a gossamer cloud 
of vax)ory tulle and tender lilies. 

“ This xfloasure I had not dared to hope for,” 
said Tom, in a low and deferential voice. 

Mrs. St. John smiled her answer. Eound 
and round they went. Such harmony and 
grace in every motion that many stox^x^ed to 
look and admire. He bent over her until his 
dark curls almost touched the flowers in her 
l^erfumed hair. 

“You are so beautiful to-night, Sallie,” ho 
whisx^ered. 

It was the first time he had called her 
thus since her marriage. A flush like the deep¬ 
est tint of the Avild rose came to her cheek, 
making her ten times loA’^elier than before. 

“You forget,” she said, deprecatingly. 

“ All, no!” he answered. “ I remember but 
too well.” 

“ How delieious the music,” she tried to say, 
carelessly. “I adore Strauss.” They paused 
a moment. 

“Another turn,” urged her partner, and 
Sallie could not resist. 

“A very Undine,” said one of a knot of gen¬ 
tlemen. 

“ There is certainly no comx)arison between 
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Miss Lasseur and Mrs. St. John,” spoke uj) 
another. “And she dances like a Peri.” 

“ Yes,” said a third. “And flirts as desper¬ 
ately as ever. Tom Edgerton is too accoin- 
l')lished a roxi^ to he dancing attendance on her 
now; it was had enough when she was Sallie 
Marshall.” 

“ Where’s St. John ?” said the first speaker. 
“Why don’t he look after this little thorough¬ 
bred of his?” 

“ Out of town,” answered a fourth. 

“Ah! that accounts for it all,” and a laugh 
went round that might have brought burning 
blushes to the cheek of the young wife. 

The evening wore on apace, the supper was 
over, which all assented to be superb. Vincent 
had gained new laurels. The tables fairly 
groaned under the weight of silver and cut 
glass. The decorations, the lights, the flowers, 
were magnificent; game of every variety de¬ 
lighted the souls of gourmands, forced fruits in 
great profusion, creams, jellies, ices, all fol¬ 
lowed in their turn. The wines and liqueurs 
won commendation from the portliest aristo¬ 
crats, and many a stout dowager sighed in her 
lieart that she could not surreptitiously convey 
away some of the pines and luscious grapes, of 
which there were such quantities, from the 
darkest purple to white and amber hued. 

The dancing had commenced again. The 
music, as if impelled by some unknown animus, 

' leaped forth with renewed power from the va¬ 
rious instruments. Mrs. St. John had been 
constantly admired and caressed; she could 
not satisfy the claimants for her hand, and 
Julie, also a belle in her own particular set, 
was drinking in her measure too of flattery 
and adulation. Sallie’s triumph was complete. 
Tom Edgerton had barely danced one figure 
with Miss Lasseur. Mrs Laveille, resplendent 
in her spangled tulle and glittering with dia¬ 
monds, was at one time Sallie’s vis-d-vis. In 
the changes of the dance, the little coquette 
could not help asking her if she thought Miss 
Lasseur and Tom were really engaged, and 
then chassed away without waiting for an an¬ 
swer. 

“ How shamefully that Mrs. St. John is flirt¬ 
ing with young Edgerton,” said an elderly 
dame in crimson and gold to a broad-shouldered 
contemporary, whose rather passe daughters 
had been wall-flowers most of the evening. 

“Yes,” was the return, “half the crexne de la 
creme are talking and pronouncing it most 
scandalous. I am sure any married woman 
must look with horror on their proceedings.” 

“ He has danced with her three times at 
least, to my certain knowledge,” said the first 
lady. 

The fat shoulders of No. 2 shrugged them- 
.selves with disdain. “I am sure my Matilda 
Jane would as soon think of cutting off her 
fingers as to be coquetting in that way,” and 
the aforesaid Matilda Jane, with a wa8t>-liko 


waist and scraggy neck, in the very lowest of 
pink waisted silks, was smirking and ogling a 
young and rather gawky youth at the very 
moment. 

Sallie had been guilty of the great impro¬ 
priety of waltzing for the second time with 
Tom; she had already declared her intention 
of taking Julie home, for the hour was late, 
but her partner, under the pretence of showing 
her some rare flowers, led her, at the conclusion 
of tlie dance, into the conservatory. 

“This life is killing me,” he said, passion¬ 
ately, as they stood beneath the shade of some 
tropical plant whose long slender leaves quite 
screened them from observation. Sallie played 
with the tassels of her fan. “O Sallie!” he 
continued, “by the memory of former days, by 
the love I shall ever bear you”— 

“You must not speak so to me,” she inter¬ 
rupted, almost sharply, “you have not the 
right;” and she turned to leave him, but he 
caught her hand and covered it with kisses. 

“I adore you, and know you are not hapiDy,” 
he exclaimed. 

It was just at this crisis, as if by enchant¬ 
ment, that Sallie, on looking up bewildered 
and confused, met the calm, serious eyes of her 
husband. With a little glad cry she sprang 
forward, “O Robert!” 

Mr. St. John bowed with the utmost grace 
and sang froid, as he advanced, saying, almost 
gayly, it seemed to Sallie, “ Well, my dear wife, 
you hardly expected me to-night,” taking her 
hand as he spoke. Then turning to young Ed¬ 
gerton, pale vnth mortification and surprise, 
continued: “ Really, your rooms present a 

most attractive appearance this evening. I 
hurried over on my return, which was a day at 
least sooner than I anticipated.” 

The young man’s breeding was too thorough 
to longer display astonishment, and, with the 
grace peculiarly his own, directed Robert’s at¬ 
tention to the plant he was showing Mrs. ^t. 
John, the merits of which were quite delibe¬ 
rately discussed. “It was possible,” pleaded 
Edgerton, in his own mind, “that Mr. St. John 
had not witnessed their entire tete-d-tete/’ at any 
rate, his sensations were not of the most agree¬ 
able character. And Sallie? but what can we 
say of the emotions under which she labored ? 
How handsome, how noble, how desirable 
Robert appeared in her eyes ! Tom Edgerton 
dwindled into absolute insignificance, and 
seemed utteily contemptible in comparison; 
and then, too, what man in a thousand would 
have the control of their passions to such a 
wonderful degree, saving her from all the con¬ 
tumely of open reproach, for she Jcneio his eyes 
were on them when those kisses were pressed 
uj)on her hand, and as she watched them shortly 
after moving through the rooms arm in arm, 
slie felt that it was to shield her from reproach 
or disgrace that her husband thus openly coun¬ 
tenanced the man whom he so utterly desi>ised. 
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Ah ! could he ever again fold her to his honest, 
manly heart? Away from the gaze of the 
world, would he not spurn her as a vile thing 
from him ? What torture in that thought! Of 
what account was the praise, the incense, the 
adoration this night received, or a life passed 
in such a way. Her own folly smote her heart 
most bitterly, and, as if to make that humilia¬ 
tion more complete, Charlie came up, swelling 
with youthful indignation, and poured into her 
ear some of the remarks he had casually over¬ 
heard in deference to her trifling conduct with 
Tom Edgerton. 

But we need dwell no longer upon this par¬ 
ticular i)hase in the life of Sallie St. John. 
There was no recrimination, no anger, no idle, 
senseless talk when in the privacy of their own 
home. Robert St. John took his erring little 
wife most tenderly to his heart, and though she 
wept herself half distracted, he soothed and 
petted her more carefully than he had done 
since their days of courtship, acknowledging 
right manfully that she was not alone to blame, 
that he had been too selfish, too thoughtless for 
her haiipiness in taking her from a life to which 
she had been so much accustomed, and that he 
had not done as he might, or as he ought, to 
make their home less staid and formal. To 
him, he said, it was a Paradise, and her smiles 
and love all that he desired, but he felt and 
knew that she had passed many tedious hours 
while business was constantly pressing him. 
He told her how he had reflected on all this 
during his absence, how he had missed her, and 
that she was his life, his darling and precious 
vife. Very kindly and calmly he spoke of his 
reasons for desiring her to give up Tom Ed- 
gerton’s acquaintance, spoke of his character 
among men, and that, with his acknowledged 
preference for her, she could not, without 
damage to her reputation, encourage even a 
friendly intimacy. 

It was quite unnecessary to allude to the 
tete-a-tete in the conservatory, she was only too 
ready to acknowledge to the fullest extent her 
own sins of pride, folly, and vanity. For some 
reason Robert did not seem troubled with the 
least jealousy on the subject, which was rather 
mysterious to Sallie, and certainly not unplea¬ 
sant, yet, when at last she lifted her pale and 
tear-stained face from her husband’s shoulder, 
and ceased her sobbing, she said, faintly, with 
something of her old archness and naivete: 
“But you knew, Robert, how I loved you all 
the while.” 


Imaginary evils soon become real ones by 
indulging our reflections on them; as he who, 
in a melancholy fancy sees something like a 
face on the wall or the wainscot, can, by two 
or three touches with a lead-pencil, make it 
look visible, and agreeing with what he fan¬ 
cied.—S wift. 


VIOLETS. 

BY MITTIE HALL. 

In the green and fragrant meadow, 

Gay with buttercups and daisies, 

Sweet with breath of blue-eyed violets, 
Fairest children of the Spring! 

Strayed I on a pleasant morning, 
Listening to the wild-bird’s carol. 

While the grass was wet with dew-drops, 
And the lark was on the wing. 

Strayed I, thinking of a maiden— 

Of a maiden, winsome lovely. 

With brown hair, in whose soft meshes 
Sunbeams ever tangled lay ; 

Cheek as pure as water-lily. 

Sometimes touched with rarest crimson, 
Like the blushing of the morning 
At the coming of the day. 

Parted lips like half-oped rose-bud. 

More bewitching in their sweetness, 

Than the roses in the garden 
Where the bees had toying been ; 

Eyes of blue through whose rich darkness. 
Ever, by the soul-light’s flashes. 

Was revealed the noble spirit 
That a dwelling had within. 

Oh, I could not choose but love her, 

Love her with a love undying. 

And my heart throbbed wildly, fiercely. 
With the thoughts I could not speak ; 
She was plighted to another, 

I must stifle my heart’s yearning. 

All its bitter, ceaseless yearning. 

For a love I dare not seek. 

So I walked about the meadow. 

Musing of her fondly, sadly. 

Of her voice of matchless sweetness, 

Of the soft glance of her eye ; 

Almost wishing the death-angel 
Would ai)pear to still my heart-throbs, 
And among the daisy-blossoms 
1 might lay me down to die ! 

He to whom her troth was plighted— 

Sir Charles Granby—was most noble— 

If high birth could make him n«ble— 

And he owned a vast estate; 

But his bearing was so stately. 

And his eye so cold and haughty, 

That for Bertha’s gentle spirit 
He seemed most unfitting mate. 

How I wondered if he loved her 
Half as well as I—poor poet!— 

Who could boast no noble lineage. 

Who owned neither house nor land ; 
Would he suffer all things rather 
Than have her to know one sorrow? 

Hid his heart bound high with pleasure 
At the least touch of her hand? 

There, upon the grassy carpet. 

Sprinkled thick with sunny flowers. 

Sat I down to rest and ponder— 

Still of Bertha was my dream— 

Saw the graceful willow branches. 

Lithe and supple, bending, drooping 
O’er the clear and sparkling waters, ; 

Of the joyous meadow stream. 

All around me grew the violets, 

And I culled the fairest blossoms. 

With the trailing strawberry tendrils. 

The rich cluster loosely bound j 
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G-athered handfuls of white daisies, 
Mingled them with green leaves tender, 
And with careful hands I fashioned 
Them into a starry crown. 

Then with floral treasures laden, 

To the hall I bent my footsteps. 

Hoping she would let my chaplet 
On her head a moment rest; 

And my little bunch of violets— 

Happy flowers, for she loved them ! 

Would, mayhap, with smiles receive them, 
Het them slumber on her breast. 

In the music-room I found her; 

He was standing near her listening, 

While she sang an English ballad. 

In a voice bird-like and clear ; 

And I paused within the dborAvay, 
Breathless, noiselessly to listen. 

That no note of that sweet music 
Might be lost unto my ear. 

On a little inlaid table 

Bay a bunch of hot-house roses— 

“Ah,” thought I, “ they arc his offering,”— 
They were beautiful and rare, 

And so very rich in perfume. 

And so lavish of that perfume. 

That they threw a wealth of sweetness 
On the balmy morning air. 

When the song was ended, Bertha . 

Saw me standing in the doorway, 

And rose up and bade me welcome— 

Grave me greeting sweet and low ; 

Down the room she glided softly. 

With a face as fresh as morning, 

And with outstretched hand stood, smiling. 
Close beside me in the door. 

My hand trembled, trembled slightly 
As I raised the crown of daisies, 

And with faltering voice whispered, 

“ Will you wear it, lady fair! 

It was woven in the meadow 
When the buds were wet with dew-drops— 
Will you let its snowy blossoms 
Nestle mid your shining hair?” 

Sir Charles, all the while, was standing 
Motionless where she had left him. 
Seemingly intently gazing 
At some object on the floor; 

But I thought his brow looked darker, 

And his lips appeared more scornful. 

And I felt he heard each whisper 
Of our voices howe’er low. 

On her head I laid the chaplet. 

In her hand I laid the violets, 

Eancied that the red lip quivered 
As I said most tenderly, 

“Thou of human flowers the fairest. 

Thou of womankind the violet. 

In their sweetness and completeness. 

These are emblems apt of thee.” 

She but raised her hand to place them 
On her bosom, when sprang forward ' 

Sir Charles, angrily exclaiming— 

“ ThroAv those wretched flowers away ! 
Put my roses on your bosom— 

Ha, you will not! Then I’ll do it.” 

In a moment more crushed, mangled. 

Dying, ’neath his feet they lay. 

Bertha, cold and calm as moonlight, 
Quietly gave back the roses; 


Said—in clear, unfaltering accents. 
Sweetest music to my ear !— 

“ Sir Charles Grranby, take your roses ; 
Severed are the ties that bound us”— 
Stooped, and, gathering up the violets. 
Whispered low : “ My choice is here.” 


WHEN TO IDLE. 

There are ui;Joubtedly seasons and spaces 
wlien it is wise to wait—wlien it is not wortli 
while to commence any undertaking great or 
small. There are studies which it is not worth 
a man’s while to take up, pursuits which it is 
not worth his while to follow, minutes and 
half-hours which it is not worth while to fill 
Avith an occupation. No doubt we have all our 
l^eculiar notions on this head. It does not 
seem to us Avorth while to read at dinner time, 
or out of doors, or to set one’s self to learn a 
language in recurring spare moments; these 
acts come under the same categorj" of A’irtues 
AAuth the old houscAAdfe’s economy of time 
which makes her sit up in bed to knit stockings 
in the dark, or re-thread her needle, at infinite 
expense of time and eyesight, to save an inch 
of cotton. There are a vast number of small 
industries that are not worth the while of a 
man Avith one settled occupation AA'hich engages 
a fair portion of his time. We have not much 
faith in the achieA^ements done in odd minutes. 
We belieAm there is usually more loss than gain 
by them, and that manners and conversation 
both suffer where there is this trick of thinking, 
it worth Avhile to puill out some implement of 
labor—pen, pencil, or needle—at times when 
other peoifle are content to seem unemployed, 
and are only busy in being agreeable and plac¬ 
ing themselves at the serAdee of their company. 
Nothing ministers so much to impatience as 
these habits. It is an evidence of thorough 
self-mastery when a man who knows how to 
use time has the sense to recognize when time 
is not Avorth using in any definite, ostensible 
way. 


Like a morning dream, life becomes more 
and more bright the longer Ave liA’e, and the 
reason of everything appears more clear. What 
has puzzled us before seems less mysterious, 
and the crooked paths look straighter as Ave 
approacli the end. —Eichter. 

Affectation in any part of our carriage is 
lighting up a candle to our defects, and ncA^er 
fails to make us be taken notice of, either as 
wanting sense or wanting sincerity. —Locke. 

It is necessary to look forAvard as well as 
backAvard, as some think it is ahvays necessary 
to regulate their conduct by things that liaA^e 
been done of old times ; but that past which is 
so presumptuously brought forward as a i)re- 
cedent for the present was itself founded on an 
alteration of some past that AA’-ent before it. 

Madame de Stacie. 
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WORK-BAa. 

Materials.—Ten indies of green satin, fourteen 
inches widej; seven inches of white sarsnet, eighteen 
inches Avide; a piece of green rep, thirteen inches 
long, eight inches broad; some white cambric; a 
small piece of wiiite flannel; ten inches green silk 
cord; one yard of green sarsnet ribbon, three-quar¬ 
ters of an inch broad; yellow, red, and green silk 
cordon. 



Fig. 1.—Outside of Work-bag. 

The bag in our model is of green satin, and 
consists of two parts, seven inches high and 
eight inches broad. 

Lay the two parts exactly upon each other, 
sew the cross sides together, four inches and a 
half in length, upon the wrong side, and make 
a narrow hem at the open slit. At the upper 
edge of both parts make a hem one inch and a 
half broad, and run again a third of an inch 
over the hem for drawing a string through. 
The housewife is of woollen reps outside, and 
the same color as the bag, ornamented with 


a narrow embroidered border. The lining is 
of white silk, furnished with several pockets 
and divisions, ornamented with cross stitches. 
Cut out the rei) and white sarsnet lining, also 
an inner lining of cambric, eight inches wide . 
and thirteen inches long, and round off a little 
at both corners the part intended for the flap 
(see Fig. 2), which is two inches and half high, 
and is embroidered with the colored silks ac¬ 
cording to design. 

Place the bag in the under part, sew it in 
firmly, leaving the embroidery free; then push 
in a knitting-needle between the two jAarts to 
keep the bag firm. Now ar ra nge the cambric and 
the silk lining for the difterent size 
pockets, the ujiper edges of which are 
ornamented with green silk cordon in 
fishbone stitch. The undermost larg¬ 
est pocket covers the whole 
breadlh, and is two inches 
and a half high ; the second 
of the same size, is divided 
in the middle by a cross 
stitch and placed ui^on the 
part that turns over. Two 
little side pockets, measur¬ 
ing two inches in height, 
and three inches and a half 
in breadth; four only one 
inch and a quarter high, and 
two inches and a half broad, 
are arranged according to 
the design. Also a needle- 
book, two inches and a half 
broad, the cover of which 
hay a layer of letter paper, 
and inside there is a double 
inece of flannel, ornamented 
with red button-hole stitch- 
in the middle space is a piece of double 
white stuff, five inches long and two inches 
and a half broad, separated by three rows 
of stitching in green silk, lengthwise, for differ¬ 
ent kinds of thread or cotton. ’When all the 
pockets are finished the little white buttons 
are put on and the green button-holes made; it 
is then joined to the upper part, for whidi 
both parts are turned back the width of a seam 
and covered with silk cord. The flap that 
turns over has two eyes of green silk and little 
buttons to close it. A ruche of green sarsnet 
ribbon covers the seam where the upper part 
of the bag is joined on. A double silk cord is 
drawn through the upper hem of the bag and 
tied double in a knot, two inches and a half 
distant from each end, and the ends are combed 
out to imitate a tassel. 

For an illustration of the interior of worK- 
bag, see next page. 
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Fig. 2.—Interior of Work-bag. 


FICHU IH TBICOT. 

Materials. —Three and a half ounces of violet Berlin 
wool, quarter of an ounce of yellow filoselle, one 
skein of black silk cordon. 

The foundation and border are in violet wool, 
with the pattern worked upon them in silk* 

Begin from the under straight edge of the 
back; make a chain of seventeen stitches; in 
these work in the first row seventeen stitches ; 

Twice twelve lines (allowing always two 
lines to a row; increase one stitch in one row 
at the beginning in the other row at the end of 
the first row, continue this on every row for 
sixty-one rows. The side edge, however from 
the sixty-second row, as far as the under point, 
is worked straight-forward. Crochet round the 
finished foundation one row of double stitch. 

For the border, which is worked entirely 
round the fichu, and is repeated five times over 
the shoulder to form the epaulette, work as fol¬ 
low's :— 

1st roio. * 1 double, 7 double-treble in the next 
edge stitch, 1 chain, with which pass over 2 


stitches, 1 double in the next edge stitch, 1 
chain, wdth which again pass over 2 stitches. 
Bepeat from *. 

2d. * 2 double in the 1st stitch of the i^reced- 
ing row ; 5 chain, with w^hich the next 7 double 
treble (a tuft) are passed over; 1 double before, 
1 double behind the next double of the preced¬ 
ing row. Bepeat from *. 



3c?. The same as the 1st row, in which always 
work the 7 double treble of the tuft betw'een the 
2 double in the 5 chain of the preceding row. 

4?/i. Like the 2d. The nvimber of the tufts 
forming the epaulette is reduced in 5 rows lying 
over each other from 13 to 5. Tw'O buttons, 
corresponding with eyes, must be placed at the 
under edge of the back part to close the pele¬ 
rine round the w'aist. 

The long stitches w'orked through the edge 
of the border are in yellow filoselle. 


EASY -WOBK FOB OLD LADIES: 

INVALID’S BED SUPPOET. 

Plain netting, 30 stitches in each row till four 
and a half or five yards long; mesh, 1 in. wide ; 
knitting cotton, Ho. 4. This is tied to the 
lower bedpost, and placed behind the patient’s 
back, thus obviating the heat and discomfort 
arising from pillows. 

An old lady wdll find an agreeable and easy 
occupation in making rugs and door-mats by 
knitting in colored bits of wool on a foundation 
of coarse knitting cotton or worsted. AYe have 
seen a very pretty hearth-rug done in this way; 
the centre was mixed colors, and the border the 
Greek pattern scarlet on a back ground. Every 
alternate row of the foundation must be plain, 
to throw the lengths of wool on the 
side. 
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CORKER SHELVES WITH COKE 
BORDER. 

Materials, —Fir cones, acorns, chestnuts, etc., two 
flat pieces of wood, pasteboard, marble paper, glue, 
and brown cord. 

These hanging shelves consist of two Hat 
pieces of wood cut in a rectangular form, hav¬ 


ing two equal straight sides, and rounded off in 
tiie front. The upi)er surface of each board is 
covered with brown marble paper, which must 
also be gummed over the side edges. Thick 
pasteboard must be glued on to the front round¬ 
ing, as a ground for the mosaic work, with a 


gradual point rising full high in the front mid¬ 
dle, and entirely covered with marble i)aper so 
glued on to the wooden shelf that the straight 
upper edge of the pasteboard part stands out a 
little beyond the wood. When the glue is quite 
dry, and holes are bored in the hinder middle 
and at the sides for the cords, commence the 
mosaic work as follows:— 

Procure some very large well-grown fir cones, 
and take off the separate leaves ^vith the brown 
scale, and cut them so that they all measure a 
third of an inch in length. With these leaves 
the foundation of the whole is laid, and they 
are placed close to each other, and fastened 
with glue. 

The first line is placed round the outer edge 
ot the pasteboard, the leaves extending a little 
beyond. The first and second lines are arranged 
as clearly shown in the engraving ; then a few 
separate leaves are placed at the under 
point, and after this fill up the middle 
space. The uj^per shelf in our model is 
ornamented with large acorns and small 
but i^erfect cones. 

The under shelf has in the 
middle large cones, on both 
sides single chestnuts with 
beach nut-shells between 
them, like i^retty little flow¬ 
ers. Each separate part must 
be well glued. Very fine and 
even cones must be selected 
for the tassels hanging from 
the under i)oint of each shelf, 
and a hole must be bored in 
the upper middle to pass a 
wire through, the two ends 
of which are joined to form 
an eye; and a corresponding 
wire hook must be fastened 
to the point of the mosaic 
edge. In like manner the 
fir-cone tassels attached to 
the thick brown cords are 
formed and furnished with 
wire eyes, and the upper 
part of a cone forms the mid¬ 
dle rosette at the end of the 
cord. When the whole is 
finished and quite dry, take 
a large fine brush and paint the mosaic work 
all over with furniture varnish. 


BORDER IK CROCHET. 

Make a chain the required length and cro¬ 
chet a row of treble separated by one chain, 
then a picot row consisting of five chain. Work 
one double back in the first of these, and cro¬ 
chet one double always in the third stitch of 
the preceding row. Then work as follows :— 
1st row. 9 chain, 1 double in the 7th stitch of 
the 1st chain alternately. 

2d. * 1 double ux^on the double of the pre^^d- 
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ing row, 1 cliain, 2 douMe, 1 chain, 1 double 
upon the middle stitch of the scallop, 1 chain, 
2 double, 1 chain. Repeat from *. 


festoons of crystal and gold beads depend from 
the edge of it. The bottom of the case is made 
of card-board covered with green silk. 




3d. 9 chain, 1 double upon the middle stitch 
of the scallop, and repeat this. 

Mil. Like the second. 

Uh. 7 chain, 1 double upon the middle stitch 
of the scallop. Then follow as at the begin¬ 
ning, 1 treble and 1 picot row. 


LUCIFER MATCH HOLDER. 
Materials. — Perforated canvas ; green taffetas'; 
green ribbon, half an inch wide; crystal and gold 
beads ; large crystal beads ; and green purse silk. 


This small stand, for holding matches, is 
made out of perforated card-board, it measures 
two inches and a half in height, and about two 
in diameter. The card is worked in perpen¬ 
dicular lines with two shades of green silk, the 
stitches being those called point Eusse. AYhen 
worked it is formed into a round like a glass 
and lined with green silk. A band of perfo¬ 
rated card, an inch wide, is bound at each edge 
with green ribbon ; two gold beads and a large 
crystal bead are sewn at regular intervals round 
the ribbon; the band is then sewn down to 
form festoons round the top of the case ; and 


KNITTED KNEE-CAP. 

As many persons who are not experienoed 
knitters, find some difficulty in managing four 
needles, we think some may be glad to have 
an easier receipt than that given in March 
number. 2 bone pins. No. 9, bell gauge ; with 
3-thread fleecy, cast on 3G stitches, of these 15 
on each side are for the border, and are to be 
ribbed in twos or threes, according to fancy, 
leaving 6 plain in the middle. These centre 
stitches are always to be kept plain by i)urling 
on the wrong side, and the border plain or i^url 
according to the ribs. Knit thus for 8 to 12 
rows, according to the size required; then in¬ 
crease 1 at the beginning and end of the plain 
centre stitches, by knitting the same stitch 
again from the back before lifting it ofi* the left 
hand needle; add 2 stitches in the same manner 
to the centre part every alternate row, till there 
are 22. Knit 12 or IG rows with this num¬ 
ber, and then decrease, by knitting 2 to¬ 
gether at the beginning and end of the 
plain centre stitches every alternate row 
till you bring them back to the original 
number, 6. Knit these for the same num¬ 
ber of rows as at the commencement, cast 
oft', and sew the ends together. 


KNITTED CUFF. 

Materials .—One ounce scarlet double Berlin 
wool. 

The cuff is very easy to make; it is 
knitted in rounds in brioche knitting with 
scarlet wool. 

1st round. * Throw the wool forward, 
slip 1, as if you were going to purl it, knit 
1; repeat from *. 

2d. ^ Purl together the stitch formed in 
the preceding round by throvdng the wool 
forward and the next stitch, throw the 
wool forward, slip 1, repeat from 

These two rounds are constantly re^ 
peated. Cast on 50 stitches, divide them 
upon 4 needles, and knit 20 rounds in brioche 
stitches as before described, then 12 rounds al¬ 
ternately, 1 round knitted, 1 round purled, and 
then again G4 rounds of brioche knitting, 12 
rounds alternately, 1 knitted, 1 purled, ami 
Anally 20 rounds brioche knitting. The lower 
edge of the cuff is formed by a round of black 
scallops in crochet. This is worked by taking 
together, in the last knitted round before cast¬ 
ing oft’ the stitches, the slipped stitch, the stitch 
formed by throwing the wool forward, and the 
knitted stitch, with 1 double stitch in crochet, 
and working 5 chain stitches between. 
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POCKET-BPvUSH AND NEEDLE CASE 
IN THE SHAPE OE A MUEE. 

The Lrusli and needles are contained in a 
case made in shape of a small ermine mnff; the 
fur is imitated in raised embroidery with Avhite 
and black Berlin wool on canvas. The mnft' 
is 4 inches long and 6 2-5ths inches wide; it is 
lined with scarlet silk. Eig. 1 shows the inside 


Fig. 1.—Case open. 



lar stitch; this pocket is for hair-pins. Along the 
sides the lining and material of the outside are 
fastened together with loose button-hole stitch; 
then crochet along the sides alternately 1 treble, 
1 chain, the treble stitch always in the buttoiv 
hole stitch; then crochet a 2d row, 1 double 
in every chain stitch and 5 chain between, A 
fine red silk foundation chain, forming a cord, is 
drawn through the latter row and ornamented 
with tassels. At the lower corners of the 
piece of silk lined wfith cloth make small 
loox)s, and sew on corresponding buttons on 
roll. Put the needles and brush into the 
inner part, and cover the whole with case 
imitating a mufl’. 


of the mnff smaller than the 
original pattern; prepare a x^iece 
of cloth and a piece of red silk 
for the lining, each 4 inches long 
and 4 indies ^vide, which must 
be sewn together at sides and 
rolled; between the seams a 
]iiece of black silk lined with 
lilack cloth 4 2-5ths inches long> 

4 inches wide, must be fastened; 
it is hemmed round the outside 
and ornamented with herring-bone stitch in 
black silk. The needles and i)ins are stuck 
uiDOii this piece of silk. A x^ocket 1 inch wide in 



silk taken double is sewn over the roll along the 
seam with herring-bone stitch in black sil k. On 
the outside the iDOcket is ornamented with simi- 


CBOCHET ANTIMACASSAB. 

COKAE AND SHEEL PATTERN. 

{See plate printed in colors in front of Book.) 

Materials.—For the shells, use crochet cotton 
No. 4, and Walker’s needle, No. 2. For the coral 
2 ounces of scarlet single Berlin wool, and needle, 
No. 0. All these patterns are intended for one 
color and white cotton, the extra color in the en¬ 
graving being only used as the ground of the 
design. 

THE SCAEEOP SHEERS. 

Commence with 13 chain, and make it 
round by working a single stitch in the 1st 
chain. 

1st row. 'Work 2 x^^ain in the foundation 
round, then (3 chain and 2 plain in the round, 
4 times), and (1 chain and 1 long stitch 8 
times), all in the foundation round; 1 chain, 
1 plain on the 1st x^lain stitch; turn back so 
as to work on the long stitches. 

2d. (3 chain, miss 1 and 1 plain in the 1 
chain of the last row, 9 times) ; 1 single on 
the 2 i:)lain, turn back. 

3d. Work 1 plain on the single stitch, then 
turn the last row down in front under the left 
thumb, as this row is to be worked on 
the top of the long stitches in the 1st 
row, wdiich are at the back; then work 
2 chain, 1 treble on the next long stitch, 
taking both edges to make it firm. Be- 
peat, working 2 chain and 1 treble on 
each long stitch until there are 9 treble 
stitches in all; then 1 single, and turn 
back. 

4:th. Work (3 chain, miss 2 arid 1 
plain in the 2 chain of last row, 9 
times) ; then 1 single on the 1 plain 
and turn back. The work is not in¬ 
tended to lie flat, but each row is to 
make it slightly concave. The single 
stitches are to keep the edges very 
tight. 

5th. Work 1 single on the last stifbh, 
turn the last row down as before, and 
work (2 chain and 2 treble, both on 
the top of each treble stitch, 9 times in all) ; 
then 1 single, turn back. 

6th. (I chain, miss 3 and 1 plain in the 2 
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chain, 9 times) ; 1 single on the 1 single, turn 
back. 

1th. Bepeat as the 5th row, working the 2 
treble stitches on the previous 2 treble. 

Wi. As the 6th row. 

^th. As the 5th row, working the 2 treble on 
the previous 2 treble. 

10</i. (3 chain, miss 3 and 2 jDlain in the 2 
chain, 9 times) ; turn back. 

llt/i. Miss 2, and in the next 3 chain, work 1 
plain, 2 chain, 3 treble, in the same 3 chain, 
then 2 chain, 1 j)lain in the same 3 chain; re- 
IDeat in each 3 chain, in n,ll 9 divisions; then 1 
single, and fasten off, 

THE FIRST BRANCH OP CORAL. 

Take one of the shells, and commence on the 
first treble stitch of the ^ast or 9tli division of 
it. Make 22 chain, turn, miss the last 2 chain 
and work 2 jDlain, join to the centre of the 8th 
divisions; then on the chain, 2 plain and 1 
single. Make 4 chain, join to the 7th division, 
miss 1 and 3 plain on the 4 chain; then 1 i^lain 
and 1 single on the 15 chain, which leaves 13 
chain for the centre stem. Make 9 chain, join 
to the 6th di^dsion, 3 chain, turn, miss 2 and 1 
plain; then 2 plain and 1 single on the 9 
chain, leaving 6 chain. Make 9 chain, join 
to the 5th division, miss 1, 2 j)laiii, and 1 single. 
Make 8 chain, turn, miss 2 and 1 plain; join to 
the last treble of the 4th division, 1 plain and 1 
single, leaving 3 chain. Make 9 chain, join to 
the first treble of the 4th division, miss 1, and 2 
l^lain. Make 5 chain, join to the 3d division, 
miss 1 and 4 plain; then 1 single on the 6 chain. 
Make 10 chain, turn, miss 2, 1 plain and 1 
single, leaving 6 chain. Make 7 chain, join to 
the 2d division; miss 1, 3 plain, and 1 single. 
Make 5 chain [in repeating this pattern, take 
the 3d shell, and join to the iDrevious branch at 
the 4th stitch, counting from the 1st loop at the 
lower part of the shell], then on the 5 chain, 
miss 1 and 4 plain; then 2 plain on the 2 chain, 
and three i)lain on the 6 chain. Make 7 chain, 
turn, miss 2 and 1 plain. 

Take a second shell and join to the left side 
of it, at the end of the 3d row ; then 2 plain and 
1 single, lea^dng 1 chain. Make 4 chain, join 
to the 9th row of the shell, miss 1, 3 plain; then 
in the 1 chain work 2 plain both in one, and on 
the next 3 chain work 2 i)lain and 2 plain in 
one; then 3 plain on the 5 chain. Make 9 
chain, turn, miss 2 and 2 plain ; join to the last 
treble stitch of the shell; 2 plain and 1 single. 
INIake 7 chain, turn, miss 2 and 5 plain ; then 2 
l^lain on the 2 chain, 2 plain on the next 2 chain, 
8 plain on the 3 chain, and 1 plain on the 5 
chain. Make 8 chain, miss the last 10 plain 
and join to the 11th stitch, miss 1, 2 plain, and 
1 single. Make 9 chain, turn, miss 2y 2 plain. 
Make 5 chain. 

yake a third shell, and keeping the narrow 
part at the top, join to the centre of the 2d di- 
visii^n of it; then miss 1 and 4 plain on the 5 


chain, and on the next 5 chain work 2 plain, 
miss 1 and 2 plain ; then on the 4 chain work 3 
plain. Make 4 chain, join to the 1st division of 
the shell, miss 1 and 3 plain; then 2 plain both 
in the 1 chain, and 3 plain on the next 4 chain. 
Make 7 chain, join to the side of the 10th row 
of the shell, miss 1, 4 plain. Make 4 chain, 
join to the side of the 2d row of the shell, miss 
1, 3 plain; then 2 plain on the 2 chain, and 2 
plain both in the 1 chain ; then 4 plain on th-e 

6 chain. Make 4 chain, join to the last loop of 
3 chain of the shell, miss 1 and 3 plain ; then 2 
plain on the 2 chain, and 4 i)lain on the 13 chain. 
Make 7 chain, join to the next loox) of the shell, 
miss 1 and 3 plain. Make 5 chain, join to the 
next loop but one of the shell, miss 1, 2 iDlain, 

2 plain in one, 1 plain; then on the 3 chain, 
work 2 plain, and 2 plain in one ; then 2 i)lain 
on the 9 chain. Make 3 chain, miss 2 and 1 
plain; then 7 plain, which finishes the branch. 
Leave half a yard of wool, which will be re¬ 
quired in joining. 

For the second branch of coral, commence on 
a 4th shell and work as before, repeating the 
branch until 11 or 13 shells are joined, accordr 
ing to the width of the antimacassar ; this \vill 
form two rows of shells, the tox^ one having the 
greater number. 

For the third row of shells, commence on a 
shell as before, and repeat the branch of coral 
until directed to take a 2d shell. Then, as this 
is to form the right side of the antimacassar, 
omit all the joinings until directed to take a 
third shell, then join to the 1st shell in the 2d 
row, and finish the branch as before. Join the 
rest of the row, by rei^eating the 1st branch, 
except that in the one at the left side the join¬ 
ings to the 3d shell are omitted, to make it cor¬ 
respond with the other side. Bepeat the same 
until all the shells are joined. 

Thread a needle vnth the wool left at the end 
of the branches, and attach the 4th stitch of the 

7 plain to the i^oint of the nearest branch not 
joined. Miss 7 stitches of the stem and attach 
the little i^oint to the stitch which was missed 
in the i^re^dous branch. Fasten off'. 

To finish the top row of shells, repeat the 
branch, omitting all the joinings after those on 
the 1st shell. 

To finish the last row of shells, commenco 
with 15 chain instead of 22, and repeat the 
branch of coral, omitting all the joinings until 
the 2d shell is required; then continue the pat¬ 
tern, attaching it to the last row of shells. 

Coral to finish the right side, commence with 
18 chain, turn, miss 2, 5 i^lain ; 5 chain, miss 2, 

3 plain, then 2 plain on the 18 chain ; 10 chain, 
miss 2, 2 x^lain; 10 chain, miss 2, 4 plain ; 9 
chain, miss 2, 3 plain; 9 chain, miss 2, 2 plain, 
then 5 chain. Take one of the shells at the 
right side, and joining to the 2d division of it, 
reiDeat from the 3d shell in the coral branch to 
the end. Fasten oft*. 

Coral to finish the left side, commence with 
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12 chain, turn, miss 2, 4 plain ; 10 chain, turn, 
miss 2, 2 plain ; 8 chain, turn, miss 2, 4 plain ; 
5 chain, join the coral under one of the shells at 
the left side, and repeat to the end of the foun¬ 
dation chain. 

THE BORDER. 

Commence with the white cotton on a point 
of coral at one of the corners. 

Isi round. 5 chain and 1 plain in each point of 
the coral, all round the four sides, excepting, 
that between the scallops two points are taken 
together; this will make 9 loops of chain for 
each scallop. 

2d. In the 5 chain work (1 plain, 2 chain, 2 
treble, 4 chain, 2 treble, 2 chain, and 1 plain) ; 
repeat in each 5 chain. 

3d. Make 20 chain, and work 1 plain in every 
alternate 4 chain of the last row. 

4th. Scarlet wool. Make 18 chain, and work 
1 plain in the alternate 4 chain of last row; 
then 18 chain again, 1 i)lain in the alternate 4 
chain, working this stitch at the back, so as to 
cross the white loop, and continue alternately 
working the plain stitch at the front and back. 


piece is to be embroidered with black beads 
and bugles. Take a paj^er head, paste it on the 
cloth, and sew two rows of beads around it. 
Make the cap of black velvet ornamented with 
beads, cut some scarlet cloth, lay it in plaits, 
and put in top; this is the place to wipe the pen. 


RUSTIC STAND FOR CROQUET 
GROUND. 



PENWIPER. 



Take two pieces of cloth the shape of pat¬ 
tern, the lower piece of black, the upper of 
scarlet, cut the edge out in scallops; the upper 


Makikg this little affair for mallets and 
balls would help an ennuied bachelor to pass 
away a rainy day, and at the end of it have a 
very useful gift to present to a young lady 
friend. 


CROCHET, OR NETTING AND DARN¬ 
ING FOR TIDIES, QUILTS, ETC. 
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HOUSE CLEANING. 

Washington Irving associated inseparably the 
ojiarining month of May with liouse cleaning, by his 
graphic description of the busy, bustling turmoil of 
the day in the city of New York; that being the 
general time for tenants to change homes, and con¬ 
sequently the most general time for house cleaning. 

AVhen you liave house cleaning on hand, and have 
not help enough to do it Avithout interrupting the 
regular Avork of your family, it is well to make every 
arrangement so as to go at it “ Avith a Avill,” as sail¬ 
ors say. To save yourself from a waste of sympathy 
Avith the Avoful feelings a man’s visage ahvays in¬ 
dicates on such occasions, persuade your husband 
to dine out for a feAV days, so that your undivided 
attention may be given to your Avork ; then arm and 
equip your Avhole available forces Avith buckets, 
brooms, and brushes, and let the early daAvn and 
dewy eve see the AVork of purification going on. 

The harder the storm, the sooner it Avill be over,” 
is a good saying then. 

Where there is a supernumerary servant in a 
family, Avho is competent and reliable, Ave deem it a 
better plan to let her take a room at a time leisurely, 
so that you may never knoAV the ludicrous trouble 
masculine humor has so revelled in depicting. But 
Avhatever method you may adopt, be sure that ^’ou 
have everything on hand that you need—soap, sand, 
brushes, glue, paint, tacks, etc. 

When ready for action, have your pictures, mantel 
ornaments—in short, all easily moved articles, taken 
to a room, Avhere a careful hand may put them in 
perfect condition, Avhile the rooms are undergoing a 
similar beneficial process. Having removed the car¬ 
pets, SAveep the rooms thoroughly. Clean and cover 
up perfectly all furniture too heavy for removal. 
Clean out and arrange the closets; then, Avith a 
clean long-handled straAv broom, SAveep the ceilings 
and also the Avails perfectly free from dust. If the 
ceilings are to be Avhitened, let that be done next j 
then proceed to clean the Avindows and AVoodAvork 
generally. If the floors have no grease on them they 
need butbeAvashed perfectly clean, giving particular 
attention to any part the carpet does not coA'er. The 
room is noAv ready for the carpet again, provided 
tliere is no papering or painting to be done. Carpets 
should be Avell and straightly stretched, and then 
secured with tacks or hooks. Every house should 
be supplied Avith a carpet stretcher, which is fur¬ 
nished with teeth like a saAV; these fasten in the 
edge of the carpet, and enable one to push and hold 
the carpet to its place until tacked. 

As the same general directions apply in cleaning 
from cellar to garret, Ave subjoin a feAv practical hints 
on the various processes employed in the different 
branches of this dreaded but indispensable Avork, and 
Ave cannot close our general remarks Avithout hint¬ 
ing that every housekeeper who Avill dailj’’ look OA'er 
the parts of her house used every day, and once a 
week over all parts of her establishment, requiring 
all things to be kept clean and in place, Avill find 
general house-cleanings become comparatively a 
light Avork. We see no reason for Availing for all 
tlie AvindoAvs, or curtains, or blankets, or brasses 
about a house to get dirty before any are cleansed. 
A set of curtains or blankets are scarcely felt Avhen 
added to a Aveek’s Avashing, whereas a general Avash- 
ing of such articles is an herculean labor. Neither 
is it necessary to Avait until the carpets are all taken 
up to clean the Avindows, mantel, presses, etc., of any 
much used or abused room. Spread a sound piece of 


stout oil-cloth on Avhich to set your buckets, brushes, 
etc., and a neat person may clean paper and paint, if 
necessary, Avithout damage to the best carpet. But 
be very sure of the care and skill of the person you 
intrust such a AVork to. 

Scouring.—T his .process is almost superseded by 
the use of paint on the woodAvork of our houses, 
floors of halls and kitchens, and outsides of most 
domestic utensils. Nevertheless, scouriiiig is left to 
test our industry and love of neatness, and Ave feel 
a kind of reverent admiration for the housekeeper 
who, Avith large families and small houses, all guilt¬ 
less of paint or carpets, kept the very floors clean 
enough to have taken a meal from Avithout a Avry 
face. But to the business. Look over the vessel or 
floor to be scoured, and over any grease spots rub a 
mixture of soap and sand (if the spots are in soft 
Avood or look obstinate, strong soft soap is better). 
Bub these Avith a stout floor-cloth or scrub-broom, 
Avell. Then sprinkle clean river sand, or finely-pul¬ 
verized sandstone, over the floor, pour on enough 
hot soapsuds, and scrub perseveringly until grease 
marks and dirt are eradicated. Then continue to 
rinse your floor with clean Avater until the Avater is 
colorless. You may be sure your AVork is Avell done 
then, and you may proceed to dry the floor Avith a 
clean mop or clean floor-cloth. Small scrub-brushes, 
made of splits of tough wood, are best for vessels 
and the like, and old, soft, coarse linen the best 
floor cloths. 

Cleaning Windoavs.— If the sash are to be cleaned, 
it is done Avith a small brush or soft cloth, as you 
Avould any other varnished or painted Avood. If you 
Avish to clean the glass by washing in Avater, have a 
tub of moderate soapsuds and another of clean Avater 
beside you; Avash the AvindoAV first in the suds, and 
then rinse thoroughly in the pure Avater; set the 
AvindoAVS away to drain and dry Avithout Aviping. 
When dry, rub thoroughly Avith soft paper, and your 
AvindoAV Avill be faultless. If there are any spots of 
paint or putty on the glass, put strong soft soap, or 
soda Avet into paste, for a few minutes, to remove 
it. A mixture of Avhiskey and Avater Avill cleanse 
glass nicely. Whiting spread on the glass Avet, and 
rubbed off when dry, Avill also clean it Avell, and is 
easily practised Avhen you do not wish to take the 
sash out. 

Cleaning Paint.—S ome hand brushes—at least a 
small stiff one that Avill get into corners and cracks— 
some soft cloths, and soft toAvels to dry Avith, and a 
couple of buckets, are the necessaries for the busi¬ 
ness. White paint may be best cleaned iVith luke- 
Avarm Avater, having a teacup of Avhiting mixed in a 
bucket of Avater. Colored paint should be cleaned 
Avith lukeAvarm suds, made of mild hard soap. In 
both cases the work should be done briskly, rinsing 
in pure lukcAvarm Avater immediately after the suds, 
and drying quickly. Strong soap, soda, or any alkali, 
cleanses but injures the paint. Tliere are times Avlien 
this work may be done with great ease and rapidity, 
Avhen you Avill find that fly-specks and ail soils Avill 
disappear like magic before your hands. Rainy days 
are very convenient for such purposes. The Avork is 
more easily done, and you are not likely to be inter¬ 
rupted by company. Of course you have step-ladders, 
tables, oil-cloth to lay doAvn during the operation, 
strips of carpet for coming and going over, and your 
own Avatchful eye to oversee all. 

Whiteavashing. — The wholesomeness of dAvell- 
ings and out-houses is also much promoted by their 
being frequently lime or AvhiteAvashed. WhiteAvash 
is applied Avith a broad, flat brush, Avorking in a uni¬ 
form direction, up and doAvn the wall. Should the 
surface have been previously AvhiteAvashcd, it is re- 
i quisite first to remove the dirt by Avashing itvwith a 
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brush and abundance of clean water. Limewash is 
prepared by placing some freshly-burned quicklime 
in a pail, and pouring on sufficient water to cover 
it; if the lime is fresh, great heat is given out, and 
t3ie liquid boils; boiled oil (a preparation of linseed 
oil, sold by all oilmen) should then be immediately 
added, in the proportion of a pint to a gallon of wash. 
The whole should then be thinned with water to the 
required consistency, and applied with a brush. Care 
should be taken not to leave the brush in the lime- 
wash for any length of time, as it destroys the 
bribes. 

CAKES OF FINE MEAL. 

The February number of the Lady’s Book, in its 
department of Receipts, etc., has an instructive ar¬ 
ticle on “ Cooking with the Ancients,” in which 
reference is made to the three angels for whom Sarah 
made “cakes of fine wcaZ.” (Genesis xviii. 6.) 
Now, as meal is defined by Webster as “ground 
maize, called Indian meal, or cornmeal,^^ is it to be 
undei’stood that Sarah made cakes from cor7i.meal? 
I am quite willing it should be, for common as the 
article may be thought by some, it is nevertheless a 
healthy, and, when rightly made, a most excellent 
bread. The meal, as converted into cakes at the 
Newport Aquidneck House, will prove this just as 
conclusively as did Queen Victoria’s cakes of Indian 
meal. It will be recollected that during the Irish 
famine, when ship loads of our good rich corn were 
sent to their relief, the people disliked the new food. 
That this dislike arose from ignorance of its true 
qualities was proved by the change in popular taste, 
wjien it was publicly announced that the Queen 
had cakes of cornmeal served up for her breakfast. 
Prince Albert probably arranged this at the “ com¬ 
mand of her majesty,” for he was a plain, good, 
common sense man ; as much so as the Prince Wil¬ 
liam who makes “ cakes of fine meal” the nutritious 
luxury of the Newport Aquidneck House, which, by 
tlie way, is the gem house of the island. 

But has the fine, clear, peculiar air of Newport 
anything to do with the superiority of this particular 
Ciike 1 I have sought in vain for the luxury in Phila¬ 
delphia, and so have others. A volume has just 
been issued by a gentleman of Boston, Mr. Geo. G. 
Clianning, who passed his youthful days in New¬ 
port, and whose mother was the daughter of William 
Ellery, one of the signers of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence. In his “Early Recollections of New¬ 
port,” he notices the cornmeal cakes in some passages 
which may be of real service to the immense multi- 
tiide of mothers who are readers of the Lady’s Book. 
He says : “ I was a sickly child, thin and pale. My 
mother’s mind was made up that I should live.” 
One of this mother’s reliances was on “ cakes of fine 
mealthey, and daily dipping the thin, pale child 
in cold water, made a strong, healthy man of him. 
The author of this pleasant volume says :— 

“I was fed entirely upon bread and milk, and 
whitepot (whitpot). This was strictly a Rhode Isl¬ 
and dish, and sometimes called the ‘ poor man’s 
custard.’ It was compounded of the best white In- 
(4jin meal, pure new milk, with enough molasses 
to give it a yellow tinge. After leaving my native 
home I made repeated efforts to obtain a taste of 
this favorite dish. I procured the same meal, but 
always failed. If I could have taken with me a 
‘Newport cook,’ all would have gone well. The 
‘journey cake’—vulgarlvcalled Jo/i7my cafce—how can 
I sufficiently extol iti Its manufacture is a lost art. 
No breakfast could compare with it for tastefulness 
and nourishment. By this method of dieting, if 
such it could be called, * * * * I throve until my 
bones began to grow, and were soon covered with 
abundant flesh of uncommon whiteness and purity. 
From being a miserable looking boy I became a vigo- 
roua youth, and an athlete of no mean pretension. 


Thanks to a good Providence, and to maternal tender¬ 
ness for a long life of almost uninterrupted health.” 

The author of this volume, the son of such a 
mother, the grandson of that pure patriot whose 
name graces our noble Declaration of Independence, 
and the friend of AVashington, bears such testimony 
to the great virtues of the “ cakes of fine (corn) meal 
that I hope you will let the Lady’s Book mothers 
know how they may make strong men from weakly 
babies, and at the same time help to bring down 
wheat flour from eighteen dollars a barrel. Approxi¬ 
mating, as your issue does, to a million of readers 
every month, its influence for good may be so vast 
in improving and cheapening the daily food for the 
people, that I will take some pains to procure for 
the Lady’s Book the receipt for making cakes of 
fine meal, from the Aquidneck. 

MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Mutton Cutlet Pannes. —Trim your cutlets neatly, 
and remove all the fat; set them in melted butter, 
lukewarm, with pepper and salt; dip each into 
beaten yelks of eggs, and then in bread-crums; do 
this twice to make as many crums adhere to the 
cutlets as possible; then broil them on a gridiron 
over a quick, clear fire for ten minutes ; dress them 
on your dish in a crown, and serve them either^lain 
or with a nice sauce. 

Brisket of Beef Stuffed. —A piece weighing eight 
pounds requires about five or six hours to boil. Make 
a dressing of bread-crums, pepper, salt, sweet herbs, 
a little mace, and one onion chopped fine and mixed 
with an egg. Put the dressing between the fat and 
the lean of the beef, and sew it up tight; flour the 
cloth, pin the beef up very tight in it, and boil it 
five or six hours. When it is done, take the cloth 
off, and press it until it is cold. This is to be cut in 
thin slices and eaten cold. 

Spiced Veal. —Take some of the thick part of a loin 
of veal; cut it in small pieces, and pour over as 
much hot spiced vinegar as will cover it. To half a 
pint of vinegar put a teaspoonful of allspice, a very 
little mace, salt, and Cayenne pepper to the taste. 

Potatoes Fried with Batter. —Nicely wash and pare 
some floury potatoes; cut each into any form you 
fancj’’, such as a large lozenge, etc., then thinly 
slice them so that the pieces may be of a uniform 
shape; dip them into either a sweet or savory bat¬ 
ter, fry them in plenty of butter, and serve them 
quite hot, with either salt or pounded loaf-sugar 
strewn upon them. 

To Dress Kidneys. —Cut them through the centre; 
take out the core; pull the kernels apart; put them 
into the saucepan without any water, and set them 
on the fire Avhere they may get hot, not boil; in half 
an hour put the kidneys into cold water, wash them 
clean, and put them back into the saucepan, with 
just enough water to cover them; boil them one 
hour, then take them up ; clean off the fat and skin; 
put into the frying-pan some butter, pepper, and 
salt; dredge in a little flour, half a pint of hot water, 
and the kidneys ; let them simmer twenty minutes ; 
stir them often; do not let them fry, because it 
hardens them. This is a very nice dish for breakfast. 

Beef Stewed with Onions. —Cut some tender beef in 
small pieces, and season it Avith pepper and salt, 
slice some onions and add to it, Avith water enough 
in the steAvpan to make a gravy ; let.it stew sloAvly 
till the beef is thoroughly done, then add some 
pieces of butter rolled in flour to make a rich gravy. 
Cold beef may be done in the same Avay, only the 
onions must be stewed first and the meat added. If 
the Avater should stew aAvay too much, put in ^ little 
more. 
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CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Princess Cakes. —Butter half a pound, sugar half a 
pound, rice flour one pound, six eggs, one gill of 
sweet wine, one teaspoonful of caraway seeds, one 
teaspoonful of soda, quarter of a pound of raisins ; 
add water sutficient to form a batter, drop into but¬ 
tered pans and bake until done. 

Lemon Cheesecakes. —Boil the peel of two lemons in 
a pint of water till soft, beat them in a mortar, add 
the yelks of six eggs, quarter of a pound of powdered 
sugar, and half a pound of butter. Mix all together 
in a mortar, and add a few currants. Line patty¬ 
pans with paste, put in the mixture, and bake. 

Rice Bread. —Boil half a pound of rice in three pints 
of water till the whole becomes thick and pulpy. 
With this, and yeast, and six pounds of flour, make 
your dough. In this way, it is said, as much bread 
will be made as if eight pounds of flour, without rice, 
had been used. 

Bunn Fritters. —Dip stale sliced sugar-biscuit in 
milk, with two or three eggs beaten light and stirred 
in, till completely saturated, then fry them a light 
brown, and dip them immediately in pounded cinna¬ 
mon and sugar. Serve them very hot. 

Orange Jelly. —G-rate the rind of two oranges and 
two lemons, squeeze the juice of three of each and 
strain, and add the juice of a quarter of a pound of 
lump sugar and a quarter of a pint of water, and boil 
till it almost candies. Have ready a quart of isin¬ 
glass jelly made with two ounces; put to it the syrup 
and boil it once up; strain off the jelly, and let it 
stand to settle before it is put into the mould. 

A'pple Fritters. —Pare and core some fine large pip¬ 
pins, and cut them into round slices. Soak them in 
wine, sugar, and nutmeg for two or three hours. 
Make a batter of four eggs, a tablespoonful of rose¬ 
water, one of wine, and one of milk; thicken with 
enough flour, stirred in by degrees, to make a batter; 
mix it two or three hours before it is wanted, that it 
may be light. Heat some butter in a frying-pan; dip 
each slice of apple separately in the bajfcter, and fry 
tJiem brown; sift pounded sugar, and grate nutmeg 
oever them. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A method of freshening rancid butter is published 
in many of the papers as follows: “To a pint of 
water add thirty drops (about half a teaspoonful) of 
liquor of chloride of lime. Wash in this two and a 
half pounds of rancid butter. When every particle 
of the butter has come in contact with the water, let 
it stand an hour or two ; then wash the butter well 
in pure water. The butter is then left without any 
odor, and has the sweetness of fresh butter. These 
preparations of lime have nothing injurious in 
them.” A writer who claims to have tried this, says 
that the most rancid butter was rendered so sweet 
try it that able judges could not distinguish it from 
new butter when placed alongside the latter on the 
table. 

To Wash Doeskin Gloves. —Wash them in water of 
blood-heat, wring as dry as possible, and let them 
hang in the house, away from heat, until two-thirds 
dry; then stretch until soft. Wash-leather used for 
cleaning glass or silver may be washed as above; 
also buckskin, mittins, shirts, etc. 

Mint Vinegar. —Put into a wide-mouthed bottle 
fresh, nice, clean mint leaves, enough to fill it loose¬ 
ly; then fill up the bottle with good vinegar, and 
after it has been stopped close for two or three 
weeks, it is to be poured off* clean into another bot¬ 
tle, and kept well corked for use. Serve with lamb 
when mint cannot be obtained. 


Decoction of Sarsaparilla. —Take four ounces of the 
rotot, slice it down, put the slices into four pints of 
water, and simmer for four hours. Take out the 
sarsaparilla, and beat it into a masli; put it into the 
liquor again, and boil down to two pints ; then strain 
and cool the liquor. Dose, a wineglassful three timefj 
a day. Use—to purify the blood. 

To Wash White Alpaca and Mohair Garibaldis .— 
Boiled white soap and lukewarm water must be 
used (hot water will make the material yellow at 
once), and after the alpaca has been washed in this, 
and the soap thoroughly removed by rinsing in cold 
water, it must pass through water with a very little 
blue in it, and afterwards ironed while damp with a 
handkerchief or linen cloth over it. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

L. A. Godey, Sir : I send some very good receipts 
for coloring. I have tried a great many receipts and 
have found none that ivill equal these, and with so 
little trouble and expense. 

To Dye Cotton Yellow.—For six pounds of cotton : 
First wet the goods in clear water ; to the sarao 
quantity of water add nine ounces of sugar of lead, 
and to another quantity add six ounces of bichromate 
of potash; keep these solutions separate. Dip the 
goods in the sugar of lead water, then in the potash, 
and in the sugar of lead water again. Wring out 
and dry; rinse in clear, cold water. 

To Dye Cotton Orange. —Prepare a lime-water as for 
white-wash; the stronger the deeper the color. 
Pour off the water and boil; while boiling, dip in 
your cloth that you have already colored yellow. 
All the solutions should be cold except the lime- 
water. 

To Dye Cotton Green. —After coloring your cloth 
yellow, dip it in a strong dye made of magic blu¬ 
ing, then a strong alum-water, having the alum- 
water hot when you dip the cloth in. Color in tin. 

To Dye Cotton Blue. —Dissolve seven ounces of cop¬ 
peras in sufficient warm water to cover three pounds 
of cloth ; let it remain a while airing it; take it out, 
rince in two clear Avaters. Dissoh'e one ounce of 
prussiate of potash in the same quantity of water, 
and add one tablespoonful of the oil of vitrol; ptir 
it well; put in the cloth, let it remain a while, air¬ 
ing it, then rinse in two clean Avaters. Put the pot¬ 
ash and vitriol in an iron kettle, the other in tin. 

To Dye Cotton Red. —One pound of camAvood, boiled 
in an iron kettle, Avill color three pounds of cotton 
cloth to a light red that Avill not fade; by letting it 
remain in the dye a day or tAVO it Avill color darker, 
airing and heating occasionally. 

To Dye Wool Cochineal Scarlet. —Heat suflEicient 
water to cover one pound of woollen goods or yarn 
in a clean brass kettle, put in half an ounce of cream 
of tartar, one ounce of puh’^erized cochineal, scald 
and strain, set it back, put tAvo ounces of muriate of 
tin, stir Avell, Avet j’our cloth in clean Avater, Avring 
dry, put in the dye and let it remain one hour, air it. 
This dyes a bright scarlet. If you Avish it darker, 
dip in strong alum-water. 

To Dye Cotton Nankeen. —Boil it in a pailful of lye, 
Avith a piece of copperas half as big as a hen’s egg. 
This will color a fine nankeen color Avhich will never 
wash out; very useful for the linings of bed quilts, 
comforts, etc. 

To Dye Black. —Rusty nails, or any rusty iron, 
boiled in vinegar Avith a small bit of copperas, makes 
a good black. 

No one need be afraid to try these receipts, for they 
are fast colors. 

Yours respectfully, Miss L, K. 
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THE SEASON AND ITS LESSON. 

In these green days 

Reviving sickness lifts her languid head, 

Life flows afresh, and young-eyed health exults 
The whole creation round. The forest smiles, 

And every sense and every heart is jo;^ 

Thomson. 

Nature, in her material forms, has one striking 
advantage over animated nature. The first can re¬ 
call her youth, or rather she is always young in some 
portions of her domain; but living creatures must 
decay and die, to live no more beneath flic sun. 

These stated revivals of nature in her youth and 
beauty are, therefore, to human life—as well as to 
the animal—seasons of joyful interest and new op¬ 
portunities of happiness. With the advent of spring 
come fresh hopes of health and life, and who can feel 
old or lose sympathy for whatever is lovely, pure, 
and of good report ? And now, when May, full-robed 
in her garniture of living green, with its tassels and 
fringes, its buttons and buds, and ornamented and 
crowned with her rainbow-hued flowers—is with us 
—does not the lesson teach that the All-AVisc Crea¬ 
tor intended His human children should love the 
beautiful and be made better and happier by the 
good gifts of the season? And here an important 
inference naturally occurs: AVhile nature is thus 
renovated by Divine power and made beautiful that 
her best uses may be developed and enjoyed, is it 
wrong for Christian men and women to use the 
faculties G-od has given them to prepare clothing for 
themselves and their children, in such a way as will 
make their apparel beautiful as well as comfortable ? 
Is it not rather a duty to make our own personal 
appearance conform, so far as we are able, with the 
purity and beauty of nature in her best representa¬ 
tions of the innocent enjoyments of life? 
******** 
Our readers may remember that we gave, in the 
.Tune number, 1867, as a leading article in our Table, 
“Fashions and their Influences,” ending with the 
promise to discuss the present modes of feminine at¬ 
tire in some future number. So we will now leave 
the sober questions on the “Duties of Dress” until 
next month, and take up the last year’s subject. 

PRESENT FASHIONS OF DRESS. 

• 

“All general considerations on dress must con¬ 
verge towards the feminine costume,” says the 
British philosopher. “ Through the feminine toilet 
fashion transacts its weighty part in the AVorld, and 
by its ebbs and flows keeps the world at work.” 
And thus, for the last seven years’ fashion has been 
actively busy in our country, changing old modes 
and boldly innovating in a way that can only be ra¬ 
tionally accounted for b}' admitting that fashion, or 
the art of dress, has some mysterious connection 
with thought and intellect so close and intricate as 
to render it “almost the type of progress.” Thus 
our present fashions of feminine attire are in har¬ 
mony with the great events that have been hurrying 
the nation, as if with the swiftness and force of a 
rushing cataract, on its career, and also stirring the 
Old World’s society to its foundations. 

The spirit of the age produces scientific discov¬ 
eries; lays the ocean telegraph at the proper time ; 
shakes down thrones; opens new paths to the states¬ 
man, and enriches the ample pages of history and 
knowledge with something more than the spoils of 
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time ; and also it changes the style of feminine cos¬ 
tume ! Why do we see the round hat, the cravat, the 
paletdt, the vest? Because men as well as women 
talk eagerly on the subject of “Women’s Eights,” 
sexual equality, and a parity of pursuits among men 
and women. So, also, we have the pert cavalry cap, 
the epauletted sacks, the Zouave jackets, the mili¬ 
tary glitter in trimmings, because we have been 
shaken by a terrible revolution and passed through 
a war that has stirred the heart and soul of the 
whole people. 

Is there not a pervading influence which makes us 
now see beauty and grace in dresses that float in bil¬ 
lowy clouds over thick ribs of steel—now in narrow 
skirts that rob Avoman of half her last year’s bulk? 
Yes, the glass of fashion and the mould of form are, 
as we believe, as surely governed by what may be 
styled occult influences, as are any of the grander or 
more high-sounding circumstances of human life. 
But though all are more or less under the goi'^ernment 
of fashion, it is the part of good sense and discretioii 
not to attempt a revolution or individual rebellion 
against the ruling power, but to conduct its adminis¬ 
tration Avisely and modestly, Avaiting for that tide in 
the affairs of the Avorld’s progress that Avill modify 
the present caprices of costume, and thus shoAV that 
unAVomanly modes of thought have been corrected. 

We learn from Paris that the present style of 
.Lilliputian bonnets is to continue; but there are 
indications that fashion Avill not alloAV Avomen to 
transform themselves into the semblance of men. 
Tlie queenly trains for the draAving-room, the pretty 
and modest Avalking dresses for the street, are indi¬ 
cations that the masculine rdle of pursuits is not in 
harmony Avith feminine taste and feeling. And thus 
may it ever be, for 
“ Woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse ; could she make her as the man, 

SAveet love Averc slain^ Avhose dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference.” 


ENGLISH WOMEN OF THE UPPER CLASSES. 

In the April number Ave gave a synopsis of the 
masterly address of Mr. LoAve concerning the “ Edu¬ 
cation of the Upper Classes in England.” Our read¬ 
ers will recollect that this distinguished scholar and 
statesman does not, in his idea of public education, 
include any provision for EnglishAVomen of any 
class. While reading Mr. LoAve’s strictures on the 
deficiencies of the University system in England, Ave 
Averc reminded of the remarks of an American avo- 
man Avho Ausited Oxford some years ago: As she 
obserA'ed the princely manner in Avhich the educa¬ 
tion of young men had been provided for—that there 
Avere accommodations and provisions for training 
ten times the number who Avere actually, enjoying 
the privileges of the old University, she exclaimed, 
“What Avealth has been gathered into this city of 
Oxford to build up these nineteen massive colleges, 
Avith their chapels, libraries, and other appurte¬ 
nances I Had a tenth part of this money been ex¬ 
pended to afford judicious training to the mothers 
of the noble youth of England, would not the col¬ 
leges, though foAver, have been better filled noAv— 
and by more orderly and moral young men than is 
the fashion to expect in the universities of Eng¬ 
land?” 

Admirable as Mr. LoAve’s theories for the improve- 
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mcnt of the educated classes (meaning men only) 
are, it seems to us that he has cither failed to grasp 
the entire subject, or else did not choose to bring it 
before^the public. He has not noticed the importance 
of woman’s education, and its inevitable influence 
over the education of men. Has he reflected that no 
public provision has ever been made for the intel¬ 
lectual needs of women! that while millions upon 
millions of money have been lavished on colleges 
and institutions for the sons of the British Empire, 
not a single seminary has been endowed and per¬ 
manently established for tlic daughters'? What 
would Englishmen have done to advance science, 
art, learning, and religion, had their mental im¬ 
provement been as little cared for by the State as 
that of their sisters has been! 

The unsoundness which Mr. Lowe attacks con¬ 
sists in the important omission of the moral and 
practical elements of education ; these are precisely 
what would have been supplied had the statesmen 
and scholars who established places of learning for 
their own sons considered at the same time what 
would be needed In the culture of woman j if, in 
addition to her home training, a wider range of 
study, and an opportunity for developing her intel¬ 
lect had been afforded her, who does not perceive 
the great advantages that must have resulted to the 
sons of such mothers! and how much better they 
would have been prepared for improvement in their 
college studies, and for a nobler career in life! Wo¬ 
man is, by the appointment of God, the first teacher 5 
her influence is paramount over boys as well as girls. 
She is the conservator of religion and virtue, and 
while raising the moral tone of home and of society, 
why should she be deprived of the culture which 
would fit her to elevate intellectually as well as 
morally, the character of those within the sphere of 
her influence! 

We do not by any means assert that Englishwomen 
have not, in spite of their disadvantages, asserted 
themselves intellectually. The home training of the 
higher classes is systematically directed to fit each 
for her station in life. This often gives them more 
knowledge of the practical, and places them more in 
harmony with the duties of life, than does the col¬ 
lege education of their brothers. And yet, had these 
young women been allowed the higher advantages 
of the intellectual training of the masculine mind, 
we cannot doubt that it would have resulted in a 
higher tone of national morality and a nobler de¬ 
velopment of national character. Notwithstanding 
these soul-depressing disadvantages, feminine ge¬ 
nius has added many a wreath to the fame of Eng¬ 
land, and contributed a large share to the moral 
enlightenment of the public mind. 

It is characteristic of feminine talent that its exer¬ 
cise, with very rare exceptions, has been promotive of 
goodness, purity, and happiness. Woman has seldom 
written from the promptings of ambition, to display 
her learning, to establish a theory, or to mortify a 
rival. Nor has she written for pecuniary gain, from 
party excitement or the love of science. Household 
affection and humble devotion have been her chief in- 
spirers; these, with sympathy, gratitude, philan- 
tliropy, and patriotism have been suffleient motives. 
Perhaps her little flower of feeling or of fancy may 
contain a healing virtue more efllcacious to society 
than the fruits gathered from the loftiest specula¬ 
tions of men’s philosophy can afford. Thus she 
reasons, and she is right. Count the number of 
writers during the last sixty years (since when only 
the diffusion of knowledge among the people has 
been attempted), and how many of these whose 
writings have contributed to the enjoyment and im¬ 
provement of the young, to domestic comfort, to the 


promotion of benevolence, and of humble piety, have 
been women. Many of them have gone to their re¬ 
ward in that world of life where there is no dis¬ 
tinction of sex, but all the good are as the angels in 
heaven. 

In applying what wo have said to our own country 
and to American women, there is one cheering com¬ 
parison to be made. In the population of Great 
Britain are perhaps eleven millions of girls and u o- 
men above the age of fourteen. Of these certainly 
not more than three millions can have been what is 
termed educated. Of the remainder, a very large 
proportion cannot read or write; nay, they cannot 
understand anytliing in the least complex or out of 
their daily experience. It is upon these, the work¬ 
men and laborers’ wives, that the burden of igno¬ 
rance weighs most heavily; a burden that must be 
lifted from their minds before the whole nation can 
become civilized. And all talk of a higher education 
must with them be postponed to the simplest rudi¬ 
ments of knowledge. From this our public schools 
and the higher wages of our laborers have saved us. 
The foundations have been laid throughout our 
people for a thorough collegiate education fox girls. 
It will be our own fault if the superstructure long 
remains wanting. 


LOSSES AND CROSSES. 

BY LILLIAN. 

I. 

Losses 

May be crosses I 
Loss of friends who love us 
AVith a love we fondly prize ; 

Loss of light above us 
Shining from the clear blue skies ; 

Loss of rarest treasures. 

Costing weary toil to gain; 

Loss of sweetest pleasures, 

Leaving voids for life-long pain ! 

All such losses 
May be crosses 
Hard for us to bear. 

Till along the tangled path of care 
Crowns of thorns we seem to wear; 

And we long for rest 
When to God it seemeth best! 

IL 

Crosses 
Are not losses. 

In the liighways standing. 

Or the humbler walks of life, 

All our powers demanding, 

Or a weaker arm for strife 1 
Unto golden treasures 
May they brighten in our hands, 

Crown with saintly pleasures 
In tlie sunny Eden lands i 
Sorest crosses 
Are not losses 

AVith God’s strength to bear ! 

Though they crowd the tangled paths of care, 
Tints of glory they shall wear. 

Giving sweeter rest 

When to God it seemeth best! 


THE ROYAL AUTHORESS. 

A SECOND work from the Queen of Great Britain 
has won more favor than even her “ Memoirs of the 
Prince Consort.” No doubt our readers know the 
title of the queen’s book, ‘‘ Our Life in the High¬ 
lands but if they have not read it, they have a new 
pleasure to enjoy. Its popularity in England is un¬ 
precedented ; the sales had reached 150,000 copies 
some time ago, and the demand continued. The last 
Edinburgh Review clearly defines its characteris¬ 
tics, and these give the work a charm beyond the 
reach of art. The Queen is lost in the woman^ and 
royalty of soul rather than that otf rank is apparent 
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on every page. It is a book for the Anglo-Saxon 
people, who are the guardians of home life and the 
domestic affections. What the reviewer says of 
this work will be found no exaggerated praise : — 

“ These are chapters of the autobiography of one 
who still occupies, and will, we trust, long continue 
to occupy, the most prominent position in the eyes 
of this nation and of the world. The ‘ fierce light 
that beats upon the throne’ is around her. Every 
speck, if specks there were, would be ‘ blackened to 
a blot.’ Every trifle in the existence of the great is 
magnified into an event, and measured, not by its 
own insignifiance, but by their importance. Yet 
undisturbed by the glare which might blind and daz¬ 
zle eyes less accustomed to live in it, the Queen of 
England pursues the simple avocations and amuse¬ 
ments of woman’s life; she teaches her children— 
she controls her servants, whose lives in every de¬ 
tail are familiar to her—she scratches an expressive 
outline on her sketch-book—she shares with an in¬ 
tense sympathy the tastes, the pursuits, the sports 
of her husband—and she records, day by day, in pages 
destined at the time for no eyes but her own, the 
current of a life that needed not the burden of a 
crown to make it complete and happy. No doubt 
it is the touch of grief that has unlocked these 
secrets of love.” 

“ The charm of this volume is, in one word, its in¬ 
imitable artlessness, and its entire freedom from 
pretension, affectation, and cant. These are marks 
of tlie highest breeding, and the liighest breeding 
adds dignity and grace to the higliest station.” 

■K-**lfr**** 

“ In authorizing the publication of these leaves 
from her private diary, the Queen has spontaneously 
given a fresh assurance of these high qualities to 
her people. She has shown that the most exalted 
dignity is not incompatible with the simplest tastes 
—that tliroughout her reign she has been no inat¬ 
tentive observer of every part of her home domin¬ 
ions—and that the most unalloyed happiness she 
has tasted.is that which she found in a sphere within 
the reach of her humblest subjects—the circle of 
domestic life.” 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

“ Early Efforts. By Linda AVarfel.” These, 
the first poetical attempts of a young lady, are, 
perhaps, better than the verses of some illustrious 
beginners. We think, howev<3r, that Miss Warfel’s 
forte is rather prose than poetry. We have pub¬ 
lished some of her pieces, as our readers will doubt¬ 
less recollect. The volume is neatly done up. Pub¬ 
lished by J. W. Daughaday, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Somerville’s New Work.— Among the 
latest literary announcements in London and Edin¬ 
burgh is Mrs. Mary Somerville^s “Molecular and 
Microscopic Science.” 

Petitions are announced as having been signed 
in England, by nearly 14,000 persons, praying that 
single women and widows, duly qualified as rate¬ 
payers, may be allowed to vote lor members of Par¬ 
liament. The movement is supported by Lady Anna 
Gore Langton, Lady Amberlejj Sir George Bowyer, 
3Irs. Somerville, Sir Rowland Hill, The O’Donohue, 
Mary Howitt, Lord Romilly, Lady Goldsmid, Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, Sir .T. Simpson,‘M. D., Mr. Gold- 
win Smith and otliers—certainly a good array of 
names. 

AVoman’s Work. —A step in advance for the ex¬ 
tension of the si)herc of woman’s work has been 
made in London. A fortnight ago, the Court of As¬ 
sistance of tire Apothecaries’ Company decided that 
women should not be excluded from their examina¬ 
tions in arts ; and it is probable that this important 
concession will be followed by admitting them unre¬ 
servedly to the medical examinations. 


AVomen, it seems, are having their claims to merit 
recognized. At the University of Zurich, Switzer- 
l ind, it is reported that recentlv a Russian ladv 
received the degree and diploma of* Medical Doctor. 


A New Invention. —Our housekeeping friends 
will be glad to hear of an invention that will enable 
them, with very little time and trouble, to prepare a 
favorite vegetable for the table. Reid’s Patent Po¬ 
tato Baker, one of which has been sent us, saves 
time, patience, and fuel, and has in every way given 
us satisfaction. Apply to Bell & Co., 273 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

Treatment of Consumption.— It seems at first 
sight as superfluous to state that in a disease of 
debility like consumption patients should breathe 
pure air, as that they should have good nourishing 
food, but it is not so. Theoretically, the value of 
pure air is accepted ; but practically it is universally 
neglected. Healthful respiration has yet to be ap¬ 
plied not only to every-day life, but in the treatment 
of disease. In ill health, and particularly diseases 
of the resjiiratory organs, the dictates of science and 
common sense are grossly outraged. If those per¬ 
sons who liave consumption or who have an incli¬ 
nation to it would spend an hour every day in breath¬ 
ing pure air to the fullest extent to which their 
lungs are capable of taking it in, they would do more 
to prevent and cure this disease than it is possible 
to do by medication. 

Hemorrhage. —AYhy is it that salt is recommended 
in hemorrhage from the lungs, and why does it stop 
the spitting of blood? 

It is used upon the principle of “ counter irrita¬ 
tion,” the same as a blister ; that is, there is a strong 
determination of blood to the lungs, and the salt is 
given to irritate the mucous membrane of the mouth, 
pharynx, (esophagus and stomach, so as to produce 
a determination of blood to those parts and thus 
relieve the pressure upon the lungs. But there is a 
mucli better and more effectual way of accomplisli- 
ing this object without the injury which must always 
result from the use of salt or like remedies. The 
patient should be kept as quiet as possible, cold wet 
cloths should be applied to the chest and changed 
often, sips of the coldest water or bits of ice should 
be frequently swallowed, the feet should be placed 
in water as hot as can be borne, and the extremities 
rubbed briskly with the hand or a coarse towel. 

Reahinq by Gas-light. —The eyes are often in¬ 
jured by reading by artificial light, the light being so 
placed as to shine directly into the eyes. The light 
should bo placed behind and above the reader, so that 
it shall shine upon the book or pajier, and not into 
the eyes. Avoid much reading by artificial light. 

Cold AVater in Fevers. —AVould you allow a pa¬ 
tient who has a violent fever, with intense burning 
thirst, to drink water? If so, what temperature 
would be best? 

AA^'c would have him drink just as much ice-water 
as he wished, and whenever he wished, as long as 
his thirst continued. It should be swallowed slowly, 
a few sips at a time. Bits of pounded ice are equally 
as good, and sometimes better. There is nothing 
which will allay the burning thirst and reduce fever 
as quickly as this. Herald of Health. 

To Our Correspondents. —These articles are 
accepted: “Hours of Sadness”—“A Monopoly”— 
“ Solemn Faces”—and “ Resignation.” 

AVe must decline the following : “ Faces”—“ In the 
Meadows”—“An Evening AValk”—“Our Hearts”— 
“Mother’s Angel” (not quite perfect)—“Earth”— 
“ Song”—“ To the Memory of a Friend” (too long)— 
“ To Katie”—“ Deceived”—“ Maggie Ashton”—and 
“The Unforgotten.” 

AVe wish the writers of poetry would remember, 
when they send us their jiieces, that long poems are 
not suited to the Lady’s Book, where a great variety 
of articles must have place. Brevity—if not the soul 
of poetry—is an element of power ; and we generally 
find the quality of our contributions is in inverse 
proportion to their quantity. 

“ Deserted.” This poem will be published in full 
in the June number, with the author’s name. 
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From Peterson &. Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

3IY SON’S WIFE. By the author of “Caste,” 
“ Mr. Arle,” etc. This is a story of more than ordi¬ 
nary interest and merit. The style is that of a 
practised writer, the characters arc well-marked, 
and the plot is ingeniously constructed. As most 
fictions have subtle meanings beyond their common 
interest as romances, so it has been the endeavor of 
the author of this work to point out the error of 
allowing women to possess property in their own 
right. All the difficulties that arise in the course of 
the story arc made to result from the son being de¬ 
pendent on his mother, instead of inheriting the 
estate direct from his father. The same troubles, 
however, might have arisen, under similar circum¬ 
stances, between father and son; a fact which, in 
the triumphant termination of the narrative, the 
author seems to have entirely ignored. 

BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. 

AMEBIC AN NOTES; and the Uncommercial Tra¬ 
veller. 

HUNTED DOWN; and Other Reprinted Pieces. By 
Charles Dickens. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. By Charles Dickens. 

The fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight¬ 
eenth volumes of Petersons’ “ People’s Edition” of 
the works of Charles Dickens. We have heretofore 
had occasion to speak in high terms of praise of this 
edition of the great English novelist’s productions. 
We do not know that wo can add to our previous 
commendations, and most certainly do not feel 
called upon to take any of them back. 

LITTLE DORBIT. By Charles Dickens. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By Charles Dickens. 

BLEA.K HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. 

HOLLY TREE INN; and Other Stories. By 
Charles Dickens. 

These four volumes belong to “ Petersons’ Cheap 
Edition for the Million of Charles Dickens’s Works,” 
making eighteen in all that have been issued. With 
the exception of three—“Little Dorrit,” “Bleak 
House,” and “ Our Mutual Friend,” for which ten 
cents extra are charged—the volumes of this series 
are offered at the extremely low price of twenty-five 
cents each, or the whole set for four dollars. We do 
not think that anything in the book line cheaper 
than this was ever presented to the public. 

WAYERLEY. By Sir Walter Scott. 

IVANHOE, By Sir Walter Scott. 

KENILWORTH. By Sir Walter Scott. 

GUY^ MANNERING. By Sir Walter Scott. 

These four volumes belong to an entirely new edi¬ 
tion of the Waverley novels now in course of publi¬ 
cation by the Messrs. Peterson, entitled “ Petersons’ 
Cheap Edition for the Million of the Waverley Nov¬ 
els,” which will be completed in twenty-six weekly 
volumes at twenty cents each, or five dollars for the 
complete set, and sent, post-paid, everywhere, on re¬ 
ceipt of price. A proof impression of a portrait of 
• Sir Walter Scott, suitable for framing, engraved on 
steel from a painting which Lockhart says “ was the 
best portrait ever taken” of the novelist, will be sent 
gratis to all persons remitting five dollars for the 
twenty-six volumes. This certainly promises to be 
the cheapest edition of the Waverley Novels ever 
issued. 

From LirriNCOTT & Co., Philadelphia 

ZANONI. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
Complete in one volume. The “Globe Edition” of 
the works of Bulwer, to which this volume belongs, 


is one of whose elegance, cheapness, and convenient 
shape, we cannot speak too favorably. Though 
almost too mystical in its character to be a popular 
story, Zanoni is probably one of its author’s most 
finished and most powerful productions. 

CHAMBERS’ ENOY'CLOPEDIA. Part 127. A 
valuable and instructive number. 

From J. Hamilton, Philadelphia 

DRIFTED SNOW-FLAKES; or, Poetical Gather¬ 
ings from Many Authors. Second Series. AYe have 
here a collection of beautiful religious poems, ten¬ 
der, pure, and earnest in sentiment, and all that the 
most fastidious could desire in versification. They 
have been gathered from various sources, many of 
them now appearing for the first time in print, in 
outward appearance the book is highly attractive, 
neat and tasteful in binding, and printed in clear 
and elegant type on tinted paper. 

MANNA FOR THE PILGRIM; or. Readings for 
a Month. From various authors—Hewitson, Ade¬ 
laide, McChenc, Newton, and others. Selected and 
arranged by the compiler of “ Drifted Snow-Flakes.” 
The compiler of “ Drifted Snow-Flakes” has dis¬ 
played excellent judgment in preparing this little 
work. As its title indicates, it embraces brief ex¬ 
hortations or meditations on various religious sub¬ 
jects, thirty-one in number, arranged for daily read¬ 
ing. Nearly every subject is accompanied by an 
appropriate piece of poetry. 

LEAA^ES GATHERED IN THE DAILY 
AVALKS OF LIFE. By the compiler of “ Drifted 
Snow-Flakes,” etc. 

“TELL .TESUS.” Recollections of Emily Gosse. 
By Anna Shipton, author of “ The Brook in the 
AVay,” etc. 

These two attractive little volumes have already 
been noticed in a previous number of the Lady’-s 
Book. AVe take pleasure, however, in again calling 
attention to them. The first named presents a more 
than usually beautiful appearance, and will make a 
welcome and appropriate gift of friendship, while 
both are exalted in spirit and sentiment. 

From Henry A. Dreer, Seedsman and Florist, 
No. 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, for 1868. Our 
country friends cannot do better than send for this 
calendar, which, published by one of our most reli¬ 
able seedsmen and florists, contains select lists of 
seeds and plants, illustrated with wood cuts, and 
gives brief directions for the cultivation and man¬ 
agement of the vegetable, flower, and fruit garden. 

From S. D. Burloch, Philadelphia 

IN MEMORIAM. By Rev. George P. Schetky, 
D. p. This is a sermon commemorative of the Rev. 
Robert Greene Chase, M. A., late Rector of the 
Church of St. Matthew, Pliiladelphia. A peculiar 
and thrilling interest is awakened by this “ In Me- 
moriam.” Mr. Chase, with his family, had sought 
rest from his labors in a city parish at the wild and 
picturesque spot known as Mount Desert, a small 
island off the coast of Maine. On the 24tli of July, 
1867, Mr. Chase and his Avife joined a sailing party 
for an afternoon excursion. A sudden and unlooked 
for gale arose, the boat capsized, and but tivo of the 
party were sav*ed. The horror of the announcement 
to the gay assemblage rft the hotel—the blow to 
their large circle of warm friends, and above all the 
irreparable loss to the little ones thus instantly 
deprived of both parents can be better imagined than 
put into words. The preacher has wisely dwelt on 
the blessing of death when it comes to call the right¬ 
eous to their rest in heaven. 
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From Harper & Brothers, Hew York, through 
Peterson & Bro’s, Philadelphia:— 

A I'^RENCH COUNTRY FAMILY. By Madame 
de Witt, n6e G-uizot. Translated by Dinah Mulock 
Craik, author of “ John Halifax, Grentleinan,” etc. 
etc. Mrs. Craik has decidedly added to the wealth 
of English literature by this translation. It is 
charming in its descriptions of home and child life 
in the country. Adapted to the tastes and to the 
comprehension of the young, it is yet a book which 
commends itself to all those of maturer years who 
can appreciate naturalness and simplicity. 

THE BROWNLOWS. A Novel. By Mrs. Oli- 
phant, author of “ Agnes,” “ Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” etc. etc. This, to our mind, is the best of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s novels. Not that her previous efforts in 
fiction have not shown a vigorous and a skilful pen, 
especially in their delineations of character; but 
from the fact that, while it exhibits her capacity for 
character drawing in its most favorable light, it also 
displays what to us is an unexpected dramatic 
power. It is richer, too, in incident, than the stories 
of its author usually arc, while the plot, though no 
attempt is made to mystify the reader, is so managed 
as'to hold one’s attention captive to its complete 
and satisfactory development. 

MARGARET’S. ENGAGEMENT. A Novel. 
Though an interesting, still not a perfectly satis¬ 
factory novel. The hero is too much of a prig, and 
his brother is too evidently modelled after the poet 
Swinburne, to render the story altogether attractive 
to those who, like ourselves, take little pleasure in 
a romance where the characters, around whom the 
main interest centres, are not such as we could like, 
were we to meet with them in our every-day life. 

ONE OF THE FAMILY. A Novel. By the au¬ 
thor of “ Carlyon’s Year.” Although, with the ex¬ 
ception of the hero and heroine, there is scarcely an 
agreeable person mentioned in the course of this 
story, it is, nevertheless, not uninteresting. Tlie 
descriptions of scenery among the hills and lakes 
of Cumberland, England, are charming, and tlie 
action of the story is lively, varied, and enter¬ 
taining. 

THREE LITTLE SPADES. By the author of 
“ Dollars and Cents,” etc. etc. Any lover of garden¬ 
ing will take delight in, and, it may be, gain infor¬ 
mation from the pages of this little book, which 
gives the experience of three little girls in all the 
minutiee of choosing, planting, and tending the 
flowers in their small gardens. It has been written 
by one who knows flowers well, in the fullest mean¬ 
ing of the phrase, and we are certain its production 
has been a labor of love. Its outward appearance is 
no less attractive than its contents. 

SOONER OR LATER. By Shirley Brooks, au¬ 
thor of the “ Silver Cord,” etc. etc. A lengthy, well 
planned, carefully written, and decidedly sensational 
novel, engaging the reader’s attention from the first, 
and maintaining it with constantly augmenting at¬ 
traction to the closing chapter. Taking issue with 
Thackeray’s assertion that “ it would be unadvisablc 
in England to give a truthful account of the life of a 
young Englishman,” the author treats, in an out¬ 
spoken manner, of some facts that in novels arc 
usually ignored entirely, or left to be inferred. It 
must be confessed that tlie picture presented of the 
life of young England is far from flattering, and such 
a one as almost to make us wish that it had not 
been brought out in such decided colors; but, by a 
safe vagueness of tone, had left the innocently un¬ 
suspicious in their paradise of ignorance, instead of 
making known to them the sad realities of the case. 

THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. A Novel. By 
Sarah Tytler. Miss Tytler has studied French life 


and manners with an intensity and subtle apprecia¬ 
tion tliat appear in every page of her stories. Those 
who read “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” and remember 
the description of country manners in the French 
provinces, will gladly follow the emigrant family to 
English ground. The book is thoroughly pleasant 
and full of careful observation. 

MY HUSBAND’S CRIME. By M. R. House¬ 
keeper. AVhether “M. R. Housekeeper” is a man 
or a woman we do not know. The heroine of the 
story is employed in a drygoods store ; and the book 
itself might possibly be written by a clever shop¬ 
girl. The artist who illustrates it has certainly 
succeeded in making his pictures intensely charac¬ 
teristic, and the book will interest a large class of 
readers. 

From D. Appleton & Co., Nev/ York, through D. 
Ashmead, Philadelphia :— 

OLD FRITZ AND THE NEW ERA. By L. MUhl- 
bach, author of the “Empress Josephine,” “Frede¬ 
rick the Great and his Family,” etc. etc. Translated 
from the German, by Peter Langley. Complete in 
one volume. Illustrated by Gaston Fay. This is a ro¬ 
mance of the declining days of the Great Frederick. 
Written in its author’s usual vein of poetized his¬ 
tory, it will, as a matter of course, attract hosts of 
readers. The literary celebrities of the time, both 
of the old and new school—Gleim, Wieland, Gcethe, 
Philip Moritz, and others of more or less note— 
figure prominently in the narrative, which is one of 
deep interest, and, if read with discrimination and 
judgment, cannot but impart much desirable infor¬ 
mation in a very pleasing way. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HY¬ 
GIENE. By Thos. H. Huxley, LL. D., F. R. S., and 
Win. .lay Zoumans, M. D. With numerous illustra¬ 
tions. This is designed as a text-book for educational 
institutions. The body and plan of the treatise are 
the work of Professor Huxley, the part of Dr. Zou¬ 
mans, the American editor, having been to revise 
the advance sheets of the Englisli edition, and to 
“make such additions of matter and modifications 
of form as might be thought proper to ada,pt it to the 
circumstances and requirements of American educa¬ 
tion.” The well known abilities of both the gentle¬ 
men engaged in the preparation of the work, are a 
sutticient guaranty for its scientific completeness 
and perfect adaptation to its contemplated use. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By Charles 
Dickens. 

THE LIFE AND ADVJENTURES OF MARTIN 
CHUZZLEWIT. By Charles Dickens. 

Two more numbers of Appleton’s neat and unique 
“ Popular Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens.” 
The same publishers have also commenced a new and 
cheap edition of the “ Waverlcy Novels,” the initial 
number of which—“ Waverlcy”—has been received. 
In typography and general appearance it is uniform 
with the edition of Dickens’ works issued by the 
same house. It is to be completed in twenty-five 
volumes, at twenty-five cents each, or the entire set 
will be sent as published, post-i)aid, to any pa,rt of 
the United States, for six dollars. For ten dollars a 
complete set of the works of both authors, forty-two 
uniform volumes in all, will be sent post-paid. 

From .T. N. Stearns, New York :— 

THE BIBLE RULE OF TEMPERANCE. Total 
Abstinence from all Intoxicating Drink. By George 
Duflield, D. D., Senior Pastor of the First Presbyte¬ 
rian Congregation of Detroit, Michigan. The Na¬ 
tional Temperance Society offers this little volume 
as “ unquestionably the ablest and most reliable 
work which has been issued upon the subject,” 
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Trom Robert Carter &. Brothers, New York 

THE WEAVER BOY. By H. G. Adams. Tliis 
is the simple history of a Scotch lad who, from the 
humble toils of factory life, rose to the dignity of an 
educated Christian missionary. In short, it is the 
life history of David Eivingstone, the celebrated 
traveller and missionary in Africa. There needs no 
other commendation to draw attention to this re¬ 
markable volume. All who take interest in the 
civilization of Africa should read it as one of the 
most valuable aids in comprehending the great work 
of Christian missionaries. 

From Loring, Boston :— 

THE AMERICAN COLONY IN PARIS IN 1867. 
From the French of Andre Leo. The recent “ Great 
Exposition” drew to Paris so large a number of 
Americans, who settled there either temporarily or 
permanently, and this influx from our country be¬ 
came so apparent, that it has been deemed of suffi¬ 
cient importance to write a pamphlet. And an 
interesting pamphlet it is, too, giving a Frenchman’s 
view of our people as he compares them with his 
own. 

PEN PHOTOGRAPHS OF CHARLES DICK¬ 
ENS’ READINGS. Taken from Life. By Kate 
Field. A series of lively, well-written, and appre- 
iiative descriptions, critical and otherwise, of Mr. 
Dickens’ readings, which cannot fail to please those 
who were so fortunate as to hear the great novelist, 
and to [convey to those who did not, a vivid concep¬ 
tion of the satisfaction and delight they lost. 

NO iTHOROUGHFARE. By C-s D-s, Bel¬ 

lamy Brownjohn, and Domby. Second edition, re¬ 
vised, corrected, and enlarged upon by Brownjohn. 
An amusing burlesque of Dickens’ last Christmas 
story. 

From A. Williams & Co., Boston:— 

I WAS LEAN, AND I BECAME STOUT. Hum¬ 
bly presenting some ideas that are really true, though 
they read like fiction. Under the guise of a some- 
Avhat extravagant fiction, the author of this little 
pamphlet has given some really valuable hints. 
The advice contained in the appendix is all most 
exc'ellent. 

PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., New York. 

THE LONDON aUARTERLY REVIEW: Jan¬ 
uary, 1868. The most noteworthy articles ^n this 
excellent Review are the criticism of Lockhart’s 
Life of Sir Walter Scott, and the paper on Longevity 
and Centenarianism. Although Lockhart was abun¬ 
dantly praised in other journals, this, being under 
his own editorship, was restrained by his good taste 
from any mention of his book. Readers will find 
the article none the less interesting from its long 
delay. 

From Tilton & Co., Boston:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF HORTICUL¬ 
TURE : February, 1808. The February number has 
its usual display of interesting articles and beautiful 
illustrations. We call particular attention to two 
fj-uit papers—one on peaclijculturc, the other on pear 
growing in Egypt. We are glad to see that Messrs. 
Tilton’s enterprise is already a success. 

From Rev. J. Van Bokkelen, D. D., Superinten¬ 
dent :— 

SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUC¬ 
TION. Baltimore, 18G7. The second public school 
report of Maryland shows a decided increase in the 


number of pupils in the schools and the general effi¬ 
ciency of the system. The experiment made in the 
interests of education has proved, as such experi¬ 
ments generally do, thoroughly successful. It is 
with great regret that we learn of the repeal by the 
last legislature of the act that opened instruction 
and improvement to all; and we sincerely hope that 
the act of re-establishment now before the governing 
powers will meet with speedy confirmation. This 
report shows conclusively that nothing will be want¬ 
ing on the part of the people of Maryland. 


iohg's ^rm-Cbair. 


MAY, 1868. 

Song on May Morning. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads wit^h her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May ! that dost inspire 

Mirth, and youtli, and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing ! 

Thus we salute thee Avith our early song. 

And welcome thee, and Avish thee long.— Milton. 

May, the fifth month of the year, Avas called Mains 
by Romulus, out of respect to the senators and nobles 
of his city, Avho Avere named majores. The Saxons 
called May Tri-milki, because they noAV began to 
milk thoir kine three times in the day. 

The month of May Avas under the protection of 
Apollo, and in it also the Romans kept the festival 
of the Bona Dea, the Good Goddess or the Earth. 
This month has ever been esteemed fa Adorable to 
love, and yet the ancients ever looked upon it as an 
unhappy month for marriage. The original reason 
may, perhaps, haA*e arisen from the fact that the 
feast of the Lemuses, or Goblins, Avas held in the 
month of May. 

The steel plate Ave furnish our friends this month 
is one Avell adapted to the season. There is nothing 
like a fine garden to the house, Avith the necessary 
knoAvledge of keeping it in order, Avith the aid of the 
younger members of the family to assist in cleaning 
out the Aveeds. The picture shoAvs an industrious 
group at Avork. Our friend Dreer can furnish some 
rare and valuable seeds for beautifying the garden. 
See his notice on page 472. 

Our usual large fashion-plate comes next,Avith six 
very finely colored figures. 

A handsome colored engraving of a crochet anti¬ 
macassar—coral and shell pattern, printed in red 
and blue. 

Our large extension sheet of dresses and novelties 
contains this month forty engravings of dresses, 
bonnets, headdresses, satin trimmings, embroideiy, 
children’s dresses, etc. 

An engraving for the juveniles. A boy haAung 
broken a AvindoAV, is kept from running aAvay by the 
dog, Avho seems to say to his master “ Here he is!” 

We have also tAVO neAV percale robes of the impor¬ 
tation of O. Stoddart &, Brothers, 415 North Second 
Street, Avho liaA'e furnished us Avith the designs. 

The Avork-department contains an elegant selec¬ 
tion of fancy Avork. 

The literary matter is fully up to the high standard 
of excellence for Avhieh the Book is proA'erbial. 

The Best Children’s Magazine.—W e can fur¬ 
nish a copy of the Children’s Hour, edited by T. S. 
Arthur, one year for one dollar. This is an outlay 
of one dollar that no parent Avill regret. Or the 
Lady’s Book and the Children’s Hour for ^ 50. 
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The most beautiful store in the world is J. E. 
Caldwell & Co.’s, on Chestnut Street above Ninth. 
\Ve do not use this superlative unnecessarily, for 
we have seen the handsome stores of this country 
and Europe, and we unhesitatingly say that there is 
not another store to compare with it in beauty and 
size. To stand at the front door and take the view 
af the whole, it resembles the description of Alad¬ 
din’s fairy palace. Mr. Caldwell, on the night pre¬ 
vious to its opening for the general public, invited 
the press and the artisans to an inspection. After 
having indulged the sense of sight, the-party were 
Invited into the Continentel Hotel, where the other 
senses were gratified. Nothing could be more genial 
than the reception of the guests by Messrs. Caldwell 
& Co. The company separated before the hour of 
twelve. The store is now open for the inspection of 
the public, and the clerks are attentive in explana¬ 
tions to the visitors. Mr. Caldwell in person is 
there, with his suave manner that makes one feel 
as if the visit were a favor to him, and not to the 
visitor. 

Kegistehed Letters, Again.—A money letter did 
not come to hand j of course it was a registered one. 
Our post-master wrote to the office where it was 
mailed, and here is the reply :— 

“Your letter of the tenth was duly received, con¬ 
taining our envelope addressed to L. A. Godey, which 
was registered at this office. The writer of the 
letter states that he wrote the letter and address and 
placed the money in the letter, and it was forwarded 
from here. I know no more about it.” 

We received the letter, but the mciey had been ab¬ 
stracted, and here is the mischief. How will regis¬ 
tration detect where money is taken out of a letter! 
Government received twenty cents extra for sending 
this money as an insurance, and yet no person can 
get the money from the post-office department. An 
express company would hold itself responsible for 
the loss. Here is more about registered letters - 

“An agent on the Opelousas Railroad was sus¬ 
pected of robbing the mail. He was arrested, and 
all the letters found upon him were registered ones, 
and yet the post-office department will persist in 
this monstrous humbug.” 

“ Stealing money letters is said to be so common 
in the South that merchants and others will not 
take the responsibility of having money sent to 
them through the mail.” 

We copy the above from a New York paper. We 
are glad to see that others have noticed this besides 
ourselves. Not one dollar in five that are sent from 
tlie South reaches us. We are sorry to find that 
even money is remitted to us from a post-office mo¬ 
ney order office. 

Prang’s Ohromos.— L. Prang & Co., 159 Washing¬ 
ton St., Boston. The imitative art can no further go 
than in these beautiful imitations of fine paintings. 
None but a connoisseur could pronounce them other 
than the productions of the pencil. It is our good 
fortune to possess a chromo of “ Cherries,” which 
the original painter of the picture would find it dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish from the original. “ A Group 
of Chickens” is equally good ; the “ Dead Bulfinch,” 
and the “Dead Linnet,” and “ Sawyer’s Pond in the 
White Mountains,” are all equally well done. To 
tliose who cannot afford to purchase paintings or 
oven fine engravings, here is a chance to ornament 
tiieir homes at a very reasonable rate. For instance, 
“ Cherries” is only $7.50, “ The Group of Chickens” 
$5, and the two pictures of “Dead Linnet,” and 
“ Dead Bulfinch” only $5 for the pair. In these pic- 
ures the resemblance to works of fine art is wonder¬ 
fully deceptive ; they are \)cvfect facsimiles, even to 
the brush-marks and the lines of the canvas. 


OUR MUSICAL COLUMN. 

Neio Sheet Music .—Pickwick Polka, by Spencer, 
with admirable portrait of Dickens, 40 cents. Cra¬ 
dle Song, by Spencer, beautifully illustrated, and 
equal to Gottischalk’s Cradle Song, not difficult, 50. 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, fine transcription by Brin- 
ley Richards, 40. Snowflakes, by Brinley Richard.s, 
beautifully illustrated, 50. Entrainante, grand Valse 
de Concert, by Ascher, for good players, 50. An Al¬ 
pine Farewell, beautiful nocturne, 30. 

Songs: Sunny Days, pretty song and chorus, by 
Coralie Bell, 30. Why I Love Thee, song and chorus, 
by Mack, 30. If You Love Me, Why Can’t You Say 
So? 30. What is the Use? comic song, 25. Ten Little 
Injuns, 35. When We are Married, comic duet by 
Glover, 35. Picking Berries Up the Hill, lively and 
pretty, 20. Speak my Name in Your Home, Nellie, 
30 cents. All Day Long, by Foster, 30 cents. 

Root & Cady, Chicago, publish, Kind Smiles for 
All, pretty song and chorus, by Murray, 30. All 
Rights for All, Webster, 35. Sarah Neighed, comic, 
for four male voices, being the air that Gounod should 
have introduced in the Balcony scene in Romeo and 
.Tuliet, 35. Only Four, pretty song and chorus, by- 
Root, 30. Be a Man, 30. Little Barefoot, song and 
chorus, 30. God hath a Voice, sacred song, 30. 

Also, Hero’s March, spirited, by Lindsay, 30. Hur¬ 
rah Polka, 35. Pond Lily Schottische, quite pretty, 
by Hubbard, 30. Aristocratic Polka, little more dif¬ 
ficult than the preceding, 50. Inaugural Polonaise, 
35. Undine, containing five of the principal airs in 
this popular play, easily arranged, by Schlotter, CO. 
Faust, Grand Caprice de Concert, by Goldbeck. This 
is a superior composition, well adapted for a saloon 
piece to show off the abilities of a good performer. 
It contains 22 pages. Price $1 50. 

Les Joyeuscs, is a fine collection of six easy pieces 
for beginners, and contains Gilt Edge Polka, Una- 
dilla Waltz, Ingleside Mazourka, Lily Leaf Schot- 
tische. Starry Night Galop, and Winter Green Polka 
Mazourka. This is now quite a favorite set for 
teacliing purposes, and should be used by all pupils. 
Price 20 cents singly, or the set complete for 75 cents. 

In the same style we publish Six Beautiful Songs, 
complete, for 75 cents, viz., Bright as Summer’s 
Fairest Roses, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs, etc. 

Jlollowaifs Musical Monthly for May, contains a new 
and beautiful transcription by Brinley Richards, 
and one of the best ever composed by this popular 
author. It is called Jerusalem the Golden; it is 
a seven-page i)icce, and when detached from the 
Monthly, and published as a separate piece, it alone 
will cost more than the entire price of the number 
of the Monthly containing it. In addition to this fine 
piece we give the Valse Arietta, the gem of Gounod’s 
new opera of Romeo and .Tuliet, also, Somebody’s 
Son, a capital new comic song. When it is consi¬ 
dered that all this music is just such as every piano 
player is constantly purchasing, and that it is sold 
at from one-fourth to one-fifth the regular price of 
music, we wonder that any one who expends 33 
cents per month for music can hesitate to subscribe. 
Terms $4 per annum. Single numbers 40 cents, or 
the last four numbers free of postage to any address 
for $1 50. We still ofTer the following :— 

Splendid Premium. Music Given Away .—Wc send 
five dollars’worth new and fashionable music gratis 
to every one sending in two new subscribers to the 
Monthly, with the money, $8. Every town and vil¬ 
lage in the United States should make up clubs at 
this liberal rate. The premium can be selected from 
our new and popular catalogue. Subscriptions to the 
Monthly and orders for any sheet music published 
must be addressed to .1. Starr Holloway, Publisher 
Musical Monthly, Box, Post-Office, Philadelphia. 
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From the TVesfern Rural, Detroit, Mich., we ex¬ 
tract the following:— 

The G-reat American Tea Coaipany, 31 and 33 
Vesey Street.—I noticed in the last TVestern Rural 
an inquiry in regard to the Great American Tea 
Company, and would say that we have received two 
hills from said company, and are Avell jileased with 
the tea in regard to price and quality.—J. G. Brown, 
P. M., Killbuch, III, 

We have received some other responses of a simi¬ 
lar purport. 

The Great American Tea Company have lately re¬ 
ceived a full cargo of the famous Japanese tea, by 
the ship Golden State, from Yokohama, as well as a 
cargo of the Chinese herb, from Foochow, by the 
George Shotton. These are the largast consign¬ 
ments of tea ever made to an*American house.— The 
World, Neiu York City. 

A Leap Year Party. —There was last month a 
leap year party. The ladies invited the gentlemen, 
attended on them at table, and asked them to dance. 
The whole thing went off very well. We do not un¬ 
derstand that the ladies drank the whiskey-punch, 
smoked the cigars, and helped the gentlemen put on 
their overshoes. 

W E return our thanks for the immense subscription 
we have received this year. It exceeds our wildest 
calculation. Yerily we think that Godey is con¬ 
sidered one of the institutions of this country; the 
ladies will have it. No doubt our great success is 
because v/e keep faith with our subscribers by not 
giving them a decoj' number in the commencement 
of the year and then falling off. One number of the 
Lady’s Book is as good as another. In fact, we 
never know how good it is to be. New ideas flow 
upon us as the year advances, and the last of the 
year is likely to be better than the beginning. 

Longevity in the theatrical profession. The 
united ages of 71 English actors amounted to 5738 
years, an average of over 80 years each. 

The great question of the day is who is the im¬ 
mortal author of “Mr. Townsend’s Walk,” issued 
by the society for the “Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals?” His sporting experience is equal to the 
Irishman’s, who asked, if he shot into a flock of 
twelve birds and killed six, how many remained ? 
“ Why, six, you fool,” was the reply. “ Nary a one,” 
replied the Milesian; “for the other six would fly 
away.” “ Who is the author?” 

The Proof-sheet.— We have received the March 
number of this attractive typographical journal, 
published by Collins & McLeester, Type Founders, 
of this city. Among the contents we notice an in¬ 
teresting and instructive article on the Rotary Press; 
an amusing account by Dr. R. Shelton IMackenzie 
of how he “ set up” an extra, and a ballad by Robert 
Buchanan, which is here printed for the first time in 
this country. Altogether the present number fully 
sustains the high reputation that this' publication 
has gained. 

The Indiana State Commercial publishes the fol¬ 
lowing marriage:— 

“ Sawpaw—Maveil.— On the fourth ultimo, by 
the Rev. Wamtecoosh Enene, Amos Sawpaw, of 
AVequadoong, grandson of Chief Shauwenop, and 
nephew of Chief Wawanosh, to Miss Mary Maveil, 
of Ahmejewenoong, daughter of the St. Clair Indian 
Doctress, and granddaughter of the late Dr. Waw- 
poose, all of Ontario, Canada.” 

A SUBSCRIBER wishes a receipt for making good 
chicken salad. The dressing avc suppose is what is 
w'anted. 


A REQUEST was made in a late number for a Cure 
for Drunkenness. The following has been sent us :— 

L. A. Godey : Dear Sir.—W hile reading items in 
your “Arm Chair” of the February (1868) Lady’s 
Book, page 196, I noticed the following :— 

“ A suflering woman requests some one to furnish 
a receipt to cure a man of drinking.” Recollecting 
that I had the inclosed receipt for “Cure for Drunk¬ 
enness,” which I procured some time since from a 
reliable source, I have copied it, hoping that it may 
still again do some one good. 

Cure for Dru7ifcenncss. —Sulphate of iron, five 
grains; magnesia, ten grains; peppermint water, 
eleven drachms; spirit of nutmeg, one drachm. 
Give this quantity twice a day. 

The above prescription, if followed for seven 
months faithfully, has been known to take away all 
desire for liquors, though the person had long been 
a drunkard. It acts as a tonic and stimulant, but 
harmlessly, and so supplies the place of the accus¬ 
tomed liquors, and prevents that absolute physical 
and moral prostration that follows a sudden breaking 
off from the use of stimulating drinks. Thousands 
are said to have used it with benefit in redeeming 
themselves. Respectfully yours, 

Mrs. a. C. C. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Feb. 24,1868. 

Mr. L. a. Godey : Sir.— In reply to your request 
in the February number, I send the following cure 
for drunkenness, which I copy from the Davenport 
Gazette:— 

Sulphate of iron, twenty grains ; magnesia, forty 
grains; peppermint water, forty-four drachms; spirit 
of nutmeg, four drachms. Dose. —One tablespoonful 
twice a day. 

This receipt came into use through the efforts of a 
captain in the British navy. He had fallen into such 
habitual drunkenness, that his most earnest efforts 
to reclaim himself proved unavailing. He at length 
sought the advice of an eminent physician, avho gave 
him this prescription, which he followed faithfully 
for seven months. At the end of that time he hail 
lost all desire for liquor, although he had for many 
3 *ears been led captive by a most debasing appetite. 

Respectfully yours, A Good Templar. 

Better consult j’^our own phj-sician before admin¬ 
istering either of the above. 

Club Rates for Magazines.— This plan, origi¬ 
nated with the Lady’s Book, and avas started by 
us some 37 j’ears ago; it is now not onlj’’ the rule 
with all magazines, but is being adopted by book 
publishers. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book.— We are seldom introduced 
to a person now-a-daj"s that has not something to 
tell us about his or her early recollection of Godey, 
either of their own knowledge, or communicated to 
them by their parents. Many acknowledge that 
their first idea of art was suggested by us, and ladies 
that their first knowledge of cookery was obtained 
from our receipts. How many writers our stories 
have created it would be hard to tell. It does seem 
to us, at times, somewhat paradoxical for a person 
as old as ourselves to tell us that her mother took 
the Book for her avhen she was a child. Old age 
sometimes makes us forgetful. 

Of Interest to Everybody.— Since the advent 
of the Star Shuttle .Sewing Machine in the market, 
about one j'ear ago, the manufacturers have sold 
about Fifteen Thousand, and such unprecedented 
testimonials of their intrinsic worth has prompted 
them to enlarge the machine, and otherwise im¬ 
prove it, that noav the Star Shuttle .Sewing Machine 
stands without a rival. IVlr. Wilson deserves great 
credit for assuming the responsibility in putting a 
Lock Stitch Shuttle Sewing Machine in the market 
at such a very low price, in direct competition avith 
all the first-class and high priced machines. 
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Eeatarkable Instance of Attenuation. —An 
instance of attenuation which might be called sin¬ 
gular, were there not reason to believe that it is only 
one of many prevailing at the present day, has been 
recently noticed. It appears that a lady of prepos¬ 
sessing exterior has, for some few months, been ob¬ 
served gradually dwindling away to nothing—in¬ 
deed, to use the words of our informant, assuming 
the proportions said to compose a mathematical line, 
namely, length without breadth. The rapidity of 
her falling away may be understood when it is stated 
that only this time last year her circumference was 
so great as absolutely to create an obstruction on 
the pavements, and to block up the shop windows— 
mostly drygoods—at which it was her habit to stand 
for long periods; while now her superficial area 
scarcely exceeds that of an ordinary pump, and is 
far inferior to that of a street letter box. The pain¬ 
ful sight of the poor creature’s skirts clinging to h-cr 
ankles, round which she seems to wrap them closely 
as though for warmth, has been remarked upon by 
passers-by. Strange to say, however, she still pre¬ 
sents the same pleasant and healthy countenance as 
she did before wasting away in body, and beneath 
the smallest of bonnets smiles cheerily as of old. 
This extraordinary attenuation is supposed to h.ave 
resulted from a close study of the altered fashions 
for ladies, and no hopes are at present entertained 
of the unfortunate lady’s return to rotundity. 

Russian Dinners. —The landlord of the “Novo 
Troitski” and the proprietor of the “ Palkin Trak- 
tir” have served us dinners d, la Russe, much more 
elaborately gotten up than those obtained at the 
hands of the two fat, tine-looking Circassian dressed 
and ornamented girls at the Russian pavilion at the 
Great Exposition in Paris. The dish most affected 
here and throughout the north of Russia is called 
Zakuska, which word comprehends a melange of 
everything that happens to be in season, in the way 
of comestibles. As, for instance, fresh caviar, raw 
herring, raw smoked goose, salmon, radishes, with 
cheese and butter. For soups, we have the Okroshka, 
a cold iced soup, with a beverage in it, made of fer¬ 
mented rye, by way of flavor, and with herring, cu¬ 
cumber, and meat floating in it; also the cabbage 
soup, with sour cream, called Stchi. This was served 
at the Exposition Restaurant in Paris. There is 
also a fish soup, which I did not taste, made of stone- 
perch ; in fact, a taste or two of either soup will 
suffice. Then there are patties of isinglass, mixed 
up with the flesh of the sturgeon, very much like 
muffins with fish and cold boiled sucking jiig, with 
horseradish sauce ; roast mutton stuffed with buck¬ 
wheat, with salted cucumbers as a salad ; plenty of 
Cayenne is used with the fish and cabbage. The 
dessert of sweet dishes and fruits is very good. The 
sherry of the Crimea, the wine of the Caucasus, the 
champagne of the Don, and the raspberry kvas, or 
cider, are pretty good, so is the beer made in St. 
Petersburg; but their native brandy, called Vodka, 
or “ little water,” must have a very depressing effect, 
as is frequently seen in the tottering Moujik, pain- 
fullj* endeavoring to steady the town by holding on 
to a post. 

Autographs. —Those persons who wish our au¬ 
tographs and those of our writers, are requested to 
send stamps; and they will also be so kind as to 
send stamps when they address letters to authors re¬ 
questing us to forward them. 

“ 3Irs. Yan Zandt has sung thirty-one nights at 
the La Scala, in Blilaft, and with the greatest suc¬ 
cess on each occasion. The American singers now 
hold the first places in the European opera houses.” 

Mrs. Van Zandt, whose singing name is Signoria 
Yanzini, is a daughter of our old friend Signor Blitz. 

Too Much Gratitude.—A person once observed 
that when he gave a poor fellow a donation, ho gave 
him a kick at the same time, to prevent his being too 
grateful. 


Mass., Teh. 18G8. 

Louis A. Godey : Kind Sir.— As my Immble pen 
has been most unexpectedly permitted to address 
you, please allow me the indulgence of trespassing 
on your time, while I offer my thanks to Mrs. Hale 
and yourself, as I say—that among the multitude of 
the readers of your Lady’s Book, few have probably 
been more unconsciously educated by it, or more de¬ 
voted readers than my humble self. Your earliest 
numbers, in 1832, w<ere procured by my father, and 
I often, in later years, saw them. Since 1842 they 
have been a constant monthly visitor, and among 
the most valued volumes in the home library are 
those of Godky’s Lady’s Book for all these years. 
Showing the improvement in literature, engravings, 
printing, binding, etc., in those years. How we used 
to read and reread the fascinating talcs of Miss Les¬ 
lie, Alice B. Neal, Marion Harland, Mrs. Victor, and 
others. 

Among my earliest recollections of the scenes of 
my childhood, arc the wonderful “ theatrical repre¬ 
sentations” of “Mrs. Washington Potts.” Sad ex¬ 
periences, enacted in a little old school-house, not 
more than eighteen by twenty feet square, with the 
high back and low front scats of years ago, but still 
standing. Said high seats being merely a long bench 
the length of a side of the house. Then, in the same 
Old School House, in later years, by younger readers 
of Godky', have been represented “ Miss Slimmens’ ” 
wofiil disappointment. Little can you realize how 
impatiently was waited for, or eagerly fed upon, the 
rich and valuable food you gave us in those years, 
when “ our mail came but once a weeknow, all 
who choose can have their daily papers from Boston 
and New York. 

These scenes were in the northeastern part of Ver¬ 
mont, within forty miles of Canada, where my father 
Avas for years the practising physician for miles 
around, from the time he Avas tAventy-ftve to fifty- 
five years of age. He lived until nearly seventy, 
and to see his neighbors receiving and reading ap- 
preciatingly their magazines and daily pajiers. I 
pray you, my kind friends, to excuse my boldness 
and garrulity — not modest virtues in one of my 
years. But I had been acquainted Avith you nearly 
all my life. May you both live yet many more 
happy, because useful years. 

Gratefully and respectfully yours, 

Mrs. ***. 

The folloAving is from the journal of some person 
Avho ifad been on a pilgrimage to IlaAvorth, the late 
residence of the authoress of “ Jane Eyre.” Th.at 
portion Avhcrc the miser is said to have insured his 
life Avhile in “perfect health” is amusing. Life In¬ 
surance Companies are not apt to insure a person 
Avho is not in perfect health. The Avorthy Avriter 
seems to think that life is insured to prolong it, not 
for the money that is to be paid after death. 

“ Before finally quitting the churchyard, the sex¬ 
ton shoAved us the grave of that parishioner of Avhom 
Charlotte Bronte used to tell the folloAving story: 
It seems that he Avas a very sleuth-hound after 
money, had been unusually successful in all his 
commercial enterprises during his life, and shortly 
before he Avas seized Avith his last illness, liad— 
though then in the enjoyment of the most perfect 
health—insured his life. Only a fcAV months elapsed 
after his performing this prudential act before he 
Avas struck doAvn by illness. It Avas soon clear to 
the village doctor that his patient’s days Avere num¬ 
bered, but the Avorthy M. D. felt some reluctance in 
communicating tliis direful intelligence to the sick 
man. At length, hoAvever, Avith as much delicacy as 
possible, the doctor mustered up courage enough to 
acquaint his patient Avith his real state. The dying 
man, on hearing the neAvs—instead of being over- 
Avhclmed Avith dismay, as his informant had expected 
—nearly jumped out of bed Avith excitement, ex¬ 
claiming triumphantly, ‘By .lingo! I shall do the 
insurance company 1 I ahvays Avas a lucky felloAV !’ 
An amused inspection of the grave of this IlaAvorth 
here concluded our visit to the church, and Ave there¬ 
upon proceeded to the ‘Black Bull,’ to discuss 
dinner.” 

Eupiionistic.— We are becoming very refined in 
our language. A Avoman Avas arrested in the street, 
a feAv days since, not for being drunk, but because 
she Avas “ agitated Avith benzine.” 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 

Is it not a language 7— 


- Rhododendron, 

- Tuberose, 

- Ebony. 

- Nightshade. 

- Cypress. 

- Dog^s-bane. 

- White Cherry, 

- Tulip. 

- Hejibane. 

- Trivet. 

- Lichen. 

- Fever-root. 

- Lily of the Valley, 

- Sweet Pea. 

- Love lies bleeding, 

- Jonquil. 

- Heliotrope. 

- Blackthorn. 

- Cyclamen. 

- Cloves, Elm. 

- Maidenhair. 

- Yellow Carnation, Rue, 

- Stramonium. 

- Frog Ophrys. 

- Cardinal Flower. 

- Lavender. 

- Osmunda. 

- Dogwood {Cornel-tree). 

- Primrose. 

- Indian Cress. 

- Cape Jasmin. 

- Narcissus. 

- White or Pink Acacia, Lo¬ 
cust-tree. 

- Pomegranate-flower. 

- Lotus. * 

- Vervain, Holy Herb. 

- Golden Rod. 

- Chamomile. 

- Moss. 

- Geranium {Cranes^-bill). 
Bramble. 

- Fly Orchis. 

- Cardamine. 

- Sage. 

- Strawberry-tree. 

- Spiderwort. ^ 

- Strawberry. 

Excellence(unpretending) Camelia Japonica. 

Excess (beware of) Saffron-flower., 

Expectation - - - Zephyr flower. Anemone. 

Expectation (disapp’nted) pish Geranium. 
Extinguished Hope - Convolvulus major. 
Extravagance (fantastic) Scarlet Poppy. ' 

^hAniit.ifnn . . Variegated Tulip. 

- Germander, Speedwell. 

- Blue Violet, Heliotrope. 

- Bugloss, Manchineal Tree, 
Dog^s-bane, Yellow Lily. 

. Tulip. 

- Spruce Pine. 

- Carnation. 

- Lady^s Mantle. 

- (luecn's Rocket. 

- Hemp, Flax. 

- Parsley. 

- Hollyhock. 

- Sweet Sultan, Centaury. 

- White Hollyhock. 

(the 

- Juticea. 

- Abatina, Lady's Slipper, 
Pink Larkspur. 

Fidelity - - - - Ivy, Veronica. 

Fidelity (female) - - Speedwell. 

Fidelity (in adversity) - Wall-flower. 


Danger " - 
Dangerous Pleasures 
Darkness - - - 

Dark Thoughts - 
Death, or Despair - 
Deceit - - - - 

Deception - - - 

Declaration of Love 
Defect - - - - 

Defence - - - 

Dejection - - - 

Delay - - - - 

Delicacy - - - 

Departure - - - 

Desertion - - - 

Desire - - - - 

Devotion - - - 

Difficulty - - - 

Diffidence - - - 

Dignity 

Discretion - - - 

Disdain - - . 

Disguise ... 
Disgust - - - 

Distinction 
Distrust - - - 

Dreams . - . 

Duration - - - 

Early Youth - 
Eclat - - - - 

Ecstasy - - - 

Egotism . - - 

Elegance - - - 

Elegance (mature) - 
Eloquence - - - 

Enchantment - 
Encouragement 
Energy in Adversity 
Ennui - - - - 

Envy - - - - 

Error - - - - 

Error (paternal) 
Esteem . - - 

Esteem and Love 
Esteem, but not Love 
Excellence (perfect) 


Eyes (beautiful) 
Facility - 
Faithfulness 
Falsehood - 

Fame - - - 

Farewell 
Fascination 
Fashion 
Fashionable 
Fate - 
Feasting - 
Fecundity - 
Felicity 

Female ambition 
Female loveliness 
perfection of) 
Fickleness - 


Fidelity (in love) 

Fierceness - - - 

Finesse . - - 

Fire - - - - 

First emotion of love 
Flame of love - 

Flattery - - - 

Flee away - 
Follv, or Frivolity - 
Foolishness, or Simplicity Pomcf/rcrnate. 
Foppery ... - Amaranth. 

Force ----- Fennel. 


- Lemon-blossom. 

- Amaryllis. 

- Sweet William. 

- Ilorehound. 

- Lilac. 

- Fleur-de-Lys, Yellow Iris. 

- Venus's Looking-glass. 

- Pennyroyal. 

Columbine. 


Foresight - - - - 

Forgetfulness - - - 

Forget-me-not - - - 

Forsaken - - - . 

Frankness - - - - 

Freedom - - - - 

Freshness - - - - 

Friendship _ . . 

Friendship (early) - 

Friendship (unchangiag) 
Frivolity - - - - 

Frugality - - - - 


Holly. 

Moonwort. 

Forget-me-not, Mouse-eared 
Scorpion Grass. 
Laburnum, Weep. Willow. 
Osier. 

Water Willow. 

Damask Rose, 

Ivy, Rose Acacia. 

Red Periivinkle. 

Arbor Vitcc. 

Bladder-nut Tree, Londwn 
Pride, Columbine. 
(Ihirnrv. Endive.. 


Napoleonic. —Two items in the foreign papers 
give some account of the two Napoleons. The fir84: 
is the story of 

An Emperor's Outfit. 

“ A curious letter of Napoleon I. has been brought 
to light in the last volume of his correspondence, 
just published, which shows how precise his ideas 
were on the subject of clothing in a rather unex-. 
pected way. It is addresed, under date August, 1811s 
to General Duroc, Grand Marshal of the Palace, and 
instructs him to act for the time as keeper of the 
Imperial wardrobe, and to order a fresh supply of 
the articles required by the Emperor. A list in full, 
in the Emperor’s own hand, is annexed. The Em¬ 
peror orders his outfit in full detail—the number of 
articles, the price, and the date of delivery being 
stated with astonishing minuteness. Imprimis: two 
grenadier’s and two chasseur’s coats with epaulets; 
each is to cost $78, but each must last three years, 
two hunting suits, one for coursing and one for 
shooting, each $135 ; two frock coats, price $40 each-; 
four dozen pairs of breeches and the same number 
of white waistcoats, to cost $715—all likewise to last 
three years. Then we have the underclothing. The 
Emperor orders, among other things, four dozen flan¬ 
nel vests, four dozen shirts, and the same number of 
handkerchiefs, to be worn at the rate of one a week, 
but to last three years; two dozen cravats, one a 
fortnight, to last six years ; and a dozen black stocks, 
once a month. Then he orders boots and shoes and 
four hats per annum, the total of the little bill being 
$2825.” 

The other story is of 

Louis Napoleon at School. 

The Journal de Frankfort publishes the following 

•‘A certificate of studies has been communicated 
to us, which was delivered at the expiration of the 
half-year 1821-22 to the future Emperor Napoleon 
III., who was at that time in the fifth class of the Col¬ 
lege of Sainte-Anne, at Augsburg. The document is 
as follows : ‘ No. 21, Prince Charles Louis Napoleon, 
son of the Duke de Saint-Leu, of Rome; born at 
Paris ; belonging to the Catholic religion ; aged four¬ 
teen years and five months ; gifted with many good 
qualities, in the development of which he has labored 
with much zeal, so that he has made good advance¬ 
ment in the German language, in Latin, and in arith¬ 
metic, and pretty good in Greek and history—in 
general, therefore, considerable progress. His quiet 
manner towards his fellow-pupils is deserving of 
praise, as also the respect and gratefulness with 
which he has accepted even disagreeable tasks. He 
has the twenty-fourth place; the difficulties of the 
German language, of which he is not yet master, 
have prevented him from taking a higher rank. Be¬ 
sides, he is publicly commended, and he can pass into 
a superior class.’ The certificate for the preceding 
six months says: ‘ The pupil possesses an ardent 
feeling for all that is elevated, good, and beautiful; 
he would have made great progress if illness had not 
on several occasions prevented him from attending 
the class.’ ” 


Illinois. 

Mr. Godey: Is this fair? A neighbor of mine 
takes a $2 magazine, and pesters me monthlv for the 
loan of my Lady’s Book. She says it is only an ex¬ 
change. ISTow, this person I asked to join my club, 
but she declined on account of the difference in price, 
which was only thirty-three cents, and subscribed to 
a club for a cheaper magazine. Now she gets the 
reading of two magazines by paying only for a low 
priced one. What am I to do? 

Yours, respectfully, A. R. G. 

Promptly and decidedlj' refuse to loan yours. This 
is not the first complaint of this kind we have heard. 
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“ Tins is my first attempt, I of course expect re¬ 
muneration.” Now, who is to remunerate us for 
the valuable time spent in reading a “ first attempt?” 
We feel inclined almost to return theMS. without 
reading, but our good nature prompts us to suppose 
tliat we may meet with a wonder. A “ first attempt” 
worth publishing we never have seen.. My dear 
young ladies, you never sewed well when first com¬ 
mencing ; no man ever made a steam-engine at a 
first trial; and we are very much inclined to think 
that no one ever wrote a good story at a first at¬ 
tempt, Now, we propose that when a writer’s first 
story is sent us, instead of asking us to pay them, 
that they render pay to us for reading their “ first 
attempt.” 

Apropos to the above, a story has been going the 
round* of the papers how Lowell played a joke 
upon Fields, of the Atlantic Monthly, by sending him 
an article as a first attempt. We did not believe the 
story when we saw it, and it has since been con¬ 
tradicted. But had it been true, we would not have 
censured Mr. Fields for throwing the MS. aside. 
He, like ourselves, has so often been taken in by 
“maiden efforts,” that very naturally he would pro¬ 
nounce the article worthless. 

There is another thing very common. A MS. is 
sent to us saying Mr. So and So has read it and 
pronounced it very good—the late N. P. Willis was 
a favorite reference—and in most cases the stories 
would prove to be positively bad. We have fre¬ 
quently returned articles from authors of great repu¬ 
tation, and have received in return their ill will, wo 
presume, for they ceased writing for us. The loss 
was theirs, not ours. We do not care what the repu¬ 
tation of the author is, if we do not like the article, 
we won’t purchase it. 

Operatic Humbug. —Next to circus managers, 
those who cater for the operatic public are the 
greatest humbugs. Signorini Patti was engaged to 
sing at Havre, in France. For some reason it did 
not suit the manager to go there, so he had it pro¬ 
claimed that if he had gone there, she would have 
been abducted. He said in his notice that an Ameri¬ 
can steamer lay there manned by young men from 
New York, who would have carried her off* as she 
left the theatre, hurried her on board, put on a strong 
head of steam, and carried her off* to that city. The 
best part of the joke is that the Havre people believed 
the story. This story is quite equal to the one told 
of Elliston, who could humbug an audience better 
than any other manager of his day. Ho once took 
a I celebrated pantomime down to Portsmouth— 
company, scenery, dresses, and all; but lo, when 
the company were dressing for the evening, it 
was found that the harlequin’s dress had been Left 
behind. Elliston was equal to the emergency. He 
went before the curtain and addressed the audience 
in this wise : “ Ladies and gentlemen, I have brought 
to this city, this celebrated naval depot of his most 
sacred majesty, my celebrated pantomime of .Tack 
and the Bean Stalks. I wish to do honor to this 
maritime city, celebrated for its naval depot, its vast 
congregation of sailors and ships of war. The cos¬ 
tume of harlequin consists of a dress in many colors 
—a parti-colored dress. Now, we know of but one 
party in this country, and that is the party of our 
sailor king.” His majesty was a sailor. “This is a 
great naval depot. Most of its inhabitants get their 
living by the sea, and, therefore, I have resolved that 
my harlequin, instead of wearing his usual dress, 
shall be dressed in sailor’s costume.” The address 
was received with cheers, and thus Elliston got over 
the absence of his Imrlequin’s costume. 


PARISIAN CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ Americans are the rage this year, as they were 
last, and the daily importations from New York, 
Washington, and Baltimore swell to a quarto folio 
the visiting list of Mrs. Dix, the wife of the Ameri¬ 
can Minister in Paris. 

“ Mrs. Dix issued cards at the beginning of the year 
for nine receptions ; they are very agreeable. Danc¬ 
ing goes on till twelve, when, punctually with the 
striking of the clock, the music ceases as the Sab¬ 
bath dawns. Nothing can be more gracious than 
Mrs. Dix’s manner with all who press into her small 
rooms, nothing more quiet and paternal than the 
General’s greeting, nothing more lively and bright 
than the welcome of Miss Dix—who, unlike some 
daughters of grandees called upon to receive, helps 
her mother in the task of making every invited guest 
pleased with the world in general and him or herself 
in particular, instead of selfishly devoting herself to 
her personal pleasure and enjoyment in the criticism 
of her compatriots. Miss Dix is engaged to be mar¬ 
ried to a Mr. Walsh, an American of property, who 
is to deprive Paris next year of one of its most at¬ 
tractive ornaments, by taking ‘it’ away with him 
to China or Japan. 

“ When, the other night. Mile. Patti was prevented 
by indisposition from singing at the Italiens, and 
when it was too late to change the programme. Miss 
Harris, a young American cantatrice took Patti’s 
place without preparation or rehearsal, and won a 
brilliant success in the difficult part of Lucia. Many, 
carried away by their admiration, declared that she 
will quite equal Patti in a short time ; but although 
this is exaggeratedj her marvellous execution, and 
the purity with which her voice attains the giddiest 
heights, predicts for her a bright future. She had to 
repeat the character of Lucia by general request. 

“ A lawsuit with a curious story Avill begin shortly. 
About forty years ago a young peasant girl left her 
village in the environs of Lyons, and came to Paris. 
She was extremely pretty^ and her manners Avere 
most pleasing. The beautiful nai/sannc entered im¬ 
mediately as servant into the house of a rich bour¬ 
geois, and in a short time her master, Avho Avas a 
AvidoAver, Avas so charmed Avith her face and manner 
that he married her, and the peasant girl stepped 
Avithout hesitation from the kitchen to the draAving- 
room. Speedily she became very much like a grande 
dame, Ih’^ed magnificently, dressed tastefully, took 
part in every fdte she could gain admittance to. and 
made the most of the Avorld’s amusements till her 
husband died, leaving her a fortune Avhich, although 
impaired by her prodigality, amounted to a very fair 
sum. Then, suddenly, the ex-cook left Paris, return¬ 
ing to her native village, bought some ground, re¬ 
sumed the cast-off* garb of her peasant’s life, the 
Avooden shoes, the rough Avork, its dialect even, and 
its parsimony. A short time ago this originale died, 
leaving her accumulated money to all the members 
of her family avIio bear her name, thus putting an 
endless number of namesakes into Avild excitement, 
and necessitating the help of the laAV. 

“ Scribe, the great dramatist of Paris, used to relate 
the folloAving ; ‘ He had hired a house in the country 
to pass tlie summer. As soon as he Avas fairly in¬ 
stalled in it he Avent in search of a farmer Avho had 
a milch coav. Having found one, he stated his Avan\ 
‘ My good man, my servant Avill come every morning 
to buy a pint of milk.’ ‘ Ycry Avell, it is eight sous.’ 
‘ But I Avant pure milk, very pure.’ ‘ In that case it 
is ten sous.’ ‘ You Avill milk in the presence of my 
servant. ‘ Oh ! then it is to be fifteen sous.’ ” 


The Lord High Chamberlain of England, the per¬ 
son Avho introduces at the presentations to the 
queen, has been behaving naughty—not to put too 
fine a point on it—has been behaving like a black¬ 
guard. We are anxious to see Avhat her majesty Avill 
say about it. The London Pall Mall Gazette says he 
also raises fancy dogs to sell; but this latter may 
pass, as Ave do not see there is any crime in that; it 
may be loAvcring the dignity of the English nobility 
a little 

A Subscriber is anxious to knoAv who Avas the 
author of “ Though Lost to Sight to Memory Dear.” 
Can any one give us the information? 

WuAT is alAvays invisible, yet never out of sight ? 
The letter s. 
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CARD-BOARD TOYS. 

Couch (Fig 1). Take a piece of card-board half as 
large again as the diagram (Fig. 2), and having cut 

Fig. 1. 



h outside shape, cut with a penknife and rulnr 
half through Wyi dotted line on the face of the card 
in Jiont, nnd hena over to form the side, arm, and 
legs, and for the end and back cut half through the 

Fig- 2. 



dotted lines on the other side and turn them up¬ 
wards, which will form the seat, back, and end. To 
make the head of the couch it ivill be necessary to 
make another pattern, Fig. 3. Out half through the 
dotted lines at the bottom and right 
hand side at the back of the card, and 
the left hand side on the fronts and 
turning them over, fix first the under 
liortion to the front end below the 
bottom of the couch, and the 
^ smaller extremities to the out- Fig. 4. 
side of the back, and the other 
to the inside of the arm; be- | | 

fore fixing, turn over the out- 
side end between the fore-fin- 
ger and thumb. The two legs \ / 
for the back may be made as \j 
Fig. 4, cutting half through 
the dotted line on the hack, fix the 
upper end to the inside of the bottom 
of the couch, opposite those in front. 

Fig. 1 




Arm-chair (Fig. 1). One or two of this pattern 
may be made. First cut out the front and legs, and 


half through the card at the dotted line on thc/?*onf. 
Fig. 2, and bend over; having cut out the divisions 
on the back carefully with a penknife, cut half 
through the dotted line on the back of the seat and 

Fig. 2. 



turn it upwards, having first cut through the dotted 
lines at the outside for the arms to turn inwards, 
and the small portion at the ends must be fixed with 
a little gum under the bottom of the chair. The 
two back legs may be made of two pieces of the 
form of Fig. 3, and by cutting half through the 
dotted lines and bending over, the small pieces can 
be fixed with gum to the bottom of the arm-chair. 


DiffePwENCE of opinion between two celebrated 
ladies as to the appearance of Napoleon I., Madame 
d’Abrantes, and Madame de Stafil. They are both 
speaking of him when he was general of the army of 
Italy, and at the age of twenty-eight:— 

“His face,” writes Madame de StaCl, “then thin 
and pale, was very agreeable; since he has become 
mucli fatter, and it does not suit him at all.” Now 
listen to Madame d’Abrantds: “At that period Na¬ 
poleon Avas ugly; since a total change has taken 
place in him ; all that was bony, yellow, sickly even, 
has rounded, brightened, and beautified. His fea¬ 
tures, which were all angular and pointed, have 
taken grace and roundness by becoming fatter.” 

What can poor History do between these two por¬ 
traits done from nature? She can only say that 
Madame de Stael liked Bonaparte thin, and Madame 
d’Abrant^s liked Napoleon fat; the first lady was 
for the ideal and the second for reality ; and so, not 
to quarrel with either. History gives the two por¬ 
traits side by side. 


“A WOMAN with a child in her arms was a few 
days since soliciting charity from door to door in 
Bridgeport, Conn. She wanted, if possible, to raise 
money enough to get her child’s photograph taken.” 

In such a case as the above Gutekunst would no 
doubt have taken the child’s portrait without charge. 


Very True.—S omebody says it is “ folly to expect 
a girl to love a man Avhom everybody speaks well of. 
Get up a persecution, and her affections will cling so 
fast that a dozen guardians can’t remove them.” 


Baw Oysters. —“The oyster’s heart is said to 
beat perceptibly half an hour after it is swallowed.” 
So says some learned savant. How did he find it 
out? A man who eats a dozen oysters would have 
thirteen hearts beating within him at the same time. 
A pleasant reflection. 
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RESIDENCE OF HON. A. (Jr. CURTIN, 13ELLEFONTE, PENN. 

Drawn expressly for Godcifs Lady^s Book, by Isaac H Hobbs & Son, Architects, Philadelphia, 



The above design was drawn for Hon. Andrew G. 
Curtin, and is now under contract to be finished by 
the first of September next. The superstructure is 
of mountain free-stone laid in rubble work, pointed 
with wliite mortar and lined with a neat black line; 
all the woodwork outside is to be painted and sanded 
the color of the stone. The interior lias been arranged 
with due regard to comfort as well as elegance. The 
plumbing is very complete, and mirror-back wash- 
stands and other improvements will be placed in the 
house. Heating is accomplished by means of an 
improved heater, low down grates, etc. Preferring 
inside finish of the best quality and workmanship 
to outside show, the building has been made but 
two stories high in order to obtain tliis result with¬ 
out exceeding the amount desired to be expended. 



room, 3 feet 9 inches by 5 feet; 11 kitchen, IG feet by 
17 feet; 12 scullery ; 13 porch. 

Second Story .—It balcony ; 15 boudoir, 9 feet Cinches 
by 11 feet 6 inches ; 16 chamber, 15 feet 8 inches by 15 
feet 11 inches ; 17 cliamber, 21 feet by 23 feet; 18 dress¬ 
ing-room, 5 feet 5 inches by 9 feet; 19 chamber, 2G 
feet 4 inches by 16 feet; 20 chamber, 18 feet 6 inches 
by 24 feet; 21 bath-room, 5 feet G inches by 12 feet; 
22 chamber, 12 feet 10 inches by 16 feet 4 inches ; 23 
nursery, 19 feet 6 inches by 15 feet 10 inches. 

Isaac H. Hobbs & Sox, Architects, 

Office, 436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“ Benevolence has not wholly died out. A rag¬ 
ged little girl in Brooklyn picked up a wallet con¬ 
taining six hundred dollars the other day, and run¬ 
ning after the lady who dropped it, restored 
the property. For her honesty, she received 
a reward of one cent.” 

We think there ought to be a law enti¬ 
tling the finder to a certain percentage to 
guard against such “benevolence” as the 
above. 
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FIRST STORY. 


SECOND STORY. 


First story .—front porch ; 2 vestibule, 6 feet 8 
inches by 9 feet; 3 parlor, 26 feet 2 inches by 22 feet 
10 inches; 4 hall; 5 reception-room, 15 feet V inches 
by 15 feet 10 inches; 6 dining-room, 18 feet 4 inches 
by 23 feet 6 inches; 7 library, 16 feet by 26 feet; 8 
china closet, 4 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 5 inches; 9 
pantry, 4 feet 3 inches, by 8 feet 4 inches ; 10 store¬ 


The Frenchman Perplexed. —If there 
is anything in our language that puzzles a 
Frenchman, it is the different significations 
of the same word. The perplexities of a 
persevering monsieur arising from our word 
“ hast” are more numerous than one would 
suppose, as for instance: “ Zis horse, sair, 
he go queek, what you sayl” “Yes, he is 
a fast horse.” “ Ah I pardon, monsieur, but 
your friend say he make fast his horse, and 
he tie him to post so he no go at all.” “ Very 
true, he is made fast by being tied.” “Ah. 
zat cannot be; he cannot go fast; b\it Avhat 
you call a man zat keep fasti” “ Oh, he is 
a good man who does not cat on fast days.” 
“But I have seen one bon vivant, who eat, 
and drink, and ride, and do every zing. Ze 
l>eople say he is a bad man—he is very/as/.” 
“True, that is called living a fast life.” 
“Ah, certainment, zen all ze days of his life moost 
be fast daj's.” “ Certainly there are.” “ Eh bicn I 
Does he eat every day ?” “ Certainly he does.” “Zen 
how can he keep fasti” “ AVhy—he keeps going, to 
be sure.” “Mais, tenezl You tell me to stand fast 
when you want me to keep still, and go fast when 
you wish me to run—diable take ze fast.” 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN, 

The season for setting out plants has now arrived; 
and in addition to the varieties already described, 
which can be propagated from seed, there is a great 
variety known as florist flowers and bedding plants, 
which are propagated from cuttings, layers, or divi¬ 
sion of the roots. We have made up an assortment 
of the most desirable of these which we olfer for ten 
dollars—which is much below the usual price—this 
includes packing (the express charges are at the 
purchaser’s cost). These assortments have given 
great satisfaction heretofore, not only in the quality 
of the plants, but also in the careful manner in 
which they are packed, so as to insure their safe 
carriage to distant points. 

We offer the following extracts from letters, show¬ 
ing the satisfactory manner in which these plants 
are received;— 

Ottawa, III., April 23,1867. 

The box of plants you forwarded us is received; 
the plants were beautiful, and in extraordinary fine 
condition. The long trip had not injured them in 
the least. I never saw so much care and ingenuity 
exercised in packing, before. A, B. Moore, 

County Clerk. 

Montgomery. Ala., April 20, 1867. 

The plants have been received this dav, and they 
prove perfectly satisfactory. Every plant is as fresh 
as if just dug up, and promises to gfow. D. S. Troy. 

The following is the assortment we offer for ten 
dollars:— 

10 Everblooming Roses, 18 Verbenas, 6 ornamental 
foliage plants, 3 Heliotrope, 4 Fuchsias, or Ladies 
Eardrop, 2 Petunias, 4 Lantana, 4 Pansies, 2 Salvias, 
4 Geraniums, 1 Gazania, 2 Cuphea, 4 Double Ilahlias, 
4 Gladiolus, 4 Tigridia, 2 Double Tuberoses, 4 (Chry¬ 
santhemums, 2 Violets, 2 Monthly Pinks, 2 Monthly 
Carnations, 1 Cobea Scandens, 1 Lemon Verbena, 2 
Perennial Phlox. 

We also offer a large collection of the Nexo Hybrid 
French Gladiolus^ which has become so popular as a 
summer flower. Nothing can excel the variety and 
richness of their colors. We will forward by mail 
one dozen good varieties for $2 50, or one dozen very 
choice varieties for $5 00. We have also fine bulbs 
of the New Golden Japan Lily. {Lilium Auratum), 
this magnificent lily excels all others for beauty and 
fragrance. Bulbs planted in the spring will bloom 
during the summer months. It is perfectly hardy. 
Flowering bulbs from $2 to $4 each can be sent by 
mail. Address HENRY A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist^ 714 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

We respectfully call the attention of the friends of 
Mrs. Hale to the following:— 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston (Mass.), have just pub¬ 
lished a new work, “Manners; or. Happy Homes 
and Good Society all the Year Round.” By Mrs. 
Hale. The book is elegantly printed in large type ; 
pages 377. Price $2 60. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Harper & Brothers, New York, have in press a new 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mrs. Hale’s “ Dis¬ 
tinguished Women,” etc. Large octavo, double col¬ 
umns, and over 900 pages. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have 
lately issued new editions of Mrs. Hale’s “New 
Cookery Book,” and also her “ Receipts for the Mil¬ 
lion.” 

Postage on the Lady’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable yearly, sdmi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-tlealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 


Sardines. —The lovers of the “ little fishes biled 
in iZc” should know that the fish which furnishes 
them with such a delicious repast belongs to the 
herring family^ and genus alosa. The popular name 
was given to it by Cuvier, who was the first to as¬ 
sign it to a distinct place in the finny tribe. He 
called it sardina, from which it is known as the sar¬ 
dine. Sardines are caught principally along the 
coasts of Brittany, and to a less extent in Portugal. 
The fisheries employ a large number of men and 
women. The fishing vessels—of eight or ten tons 
each, and carrying a crew of from six to ten—go out 
two or three leagues from the land, and watch for 
shoals of fish. When they see them, they spread 
their gill-nets for them, and scatter on the water 
the bait which has been prepared, and which con¬ 
sists of the eggs and flesh of fish, especially of cod 
and mackerel, and sometimes of salted fish.' Large 
quantities of sardines are taken in this way; some 
are salted on board, and others are carried on shore, 
and either sold fresh or prepared for shipment. For 
the latter purpose, they are salted and packed away 
in tin cans, with melted butter and olive oil, which 
is poured upon them in an almost boiling state. 
The cans are sealed up to prevent the air reaching 
the fish, and are then ready for shipment. 

PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Address “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi¬ 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa¬ 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-oflice stamp.^ and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State j’ou reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answeretl in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. F. XJ.—Sent articles by Adams’s express Feb¬ 
ruary 19th. 

Miss J. M.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

Mrs. G. R. M.—Sent lead comb 19th. 

Mrs. D. E. N.—Sent rubber gloves 19th. 

Mrs. .T. H. F.—Sent articles 19th. 

Mrs. J. R.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 21st. 

Mrs. W. N.—Sent lead com'b 21st. 

Miss L. M. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 
27th. 

Mrs. L. S. W.—Sent articles 28th. 

Mrs. G. A. R.—Sent corset by Hamden’s express 
28th. 

Mrs. A. T.—Sent rubber gloves March 3d. 

K. R. O.—Sent rubber gloves 3d. 

Mrs. J. C. S.—Sent pattern 3d. 

O. V. V.—Sent shoes by Adams’s express 5th. 

W. G. R.—Sent articles 5th. 

Mrs. R. B. G.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. A. J. B.—Sent pattern and needles 7th. 

Mrs. J. P. W. D.—Sent pattern 7th. 

Mrs. C. M. W.—Sent pattern 7th. . 

Miss S. B.—Sent articles 7th. 

Mrs. M. A. W.—Sent articles 7th. 

Miss E. R.—Sent paper and envelopes 10th. 

Mrs. E. O.—Sent articles 10th. 

Mrs. S. L.—Sent articles 12th. 

H. E. O.—Sent lead comb 12th. 

J. F. W.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 13th. 

M. G.—Sent articles 13th. 

K. W. M.—Sent zephyr by Adams’s express 14th. 

Mrs. A. T.—Sent rubber gloves 17th. 

Miss A. P.—Sent rubber gloves 17th. 

Mrs. G. W. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Mrs. C. D. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

Miss L. B.—Sent pattern 17th. 

O. M. S.—Sent paper, etc. Nth. 

J. M. B.—Sent rubber gloves 18th. 

Mrs. R. .T. T.—Sent articles 18th. 

Mrs. B. B.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 18th. 

Mrs. .T. W.— Sent pattern ’20th. 

Mrs. M. L. J.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. .T. W.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. T. A. S.—Sent pattern 20th. 

Mrs. H. H.—Sent articles by Adams’s express 20th. 
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Mrs. Q-. F. C.—We have never seen any pattern 
such as you describe. 

May Flower.—As if spelled G-o-dc—the accent on 
the first syllabic. 

Mrs. D. F. E.—A gentleman should offer his right 
arm to the lady on entering the room. This leaves 
her right hand at liberty to manage her dress. 

3Irs. M. E. S.—Hair-crimpers cost $1 per box of 
one dozen. 

N. D. T.—Orn<5 balls are out of the market, now, 
and cannot be purchased. Printed instructions go 
with tliem. Too late to be answered in the April 
number by one month. 

Miss V. R.—Thanks for cooking receipts. 

Miss L. R.—Thanks for receipts for dyeing. 

Winnie.—Too late to be answered in the April 
number by two weeks. AVe do not know the lady’s 
first name. Nor do we recollect to have ever seen it 
in print, or heard it. 

Miss M.—The remedy for drunkeness you send 
would kill the patient. That would certainly cure 
the complaint. Within a few days a lady adminis¬ 
tered one dose in a cup of coffee, and it nearly killed 
tlie man. 

Inquirer.—Go-de. That is the way Godey is pro¬ 
nounced—the accent on the first syllable. About 
the ‘one hundredth time we have answered this 
question. 

Lois Lane.—Declined. If you had sent a stamp 
and your name we would have given you our rea¬ 
sons ; but we shall probably have forgotten them 
when this reaches your eye. 

A Reader.—We cannot spare the time to look over 
seventy-six volumes of the Lady’s Book to find the 
receipt you want; would oblige you if we could. 

Miss Etta.—AVe published one of “ Bread,” which 
we can send you on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
** Cake” we have not yet publislied. 

Jane E.—You will find Mrs. Hale’s Cook-Book the 
best published. 

Missie.—You cannot be, as you state, an old sub¬ 
scriber, for you will find plenty of the patterns you 
ask for in the numbers for 18G6. 

Miss E. F. D.—You will find tatting patterns in 
I8‘i7. 

H. H. H.—We have been informed that in England 
it is pronounced with the accent on the middle syl¬ 
lable, Bal-»io-ral. AVe pronounce it with the accent 
on the last, Balmo-ra?. 

Anna M. G.—Nature, we suppose, forms them, and 
they will disappear in time. The writer of this was 
once troubled with them, AVe did nothing for them, 
and they disappeared. 

Miss L. P.—On going up to the altar, the father 
should have his daughter on his left arm, and place 
her on the right side of the minister, and remain 
standing by her to be ready to give the bride away 
when the question is asked, “ AVho giveth away this 
woman 1” The groom takes charge of the mother to 
the altar, and stands on the right side of the bride, 
the mother standing by him. 

D. S.—AVillmer & Rogers, 47 Nassau Street, N, Y., 
will import Banting’s pamphlet on corpulency for 
you. It will cost you about fifty cents. 

Artie.—“We defy augury,” and would as leave 
commence any important operation on Friday as 
any other day. 

Miss D. E.—Better go to a dentist. Nothing will 
remove tartar but an instrument. 

Miss R. H. P.—Of course the gentleman could not 
recognize you until you had first addressed him. 
After a casual introduction, the lady may or may 
not recognize a gentleman. 

Miss W. T. O.—If you have not powerful friends 
to intercede for you, it would be useless to make the 
application. For every vacancy there are at least 
one Juindred applicants. 

iVIiss S. A.—Address Fashion Editor of Lady’s 
Book, and inclose a stamp. 

Ellie.—Glycerine is the best thing we know of. 




NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis¬ 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any wlio may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 


bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil¬ 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders^ accompanied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture ^ to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac¬ 
countable for lossds that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans¬ 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom¬ 
panied by a note of the height, complexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from .T. F. Hafleigh’s, or 
Ourwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin¬ 
gerie and lace from G. AV. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia: bonnets from the most cele¬ 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens 6c 
AVarden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

AVhen goods arc ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. AVhen the goods are sent, the trans¬ 
action must bo considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE- 

Fig. 1.—Underskirt of Bismarck silk, trimmed 
with two rows of chenille fringe, headed by bands of 
silk trimmed with silk buttons. The upper skirt is 
of a lighter shade, looped up at the side with but¬ 
tons. Plain bodice, with belt, to which is attached 
a basquine cut in points, trimmed with a silk band 
and tassels. Sash, with long ends in back. Ojichl 
sleeve, with tight sleeves under of the darker shade. 
Bonnet of white chip, trimmed with green ribbon 
and illusion rosette. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white India mull, trimmed with 
large puffs ; a row of lace insertion divides each puff, 
lined with green ribbon. Sash of green ribbon, from 
which bands of ribbon fall through the centre of each 
puff, terminating in a bow. A band of ribbon is 
arranged to fall over the bottom part of the skirt from 
these bows. Bouquets of flowers and leaves are 
placed on the lower part of each side puft\ The up¬ 
per part oMhe bodice is cut in scallops, and trimmed 
to correspond. Coiffure of green leaves. Necklace, 
bracelets, and car-rings of Malachite. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of Bismarck silk poplin. The upper 
part of skirt is tightly gored; a deep flounce is 
placed around the bottom of the skirt, trimmed with 
two rows of silk braid, and forming a puff above the 
flounce in the back. The trimming is placed above 
this and straight across the front, a row of fringe 
formed of deep tassels falling below it. Plain bodice, 
with belt, with scallop cut in front and back, and 
trimmed with the fringe; three rosettes on the back, 
and a band of the material falling from this, trimmed 
with buttons and finished by a tassel. Tight sleeve, 
trimmed to correspond. Hair heavily crimped ; chig¬ 
non of puffs, with long curl at one side. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of Dagmar blue silk, cut tightly, and 
gored. The pattern around the bottom of skirt is 
formed of silk braid, headed by a cross-cut band of 
silk, with buttons through the centre. Tlie waist 
and sleeves arc trimmed to correspond. Coat of 
black silk, lined Avith white, and trimmed Avith a 
row of satin leaves. Bonnet of black Neapolitan, 
trimmed Avith Avhite lace and blue velvet. 

Fig. 5.—AValking-dress of pearl-colored summer 
poplin, trimmed with a row of chenille fringe round 
the bottom. Marie Antoinette fichu, trimmed Avith 
the fringe, the ends tied in the back. Hat of penrl- 
colored chip, trimmed AVith ribbon, Avith scarf-like 
ends in back. 
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Fig. 6.—Little girPs dress of blue silk poplin. The 
edge of the skirt is cut in scallops, and trimmed with 
braid and buttons. The dress buttons over on one 
side, and down the skirt. Hat of white straw, 
trimmed with blue velvet and white plume. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 

FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of black gros grain silk, with a 
plaited ruffle around the bottom of skirt, headed by 
a satin fold, studded with jet beads, and edged on 
each side by guipure lace ; this trimming extends up 
each side of the front breadth, a row of jet buttons 
going down the front, The sack is trimmed to cor¬ 
respond. Bonnet of white straw, trimmed with 
green ribbon and gilt acorns. 

Fig. 2.—Underskirt of black silk, trimmed with 
three bands of satin; overskirt of green silk. The 
side gores are cut pointed, the edge scalloped and 
bound with narrow braid; these extend up to the 
waist. The skirt is cut the full length, and looped 
up with satin bands terminating in loops. Sack of 
black silk, trimmed to correspond. Bonnet of green 
crape, trimmed with straw flowers at the side, and 
fastening strings in front. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of silver gray silk, trimmed with a 
plait of blue satin, headed by leaves of the same. 
The trimming extends down the sides, and across 
the back and front of the skirt. Waist and sleeves 
trimmed with bands of blue satin, finished by small 
bows. Belt of the same, with satin points around 
it. Bonnet of blue crape, trimmed with white lace, 
and white flowers at the side. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of mauve-colored silk, trimmed to 
simulate two skirts ; the trimming consists of a row 
of chenille fringe of a darker shade, headed by a silk 
braid put on in a pattern, and a row of small buttons 
between. The same braid extends around the bottom 
of the skirt. Low corsage and Marie Antoinette 
fichu trimmed with lace. 

Fig. 6.—Dress of lilac silk. The bottom of the 
skirt is trimmed with one flounce, which is deeper in 
front than back ; it is headed by cross-cut bands of 
satin. The waist is cut like a jacket, with three 
points in back ; the sides extend down, foifning sash 
ends, and is trimmed with satin. The sash at the 
back is gathered and fastened by three bows, the 
ends finished by a chenille fringe. Bonnet of white 
chip, trimmed with black lace and violets. 

Satin Trimmings. 

T*lg. 1 shows the proper width of the single rouleau 
trimming, which is generally made of satin, cut on 
the cross, about an inch wide. 

Fig. 2 shows the rouleaux with two colors. 

Fig. 3 shows the manner in which a double rou¬ 
leaux is arranged. 

Fig. 4 is a Gothic trimming. It must be cut accord¬ 
ing to design, in three parts, which must be stitched 
or tacked together on the wrong side, and turned. 

Fig. 5 is a rouleau trimming with Vandyke edge. 
The rouleaux are stitched through, and the Van- 
dykes are cut in a triangular form, stitched through 
on one side, and sewn upon a foundation with a 
rouleau over them. 

Figs. 0, 7, 8, and 9.—Modes of making rouleaux, 

SECOJTD SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—New shape scarf mantle, with hood. Our 
model is made of black silk, trimmed v/ith satin 
Vandykes. The same extends around the pointed 
hood at the back, which is finished by a heavy silk 
tassel. 


Fig. 2.—Mourning bonnet of black crape, put on in 
two puff's. The trimming consists of a crape rosette 
and long ends at back. Strings of the same are 
fastened under the chin. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of black lace, with illusion strings 
edged with narrow lace. The trimming consists of 
pink roses and leaves, the latter extending across 
the top, from which jet pendants fall. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of white crape, puffed; the rosette, 
ends, and strings of illusion edged by narrow blonde 
lace. A wreath of white roses across the top. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of green crape, Avith a piece across 
the back, pointed on one side, which extends down 
and forms the strings. The trimming consists of a 
Avreath of field daisies, across the top, finished at 
one side by a purple heartsease and leaves. 

Fig. 6. La Lyonnaise Headdress. —The front hair is 
arranged in small curls across the forehead. The 
hair on the temples is divided into five, waved, and 
fastened on the chignon; a plaited chignon Avith a 
long curl at the side. A gilt coronet across the fore¬ 
head. 

Fig. 7. La Marietta Headdress. —The lair is parted 
above the forehead from ear to ear, and Avith the 
help of a comb and a small amount of bandaline is 
arranged to form waves across the forehead. A 
string of pearls or a narroAV colored ribbon is tied in 
the centre, and serves to keep the AvaA*ed hair firm in 
its place. The chignon is a soft roll of hair, Avith 
pearls entAvined round it. 

Fig. 8. La Tinlorclla Headdress. —The front hair is 
combed back d la Marie Stuart. The back hair is 
tied firmly, and then diA'ided into tAvo strands; the 
left one is pinned to form a figure like half an eight; 
the right is formed into a large flat loop, Avhich is 
fastened Avith a comb. 

Fig. 9.—The neAv style of sash rings noAv so uni¬ 
versally Avorn. These rings are sometimes Avorn at 
the back and sometimes at the side of the skirt, the 
Avaistband passing through tAvo of them, the bar 
across the interior of the ring keeping the band 
straight. Net and lace tunics arc also looped through 
these sash rings. They are made of gilt, large pearl 
beads, jet, steel, and of velvet embroidered Avith jet 
beads. 

Fig. 10.—NeAV style of muslin body, simulating a 
corselet and full waist. It is ornamented Avith em¬ 
broidery in colored avooIs. The ties on the shoulders 
and neck are of silk embroidered in bright colors to 
match the body. 

Fig. 11.—Embroidery. 

Fig, 12.—^A Avork apron, made of Avhite muslin, 
and trimmed Avith scarlet braid. 

Figs. 13,14, and 15.—Good models for making Avhite 
piqut dresses. They can be trimmed Avith Avhite, or 
colored, plain and fancy braids and buttons. 

Fig. 16.—Handkerchief corner. 

Fig. 17.—Black net bodice. The material of Avhich 
this bodice is made is black guipure, and the trinv 
ming consists of insertion formed Avith black A^elvet 
and studded Avith jet. There are lozenge-shaped 
ornaments doAvn the front, composed of velvet, edgeff 
Avith narroAv guipure; similar lozenges are repro¬ 
duced beloAV the Avaistband. The sleeves, d la juive^ 
are striped crossAvise Avith guipure and A-elvet alter¬ 
nately : lozenges form epaulettes, and are continued 
doAvn the sleeve, as though they looped it up half- 
Avay up the arm. 

Fig. 18.—Chemise for a child of eight years, made 
Avith pointed yoke formed of tucks and insertion. 
The sleeve is edged Avith a narroAV Avorked edge. 

Fig. 19.—Apron in broAvn Holland, for a little girl 
from five to sev'en years old. This apron comes up 
high in the neck, and has long sleeves ; it is made of 
broAvn Holland or Avhite piqu^y and ornamented Avith 
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point russc embroidery in red wool. Round the 
neck it is edged with a frill, embroidered in button¬ 
hole stitch with red wool. The wristbands are also 
ornamented with embroidery. The apron is fastened 
at the back with buttons and button-holes. 

Fig. 20.—Low gored frock for a little girl from two 
to four years. This pretty little frock is made of 
blue lawn, ornamented with white braid. It is fast¬ 
ened all the way down the front with buttons. A 
flounce of white muslin is sewn on round the bottom 
to imitate an underskirt. The seam of the flounce 
is covered with a cross strip of blue ornamented 
with white. A similar strip of muslin is sewn on 
round the neck and armholes. The flounces arc 
edged with narrow lace. 

Figs. 21, 22, and 23.—Children’s dresses. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for a little boy, of faAvn-colored cas- 
simere. Graribaldi pants ; long sacque, trimmed with 
silk braid and fancy buttons; turban hat of brown 
straw ; high Polish boots. 

Fig. 22.—Q-ored dress of azure blue silk, with box 
plaits round the bottom, the plait being finished on 
each side by a button of darker shade ; a band of silk 
of darker shade goes around the plaits, forming a 
Grecian border; a small bow is placed over each one. 
Sack of white cloth, trimmed with blue silk braid 
and buttons; hat of rice straw, trimmed with blue 
velvet and a gilt ornament; bronze boots. 

Fig. 23.—Dress and sack with cape of white piquSj 
trimmed with braid put round in two rows of scal¬ 
lops. Hat of chip, trimmed with green velvet and 
a small plume. Tlie boots are of light gray kid, 
worked with silk. 


chitchat 

ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 

As Nature has donned her mantle of spring, Fash¬ 
ion must follow her example. Our sidewalks arc 
filled with fair pedestrians whose toilettes bewilder 
us with their beauty and variety, and we turn for 
relief to the store windows, but, alas, we are at a 
greater loss; everything is beautiful; so that to com¬ 
mence a description seems an impossibility. But we 
must make an effort, and see what we can do. 

We spoke of silks in our last chat, but cannot re¬ 
sist mentioning a few elegant robes that we have 
seen. One, a green gros grain robe, embroidered in 
white, the embroidery so fine as to imitate lace; it 
extends round the bottom and up the front breadth ; 
a border of the same trims the waist and sleeves ; the 
sash ends are also embroidered to match. Another 
of pearl-colored silk, with roses and leaves embroi¬ 
dered in pyramids on each breadth; the sleeves, 
sash, and waist to correspond. We also saw a num¬ 
ber of cMne robes, and the silks in dress patterns; 
these are mostly of gray or pearl-colored grounds, 
with gay flowers or small figures over them. 

In thin goods, we see grenadines that seem to have 
been made only to look at, so beautiful are the bou¬ 
quets and birds that are strewn over them. Embroi¬ 
dered spots of all colors, figures of all shapes, and 
satin stripes, are the most popular; they can be had 
in different colors. Some persons prefer plain mate¬ 
rials, for those the same goods can be bought in all 
shades, and can be trimmed with a contrasting color, 
if desired. White grenadine will be very much worn; 
they can be made up plainly and worn with a colored 
sash and ribbons; or they can be trimmed with any 
color desired. They are a pretty and inexpensive 
dress. 

Organdies are very similar in style. We, however, 
saw a few novelties. One, a white ground spotted 
with butterflies of the most gorgeous colors; another 
with cherries in clusters over it; and lastly, one with 
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tiny baskets filled with strawberries. Plain white 
organdies, green, blue, maise, and cerise, arc also de¬ 
sirable, they can be made with cut-off skirt, low cor¬ 
sage, and Marie Antoinette fichu. 

At 0. Stoddart &. Brothers we noticed some very 
pretty percale robes, two of which Avill be seen on 
page 490 of this number; another, a white ground 
dotted over with small figures, and a border of 
wheat-ears extending up each gore; one very simi¬ 
lar had roses and birds for a borderipg. These arc 
a pretty and inexpensive morning dress, as all the 
necessary trimming accompanies each dress. 

In travelling dress goods there are many new 
fabrics since last month. They arc mostly of the 
same texture as summer poplins; some are perfectly 
plain, others have a tiny silk stripe through them ; 
some of a darker shade than the material, others of 
colored threads. There is another with tiny silk 
spots over it. But for our own taste we prefer plain 
materials, which we see in large quantities. Some 
of the poplins are as handsome as silks, and almost 
as expensive; but that is no consideration now in 
purchasing a walking suit, for they are made and 
trimmed so very handsomely, as to make them use¬ 
less for travelling or ordinary Avear; hence the ne¬ 
cessity for something plainer for general use. 

In outside Avrappings, sacks, tight and partly tight- 
fitting basques, 9,nd scarf mantles, are the favorites. 
The principal f^eature in all, and in fact everything, 
is the sash. Of a large number Avhich Ave saAV, all 
had sashes, either fastened at the side or back; these 
are elaborately trimmed. 

Satin has taken the place of jet, satin folds, pip¬ 
ings, made trimmings, and imported ones, and satin 
buttons of all sizes, are some of the fcAV modes in 
Avhich it is di.sposed of. Lace is also used for trim¬ 
ming mantles. The favorite is the guipure, Avhich 
has been banished by the extensive use of jet, silk 
galloons, and a thick military braid is also used. 
Fringe is again in vogue, from the narroAV Tom 
Thumb fringe, to that Avith a handsome netted head¬ 
ing. 

Skirts still continue gored; fashion as yet shoAvs 
no inclination to change. They are mostly cut to 
suit the fancy of the Avearer ; some persons desiring 
some fulness, and not caring to cut up material in 
tight gores. Others remodolling old dresses, find the 
tight gores more convenient. But the style most 
universally adopted has gathers in the back. The 
trains are even longer than they have been, if that 
is possible. 

Sleeves arc worn both tight and open; the coat- 
sleeve still continues in favor. AVe saAV one Avith 
satin leaves extending around the hand, and con¬ 
tinuing up the front of the sleeve to armhole. This 
is a A^ery stylish trimming; the waist and skirt can 
be trimmed or not, as fancy dictates. Open sleeves 
are very long, and open on the upper part of the 
arm; they Avill be more popular for the coming 
months than they proved this winter, especially as 
the bodices of thin dresses will be Avorn Ioav, Avith 
the Marie Antoinette fichu ; and Avith a Ioav bodice 
most persons prefer an open sleeve. 

As Ave predicted in our last, the Fanchon is the 
bonnet most popular. It is said the bonnets are 
larger. We cannot see that it is so ; some of them 
have a brim standing up in the front, Avhich perhaps 
makes them appear larger. We have seen some 
pretty styles. One, a bonnet of the Fanchon shape, 
made of black lace, ornamented with steel; a Avreath 
of small pink roses Avas placed across the brim ; 
illusion strings fastened by a bouquet of roses. An¬ 
other, and a novelty, is the Mantilla bonnet; this is 
composed of a tiny frame, fitting closely to the head 
and covered Avith illusion; a bandeau of velvet and 
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flowers is placed across the brim ; the veil of illu¬ 
sion is long, fastened over the top, falling down over 
the shoulders, and the ends brought forward and 
fastened by flowers under the chin. This style of 
bonnet it is thought will be popular, as it displays 
the elaborate dressing of the hair to advantage. We 
see Neapolitan braids in all colors ; some are plain, 
others have the straw placed on them to form puff's; 
they are generally trimmed with illusion of the 
same color. Straws embroidered with colors are 
also worn, and are generally trimmed with the same 
color as the embroidery. Malines lace is a new ma¬ 
terial, it has the appearance of being covered with 
frost; it caii be had in all colors, and makes up very 
cfiTectively. We saw a bonnet of violet, with white 
roses, that was both simple and ladylike. 

Hats are different in shape. They remind us of 
the military cocked hat; the crown is high, in some 
pointed, in others square, and in others round ; the 
brim is rolled up on one side, and turned up on the 
other. They are trimmed with a plume and ornament 
in the front—a style which we do not think will be 
popular. Turban shapes are also seen; these require 
no trimming, but an illusion scarf fastened by a bou¬ 
quet of flowers in front. There is another style of 
hat which is pretty ; the crown is moderately high, 
the brim is composed of pieces cut in points, each 
point being fastened up to the crown by a straw 
ornament. 

Never have we seen such a variety of braids in all 
colors for 'pique and wash goods; some resemble 
Cluny lace, others the most delicate embroidery; in 
galloons they can be had in all styles and widths. 

Buttons are larger; colored ones with claws of gilt 
for a setting are new, but too glaring to be popular. 
The latest novelty is gilt buttons studded with steel; 
it is seen not only in buttons, but also in jewels of 
all descriptions. Both metals are mixed together in 
all kinds of elaborate patterns. Gold or gilt studdod 
with steel, becomes by night almost as sparkling as 
cut diamonds. Complete parures are made of it, 
consisting of ear-rings, brooch, waistband, buckle, 
and of a diadem, or Grecian coronet for the hair. 

Parasols are made of colored or black satin trimmed 
■with embroidery and fringe of beads, or with velvet 
leaves and flowers, bordering them. Lace covers are 
as fashionable as ever, but the exceedingly high price 
of them makes it impossible for persons with mode¬ 
rate means to purchase them. 

Sashes are a great feature of the dresses, and are 
worn in a multitude of styles, and frequently form 
the only ornament to the dresses. We will notice a 
few of the most distingue. The Metternich sash is 
made of green moire ribbon, and ornamented with 
a tiny golden horn, and other attributes of the chase. 
The Impdratricc is of blue satin, with delicate silver 
bees, and tiny silver chains. The Bergere sash is a 
novelty for evening wear. It is tied with two large 
loops, and a miniature shepherdess’s hat in silver 
is placed on the loops. Plain satin ribbons are usu¬ 
ally employed for this style of sash. There is no rule 
as to the length of sashes, but it should be observed 
that when sashes are made of ribbon they are very 
long, and when of the same material as the skirt, 
they are short. So popular are they, that they will 
even be worn with wash dresses made of the same 
material bound. 

At a ball given at the Tuileries, the beautiful Em¬ 
press Eugdnie’s toilette suited her admirably. Her 
hair, which was arranged in a cluster of ringlets at 
the back, was combed so as to display the temples, 
W'hile the tiniest of small ringlets fell over her fore¬ 
head ; among these ringlets were sprays of j’ellow 
acacia and diamond leaves. The upper part of the 
skirt was white tulle, the lower part yellow tulle/, 


the front was ornamented with a garland formed of 
sprays of acacia and natural foliage. At the back 
the tunic formed a train like a 'tnanteau de cour, and 
a similar garland, headed with a plait or tress of 
yellow satin, bordered it. The waistband was yel¬ 
low satin; the sash was tied in a simple bow, and 
fell with extremely long ends on the back of the 
skirt. At each side of the skirt the Empress wore a 
s])iendid agrafe formed of large emeralds, surrounded 
with diamonds alternating with rubies, and from 
each agrafe depended a graceful spray of acacia. 
The white tulle sleeves were of the form of those 
called d Pange^ and they were tied at the back, fall¬ 
ing like an aerial scarf over the skirt. Black ribbon 
velvet, tied at the back with very long ends, encir¬ 
cled her majesty’s throat. This velvet positively 
glittered with emeralds and diamonds, so thickly 
was it covered with them. Princess Mathilde wore 
a gold-colored satin dress, with a white lace tunic 
over it, the latter was very short in front, but fell 
almost as a train at the back. Wide black velvet 
ribbon and a bouquet of violet dahlias decorated the 
tunic. The bertha was edged with white lace, and 
a violet dahlia was placed on each shoulder. A dia¬ 
mond coronet and a necklet with long diamond drops 
completed the toilette. 

A very pretty dress for a bridemaid is composed of 
white tarletane, trimmed with lilies of the valley ; 
the bodice puffed, and having a small wreath of the 
flowers laid on to simulate a corselet. The first 
skirt is long, and edged with nine tiny flounces, or 
with puffings ; the second, looped with a wreath on 
each side, terminates behind in two points, which 
fall over a second tunic, also pointed ; the tunics are 
edged with white satin piping and blonde. 

Pretty evening toilettes are made of colored Fou¬ 
lard. AVe particularly admired one that we saw of 
white Foulard, with very fine black lines placed far 
apart from one another, and a pattern of small pink 
flowrets round the bottom of the skirt; there were 
five small ruched flounces with pinked-out edges ; 
two of these flounces were of black glac^ silk, and 
three of pink. Instead of a bodice, there was a low 
corselet, ornamented with three ruches (the centre 
one black); inside, a high bodice of white muslin 
with short sleeves ; wide sash of pink glace silk, tied 
at the back, and forming two long loops; the sash 
was edged with a black and pink ruche. For a coif¬ 
fure, a sort of torsade formed of tw® strips of velvet 
ribbon, one black and one pink, was passed through 
the hair. This is a pretty toilette for summer at a 
watering-place. 

A dress of fawn-colored leno (appears to be com¬ 
posed of two separate pieces; the front of the skirt 
is quite plain; the back is plaited and train-shaped. 
This back part is buttoned on to the front on either 
side; the buttons are of fawn-colored satin. The 
back part of the skirt is trimmed with three narrow 
pinked-out flounces of the same color, put on with 
a heading and plaited. The front part is trimmed 
with six narrow rouleaux of the same shade of satin ; 
the rouleaux come down on either side of the dress, 
turn off* near the bottom, and continue as far as the 
place where the back part of the dress is buttoned 
on to the front. Three rouleaux are placed across 
the shoulders, and three round the bottom of each 
sleeve. 

AVe cannot resist describing a walking suit, it is 
so extremely simi)lc and stylish. It was made of 
gray silk poplin, trimmed with knotted fringe, to 
simulate two skirts, headed by three satin folds ; the 
sack was trimmed to correspond. As satin trim¬ 
mings can now be purchased in all styles, this makes 
a very easy and inexpensive trimming. 
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TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 





parts twixt kindred hearts. The an-gels weep in heav’n. 



A stream of living water pure, 

A crystal fountain bright, 

A placid river, flowing ever 
Through enchanted realms of light. 
A day that knows no nig • of gloom, 
When once its sun has ris’n; 

The op’ning door that evermore 
■yV^ill set us free from pris’n. 


As bursts the moon through parting clouds, 
Illuming hideous nigljt. 

So bursts time friendship o’er the soul* 

And shines with softer light. 

True friendship is a kin to love. 

Then let its fire bo giv’n. 

To mould our kindred hearts in one. 

And mould that one for hoav’u. 
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SUMMER CLOAKS. 
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PHEMIE ROWLAND. 

BY MARION HARLAND. 

CHAPTEE, YII. 

First a shadow—then a sorrow.” 

No one guessed how often Phemio said the 
words over to herself during the fall and winter 
that succeeded the brief brightness of her week 
in the country. Charlotte had been one of the 
berrying-party, and, becoming over-tired or 
overheated, she was seized during the night 
with a chill, that was the prelude to a hemor¬ 
rhage more copious and protracted than and 
that had preceded it. So soon as she was able 
to bear the journey, they took her back to the 
city. She never left the house again alive. 
Throughout the autumn and the early winter, 
her longest journey was from her chamber to 
Phemie’s on the same floor. Before Christmas 
she was bedridden, and required the constant 
attendance of Mrs. Eowland or Olive. One of 
these, or Miss Darcy, who devoted two nights 
each week to the pious charity, likewise watched 
from bedtime until daybreak, at the sufterer’s 
bedside. Charlotte, usually yielding to a fault, 
was resolute in forbidding Phemie to undertake 
the whole vigil. The others could snatch an 
hour’s sleep during the day. Phemie’s time 
was not her own. It pleased Charlotte to have 
her best-beloved sister near her in the evening, 
although the busy, driven pen allowed them 
no opportunity for conversation. The golden 
hours Of the twenty-four were those when the 
broad brow with the banded hair oversweep¬ 
ing it; the great, thoughtful eyes and firmly- 
closed lips bent in the invalid’s admiring sight 
over the paper she was preparing for Miss Dar¬ 
cy’s magazine. 

Phemie was a regular contributor to this 
now. The public were beginning to watch for 
her articles, and the principal editor to con¬ 
gratulate himself in place of regretting that he 
had obliged Miss Darcy by paying a new and 


unknown author. According to his theory and 
practice she should have been contented, for a 
year or so, with seeing herself in print in his 
columns, and, in the event of her future cele¬ 
brity, hold herself forever indebted to him for 
having furnished the stepping-stone to success. 
Phemie wrote nowhere except in Charlotte’s 
chamber, and all she wrote she read aloud to 
this one partial critic. 

“ It is the next best thing to being an author 
myself,” said the latter, one snowy December 
night, as Phemio folded and enveloped her 
sketch preparatory to delivering it at the maga¬ 
zine office in the morning. 

She would save the postage by setting out 
early enough to call at Miss Darcy’s on her 
way down town, and this was a consideration 
when prices were still on the rise and salaries 
in staiu-quo. 

“I wish I could tell you how proud I am of 
you, my precious sister!” was the addenda 
to the sick girl’s comment upon the story to 
which she had been listening. 

“I wish you had more cause to be proud of 
me, Lottie, dear!” responded Phemie, setting 
her desk aside and turning down the gas. 

They could talk as well in a dimly-lighted 
room, and Charlotte liked to watch the play of 
the street light from below upon the wall. The 
speaker chafed her right wrist—what wearied 
penman does not recall the peculiar and sick¬ 
ening aching that led to the gesture?—and 
stretched out the fingers, cramped with their 
clench upon the barrel of a penholder for thir¬ 
teen hours, with the intervals of two half hours 
for meals. 

“You have not coughed so much to-night,” 
she continued, perching herself upon the bed, 
and lifting her sister to a sitting posture by 
supporting her against her shoulder. 

“Haven’t I? I am glad! I dread cough¬ 
ing, because it must disturb you.” 

“ Only as it gives you pain, my poor, unself- 
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isli child! If I could do half, or all of it for 
you, I should not mind it at all. I should ap¬ 
prove highly of that kind of division of labor.” 

“You are very tired!” said Charlotte, anx¬ 
iously, detecting the false note in the accent 
the other would have made playful. 

“Pshaw ! a little fagged, and slightly hoarse 
—nothing more!” was the rejoinder. “And 
this is my style of resting myself. I could not 
ask a better.” 

“ That is because you do not know what rest 
is!” pursued Charlotte, with increasing un¬ 
easiness. I have many sorrowful thoughts 
about you as I lie here. You seem to me, all 
the while, like one under the goad—or wound 
up to too great speed—as if you dared not stop 
a moment, for fear you might sink down help¬ 
less.” 

“Like Mr. Pickwick’s cab-horse,” inter¬ 
rupted Phemie, laughing. “‘He always falls 
down, when he’s took out of his cab,’ said the 
driver, ‘ but when he’s in it, wo bears him ui) 
werry tight, and takes him in worry short, so’s 
he can’t werry well fall down, and we’ve got a 
pair of precious large wheels on; so ven he 
does move, they run after him, and he must go 
on—he can’t help it.’ Have no fears for me, 
Lottie! I like work; I enjoy nothing else so 
much. I was thinking, as I i)ut up that packet 
just now, how thankful I am that I have 
enough to do.” 

“That is not a natural feeling for a young 
girl. It is the consolation of one who dares not 
look back, and who has nothing to expect.” 

“It is the true philosophy—to live by the 
day, ” returned Phemie. ‘ ‘ And I have much to 
live for. My hourly prayer is that I may re¬ 
member lioio much.” 

The fitful i)lay of the street lamp on the wall 
seemed to catch Charlotte’s eye, and she 
watched it for a few moments. The sleet 
tapped at the rattling window, and the streets 
were silent with the hush of approaching mid¬ 
night. Beside themselves, there was no other 
waking creature in the house. 

“I wish I dared ask you a question,” said 
the sick sister, hesitating between the words. 
“I have thought over many things since I have 
lain here, and more of you than all things else. 
Is it only my illness and the added care and 
responsibility this has entailed upon you, with 
the almost certain knowledge of what the end 
must be, that has oppressed you all this winter 
—ever since the night I was taken sick in the . 
country? Others perceive no change in you. 
Mother, Olive, and Emily were saying to-day, 
how well you bear your increased labors; how 
cheerful and strong you are. But I feel that 
you are not the same. You are grateful now 
where you used to be glad ; steady, where you 
were formerly buoyant. What is the matter, 
Phemie?” 

“Am I changed ? It must be because I have 
so much to do and to think of, and I am grow¬ 


ing old, little one. I shall be twenty-four next 
month. Don’t fret yourself about me, I repeat. 
I am getting along well—famously! I mean 
to write a book next year that shall take the 
critics by storm and make all our fortunes.” 

“I shall not be here to read it,” said tho 
elder, simi^ly; and Phemie’s overwrought com¬ 
posure failed her. 

Her tears dropiDed on the head resting upon 
her shoulder. “I have tried to deceive you, 
Charlotte. I have a great sorrow. I promised 
not to tell even you about it. But it has taken 
the sirring out of my life. Stay with me, dear¬ 
est sister ! Helj) me to live!” 

“I knew it!” The thin hand pulled down the 
wet cheek to the wan one. “But you will be 
happy yet, dear. And my going ^vill help on 
this end. I see it all!” 

Before Phemie could utter the expostulation 
upon her tongue, Olive entered. She had been 
taking tea vdth Emily, and her hood was pushed 
back from a very ruddy face. Absorbed as the 
sisters were in other and sadder concerns, both 
remarked something singular in her look and 
manner, as she kissed them, with many apolo¬ 
gies for staying out so late. It was her night 
to take care of Charlotte, and her mother had 
retired two hours before. 

“I didn’t mean to keep you up, Phemie,” 
she said, fidgeting from the bureau to the closet, 
turning up the gas, and then putting it out al¬ 
together in her haste to lower it. “ But Emily 
had some sewing for me to do, and Seth was 
out until ten o’clock at the store, or somewhere, 
and Emily was obliged to stay in the nursery 
with little Joe, who was not quite well”— 

“Little Seth^ you mean—don’t you?” cor¬ 
rected Charlotte. 

“I said so—didn’t I?” Olive hurried on at 
a great rate, unhooking her dress, and taking ’ 
down a wrapper from the closet. “ So when 
Joe—Seth, I would say—came in—” 

“Beally, Oily, I think you had better wait 
to recover your breath—or your wits,” inter¬ 
posed Phemie, smiling at her frantic blunders, 
despite her own weary-heartedness. 

“ It’s no use !” Good-natured, honest Olive 
threw herself upon her sister’s bed, and laughed 
and cried together. “I’ve got Joe into my 
head, and he slips off ray tongue with every 
other word. For he spent the evening at 
Emily’s, and we had the parlor all to our¬ 
selves, and he walked home with me besides, 
and he asked me to marry him, and he has 
liked me this great while, and I like him, and 
I have promised to marry him if mother can 
spare me, and if you—Charlotte and Phemie— 
don’t object. Seth and Em know all about it, 
and they say I could not get a better husband.” 

“You could not, indeed!” answered Phemie, 
emphatically. “They may well say that. 
You have chosen wisely, and so has he. You 
will make him a good wife, and he you an ex¬ 
cellent husband. Nobody can dream of object- 
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ing to tlio match, or of throwing a straw in 
your way. I congratulate you with all my 
heart.” 

“And II” said Charlotte, rather faintly. 
“But you have taken us—or me, at least, hy 
surprise.” 

“You thought he was in love with Phemie,” 
said the candid fiancee. “ And you were right. 
He did love her—for years and years—even 
after she had told him it was useless to hope 
for any other answer than ‘No.* I liked him 
all the while. I used to he angry with her for 
her indifference to him, and the fun she made 
of him—hut I forgive you now, Phemie. He 
fancied me first on account of my resemhlance 
to you, which I fancy nobody else 'vvill ever 
discover,” laughing in the fulness of her hap¬ 
piness. “He wasn’t brilliant or handsome 
enough for you, Phemie, I suppose you thought, 
but he couldn’t please me better if he had been 
made to order.” 

“I never objected to his want of brilliancy 
or lack of good looks, as he will tell you,” re¬ 
turned her sister. “ I only assured him that I 
should never marry. If I had loved him never 
so truly, my answer must have been the same.” 

“ Y/ien, perhaps—not now!” whispered Char¬ 
lotte, pressing Phemie’s fingers to her lij3S. 
“Child! child! what a martyr we have made 
of you!” she said, aloud, in a passion of regret 
and veneration. 

“Ridiculous!” Phemie could bear no more. 
“It is we who are martyrizing you—talking 
you to death! I will give you your soothing 
draught now, and then you must sleep, -with¬ 
out letting our betrothed maiden speak ten 
words more, even in the praise of her worthy 
Joe. He is worthy of all your love and respect. 
Oily, as you may possibly find out for yourself 
in time, if you are moderately discerning.” 

As she arranged Charlotte’s pillows for the 
night, the emaciated arms suddenly clasped 
her neck, and, looking steadfastly into her eyes, 
the sick girl said, in earnest, thrilling tones: 
“I know thy works, and charity, and faith, 
and thy patience, and the last to he more than the 
first! God bless you, darling, for the best, 
strongest, most faithful woman that ever 
lived!” 

“She was sleeping sweetly after a restless 
night,” said Olive, when Phemie relieved her 
watch at dawn, and she did not awake while 
the latter remained at home. She was due at 
the store at eight o’clock, and the walk through 
the streets slippery with ice and slush would 
consume an hour. She peeped into Charlotte’s 
room on her way out, but seeing her face tinted 
with a delicate flush, too clear and lovely for 
that of health, and giving her an aspect of 
youthful beauty she did not wear when awake 
—still lying with closed eyes upon the pillow, 
she kissed her mother, who was watching her, 
a silent “ Good-by,” and went out to her day’s 
work. 


She was almost hopeful this morning. She 
had heard from Albert the previous day. His 
home-sickness had yielded to the kindly-judi¬ 
cious treatment of the attendants at the Insti¬ 
tute in which he was now a pupil, while his 
progress in his studies and irreproachable be¬ 
havior were commented upon favorably by his 
teachers. Olive was to be married, and Joe 
Bonney was consoled; she was more pleased 
than usual with her latest literary effort, and 
Charlotte was better. Bays of light—all of 
these—which would have made broad day in a 
heart unshadowed by a brooding sorrow that 
ever held its place, let other troubles thicken, 
or disperse. It was not a busy day at the 
store, and between the entries and calculations 
that made up the routine of her labors, she 
found leisure to think out the outline of a new 
article for Miss Darcy. 

“If Lottie is comfortable, to-night, I will 
begin it forthwith,” she was resolving, when a 
dirty errand-boy, e^ddently snatched up for the 
purpose from one of the back streets near her 
home, laid on her desk a note from her sister 
Emily. 

“ Charlotte is dying. Come home !** 

How she got into Mr. Arnold’s presence she 
did not know, nor how she made known her 
business. But she did feel, in every impatient 
pulse, the measured accents that repeated her 
announcement and remarked upon it. 

“Your sister is dying, and you want to go 
home, immediately, I—ah—understood you to 
say. Miss Rowland? So—so!” scraping his 
dewlap of a chin with his cleanly-pared nails. 
“IJm—m ! If the summons be correct, I sup¬ 
pose there is reason in your request. By whom 
was it sent?” 

“ My sister wrote to me, sir. It is certainly 
true,” moving a step toward the door. 

“ Your sister! Then she can hardly be dying! 
Is she not a—ah—trifle hypochondriacal?” 

Poor Phemie was ready to believe that he 
took a ghoulish pleasure, in reiterating the 
dread phrase that had driven her beside her¬ 
self. “ Another sister!” she explained, laconi¬ 
cally. 

“ Oh! Ah! I see ! There is no alternative, 
then. Miss Rowland. I shall have to let you 
go, inconvenient and unbusiness-like as such a 
proceeding is. I hope, however”—the fat slave 
of routine had it in his slow brain to say, “that 
the like will not occur again”—but some fin¬ 
gerings of propriety exchanged that formula for, 
‘ ‘ that you will discover this to be—ah—a false 
alarm.” 

She was off like the wind, when he recalled 
her. 

“ Miss Rowland!” 

Could nothing hasten the fall of his oily 
periods? 

“Miss Rowland! When may we look for 
you at your post again ? This is a busy season, 
you recollect. The claims of grief should—ah 
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—^in every well-ordered mind, yield, succumb, 
give way to the more weighty considerations 
of the public good. You have excellent judg¬ 
ment, Miss Rowland, and must see this.*’ 

“ I shall be back at^my desk to-morrow, un¬ 
less my sister is still living in the morning!” 
Phemie engaged, her great eyes set upon his 
with an expression he understood no more 
than he would have done a dissertation upon 
the subtler humanities that distinguish the man 
from the boor. 

“Very prompt! a laudable zeal. Miss Row¬ 
land! Your response is entirely regular and 
professional. Afflictions are, of course—ah— 
unpleasant items in the bill of life, but they 
are expenses that must be met—notes which— 
ah—must be honored. Miss Rowland. I will 
not detain you. I hope you Avill find your re¬ 
lative better. Should anything—ah—occur to 
change your intentions concerning your return, 
please apprise me.” 

He let her go at last! She put on her cloak 
and hat as she passed swiftly through the store, 
and had just cleared the outer door when she 
espied an empty carriage coming up the street. 
In her haste to signal it, she slipped upon the 
sodden snow, and would have fallen, but for the 
friendly arm of a gentleman who was passing. 

“Phemie!” he cried, surprised at the en¬ 
counter, and shocked at her agitated counte¬ 
nance. “ What is it ? Where are you going?” 

“Home! home! Oh! stop that carriage! I 
have not time to walk!” 

Mr. Hart shouted to the inattentive driver ; 
led her to the veliicle, seated her and got in 
himself, “You must let me see you home. 
You are unfit to go alone. What has hap¬ 
pened, my poor child?” 

She put Emily’s note into his hand, and cov¬ 
ered her face. He did not speak at once. He 
may have waited for her to recover her self- 
command. He may have been at a loss for 
fitting language. When he accosted her, it 
was wdth w^ords of hope he did not feel, nor she 
believe, but she accounted his motive to be a 
kind one, and was grateful. 

“ It is quite true! There is no mistake. My 
heart tells me this,” she said chokingly. “I 
should have known it last night and this morn¬ 
ing. But I was foolish and blind. My gentle 
sister.” 

Mr. Hart’s reply was to take her hand and 
hold it closely until they reached her mother’s 
door. There were strength and comfort in the 
clasp, and Phemie looked up, brave and tran¬ 
quil in seeming, when he said, “We are at 
home! I shall wait down stairs to hear how 
she is.” 

He waited half an hour in the parlor—not 
the study, which could not be warmed in win¬ 
ter, but in the larger room, also cheerless and 
cold to day, and the scantiness and cheapness 
of the furniture the more glaring on this ac¬ 
count. Mr. Hart sympathized warmly with 


the woman he loved in her distress, but his 
mind was busier with other things, as he wan¬ 
dered up and down the narrow limits, stroking 
his flowing beard, and appearing to study the 
indistinct arabesques of the ingrain carpet. 
This was the home she had refused to desert 
that she might share his; this life of pinching 
poverty and heart-breaking sorrow she would 
not resign at his prayer, although she loved 
him. Would Charlotte’s death weaken this 
resolution? Hardly. It w^ould, it w^as more 
likely, increase her burden, since this sister 
was one of the money-makers of the family. 
He sighed heavily and repeatedly, in contem¬ 
plating this possibility. Once he muttered 
audibly:— 

“I wish I could forget the girl altogether! 
I can see no turning to this lane. It looks 
longer and more unpromising every day.” 

Olive came down after a while. Her eyes 
w'ere red with crying; her nose and lips in¬ 
flamed and swollen. It would have puzzled 
Joe himself to trace any likeness in her, as she 
then appeared, to her beautiful sister. 

Charlotte had been dead an hour. 

“ She had lain in a sort of stupor we mistook 
for sleep, since seven o’clock,” said Olive, 
“until at noon she opened her eyes and asked 
for Phemie. Emily was in at the time, and 
she saw directly that she was dying. The 
worst of it all was to see Phemie go up and 
kiss the poor, co]d lips when she came home. 
I feel really very uneasy about her. She 
hasn’t shed a tear—yet she loved Charlotte 
better than she did anything else in the world. 
She is stunned—that is what is the matter—and 
I dread the reaction. She told me to thank 
you, Mr. Hart, for your kindness in bringing 
her home. You’ll excuse her not coming 
down, I am sure.” 

Olive was always painfully precise in the 
company of her sister’s friend. He was “ not 
her sort,” she used to say privately to Emily 
and Charlotte, “and she couldn’t feel easy with 
him.” 

Mr. Hart said a phrase of polite acquiescence; 
another of condolence, and turned to go, when 
the door opened to admit a tall, sandy-haired 
young man, his by-no-means-handsome face 
full of genuine concern, and Olive forgot her 
awe of the distingu^ publisher. 

“O Joe !” she screamed, running forward to 
throw herself into his arms. “I knew you’d 
come right away. She’s gone, Joe, dear! she’s 
gone!” 

Mr. Hart slipped out, unobserved. But the 
light in his eye, as he softly closed the front 
door, did not belong to a house of mourning. 

He sat in his bachelor parlor the next even¬ 
ing, handsome and comfortable in his dressing- 
gown and slippers ; a cigar between his lips, a 
new novel in his hand, and a decanter of sherry 
within reach on the beaufet, when a lady was 
announced. 
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“Don’t throw away your cigar, Hart!” said 
IVIiss Darcy’s even, i^leasant voice, close behind 
the servant. “It is only I. And don’t blame 
tlie servant for admitting me. I told him you 
would see me.” ‘ 

“With the greatest pleasure!” returned-the 
gentleman, bringing forward a seat—a low, 
lovinging Grecian chair, with the softest, yet 
most elastic back and seat. 

Miss. Darcy set it aside, and helped herself to 
an upright one,' with the decided, “I prefer 
this—thank you !” 

“I ought not to offer you a cigar, I suiipose,” 
continued Mr. Hart, smiling.. “But let me 
pour out a glass of wine for you, after your 
walk in the wet.” 

Her aqua scutera suit was splashed with mud 
and rain. “I should as soon, think of smoking 
as drinking,” was the rejoinder. “I never 
take cold from exposure to the weather. Then, 
again, inward heat is good for keeping off chilli¬ 
ness. I.am boiling over to-night.” 

Mr. Hart was attentive. “Hothing unplea¬ 
sant has occurred, I trust ?” 

“ Would I fume over a pleasant occurrence?” 
asked the other, curtly. was in at Mrs. 
Howland’s this afternoon, and learned that 
Phemie had been at the desk all day, in Ar¬ 
nold’s store, while her sister lay dead at home.” 

“Ho!” interjected the listener. ' 

“Yes! What is more, Arnold knew she 
meant to be there, and, so far from preventing 
her, he commended her intention—accepted the 
act as his due.” 

“ He is an unfeeling brutie!” 

“He is a man!” was Miss Darcy’s amend¬ 
ment. “Having jmwer, he likes to use it. 
What right has a worldng-gixi to nurse her 
private woes at his expense ? She is better off, 
as it is, than hundreds of other women, for her 
health is good, and she earns enough to keep 
the wolf,- Want, from her household. I could 
tell you of mothers who have kept their dead 
babes in .the cradles in which they died for a 
week, before they could, by making heavy 
pantaloons at eighteen cents a pair, scrape to¬ 
gether the money to buy pine coffins and graves 
in the corner of a crowded people’s cemetery. 
Phemie Howland has acquired the moans for 
procuring Charlotte’s medicines and paying the 
doctor’s bills by writing stories and essays for 
bur magazine. These were penned—every one 
of them—at her sister’s bedside. They could 
not afford to keep up more than two fires, 
There must be one in the kitchen. The other 
was in Charlotte’s room! Phem4e divided her 
time between the bed and the desk, the elder 
sister stifling her deadly cough whenever she 
could, lest sympathy with her suffering should 
break the other’s train of thought. For these 
articles—spicy and popular as they are acknow¬ 
ledged to be, my Superior, Bundlecome^ jxiys 
her one dollar per MS. page—foolscap and 
cctnpactly written. This specimen of mascu- 
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line liberality brings us back to Mr. Arnold. 
Charlotte is to be buried on Friday. Phemie is 
bent upon going back to her post to-morrow. 
Arnold deigned to inquire to day how her 
sister was, and after replying, she stated her 
desire that he would obtain a substitute for her 
on the day of the funeral. .Whereupon he 
‘ supposed he must,’ but ‘feared he should find 
it difficult to procure one who would act for one 
day only.’ My business here is to ask from 
you a line recommending me to this high-mind¬ 
ed gentleman as a person competent to keep his 
books for twelve hours. I would go to-morrow, 
too, but office work ixrevents. I understand 
book-keeping—not so well as if I were a man, 
of course”—grimly sardonic; “but I have 
taught the art. Phemie Howland had no other 
instructor. Several of my pupils—boj^s—oc¬ 
cupy desks in the counting-rooms of prominent 
merchants in this city. I knew that you wore 
acquainted with this Arnold, and were inter¬ 
ested in the Howlands, and conceived the idea 
of applying to you.” 

“I will recommend you, certainly—'wdthO'Uit 
hesitation, ’ ’ answered Mr. Hart. ‘‘ But I fancy 
I can do better for our friend than by adopting 
your suggestion entire. I vdll supply her place,, 
not only on Friday, but to-morrow and Satur¬ 
day, and as much longer as she may wish to be 
relieved from business cares. Her substitute 
shall be. a clerk of our ovti— a good accountant, 
an obliging fellow, and quite comi>etent to the 
duties of the place. I will see Arnold about 
the matter to-night. He lives on the next 
block.” 

Miss .Darcy’s eyes twinkled. “ You have a 
way of cheating me into- playing, the baby in 
my old age,” she said, brusquely. “You are 
an honor, and an exception, to your sox!” 

Mr. liart bowed low. “-Please credit my sex 
with tlje circumstance that there are excel)tions 
to the inglorious whole I Pray, believe me, fur¬ 
thermore, when I assert that there are not fifty 
men in the city, professing to be respectable, 
who would not, if they vrere made acquainted 
with the facts you have stated, condemn Ar¬ 
nold’s course as 1 do, and endeavor, by every 
means at their command, to soften the rigor of 
Miss Howland’s lot.” 

“ I am too much obliged to you to controvert 
your proposition,” returned Miss Darcy. “ But 
if I were not gagged by gratitude, I could bring 
to bear upon the ]X)int some other facts—they • 
are my only arguments—that might compel 
you to change your base. I thank you, sin¬ 
cerely, in the name of the family, and in my 
own, for your timely assistance. And”—awk¬ 
wardly, for one so frank as it was her habit to 
be—“please send the substitute to me for his 
pay. I act, in this ease, as Phemie’s banlter.” 

The other looked hurt. “That neutralises 
the effect of the kind things you have been say¬ 
ing of me. I will attend to all that, if you. will 
allow me the privilege. Do not intimate.to the 
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family that I have had anything to do in the 
affair. Arnold shall write a note, stating that 
Miss Eowland’s place is sniDplied until such 
time as she shall choose to resume it. How is 
Miss Euphemia, by the way? Miss Olive de¬ 
scribed her yesterday as apparently stunned by 
the shpck 6f her sister’s death. I was fearful 
that the reaction of violent grief, succeeding 
her unnatural calmness, would be injurious.” 
He said it so carelessly as to be . clumsy in 
l^hrase and manner, looking away from his 
companion, at some object across the room. 
Miss Darcy’was unsuspicious, and, moreover, 
absorbed in her compassionate thoughts of the 
afflicted family. 

“Reactions are-not common to minds like 
hers,” she said,-half proudly. “She has met 
this sorrow as she has all other reverses—vith 
fortitude ; with no complaint of her own pain ; 
with tenderest love and pity for those who 
suffer with her. Yet the loss is peculiarly hers. 
Charlotte was the one member of her family 
who thoroughly appreciated her, and loved her 
as she should be loved. Mrs. Rowland idolizes 
her own miseries, and is too much engaged in 
offering uj) to these the tribute of tears and 
sighs, and in parading htr stock of first-class 
woes for the mournful admiration of her friends, 
to si:>are many thoughts to her daughters. Olive 
is a good-tempered, industrious little dumpling, 
but her sphere is the kitchen. All her ideas, 
outside of this, concentre ui3on the man she is 
to marry. Who is- likewise good-tempered and 
industrious.” 

“r saw him yesterday, I believe,” said Mr. 
Hart, yet more carelessly. “ Or I judged them 
to be a pair of betrothed lovers from their meet- 
ing.” 

“I think the household will be broken up, 
now,” continued Miss Darcy. “Mrs. Rowland 
was dilating to me, to-day, upon the excellent 
offer made to her by her widower brother, whom 
she visited last summer. He is older than she, 
and his children are all married. Ho wants 
her 'to live* with him and take charge of his 
house. The neighborhood is pleasant, and the 
climate agrees admirably with her health, and 
she has almost rosolved to go, so soon as Olive 
marries. In that event, Rhemie will, they 
think, reside with one of her wedded sisters. 
I think she will prefer, for reasons I do not 
care to state, to engage rooms in the same house 
with me. I shall propose-the i^ian.” 

Her host was spinning a globular paper¬ 
weight on the table—intent, it would seem, 
upon making it describe its evolutions upon 
the smallest possible pivot. He looked gravel 
complacent at his dexterity, when he picked 
up his toy, and fell to balancing it upon the 
tip of his middle finger. “ That is your plan— 
is it?” 

Miss Darcy stared at him hard before an¬ 
swering. “It is,” she said, with a perplexed 
air. There was something in his manner be¬ 


yond her comprehension. “ Can you think of 
a better? A young, handsome woman like 
her would be talked about if she lived alone. 
I don’t mind gossip, where I am the theme, but 
I am sensitive for Rhemie. Men call me a 
dragon, sometimes. I may be able to protect 
her the better because of that reputation.” • 

“I flatter myself that I can propose a more 
convenient, and, to some of the parties con¬ 
cerned, a i^leasanter arrangement. ” Mr. Hart 
recovered the toppling globe with the first and 
third fingers, and replaced it ui^on the table. 
“I mean to marry her myself.” 

Miss Darcy shoved her chair back at least a 
foot, stood bolt uioright, and'surveyed liim with 
a kind of angry astonishment he found very 
diverting, for he laughed his gay, light-hearted 
laugh in asking:— 

■ “Why not, my excellent friend ?” 

“ I should as soon have thought of your mar¬ 
rying 

He laughed more heartily. “I shouldn’t!” 

He told lier then, with grave, real feeling, 
very becoming to him, of the rise and course 
of his love, of his proposal, of her rejection, 
and the cause of it. Miss Darcy listened, but 
her features did not relax from their settled 
uneasiness. She shook her head, when he had 
finished, resolutely as when he began, and Miss 
Darcy’s negrttive nod was sometiiing worth 
seeing by the lo.veri? of decided measures. “ It 
won’t do 1” She lieed not have said it in words, 
but she did. “You are a good soul in some 
respects. Hart, but you are not Rhemie Row¬ 
land’s peer in intellect, or elevation of character 
and principle. You have too many masculiim 
foibles and weaknesses. ‘ When she finds these 
out she will tire'of lying at your feet and chant¬ 
ing your godlike perfections.’ I have noticed, 
ever since she first met you, that she overrated 
you, and she cannot help learning this for her¬ 
self in time. You cannot wear stilts forever, 
and you are not the right height fox her with¬ 
out them. A wife must not overtoj) her hus¬ 
band if she would- be happy with him. All 
the flimsy, gilt-edgCd manuals of Courtship 
and Marriage will tell you that much. The 
more his stature exceeds hers, the better, ac¬ 
cording to the rules that now control society. 
You believe in, and are governed by these 
rules. You would not allow the truth of Rhe- 
mie’s equality with your princely self, if you 
were put upon your oath. All this Stereotyped 
cant about angelhood and superangelic perfec¬ 
tions is a patent drug invented by the Father of 
lies (note the masculine gender, please!) to 
cozen women out of their common sense, their 
birthright of brains and individuality. In this 
age a woman ignores her possession of these 
last, when she marries, unless her husband is 
one out of a million. And you are one of not 
a million—but several hundred millions. In 
too many instances, the second party to the 
marriage contract, having been set to work, by 
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the time she could lisp that she was a * little 
girl,’ to poisoiij stifle, and uijroot the ofFeusive 
weed. Individuality, does not suffer intensely 
when she is forced to x^^rt with the slender re¬ 
mains of it. Pheraie’s characteristics are strong 
and have been deflned distinctly by her pecu¬ 
liar experience. She has a work to do in the 
world, and you would hinder her from doing 
it by making her the ai3X)endage to your social 
distinction and wealth.” 

Your candor is oppressive !” Her auditor 
bit his lip, and his slender, white Angers closed 
uiion the glass globe with a tenacity that looked 
cruel and dangerous.* “It is fortunate for me 
that Miss Rowland -may have formed a more 
charitable opinion of my ‘ character, and may 
hold different views respecting her lot in life.” 

“That is what I fear !” replied Miss Darcy, 
more and more, disturbed, and as observant of 
his displeasure as'an elephant would be-of .the 
bnjzzing of'a fly upon the extremity of his 
tusk. “ She has not awakened yet to the con¬ 
sciousness of her own powers. Her' wings are 
just growing. She would be a true help-mate 
to a great scholar, or a man who had it in him 
to achieve eminence in any dex)artincnt of let¬ 
ters. You ^vill hardly distinguish yourself in 
anything really worthy tlie trouble of intellect¬ 
ual effort. The city is full of men like you— 
highly respectable, intelligent enough for the 
demands of general society, ‘ well up’ in dilet- 
tanteism when the Ane arts* and books are the 
subject of talk,, and liberal patrons of rising 
genius. The world coul.d not spare yoii. You 
All a niche ‘ seemingly more important than 
many pedestals in the Temple of Fame. But 
you are only the sons of men, after all, and when 
you wed \vith women of genius it is the story 
of the ‘Loves of the Angels,’ with a difference 
in the sex of the higher intelligence. I am 
talking too-plainly, maybe,” the idea suddenly 
presenting itself to her straight-forward apxire- 
hension. “But while.my chief solicitude is 
for Pheraie’s happiness, I am considering yours 
abo. You admire her beauty, her grace, her 
rare fascination of manner and conversation, 
and you deceive-yourself with the notion that 
you have read her through to the last leaf. 
Whereas you have only inspected the binding 
and the title-iiage. If she were your Avife, you 
would continue to regard her Avith the so^me 
feeling in kind, although not in degree, as that 
AAdiich excites you to animation Avhen you ex¬ 
amine one of your Anest ElzeAurs. You aaAII 
either. dAvarf her, or she will outgroAV you so 
far that iicople will perceive and remark upon 
it, and by-and-by you will suspect it yourself. 
Then you Avill ncA’cr see another haxipy hour— 
either of you. Superiority on the part of a 
wife is an unpardonable sin, unforgivable, by 
the husband, pitied by the Avorld Avith a sneer- 
ixg compassion that is more galling than oblo¬ 
quy. Good heavens!” the strong-minded aa'O- 
man interrupted Iierself to say, rising in the 


intensity of her emotion and walking.very fast 
to and fro through the siiacious room. “Are 
not the biographies-of gifted women so many 
blood-red J)eacons, telling hoAV loving hearts 
sjilit.and Avent doAvn upon the reef of popular 
X>rejudice, or ran a-foul of unmanly envy—so 
called —I should say it Avas essentially manly, 
myself!—or Avere pierced through and through 
by hatred that once Avent by the name of af¬ 
fection, affection changed to Avrath and rancor 
by the knowledge that what should have re¬ 
mained the weaker vessel, was, in reality, the 
nobler, more sea-Avorthy barque of the two! 
Don’t marry this girl, Hart. If j’-ou crush her, 
she Avill cease to respect you, and be miserable 
beyond your poAvers o'f conception. If she 
should outshine you, you Avill hate her. I am 
rough of speech, but mine are the Avords of 
truth and soberness. Nobody else Avill eA’^er 
Avarn you as I liaA^’e done—and done in sincere ' 
kindness and good-Avill.” 

“I hoj[Ae hot, indeed!” The dark-gray eyes 
were mlirky, and the lips contorted by a cold 
sneer. “When your are more sane. Miss 
Darcy, you Avill bear me AAdtuess that this at¬ 
tack Avas unproAmked by me. You may—you 
Avill, doubtless, try the effect of your eloquence 
upon Miss RoAvland as you have done upon 
me—probably Avith more signal effect. As I am, 
unfortunately for me, a gentleman, I cannot re¬ 
criminate upon a Avoman. It should be a cause 
of continiTal rejoicing Avith you and your sisters 
that our accursed sex have not. this i 3 rivilege.” 

“ Why, bless my soul A’ cried Miss Darcy, in 
amazement, “tlie man is angry Avith me! I 
had not a thought of Avoundin'g or disi)leasing 
you. If I liaA'o been rude, I beg your pardon 
a thousand times. I told you, at the outset, 
that I liked .yen. I liaA^e said, it is true, that 
. you were not Phemie’s equal, but you rei^eated 
that tAvice during your narratiAm of. how you 
happened to fall in love Avith her. I added 
that a man should be his wife’s peer in some¬ 
thing beside lAhj^sical stature and strength. Yon 
<5annot deny that. I assumed that your designi 
in marrying was to increase your happiness, 
and I thought it was but friendly to state my 
conAuctioiT that you were not likely to do this 
by carrying out your present scheme. But as 
to saying a word to Phemie, derogatory of you, 
or interfering Avith the success of your suit, that 
Avould be taking a base advantage of your con- 
Adence. I aauU go noAV. Maybe, when you 
come to. think over Avhat has passed you will 
do my motives justice, if you cannot subscribe 
to the truth of my language. I cannot say 
that I Avish you may Avin Phemie, for, in my 
judgment, you would be better apgrt. Never¬ 
theless I shall offer no obstacle to your wooing; 
and, if you should marry her,.I hox^e from the 
bottom of my heart that you may be very 
happy, and that you will cherish her as she 
should be loA’^ed and treasured,” 

(To be continued.) 
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A DREAAI OF THE FUTURE’. 

BY S. ANNIK PROST. 

{See Steel-Plate.) 

It Avas a nicle, rustic stile, shadowed by tall 
trees that kept it a cool, shady spot even in the 
midsummer noon. There was nothing about 
the spot to mark it as different from hundreds 
of other stiles in New England. The villagers 
would have told you that it formed the extreme 
limit of Edgehill, and opened to the road lead¬ 
ing to the small town of Easton, and through 

there to the city of L-. But if you had 

asked Mabel Heath ‘what, that stile meant to. 
her mind, she would, have told you it was the 
boundary line of her life, where, on a clear 
J line morning she stood there dreaming, wait¬ 
ing the while for the carrier’s cart that was to 
convey her to the Easton station. Far behind 
her* lay the tiny cottage where she had passed 
the seventeen years of her life ; before her was 
the great linknown world in which she was to 
tempt her future fortunes. 

She was but a simple, unlettered country 
girl, this Mabel Heath, of whom I- am writing, 
born in a wee cottage on a little farm some five 
miles from Easton, which small town seemed 
to her, in her few visits to it, like a fairy land 
of splendor, activity, and bustle. She had 
learned to read and write at a school to which 
she had to trudge nearly four miles j she could 
cook, and do all manner of farm work ; could 
‘sew neatly and quickly, and was a good daugh¬ 
ter from her childhood till she laid her mother 
by the side of the father, so long dead, that he 
was but a faint memory to his only child. Now 

she was going to her aunt at L-to see if she 

could find w'ork, for she could not live alone in 
the little cottage, and the neighbors had all 
their spring sewing done before June, and she 
could earn no more there. Winter snows had 
whitened her mother’s grave, now green and 
bi-ight with buttercups and daisies, and she de¬ 
termined to linger no longer in the old homo, 
but journey on to L-. 

Leaning Over the stile, her dark eyes dreamily 
resting far up the road, her thoughts ran thus:— 

“I will, find him again and see if he will re¬ 
member his promises ! He said if I ever needed 
help to come to him, and if I wanted to stiuljA 
he wolild open the way for me. Oh, if he will 
only let me go to school one little year, I will 
not want any more help, and I will pay him 
agiiin what it costs him. I will study so hard, 
and, perhaps, some day”—and’ then the castles 
in the air were fashioned with all the eager 
imaginings of a mind that God had made large 
and noble, but which liad been cramped and 
contracted in her everyday life. Putting such 
a mind and brain into a position where culture 
and study would refine and expand it, would 
have produced a poetess, an authoress, or, per¬ 
haps, an artist; but Mabel Heath was but an 
unlettered country girl, keenly talive to her owiv 


deficiencies. She could hear the music of the 
water running over the pebbles, the tiny birds 
in the great forest trees, the rustling of the 
leaves ; could see the grand, glorious-beauty of 
the sunrise or sunset clouds, the misty outlines 
of hills, the stretch of landscai)e. ^le knew’ 
that these sights and sounds stirred her heart 
till rapture was almost pain, that not a w’hisper 
or shade escaped her in the marvellous beau¬ 
ties of Nature, but she had ho power to speak 
the deep thought in her heart,* she could only 
feel. And yet, unerring instinct told her that 
this w-as only lack of i)ower of expression. Only 
to read, to study, to mould into form the deep, 
earnest undercurrent of her unseen life, to find 
the w’ords that would express her joy or x)ain, 
and study of the great ones of the past whose 
lives w^ould show her what her own lacked. As 
a hungry child craves food, and scarcely knows 
w’hat it is he longs for, so she felt the blind 
longing for knowledge, for time and opportu¬ 
nity to mould and shape her intellect. And in 
that city of L-, her goal, there was .a pro¬ 

mise. of the opportunity she lacked. . 

She was still standing at the stile, ivith far 
away eyes looking into the unknown future, 
when two gentlemen came tramping through a 
thicket to her left. One of them held a game 
bag, the other led a dog by .a string, and both 
carried guns. There w’ds a tempting rise in the 
ground covered by soft green grass, and by a 
simultaneous impulse the hunters sat dowm to 
rest. 

“Still, Hero, still!” said one of the gentle¬ 
men, impatiently, as the dog tugged at the 
string that confined him, “ Be still, sir ! He’s 
off!” 

And the dog, to verify the words, trotted 
toward the stile, the broken string dangling 
fi’om his collar. 

“Where is he going, Phil? See! he has 
stopi^ed in front of that stile, and look, Phil! 
w^hat a pretty girl is there! "Why, Hero know:s 
her. See how’ ho lifts his head and paw’ to beg 
for notice. But how still he keejis ! Not a 
bark or a w’hine. She does not see him! Wliy, 
what on earth ails you, Phil?” 

He might w'ell ask the question. His com¬ 
panion had started up when his attention w’as 
called to Mabel, and with hasty, trembling 
hands was gathering up his cap and gun, and 
preparing to start. His .face was so ashy pale 
that he looked as if he w^ould fall fainting in 
another moment. 

“What ails you?” repeated his companion. 

“ Come on ! Wo can’t sit here all day!” was 
the answer, in a voice that would have been 
gruft* if it had not trembled so much. 

“I don’t know that there is any especial 
hurry,” was the provoking reply, and Harry 
Lew'iston stretched out his long limbs, and 
rested his head lazily against a tree. 

“I say, come on! Stay, then ! I am going.” 

“Stop, stoi), Phil! Don’tyou'wauttlie dog?” 
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“Hang the dog!*’ Avas the reply, and Philip 
Wilson strode off toward Easton, never once 
looking back.* 

“Row, what On earth does all that mean?” 
muttered Harry Lewiston, looking again to- 
Avard Mabel Heath. 

She was sitting down on the ground when he 
looked, the dog in her al-ms, and as she caressed 
and fondled it, great tears dropped from her 
eyes upon the animal’s upturned face. With 
his curiosity now fully roused, Harry rose, and 
makirrg a circuit round the fields, crept softly 
up behind the young girl. She was talking, as 
he had supposed, to the dog. 

“ O Castor, ;poor felloAV, AAdiere is your mas¬ 
ter? Hoav came you here? Good dog, good 
dog! You know how to keep quiet, do you, 
poor fellow ? but there’s no need noAv. He’s 
well and gone away, and she’s dead. You can 
bark noAV, poor felloAV, there is no one to dis¬ 
turb. Poor Castor, poor felloAv! Why don’t 
your master come. Castor?” and nOAv looking 
anxiously round, she saAV Harry behind her. 

He adA’anced at once, boAving politely. “ Ex¬ 
cuse me, miss,” he said, “but my friend’s dog 
seems to knoAV you.” 

“Your friend!” she said, eagerly, “Is he 
here ? Did he come AAuth you ?” 

“ He has gone on to the hotel at Easton. We 

are here from L-- shooting and resting from 

study.” 

“Shooting!” she said, in a voice of amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Yes, why not? Young felloAA^s must em¬ 
ploy idle hours somehow.” 

“Young fellows!” she cried again. 

“Surely. You'don’t call Philii) Wilson an 
old felloAV, certainly ?” 

“Philip Wilson!” 

“Why, the girl is a perfect echo,” muttered 
Harry. “The dog’s master, you knoAv, Philip 
Wilson.” 

She turned , deadly pale, gasinng. “ Philii) 
Wilson! Is Philip Wilson Castor’s master ? 
O Castor, Castor! AA’^hero is”—and she broke 
dOAvn ill a fit of passionate sobbing. 

Row, Harry Avas a kind-hearted fel^OAA^, and 
tears Avere a sore puzzle and trial to him. He 
looked noAV at the weeping girl, Avondering 
p'here to find a word of comfort for her, and 
failing to think of one. Suddenly a solution of 
the riddle flashed over him. Phil had been 
making love to the girl, under an assumed 
name. Too bad! 

“Don’t cry,” he said, gently. “He’s only 
at the hotel at Easton, and Ave aauII be here a 
Aveek; perhaps he Avill.come over and make it 
all right.” 

“ Make Avhat all fight?” inquired Mabel, and 
Harry looked as if he had been suddenly asked 
to explain the origin of the Pyramids of Egypt. 
“Will he go back to L- in a Aveek ?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 


“ Oh, Avell, l ean see him there. I am going 
to L-to live.” 

“You are! ’ ’ thought Harry. “ W onder how 
Phil Avill like that,” and yet, in his wonder, he 
Avas noticing what a iiretty face she had, so 
pure and innocent, with eyes as frank and con¬ 
fiding as a little child’s, and thinking what a 
horrid shame it was for any one to deceive such 
a lovely girl, so winning in her A’^ery guileless¬ 
ness. 

“Here comes Tom; I must go, now,” said 
Mabel, as a light carrier’s cart came tow.ard 
the stile. “Good-by, Castor; I ’ll see you again 
soon.” 

, But the dog had no idea of parting from her. 
In Amin Harry coaxed and scolded, he could 
not persuade him to leaAm Mabel. In vain she 
ordered him away, he refused to obey her. At 
last Harry succeeded in caiituring him, and 
Mabel got into the cart, but before she had. 
driven* twenty rods, the little animal broke 
aAvay from Harry’s detaining hands, and fol¬ 
lowed the cart, springing and barking to attract 
Mabel’s attention. It Avas not until she reached 
the station that Mabel saAV Castor, and then he 
Avas coiled up at her feet^ refusing utterly to 
leaAm her. 

“ I will return him when I get to L--,” she 

said to herself; and, it will give me an excuse 
for calling.” 

In the mean time Harry Lewdston . returned 
to the hotel, his mind in a maze of peri^lexity. 
The girl looked so young and fresh, and, in 
spite of her tears, so unlike a love-lorn damsel 
that ^he scarcely credited his OAvn theory of 
Phil’s adA'entures; yet his friend’s agitation, 
his evident desire to avoid recognition, his 
haste in leaving the place—surely all these Avere 
suspicious symptoms. 

Upon his return to the hotel he found new 
cause for conjecture. Philip Wilson had left 
in a hired coach, leaAdng a little note for his 
friend, stating unexpected business called him 
to Rcav York, and left the length of his Ausit 
unstated. 

“Exit hero one way; and heroine another 
Avay, and, fojr all I knoAV, dog a third Avay, and 
so ends my romance,” said Harry. “By the 
Avay, she called that dog Castor, and Phil calls 
him Hero. I wonder Ayhere Pollux is ?” 

Two years later, when all the adAmiiturc had 
fadoil away from Harry’s mind, he AAms again 
reminded of ]Mabel Heath. And here let me tell 
■something,of Harry’s life. At the time Avdien 
he and Philip Wilson Avent shooting together 
near Easton, they were both laAA’'yers just ad¬ 
mitted to the bar, and both Avealthy—Harry 
being the only child of a rich father; Philip, 
the heir of an immensely wealthy uncle, re¬ 
cently deceased. Life was a golden dream of 
hope for both. But in the next two years 
changes had fallen upon the fortunes of one, 
and the character of the other. Philip had be- 
1 come morose,” hermit-like, and miserly, and 
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Harry’s father had died^a bankrupt. Both liad 
kept up an office for the i^ractice of law at 

L-. But while Philip transacted only the 

business of his own immense estate, Harry had 
learned engraving, and, in a corner curtained 
off from the view of possible clients, earned a • 
modest income with graver and block. 

The sun had been nearly two hours below 
the- horizon, one i^leasant June evening, when 
Harry rose from a completed cut of a fearful 
railway collision, wanted for tlie next edition 
of the “Illustrated Sensation,” and donned 
his coat, blew out his lamp, and in the pleasant 
twilight of summer started for the express of¬ 
fice to dispatch his work. Tins over, he saun- - 
tered up the street, aimless and rather weary. 

“Where shall I go this evening? 'Ikno\y! 
That pretty Miss Everton invited me to call! 
She has no brains to speak of, and is none too 
refined, but still I can call to pass away one 
evening, and if I don’t fancy her at home,.! 
won’t go again.” 

Pretty Miss Everton, and two sisters, all 
showy but rather vulgar girls, were at home,’ 
and gave our hero a most cordial welcome. 
They were assembled upon a porch which ex¬ 
tended from one of the drawing-room windows 
to the other, and Harry readily made Inmself 
at home. He knew that Everton had but 
newly arrived at the dignity of “ well-to-do” in 
■fche world, and that before a recent lucky ven¬ 
ture of their father’s the young ladies had 
earned their own livings in a cotton factory; 
but they had now a handsome house and spent 
money'freely, so. there was no very minute in¬ 
quiry made about the past. 

They were all chatting freely, when a few 
chords were struck upon a piano in the draw- ’ 
i’lg-room, and a sweet, but powerful voice 
began to sing “ Home, Sweet Home 1” A hush 
fell upon them all. The familiar air took a 
new beauty from the wonderful power and ex¬ 
pression of the voice. Harry, thought, as he 
listened, -that he had never known before the 
music that could come from human lips. -Clear, 
full, and sweet, this wonderful voice seemed 
the very perfection of melody. 

“ Who was that?” he whispered, as the last 
note died away. 

“My cousin,” said Blanche Everton; “wo 
are all very proud of her voice, I assure you.” 

• “And only think,” said Hattie, “she. never 
saw a piano till she came here two years ago, 
axd now she can play an accompaniment to 
almost anything. 

“I am here, Hattie,” said a sweet voice, and 
Mabel Heath stood in the open window space. 

Harry looked and listened, a vague half¬ 
memory seeming to remind him that this voice 
and face were not altogether new to him, but 
before long the present pleasure had obliterated 
even the dim memory, and he was listening in. 
silent ecstasy, as song after song rose from that 
matchless voice. 


He was just rising to take his leave, when a^ 
dog bounded in at the open window, and then 
a “Down, Castor, down!” brought again the 
whole scene at the village stile to his uiiind. 
This gentle, beautiful girl, with the quiet, grace¬ 
ful manner and wonderful voice, was the littlo 
village girl that had so disturbed Philii) Wilson 
two years ago! 

He could not forget her ! Sleeping and wak¬ 
ing the fair face haunted him, till he.determined 
to sift the. mystery, and see if she was indeed 
the victim of Philip’s caprice, or a liejirt-whole 
girl to be wooed and won. He visited her 
often, and gradually learned niuch of her life 
and trials. 

. Mr. Everton was- her mother’s brother, and . 
married to a vulgar, showy- woman, whose one 
aim in life was to see her three daughters 
vdves of rich husbands. To attain this one 
end she had brought them up to be siq^erficial 
showy girls; profoundly ignorant of any useful 
l)ursuits, but able to play a few Avaltzes anti 
polkas on the piano, to dance and dress upon 
a narrow income, with due regard to display. 
Their father’s speculation had given him a few 
thousand dollars, which he had been over-per¬ 
suaded to ihvest in a handsome house and fur¬ 
niture, and before he had owned them a year 
he was obliged to strain every resource and 
idunge heavily in debt to keep up the expeil'- 
sive establishment. 

To this house Mabel had come on her arrival 

at L-, and most thankfully accepted the 

liosition in the cotton factory left vacant by 
her Cousin Blanche. At first the unaccustomed 
noise and jar of the machinery, and the really 
hard labor had been most exhausting, and un¬ 
fitted her for any other work ; but as she grew 
more accustomed to the new life, the craving 
for knowledge returned' to her, and she took 
advantage of .every idle moment to read and 

study. She had hoped to find a friend in L-^-, 

she said, who had promised to assist her, but 
had been disapiiointed. Then she discovered 
her own voice! 

It was a revelation to her when she first 
heard a piano. Some of the unknown recesses 
of her h^art were suddenly filled with a com- 
X)lote haxipiness, and the genius of music, un¬ 
suspected ill her own life, woke to assert its 
power. Hattie was delighted to teach all sho 
knew, and by the time that slight knowledge 
was exhausted Mabel had learned that more 
perfect enjoyment of playing and singing by 
ear, or by inspiration. 

In the mean time part of her wages were 
scrupulously reser^^ed for books; and, while her 
dress was pdain in its cheap simplicity, she had 
quite a little library of useful volumes. 

It was a new interest, and one that soon be¬ 
came very engrossing and pleasant to Harry 
Lewiston, to guide this eager' youiig mind 
through the avenues of learning. Himself an 
accomplished scholar, he found a great plea- 
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sure in siiggestiug new studies, often giving 
valuable assistance, too, in their pursuit. And 
Mabel grew radiantly happy in this new inter- 
oourse with a mind so far beyond, her own in 
cultivation and resources. “And the same, old 
story was told again,” of two hearts learning 
tl^e sweet, mutual dependence of true love. 

. The Everton’s looked on and smiled. Harry 
was too poor a suitor for one of them, but to 
Mabel they were well pleased to have him 
devoted. 

^Vinter came, and found Harry Lewiston 
engaging a small house in a ciuiet street, and 
working-hard at engraving to give his bride 
some home comforts around her. 

“You will come to my wedding, Phil?” he 
asked one morning, as Philip Wilson saun¬ 
tered into his office. 

“Of course I will. The pretty girl I saw 
you with.yesterday ?” 

“ Yes. I pointed you, out to her as my dear¬ 
est friend. She never has seen you before.” 

“RTo, I am not much of a hand for ladies. 
Which of the Ever tons is it, Harry ?” 

“She is a cousin of the. Evertons, Mabel 
Heath.” 

“ Who ?” shouted Philip. 

“Mabel Heath.” 

“Mabel Heath,” he whisi^ered, in a low, 
shivering tone. “ You marry Mabel Heath!” 

“Why should I not marry her?” liercely 
demanded Harry. “What do you know of 
her?” 

“ hTothing, nothing 1” 

At that moment the door opened and Mrs. 
Everton, followed by the blushing Mal)el, came 
in. “You said you would go with us if we 
would call for you to see the collection of jhc- 

tures at G- Hall,” said Mrs. Everton to 

Harry. 

“Yes, yes, I remember. Mabel,” he added, 
nervously, “this gentleman is Castor’s mas¬ 
ter?” 

But Mabel neither fainted, screamed, nor 
blushed. She looked at Philip with a quiet, 
look of polite interest, and said :— 

“I hope you understand, sir, how I came to 
appropriate your dog ; . he foliowejl me, and 
when I called to return him where I supposed 
he belonged, I found, the house shut up, and 
could learn nothing of the inmates. I will send 
him to you, wherever you desire.” 

“Ho, I don’t want him. Keep him. Where 
—where is your mother ?” 

“ She died, sir,, nearly three years ago.” 

“Of-of”— 

“Smallpox.” 

Philip gasped as if he was strangling. Twice 
he seemed about to speak, and.then suddenly 
rushed from the office, and down the street. 

“Crazy or tipsy?” queried Mr.s. Everton. 

3?i\t Harry was in no mood to answer. AYhat 
did it all mean? Evidently Mabel and Philip 
were perfect strangers th each other, and yet 


Philip had some association with his promised 
bride that exercised a frightful power over him. 

An hour in Mabel’s society chased away the 
conjectures for the time, and the next week the 
wedding filled every moment with a perfect 
haiDpiness. 

In a very quiet cosey way they went to 
housekeeping, their only extravagance being 
to rent a second'-hand piano, and it seemed to 
Mabel that every dream of her life was fulfilled 
in her present hapi)iness. ' Engraving paid very 
nicely, and with such a handy, economical wife 
to manage the dollars,’ Harry was amazed to 
see liow much longer they lasted than in the 
did days of bachelor profusion. So two more 
years passed swiftly away, and then a cloud of 
tibuble, tiny at first, but growing larger and 
blacker every day, came to the Lewistons. 
There was a wee Harry about six months old 
when the first signs of the approaching trouble 
came, and in her maternal cares and joys, 
Mabel did not see the threatened cloud till.long 
after her husband knew of its coming. 

He knew that over his eyes, too much strained 
with his fine work, was creeping a veil of dim¬ 
ness that grew fatally worse week after week, 
till he consulted a iihysician, who told him that 
lierfect rest was his only chance of escape from 
totalblindness. . 

'Winter was coming, Mabel not strong, and 
the boy so young and helpless, while nothing 
was laid by for’a rainy day. Sick and despair¬ 
ing, he went to his wife to tell his bitter story. 

She met the blow with a quiet fortitude that 
was very encouraging to her husband.- “ Don’t 
despair, Harry, dear,” she said, “I can work, 
yon know, and they will take me in at the fac¬ 
tory. To be sure, it won’t be a man’s wages, 
but you may find some employment that will 
not tax your eyes. The Lord will provide.” 

Need I describe the year that followed?' 
Little trinkets that had been carefully selected 
by loving hearts, little luxuries that brightened 
home; the dearly loved piano, every superfluous 
article of furniture, the highly-prized books;, 
one thing after another went to purchase neces- • 
saries, and Harry’s health failed rapidly from 
the reaction from constant work that had tried 
eyes' and brain so sorely. 

Poverty stood gaunt and grim in Mabel’s 
home, yet she kept a brave smile for her hus¬ 
band, and ever a song for her return home in 
the evening. Harry bitterly called himself the 
child’s nurse, as day after day he took the baby 
from her arms, and watched, her start for the 
factory. But misfortune had not done with 
them yet; one morning Mabel returned home 
an hour after she had left it, her hand bound 
up in a handkerchief, so injured by the care¬ 
lessness of another operative at her machine 
having left a thimble in the works, that it must 
be days if not weeks before , she could work 
again. 

They-were still trying to find some comfort 
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in this new trial, when- Harry was summoned 
by a hasty ring at the door-hell. A gentleman 
stood there, one in whom Harry recognized an 
old friend. 

“ Mr. Lewiston, Philip Wilson is lying dan¬ 
gerously ill, and we are very anxious to find the 
papers relating to the Burgess estate. Were 
you not one of the trustees ?” 

“ I was; but Philip has all the papers.” 

“ It is very important for us to obtain posses¬ 
sion of them at once. Do you think you would 
feel authorized in looking o-fer his papers? 
Some of these are*wanted to-day.” 

“ I think our old friendship will warrant it,” 
said Harry. “Is he too ill to give any direc¬ 
tions?” 

“ He has not been conscious for two days.” 

“ I will go with you and see him.” 

Very, very ill he found him, and with a 
hope that he was fully justified in so doing, 
Harry opened his desk to search for the miss¬ 
ing papers. 

Opening one package that was carefully 
placed apart from the others, and glancing 
hastily over its contents, Harry suddenly gave 
aery of surprise, while a deep flush mounted 
to his face. 

“It is nothing, nothing!” he said, in answer 
to his friend’s inquiry if he was ill, “but here 
are the papers you want.” 

“Here they are! I am very much obliged 
to you, Mr. Lewiston.” 

“ I will stay here for an hour or two, and see 
if Philip requires any assistance,” said Harry, 
hurriedly putting the papers away in the desk' 
and his friend left him. 

. Quick ae a flash Harry hid away the papers 
he had read, in his bosom, and, locking the 
desk, went to the adjoining room, where Philip 
lay moaning with fever. “I will return here 
this a<fternoon,” Harry said to the nurse, “and 
keep watch with you to-night.’’ 

All the way home the flush rested upon 
Harry’s face, while the precious paper lay safe 
against his throbbing heart. “Who was he? 
what does it all mean ? Mabel, my Mabel! 
Oh, if”—and then again that burning flush and 
quickened steps homeward. 

“Mabel,” he said, abruptly, coming into the 
little kitchen where she was trying Avith one 
hand to prepare- dinner, “come to the parlor, 
now, quick!” 

She obeyed, wondenng at his excited tone. 

• “ Mabel, who was Mark TJlverston ?” 

She colored a little, and then said : “It is a 
Igng story, Harry, dear.” 

“ Tell me all about it.” 

. “He was Castor’s old master, Harry.” 

“Well?”. 

“He came to Edgeyille in the fall before I 
left it. He was driving from Mayville to Eas¬ 
ton, through Edgeville, when he was taken 
faint just before h6 reached our cottage, and he 
.stopped there to rest. He was a very old gen¬ 


tleman, Harry, and seemed so ill that we per¬ 
suaded him to lie down on the lounge in the 
kitchen, where he fell asleep. He woke up 
wandering in his mind, and 'we sent for a 
doctor, who said he had the smallpox. Mother 
was afraid for me, and I for her; but we both 
prayed for help and guidance, and we nursed 
him for nine long weeks. He was very, very 
ill, and \ye were so poor that we had to open 
his purse to buy what the doctor ordered for 
him, but we put it all down on a paper to give 
him when he got well. We did not know his 
friends, so wo could not write, and he had been 
travelling, he said, afterwards, all summer, so 
they did not miss him. When he began to re¬ 
cover he was very grateful, for, you see, he 
made great account of our having lifted him 
into our bed-room, and taken turns in sleeping 
on the lounge while we were watching him. He 

told me if ever I wanted aid to come to L-, 

and he promised to educate me. But I guess 
he forgot, for he never vTote ; and when I came 

to L-, I could hot find any trace of him. 

But after he left, mother took the smallpox 
and died.” 

“ He did not forget, Mabel. He only lived a 
few days after he returned home,, and in those 
few days he left a letter of trust to his nephew 
and heir, Philip Wilson, inclosing a codicil to 
his will leaving, out of his immense fortune, 
twenty thousand dollars to your mother, or, 
upon her death, to you.” 

“Twenty thousand dollars! O Harry, it 
would give you that sea voyage the doctors 
recommend! We could go to Europe! I could 
leave the factory! O Harry!” and here the 
tears choked Mabel’s voice. 

“ Philip Wilson has concealed this fact, Ma¬ 
bel, but I have the papers now, and he shall do 
you justice. The mean villain! No wonder 
he turned pale when Castor knew you, and 
shuddered at your name.” 

And so poverty once more left Mabel’s house. 
Philip Wilson was only too glad to have a vol¬ 
untary promise that he should not be exposed, 
and paid over principal and interest as his 
uncle had w'illed, to Mabel; and in her plea¬ 
sant home,, with Harry again in good health, 
her boy sturdy and bright, Mabel is finding 
many of her girlhood’s dreams becoming plea¬ 
sant realities. 


A BENEFICENT persoii is like a fountain, 
watering the earth and spreading fertility; it 
is, therefore, more delightful and more honor¬ 
able to give than receive.—E picukus. 

Some men are so covetous as if they were to 
live for ever; and others so profuse as if they 
. Yvere to die the next moment.—A ristotle. 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of con¬ 
versation; they do not take in anything for 
their own use, but merely to pass,it to another. 
Steele. 
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THE ffOUSEHOLD TALISMAN. 

BY J. W. BRYcIe. 

can make mamma so fretful? I 
didn’t mean any harm,” said little Willie Cross¬ 
love, in a tone of reproach and sadness \Yhich 
had a wonderful significance coming from his 
infant lips. 

“-Never mind, Willie,” replied his sister, 
“ mother is worried. ” 

“ But, sissy, she needn’t worry me for that; 
and she needn’.t worry papa as she does some¬ 
times. Do you know I think • that is what 
oftenkeepjJ him from home so late .at night?” 

“O N^^illie, do hush! It is wicked to talk 
so. Mother loves us dearlyj and works hard 
for us.” 

“And I love mamma and papa, too; hut I 
wish she would not fret so much.” 

Mrs. Crosslove entered the room at this 
moment, and a more experienced observer 
would readily have detected suppressed emo¬ 
tion in her countenance. She said . nothing, 
and the children were also silent.. She had 
heard her little son^s remarks, and a new sen¬ 
sation of doubt and pain entered her-bosom. 
No woman was ever more thoroughly devoted 
to the welfare of her family, and, though not 
usually demonstrative, few possessed deeper 
and more tender feelings; but her temper was 
quick, and her patience had never been under 
the restraint of that firm, self-denying disci¬ 
pline which only thorough Christian humility 
imposes. She was sorely galled at the reproof 
conveyed in the child’s impulsive utterance, 
and which conscience suggested was not alto¬ 
gether unjust. With forced calmness she told 
Willie it was bedtime; and, as the child looked 
•timidly and hesitatingly in her face, she in¬ 
quired what he wanted. 

“Mayn’t I sit up till papa comes home?” 

“Your father may be out too late,” she re¬ 
plied. “ I wish you to go to bed.” With more 
feeling than the rigid lines of her face indicated, 
she kissed the little fellow and sent him to his 
nurse. 

Mary, a quiet, intelligent, loving girl, of fif¬ 
teen, had watched with deep interest the 
elianges on her mother’s counten.ance, and, 
when Willie liad retired, she said :— 

“I am sorry, m.amnia, you heard Willie; he 
did not mean anything, l am sure.” 

“It makes no difference; I am getting used 
to it.- My own children, that I work like a 
slave for, turn against me; and your father’s 
conduct is perfectly unaccountable. There 
never Avas a woman who had so much to bear. 
I supiDose you think it is all my fault, too?” 

“Oh, mother!” exclaimed Mary, the tears 
gathering in her eyes. 

“It Avon Id be all of a piece if you did,” said 
Mrs. CroBslo.ve, and yet the true feelings of 
her heart AA^ere but little in accordance Avith 
the bitterness of her exi^ression. 


The sobbing- girl clasped her arms about her 
mother’s neck, and murmured: “You know 
that I love you deafly, dearly; and so does 
papa .and Willie, too; but I can’t decmve yoo. 
r do think if you would blame him less, espe¬ 
cially about little things, father Avpuld be more 
cheerful .and happy.” 

Mrs. CrossloA’e Avarmly returned her daugh¬ 
ter’s embrace, and remained silent for some 
time. Before a Avord Avas uttered the door-bell 
rang. “There is your father noAvj my dear]; 
let him in.” 

“You go, mother,” whispered Mary,'; “and 
please speak kindly to him.” ’ * 

•RemoAung as quickly as possible the traces of 
emotion from her face, the Avife hurried to the 
door. “You arc early, Charles,’’.said she, in 
a subdued and pleasant tone. “I sent Willie 
to bed a short Avhile ago, though he Avanted 
badly to sit up for you.” 

Unfortunately for, the good resolution Mrs. 
CrossloA'e had formed in the secret recesses of 
her heart, her husband had come liome disap¬ 
pointed and soured. His reply, ther(3fore, Avas 
not tempered Avith the spirit of conciliation 
Avhich she h.ad so endeavored to infuse into her 
greeting. 

“Poor child; I suppose you scolded him 
well for the Avish.” 

Perhaps this ungracious rernark might have 
been overlooked; but the smell of si)irits aa^ub 
on his breath, and the flush of excitement on 
his brow. Yet Charles Crosslove was by no 
means intoxicated. He had not tasted, food 
since the early morning, had failed in every 
effort during the day to obtain means Avhich 
Avere sadly needed for his family, and the sin¬ 
gle glass he had taken at the invitation of an 
acquaintance had an undue effect upon his 
system. 

Mrs. Crosslove h.ad still sufficient self-con- 
. trol to repress the stinging reply that rose to 
her lips, and quietly preceded him to the sit¬ 
ting-room, Avhere little Majry greeted her father 
Avith a Avarm kiss. 

“Shall I get father’s supper, mamma?” 
asked the child, induced not only by the ple.a- 
sure of AA’-aiting on her parent, but by an ii>- 
stinctiA’-e thought that father and mothei' 
better be left alone fof^^w-hil^uft lOoH 

Poor Mary, she little ^kneAV th:tt 'h6f'-xuou6 
aspirations for peace between those tAvo loA’-eel 
ones had been so inauspioiously baffled at the 
outset of the Avife’s good, intentions. She Avas 
startled and pained by her mother’s dry, hard 
reply 

“ I don’t care.” 

“No, of gourse you don’t care, or whothdr I 
get any at all,” said Mr. Crosslove. 

His Avife turned on him Avith a cold glitter in 
her blue eyes, and a rigid expression of scorn 
in her face. “If you cannot come home in a 
better humor, and a little more sober, I think 
y,^u ha:l better haA’’e stayed at the grog shox^»” 
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Tlie cliild had left before this catting remark 
was made, and escai^ed the pain of the brief 
altercation which followed. /When she re¬ 
turned the traces of the storm were visible. . 

After hastily consuming the food placed be¬ 
fore him, Mr, Crosslove threw himself upon 
the lounge, while his wife, who was silently 
plying her needle previously, only turned to 
say sliarply:— 

“You had better go to bed, instead of going 
to sleep there.” * 

“I am not going to sleep,” was the reply. 

“ Oh, no, of course not, you never do when 
you are fn that state,” said the wife, bitterly. 
“Have you got the money for the washer¬ 
woman?” 

“No.” 

“I don’t see how on earth we‘ are to get 
along, jpretty near everything is out, and, for 
the life of me, I can’t tell what you do all day, 
and never bring anything’’— 

“I will attend to it in the morning,” said 
Mr. Crosslove, with, less acerbity than might 
have'been anticipated. 

Little Mary, who had been putting away the 
supper tilings, now entered and took a seat by 
her father. He had not intended to go to sleep; 
bijt fatigue,, the effects of his meal, and per¬ 
haps the soothing influence of his daughter’s 
soft fingers, as they toyed with his hair, soon 
produced somnolency, which deepened, as it 
will under such circumstances, until a good 
snore attracted his wife’s attention. 

“I knew how it would be,” she muttered— 
“ a drunken husband. My very life is besek If 
there is anything I do desi)#o”— 

“ Oh no, mamma, don’t say that. He is not 
drunk, and you don’t despise him.” 

A soft pair of arms were about her neck, and 
the pleading, tearf'ul eyes of her child were 
looking up in her face. “He is only tired, 
mamma, and may be disappointed. ” 

“ That need not make him as cross as a bear. 
Oh! I did not begin it,” added she, in response 
to a glance from the child which her own con¬ 
science interpreted only one way. 

“I didn’t say so, mamma; but even if he was 
ever so much in faulf, could you not forgive 
him?” 

Poor Mary, though she defended her father, 
she was conscious that there was often too 
much ground for her mother’s imputation, and, 
wise in love beyond her years, her little heart 
trembled at every occasion when the fatal tend¬ 
ency to stimulants showed itself in her fa therms 
habits. * 

Mrs. Crosslove did not reply, and the two sat 
in silence for some time. • 

Charles Crosslove was poor when he made a 
marriage of inclination with one as i^oor as 
himself. He was a man of education, talent, 
and refinement; but somehow, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few prosperous turns in fortune which 
had no permanent foundation, he had never 


succeeded. 'NYhat innate defect of Character of 
disposition there was to* account for his failure 
in life, it would be' too curious to incxuire. We 
see such men every day, caressed, admired, 
used, and pitied by the world, which wonders 
why they are not great and rich, without one 
disinterested effort to aid them. Perhaps their 
greatest misfortune is the want of self-asser¬ 
tion. But I udll not pause to discuss that point. 
He had resisted misfortune with the courage 
and buoyancy of a sanguine disposition; and 
if his wife, who was truly devoted and self- 
sacrificing, had been ’gentle and- conciliatory, 
instead of quick and impulsive in her temper, 
or if she had acquired self-control, much might 
have been done to smooth away trouble and 
disarm misfortune; but she was of a more ener¬ 
getic and persevering disi)Osition than her hus¬ 
band, and too often lost her patience-at faults 
to which one better read in human character 
would have been more lenient. This led t© 
occasional sharp reproofs, which, at last, in an 
evil hour for Charles Crosslove, drew equally 
sharp rejoinders. A husband loses all vantage 
ground when he retorts; and little short of a 
miracle, can restore household peace when mu¬ 
tual bickerings once prevail. 

Mr. and Mrs. Crosslove were both persons of 
sense and principle ; but the. error in their in¬ 
tercourse was becoming frightfully dangerous 
to domestic peace. To their children they were 
kind and affectionate ; but they took too little 
pains to conceal their difterences, and the con¬ 
sequences were unfavorable to the development 
of their youthful dispositions. Only Mary, the 
eldest, was one of those rare beings whom I 
have already described as wise through love; 
and her gentle, unobtrusive influence, even at 
an early age, was felt in the household. 

■\Vhen the young girl had sat by her mother 
in silence for some time, .she whispered :— 

“Mamma, I have learned a new song; may 
I sing it to you?” And taking silence for con¬ 
sent, in a low, tremulous, but exquisitely mu¬ 
sical voice, she sang the touching and pathetic 
words of the ‘AYife’s Dream.” 

' Mrs. Crosslove was deeply agitated; but con¬ 
trolled herself by a strong dftbrt. 

“You are not angry with me, mamma? I 
know you would never wish for papa’s death ; 
but think how unhappy the x>oor wife must 
have been when she dreamed her rash wish 
was realized.” 

“I am not offended, darling ; but I must re¬ 
tire, for I am suffering udth my head.” 

“ Shall I wake papa ?” • 

“No ; put a pillow under his head, and he 
will be comfortable.” 

This was so kindly said that Mary Under¬ 
stood lier mother wished only to be alone at 
present. , So, making her father as (Somfortable 
as circumstances would permit, she accom¬ 
panied her to her chamber, where the mesmeric 
influence of her soft young hands- soop dissi- 
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pated the headache, and induced a gentle sleep. 
Then visiting her hxther once more, and finding 
him easy, she retired to her own couch, but not 
to sleep. Eond, busy fancies flitted through 
her miiid and agitated her heart; an angel mis¬ 
sion seemed to press upon her soul, and would 
not be denied. While, seeking and praying for 
light upon her j)athway of duty, an hour passed 
unheeded, when a slight scream from her mo¬ 
ther’s chamber startled her. Quick as a flash 
of light she sprang ui^ and glided .through the 
.passage way. At the door slie met her father 
coming from the sitting-room with a lamp. 

“ What is it, Mary—what is the matter with 
mother?” he asked, in deep agitation. • 

“ Come cpiick, father I' I don’t know; perhaps 
she is dreaming.’* 

They found Mrs. Crosslove sitting in bed, 
and gazing ^\dldly about her, with one of those 
terrified somnambulic stares which so shock 
the beholder. In a few instants she aw'oke in 
their joint soothing embrace ; but, an attack of 
hysteria intervening, it was some time before 
she-could be sufficiently calmed to explain. It 
appeared that in a dream she had gone through 
the drama of Mary’s song; and the horror with 
which she was impressed by the apparent reali¬ 
zation of her impious wish, caused her to shriek 
out in terror. With a care tender as in the first 
days of their wedded love, her husband caressed 
and calmed her, and Mary soon’ slii^i^ed unper¬ 
ceived away, with a smile of exquisite joy illu¬ 
mining her seraiffi face. 

The next morning a' subdued and gentle 
deference marked their intercourse, and the 
spirit of kiudness seemed to settle .upon the 
lately estranged household. After breakfast 
Mr. Crosslove*w.ent cheerfully to his business, 
and whether it is happiness which commands 
success, as I sornetimes believe, or whether the 
absence of vexatious thoughts gave him greater 
eaiergy, his transactions were fortunate. At an 
early hour in the afternoon he returned home 
cheerful and ready to enjoy the sweet welcome 
he-received.. 

It would be too much to say that old habits 
could bo broken by a single efibrt; but when¬ 
ever, the cloud ai)peared, Mary, whose influ¬ 
ence with both was firmly established, helped 
to dissipate them,with the warm sunshine of 
her ever-loving nature.. At length both hus¬ 
band <and wife learned to bear and forbear, and 
peace and happiness crowned their lives. Mary 
never again sung the “ Wife’s Dream,” for she 
had, no occasion; but the music of her voice 
was exceedingly dear to her mother. 

“Darling,” said the fond parent to her one 
evening, “I think you must possess some hid¬ 
den ‘charm,’ with which you have bewitclied 
us all.” 

“ So I have, dear mother, and I will tell j’ou 
where I got it, and what if is. I learned it 
from the great Teacher, and if consists of only 


two words, which I trust he has engraven for¬ 
ever on my heart— Love and Eobgive !” 

“And with God’s help,” said Mrs. Crosslove, 
“that shall be our Household Talisman.” 


A TALE OF ROMANCE. 

BY IVIE. 

We stood within a moonlit grove, 

The summer breezes softly sighed, 

The very time and place for love 
Witli her I worshipped at my side. 

The moonlight touched her waving hair, 

Her lovely form- grew more divine; 

Was ever face on earth so fair? 

I cried, “ Oh, sweetest girl, be mine 

“My love shall gild the passing hours 

With all that human strength can bring, 
No thorns shall mar my darling's flowers 
If this poor hand can draw the sting. 

“ My love can feel no change, dear girl, 

Its strength will gather more and more,* 
Her lovely, lip began to Curl— 

“ Oh, dear! I ’ve heard all this before.” 

“ Though sickness came with blighting breath, 
Though beauty’s flower drooped and died, 
My love should prove as strong as death”— 
“Don’t talk such horrid things !” she criedi 

“My rich estates across the sea, 

My coffers with their treasures piled, 

All that I have shall be for thee. 

And”—here my goddess turned and smil'eck 

“Ah ! say no more, my dearcs^t friend. 

My wayward heart submits at length ; 

I love thee, and until the end 
Will love thee with increasing strength.V 

A sudden thought came o^^er me— 

“ Ah, stay ! I had forgot,.” I cried, 

“My gold and title o’er the sea 
Pass from me with a foreign bride.” 

A frown came o’er my angel’s brow ; . ^ 

“ Enough of nonsense and romance I 

. They ’ve just commenced ‘ the German’ now, 
liCt us go in.and join the dance.” 

A .vision rose before my. eyes . . * 

How He, whose mandate seraphs wait; 
Walking this earth in human guise. 

Paused at Judea’s Temple gate. 

With stern rebuke to those who sold' 

And bought witlfih the holy place 
Where God the Father had of old 
Eevealed the glories of His face. 

Oh, that once more that stirring word 
Could fall upon our sluggish ear ! 

For holier temples of the Lord 
Arc still profaned with traffic here. 

Alas ! alas ! a wonian’s heart 
To-day is lightly bought and sold ; 

And Love can find no higher part 
Than kneeling at the shrine of gold! 


The great loss of time is delay and'expecta¬ 
tion, which depends upon the future. We let 
go the present, which we have in our power, 
and look forward to that which depends uiDon 
chance, and so quit a certainty for an iiucer- 
tainty.— Seneca. 
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ALL THE RAGE. 

BY PETER PARKER, ESQ. 

My lady, Mrs. Peter Parker, is all the'rage ; 
at least so says Mr. Ferdinand Alplionso Lack- 
•wdt, who is himself a miracle of fashion—and 
surely he ought to know. I say my lady ad- 
vise'dly, for though in marrying Mrs. P. I hoped 
to get a ici/e, I soon found that she wjis immea¬ 
surably above filling that office to such a poor- 
spirited, dull, plodding animal as myself. In¬ 
deed, I frankly acknowledge myself to be 
unworthy of her. As for me, I am nothing, a 
mere money-making machine for Mrs. P. 

Mrs. Peter Parker’s father was an honest 
shoemaker, and my own paternal parent an 
equally honest blacksmith, who, by dint of 
great frugality and industry made a small for¬ 
tune, and ros i to be the proprietor of an iron 
foundry. Being an only child, I succeeded to 
my father’s business, and, having been brought 
up to habits of industry, I soon increased my 
fortune to such an extent as to be considered a 
rich man. 'Now, like nriany persons who have 
been the architect of their own fortunes, lam 
proud of the tact and talent by which I rose in 
the world. I am proud of my ancestor, the 
worthy blacksmith, and. of my connection with 
the honest shoemaker. And being of a sociable 
turn, am apt to prate of what my wife is pleased 
to term my “low origin.” This unfortunate 
propensity of min^ is a source of mortal agony, 
mortification, and vexation of spirit to Mrs. P., 
who often declares, with tears in her eyes, that 
“ I will yet bring disgrace and ruin on my inno¬ 
cent family by my low habits and vulgar tastes.” 
This is very affecting to the feelings of a tender 
husband and father, and I have been obliged 
in consequence to sink, the blacksmith and 
shoemaker. I dare not, for my life, mention 
either in the presence of Mrs. P. She also as¬ 
serts that “it requires all the buoyancy of her 
own fashion*, style, gentility, etc. etc., to keep 
the family safely floating on the charmed sea 
of society, instead of being dragged by my ple¬ 
beian weight down to the very bottom of the 
dark gulf of vulgarity.” To prevent this terri¬ 
ble calamity, she has gradually banished me 
from the polite circle of her fashionable friends, 
to the retirement of a small but elevated closet 
in our “ princely mansion, ” which she calls my 
study, though I never do anything there but 
smoke my pipe and watch the gambols of my 
feline neighbors that prowl about the adjacent 
roofs. I am such an unmitigated old fogy, that 
I am afraid I- do not properly appreciate ray 
beatified condition as money-making machine 
to this peerless paragon of fashion (vide Lack- 
wit), and I sometimes find myself fancying 
that we .should have been happier if - Mrs. P. 
had never become all the rage, since her poor 
Peter was not equally agile in climbing to the 
pinnacle of society. And, speaking of myself, 
reminds me that it is much to be regretted that 


the husband of such a lady should be forced to 
bear the old-fashioned name of Peter; but, as 
I often tell Mrs. P., it is not my fault. I would 
gladly have been christened by a more fashion¬ 
able title, and even now (to please her), I would 
consent to have it converted into Petrulio, or 
Peterine, or any other euphonious name which 
ftxshion or.fancy might dictate. But she is con¬ 
tent to write it Peter Parker, Esq., which is, to 
be sure, the best she can do with it. 

In our early married life we lived in a small 
but comfortable house in an unfa.shionable part 
of the city. I had no study in those days. But 
as I began to grow rich, in fact,, became what 
is called a millionaire, Mrs. P. became ambi¬ 
tious. Haying been a leader of fashion in our 
plairl circle, she longed for a wider field; liko 
Cleopatra, or some other queen of fa.shion, she 
sighed for other worlds to conquer. Nothing 
would content her but a residence in the Ave¬ 
nue. I mildly inquired whether it were not 
“better to be a king among dogs, than a dog 
among kings?” She “scorned my base in¬ 
sinuations—did I mean to insult my wife?” 
In Vain I protested-that I had no such inten¬ 
tion, had merely put the question hypotheti¬ 
cally ; she went into hysterics. I yielded, and 
we migrated to the charmed region of “ upper 
tendom.” At first our entrance into soHciy 
was opposed ; but w'hen it became wdiispered 
about that our right was based on the solid 
foundation of over a million and a flourishing 
business, we were graciously welcomed to that 
mystic circle, and I was banished to—“my 
study.” 

Now, I know that Mrs. P. must often be 
mortified at my plebeian habits, and that I 
frequently wound her sensitive heart by my 
lamentable ignorance of style ; and I would do 
anything in i‘eason or out of reason to transform 
myself into a stylish man. I have suffered 
agonies of humiliation, contempt, mortifica¬ 
tion, ridicule—I know not what—in the T,\ain 
endeavor to educate myself up to Mrs. P.’s 
standard ; in short, to learn a certain style. I 
might as well have tried to bo an angel. I had 
been making futile efforts to acquire this mys¬ 
terious accomplishment at intervals for years, 
but my last and most notable attempt occurred 
on this wise :— 

Mrs. P. determined to give a" party, which 
was nothing cither new or strange, seeing that 

“Mrs. Peter Parker’s brilliant assemblies” were 
attended by crowds of the hon ton, and were, 
like herself, all the rage. But it was quite a 
novelty to me, as, contrary to her usual custom, 
she announced that it would be necessary for 
me to bo present and assist in receiving the 
guests. 

This by no means agreeable communication 
took me quite by surprise, having been per¬ 
mitted to remain in the f etirement of my study 
on all previous similar occasions. I am not 
sufficiently versed in the etiquette of society to 
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understand the cause of this innovation, but I 
knpw by experience that, as Mrs. P. liad de¬ 
termined on it, it would be useless to argue the 
matter, and so submitted, as usual, to hey.- de¬ 
cision. “It will be expected of you,” said she, 
“as the master of the house ; it is a very silly 
fashion, but since it is the fashion, there is no 
help for it. I have no doubt you will make a 
fool of yourself, but that I must bear ; at any 
rate, I will perform my duty to society at all 
hazards.” Here followed tlie old prophecy 
with regard to my disgracing my family, all of 
which was very disti:es§ing to my feelings, and 
did not tend to restore my equanimity. In¬ 
deed, I may as well confess that, being, a timid 
and diffident man, I was in a state of great per¬ 
turbation as to the possibility of being able to 
deport myself so as to escape exposure and dis¬ 
grace. How shall I act? "What shall I do? 
How can I learn to behave myself? were ques¬ 
tions that I asked myself a hundred times a 
day. . In the midst of my sad perplexity, a 
bright idea suddenly flashed across my be¬ 
nighted mind. There was Ferdinand Al¬ 
phonse Lackwit—that mirror of fashion, that 
modern Chesterfield, the Brummel of the'pre- 
seut age, the model of all that was stylish and 
charming—I would learn of him to be a man 
of fashion. I«was well acquainted with Lack- 
wit, and having had the honor to lend him 
money on several occasions, I concluded that I 
could take the liberty of applying to that truly 
great man for instruction, which could not fail 
to be of immense value to me. I was fairly 
dazzled by the brilliancy of this idea, and could 
not help looking on it as a Heaven-born inspi¬ 
ration, sent to comfort me in my distress. It 
seemed, at once, to put an end to all my trou¬ 
bles. From that moment I was easy; and I 
regarded it as a very fortunate circumstance 
that Lack’wit had so far honored me with 
his patronage as to borrow my money; and, 
never, having returned it, I regarded as an in¬ 
dication that he looked upon me quite as a 
familiar friend. It is impossible* to describe 
this great magnate of society; no pen can do 
justice to his elegant manners, his fascinating 
address, his graceful person, and the splendor 
of his dress. I feel myself perfectly inadequate 
to portray these things in a satisfactory manner, 
and will not, therefore, attemi^tit. Suffice it to 
say, that he is very different in every respect 
from me, his humble copy. He is tall, slen¬ 
der, and graceful; I, short, fat, and awkward; 
he has a profusion of dark, silky locks; ray 
own hair (what little there is of it) is both 
grizzly and bristly; he has a glorious black, 
glossy moustache; I am bare of that oma- 
muiital ai:)pendago ; his hands are as fair and 
delicate as a lady’s, his fingers long and taper¬ 
ing ; while my hands are large and red, and my 
fingers of that form known as stubhy. In all 
other particulars we arc as .unlike as possible. 

The great night at length arrived, and Mrs. 


P. herself, having chosen my dross, presided 
over my toilet with conjugal solicitude. When 
that imi)ortant business was pronounced com¬ 
plete, and I surveyed my manly proi^ortions 
in a large mirror—though by no means a vain 
.man—I must confess that I was much pleased 
with my appearance. As for Mrs. P., she wa^i 
magnificent—astounding! it fairly took my 
breath away as I gazed on her mature charms, 
exposed to an extent which I had ignorantly 
supposed to bo appropriate in the privacy of 
the chamber’only. 

“What are you gaping at now?” she de¬ 
manded, in a sharp tone. “ Get off the wall! 
Do you want to get your coat all over white¬ 
wash ? Stand up straight—there ! It is a inty 
you never can be made to look presentable! 
Kow do try not to make'.a fool of yourself; 
and for mercy’s sake keep yourself out of the 
w'ay!” 

This was very depressing to my feelings, and 
I meekly replied that “I would do my best to 
remain invisible.” 

“ Honsense!” said she. “You will, of course, 
stand by my side and help to receive our guests; 
but you need not make yourself conspicuous. 
I dare say you will not be noticed afterwards; 
you can easily hide away in some' obscure cor¬ 
ner, where you will be out of the way.” 

Tt wa^ with considerable trepidation that .1 
took my stand beside Mrs. P. and prepared to 
do the honors of host, but I soon found this 
duty exceedingly light and easy. I had merely 
to keep bowing and smiling, and muttering a 
few words of welcome; and I believe I may 
say that I acquitted myself quite creditably 
during this ceremony. 

At a fashionably late hour Mr. Lackwit ar¬ 
rived in a most resplendent costuhie, looking 
like a fashionable Adonis. He sauntered up 
to us in his usual nonchalant manner, as if it 
were almost too much trouble to walk at alk 

• “ My dear Mrs. Parker, how are you-ah thith 
evening? Aw am de-li-ted-ah to thee you looking 
tho chawming. Ah (laying his hand on his 
bosom ^nth a graceful gesture), thith ith hap- 
■pineth,” he lisped, with a fashionable drawl, 
which is both inimitable and indescribable. 
This style of speaking is exceedingly admired 
by the ladies ; and it is currently reported that 
Lackwit has broken no less than twenty femi¬ 
nine hearts by this accomplishment alone, to 
say nothing of the scores who have fallen vic¬ 
tims to his countless other fascinations. 

“I am'delighted to see you, Lackwit,” said 
I, “for, to tell you the truth, I am at a loss 
how to behave myself among all these fine 
friends of Mrs. P.’s, and I must depend upon 
you to give me a hint now and then. The fact 
is, old fellow, I am awfully afraid of commit¬ 
ting some infernal blunder, and as it is impos¬ 
sible for ‘‘you to do anything out of the way, I 
shall watcluyou and copy you in all things.” 

I thought that Lackwit looked pleased at this 
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compliment, but I suppose there must have 
been something wong about it, for Mrs. P. gave 
me a private telegraj)hic signal, by a single 
sharp glance of her eye, to the effect that I was 
making a fool of myself. By the way, there is 
something very singular in this telegraphic sys¬ 
tem of Mrs. P.’s. It is perfect, in its way, and 
much more rapid in its operations than the 
magnetic system;, by meoins of it Mrs. P. is 
enabled to converse ^vith me privately in the 
midst of crowds, and I always understand her 
telegrams perfectly. “You are an old fool, 
Parker,” says one dispatch. “Hold your 
tongue, you idiot,” says another; and it has 
this advantage, that no one but myself is in the 
secret; and While she is threatening me with 
future punishment, or admonishing me by a 
glance expressive of fury, she will often be en¬ 
tertaining her friends with the most amiable 
smiles. On this occasion, while I was trem¬ 
bling under her anger, she was smiling sw^eetly 
ori Mr. Lackwit, and assuring him that he 
“ positively must not trouble himself with her 
dear old roughy.” 

Giving me a 'whispered injunction to “get 
into some corner and keep myself out of the 
w’ay,” she now took Lackwit’s arm and swept 
off with majestic grace. I watched them as 
they mingled with the brilliant throng, them¬ 
selves the most conspicuous objects in all that 
fashionable crowd; superior to all others.in 
the perfect stylishness of their deportment and 
tlie splendor of their general appearance; and 
I sighed, as I involuntarily contrasted my poor 
self with the illustrious man before me. In 
my inmost soul I determined that I would yet 
be worthy of my peerless lad 3 ^ I would 
no longer mortify her genteel sensibilities by 
my savage* vulgarity. “This very evening,” 
tliought I, will commence my education. 
With Lack\vit for a model, I cannot fail. I 
wdll watch him, I will study him, I wnll be his 
exact copy, he shall not so much as wink his 
eye’ but I wdll make myself perfect master of 
the motion, in short, I wdll be Lackwnt’s second; 
no matter what the cost may be, I am resolved 
to acquire that certain style which marks the 
man of fashion. ’ * The idea of appearing before 
Mrs. P. in a new character, of exciting her ad¬ 
miration by new graces and charms, now’ took 
complete possession of me, I lost ray usual 
timidity, my old bashfulness’ disappeared, and 
I emerged from ray obscure retreat, and, cross¬ 
ing the room with a boldness which did credit 
to the firmness of my purpose, made my way 
to the neighborhood of my unconscious teacher 
of etiquette. I took good care, how’ever, to 
screen myself from the observation of Mrs. P., 
as I did not care to appear in her j)resenco 
again until I could do so with credit both to 
myself and her; neither did I boldly obtrude 
myself on the notice of my friend Lackwit, but 
modestly kept out of sight, hovering around 
him like a satellite; hiding behind curtains 


and stands of flowers, but always keeping near 
enough to see every gesture, and to hear every 
word of my model. I found it very easy to 
carry out my design without attracting atten¬ 
tion ; for, as my lady had predicted, I had not 
• been noticed during the reception, and, being 
personally unacquainted with most of our 
guests, no one seemed to recognize the husband 
of “our lovely hostess” in the plain, dumpy 
little man, meekly creeiDiiig about in the shadow 
of the resplendent Lackwit. I gladly availed 
myself of this fortunate obscurity to advance 
my w’orthy object. I soon became so intent in 
my study of the graces that I w'as oblivious of 
all but Lackwit; my. eyes, my ears w^ere for 
him alone—my very senses were eiiw^rapt in 
Lackwit. Impossible, as I find it, to describe 
the raanners of my great master, I will yet gi w 
a few short specimens of his conversation, as 
that will give a better idea of his powers of 
fiiscination than could be conveyed by the.most 
elaborate description. Crossing the room with 
ai\ easy, negligent air, he approached Miss 
Spoony Brainless, a fashionable poetess, much * 
devoted toBryon and moonshine, and, assuming 
an attitude of the most unstudied elegance, Im 
first placed his hand over the region of his 
heart (which elegant motion, I have noticed, 
is his invariable habit when he bow^s to a lady), 
then weaving it with a grace peculiarly his own, 
he bowed so low that his glossy hair. seemed to 
touch the fair ringlets of the lady. He next pro¬ 
ceeded in a leisurely manner (for he sa^’s that it 
is very vulgar to. be in a hurry about anything) 
to place himself in a itositlon favorable to the 
display of his charming person, practising atti¬ 
tudes, as though sitting for the study of a 
painter, leaning first on one side, then on the 
other, then stroking his moustache w’ith his 
jewelled finger,’ and, bending over Miss Brain¬ 
less with great apparent devotion, he said, in 
low, musical tones :— 

“Ah, Mith Bwainleth, moth happy to thee 
you; how are you-ah enjoying yourthelf? 
Aw hope ^lo-ah are quite well-ah thith eve¬ 
ning?” 

Miss Brainless was in a perfect flutter of de¬ 
light at this distinguished attention, which she 
knew would arouse the envy of every lady in 
the room. She simpered and. smiled, and was 
very voluble in her reply, but I was too much 
interested in studying my lesson to pay much 
attention to her, all my powers of observation 
w’ere engaged in watching the charms and 
graces of my master of etiquette, while he lis¬ 
tened, or appeared to listen, to his charmer. 
The more I saw of him, the more I was struck 
W’ith his great talents, the more I wondered at 
liis brilliant genius, the more I admired his 
various fascinations. Indeed, I may truly say, 

I W’as lost in admiration, and feeling more than 
ever determined to succeed in my laudable 
ambition,. I redoubled my efforts to learn. I 
fully realized the magnitude of my undertak- 
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ing, and, well knowing that it would task tho 
utmost powers of my intellect, I bent • all my 
©iergies, not only to imitate this remarkable 
man, but even to transfuse a portion of his spirit 
into my own soul. Thus I noted every word 
and. tone, the flash of his eye, and its softer, 
languishing glances. Not a wave of his hand, 
but i even measured its breadth and scope; not 
a crook of his finger, but I marked the. exact 
angle; nothing escaped my attentive eye; and, 
as I began to grow familiar with his graceful 
motions and gestures, I felt that niy eftbrts at 
imitation ^Vould not be in vain •; I should be 
rewarded by success. 

In the midst of my enraptured study I be¬ 
came conscious that Miss Brainless was saying, 
“My dear Mr. Lackwit, what a beautiful, and- 
inspiring sight is this ! So calculated to excite 
the holiest emotions of the heart! I do love 
to behold young and innocent beings, in the 
first blush of life’s fresh morn, thus mingling 
together in social harmony.^’ 

“ Yewry twue; yeth; aw enjoy it amazingly, ’ ’ 
said Lackwit, drawing his handkerchief from 
his poeket with a flourish peculiar to hiuiself, 
and scattering a i^owerful perfume around, as 
if he were oftering incense to a goddess. 

“So affecting,” said Miss Brainless, “to see 
the sterner sex, with all the chivalry of the olden 
time, supporting tho feeble steps of woman in 
the poetical mazes of the dance; sustaining her 
delicate form in the dizzy waltz.” 

“Ah, Mith Bwainleth, to pwotect-ah the 
fair thex, to be the devoted-ah attendant on 
her pleathures,. the tlilave of her capritheth 
ith the-ah glowry of-ah a man of honor,” re- 
replied L., with the most .captivating look of5 
devotion. 

“And do you not,” said Miss B., “on such 
occasions, often sigh to—to—.ah—to”— 

“Oh, yeth, indeed!” interrupted L., “aw 
vewry often thigh. Aw have-ah obtherved-ah 
that ^rs. Peter Parker, that peerleth paragon 
of fashion-ah, who ith all the wage-ah, ‘often 
tliighs.; ajid, ath you-ah vewry justly we-* 
marked, aw vewry fwequently thigh-ah my- 
thelf.” 

“ To think”—said Miss B. 

“ "Why, ath to that-ah,. pway pawdon mo; 
but weally, now, aw don’t know about think- 
ing-ah at a party-ah; aw, would not for the 
world-all differ fwom-ah a lady—thuch a lady 
ath Mith Bwainless (with his hand on his 
heajt); but weally, now, you know-ah aw am 
not thertain that it-ah ith exactly the-ah style 
to think-ah in the company of ladies.” 

^nd, with a most graceful and profound bow, 

■ Mr. Lackwit, with the true benevolence of a 
great man, thinking of the many fair beings 
who might .be languishing for his agreeable 
company, turned away to bestow his attentions 
on a new objecd.. , 

I continued to follow and to study him until 
I felt sure that I was perfect master of . his 


style; but,, thinking that it might be as well to 
liractise my lessons in private before venturing 
on a public display, I ascended to the dressing- 
room; and, first closing tho door, then care¬ 
fully iieering'behind the curtains, lest I should 
have an unwelcome spectator of my i^rivate 
•rehearsal, I proceeded to practise diligently all 
my newly-learned graces. Placing myself be¬ 
fore a largo mirror, I went through mth every 
motion and gesture—the saunter, the bow, the 
wave of the hand; each separate and particu¬ 
lar grace in turn claimed my most serious 
attention. Having practised these .various in¬ 
flections of the person to my entire satisfaction, 
and finding, to my inexpressible delight, that 
my imitations were almost i)erfoct, I next 
ventured to exercise my vocal organs, making 
the most earnest and persevering efforts to copy 
tho delightful and elegant drawl which so pre¬ 
eminently' distinguished the great Lackwit 
above all the lesser lights in the galaxy of fash¬ 
ion. I must confess that, iii this i)articular, 
my efforts were not crowned with that com- 
I)lete success which I could have wdshed; ray 
tongue was too thick, or, at any rate, I could 
not catch the charming lisp, nor^did the fash¬ 
ionable drawl roll quite naturally from my 
plebeian lips. “No matter,” thought I; “it 
were folly for me to think of siicceeding where 
so many have failed—for who can .equal him 
in that respect ?” On the whole I regarded my 
imitation as a grand success. I .was more than 
satisfied—I was delighted. 

And now, burning to display ray new accom- 
l^lishments, impatient to exhibit myself in tlm 
character of a'man of fashion, I retraced my 
steps to the drawing-room. I found that supper 
was. over; but I did n6t regret it. “Wh<) 
would not lose a supper in such a cause?” I 
did not lose sight of prudence in my desire to 
show off my new-found graces, but discreetly 
chose, as my first object on whom to practise 
them, a lady who was in a remote part of the 
♦room. Sauntering up vfith admirable - com¬ 
placency, and making a bow which I consid¬ 
ered truly Lackwitian, I accosted her in a 
slow, measured drawl. The lady, being alone, 
seemed i^leased with my attention; this re¬ 
moved any little remains of ‘bashfulness which 
might still have lingered about me, and I really 
surprised myself by the ease and confidence 
with wliich I at once plunged into smallrtalk, 
and drawled out coramoii-place com]fiiments 
in the Lackwit style. She made room for me^ 
and invited me to be seated beside her, but, re¬ 
membering that my great prototype generally 
chose an.upright position as more favorable to 
the full display of his attractions, and being de- 
terniiued to follow him as faithfully as po.s.sible, 
I gracefully waved a refusal, remarking that I 
preferred to stand. I then began to practise 
attitudes, faithfully adhering to my exeniplar, 
and bringing in every gesture one after another, 
even.going through with tile motion of rubbing 
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my upper lip, as though stroking a moustache, 
all the time lisping and drawling to the full 
extent of my powers. The lady was evidently 
surprised at my overpowering gentility; and I 
was overjoyed at my success. I now began to 
anticipate a great triumph; I was in the high¬ 
est spirits, and my confidence in my powers 
increased to •such an extent that I became im¬ 
patient to exhibit my accomplishments in the 
august presence of Mrs. P. “Now,” thought 
I, “is the moment of '^’ictory! • That peerless 
woman shall no longer blush for her husband. 
How pleased! how astonished she will be!” 
and, filled with the idea of giving pleasure 
where I had so often given pain, I crossed the 
room with a leisurely swagger, and with as 
great an air of ease and indifierence as Lack- 
wit himself could have assumed, ami, making 
my most graceful bow, accosted a lady who 
was seated in full view and hearing of Mrs. P. 
Elourishing ray handkerchief, waving my hand 
about like the aims of a windmill, and, in 
short, going through with, all the . graceful ges¬ 
tures I had learned, I began the usual compli¬ 
ments ill as^e:^act an imitation of my pattern 
as I was capable of. 

“Chawming-ah evening-ah. Miss—umph-ah, 
(I was unacquainted with her name); I—oh ! 
I mean aw am de-ah-lighted-ah to see you-ah. 
I—nmph—aw-ah hope-ah you-ah are well-ah, 
this-ah evening-ah; how-ah have you-ah en¬ 
joy ed-ah our delightful little entertainment-ah 
umx)h-em-ah ?” 

Eor the life of mo I could not get my ahs in 
exactly right. They would not flow in that 
easy stream which characterized Mr. Lackwit’s 
style. As for the lisp—I had given that up in 
despair. 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the lady, giving me a 
stare which I should have considered ill-bred 
had I not observed that it is' much aftected-by . 
people of a certain style. But you see I am 
only an old fogy, and I find that it will not do 
to judge of the fashionable world of the present 
day by those eftete notions which prevailed 
when I was a'boy. Seeing that she continued 
to stare in astonishment, and, siqiposing it pro¬ 
bable that she did not recognize me as h^r host, 
I determined to give her a hint of my identity. 
Taking a long breath for a fresh struggle with 
my ahs, I continued:— 

I assure-ah 3 ’-ou-ah aw am-ah we-ali—that 
is-ah, our-ah lovelj’-ah hostess-ah and-ah I— 
aw are-all highly-ah—that is we-ah feel-ah 
happy-ah to-ah see you-ah. I (or rather) aw 
hope-ah that you-ah enjoy bur pleasant little en¬ 
tertainment-ah—ah I—ah-reall j"-ah—eni-umph- 
ah”— 

.Upon ray word, the lady acted so strangely 
that I became confused, got hopelessly en¬ 
tangled in my ah’s and began to stutter. From 
a.stonishment, her face gradually assumed an 
expression of anger, for which T could see no 
reason in my manner, as I kept bowing and 


smiling with great devotion, and 'waving my 
hand, running my fingers through 1113 ^ stiff 
locks until each particular hair stood alone; in 
fact, my deportment was precisely similar to 
that of the immortal Lackwit. I could see 
nothing in all this to provoke anger; but what 
puzzled me still more was that toward the lasi: 
she seemed trying to sui>press laughter, and 
finally burst into an unmistakable giggle. This 
conduct was, to say the least of it, embarrass¬ 
ing. I did not know what to make of it; 
true, there was no sense in what I was saying, 
but I was aiming at st 3 de, not sense ; besides, 
it could not be i/iai she was laughing at, for, 
during all my close attention to the conversa¬ 
tion of that great man, who was universally 
• admitted to be at the very head of 'the hon-ton, 
who enjoyed the emdable distinction of being 
imitated b 3 ^all the young sprigs of fashion, and 
adored by all the ladies— t say, in all my study 
of this acknowledged- model of depoi'tment, I 
had not heard a single sensible word fall from 
his lips ; and well I knew that sense, like my¬ 
self, had been banished from society to the 
retirement of the stud 3 ^. It was clear to me 
that m 3 ’’ young lady did not' appreciate style ; 
and, remembering the habit of my master of 
roaming from fair to fair, I hastily bid her 
good-evening and turned to seek a more appre¬ 
ciative listener, when, in m 3 ’' confutjion, I nearly 
ran over Mrs. P., -sTho was standing, apparently 
spell-bound with amaaement, gazing at me 
Avith a mingled expression of astonishment, 
apprehension, and rage. I haAm before spoken 
of the poAver of Mrs. P.’s eye—need I say that 
I trembled at her glance ? 

She shook her head at me' and frowned omi¬ 
nously. I AA'ill here interrux^t the course of my 
narrative to state that I look ui‘)on m3' conduct, 
at this i^articular juncture, and under these pe¬ 
culiarly embarrassing circumstances, as a i>roof 
not only of the firmness of my i)urx)Ose, but also 
of great natural courage on m3’ i^art. Though 
greatly confused, I was b3’ no means discou¬ 
raged. comforted myself with the refleotion 
that, as Mrs. P. could not possibly understand 
the motiA^e of my conduct, it Avas quite natural 
that she should be both surprised and dis- 
l)leased, by a boldness for AA'hich she could not 
account, and AA'hich Avas so difterent from m3' 
usual difiident deportment. “ItAvill be very 
different,” thought I, “when she understands 
all, and Avhen she sees me occupying the posi¬ 
tion of an acknowledged leader of the ton, her 
pleasure at my success will ariiiDly comx:)ensate 
for any little mortification which .she may noAV 
feel. Ah, my dear lady! did you but k^OAv 
that your P. aspires to no less tlmn LackAA'itian’ 
elegance, and AA'hat a martyr he is 'this moment 
making of himself in order to become the A’-ery 
facsimile of him’Avhom 3’ou acknowledge to be 
3mur OAAm model of stylish perfection, you 
AA'ould .smile instead of frOAvning on my humble 
1 efforts.” 
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Thus soliloquizing, I turned away, affecting 
not to understand the various signals which 
she was making for me to retire again to my 
former obscurity; I ignored her frowns, and 
•forcing a smile which I was far from feeling, I 
sought another fair objebt on whom to practise 
my study of the graces. But alas! long habits of 
submission and my natural timidity made me 
nervous under the consciousness of Mrs. P.’s 
ga45e (for I felt that her eyes were upon me), 
and T‘ lost that assurance and complacency 
which had given an air of natural ease to my 
manners. In vain I essayed to drawl out the 
usual complimentary speeches, to attitudinize, 
to stroke my invisible moustache; m‘y nervous¬ 
ness- increased; I became more and more con¬ 
fused, stutteredhud, gasped, and finally, while 
making a desiderate effort to recover my equa¬ 
nimity, in the very midst?* of a complimentary 
sentence, I felt myself irresistibly compelled 
to look at Mrs. P., when I encountered such a 
glance of scorn arid fury, that I came to a dead 
stop. The last atom of self-possession deserted 
me, and I felt like rushing from the room in an 
agony of terror. 

At this moment my fair companion asked 
for a glass of water, and I hastened to get it. 
Hurrying to the supper-room, I seized a glass 
of something, I know not what, and as hastily 
returned. Oh, fatal mistake! why did I ever 
return to that room ? Making a last expiring 
effort at politeness, I bowed low in presenting 
the glass, but in my agitation, alas, I bowed 
too low. I lost my balance, and precipitating 
myself into the lady’s lap, and dashing the 
wine ill her face, carried her over with me to 
the floor. In horrible agony' of mind, and 
making the most frantic efforts to rise, I had 
the double misfortune to place my foot on the 
dress of another lady who was hastening to the 
assistance of my companion in misfortune, and 
tore off about ten yards of skirt from the waist. 
My foot became entangled in this (seeming) 
endless length of silk, and, ivhile making crazy 
attempts to release myself from my emba rrass- 
ing situation, I was again thrown sprawling on 
the floor. As a drowning man grasping at 
straws, I grasped at something to break my 
fall, and, unconsciously seizing a lady’s ring¬ 
lets, the whole fabric came off in my hands, 
and I carried her scalp Avith me: Pen cannot 
describe, tongue cannot tell the dire confusion 
which reigned ; the fainting, the screaming, the 
yelling, the hysterical laughter'. How I got 
out I ncA^er knew; but when consciouvsness 
returned, I found myself at a window hid 
behind the curtain debating within myself whe¬ 
ther I should take poison or leap frbm the win¬ 
dow and run away to . California. I think this 
latter conclusion would haA’e prevailed, but I 
saw that the Avindow Avas cfuite. high enough 
for the leap to eripple, tliough not high enough 
to kill; and the idea of being taken up and 
brought back, and haA'ing to bear Mrs. P.’s re- 
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proaches in a disabled condition, struck me 
Avith dismay. Our guests had left, and while 
I was still debating about what Avas best to be 
done, Mrs. P. stood before me. She was out¬ 
wardly calm—aAvfully calm. 

“You fool!” she hissed, in accents of concen¬ 
trated rage; “you driA'elling idiot! you brute! 
It is not enough that you should mortify me 
every day of your life by your vile, low habits, 
not enough that you should play the fool every 
moment of your existence, not enough that you 
should act in such a Avay as to perpetually re¬ 
mind mo of my folly in eA’er marrying such a 
vulgar plebeian; but you must choose this 
night, of all others, to bring disgrace and ruin 
on your family by getting drunk and insulting 
your guests, like a vile brute, beast, as you 
are.” I was speechless—dumb! And had it 
come to this? Was this the end of my Avell- 
meant efforts, my martyr-like devotion? Ac¬ 
cused of getting drunk! Heart-broken and 
dejected I sought my bed. It is needless to 
say that I have given up all idea of acquiring 
a certain style. 


THE GIFT I ASK. 

BY MRS. 8. P. ME3ERVE HAYES. 

The gift I ask is a priceless boon. 

And for it I ’ni wandering through 
The weary maze of a thoughtless world— 

It^s a heart that’s warm and true. 

A soul where purity ever dwells, 

Unsullied-by one base thought— 

A heart that beats with love and*truth, 

Is a prize I long have sought. 

I scorn to ask for the Avealth of earth. 

It would bind my spirit free; 

But the worshipped one of a faithful heart 
Is what I would like to be. 

A soul that is noble, kind, and good, 

Is a gift I AVQuld value more 
Than sparkling gems from the diamond mine, 
Or the pearls of India’s shore. 

Beauty, at best, is a fading flower. 

And for it I Avould not care; 

But when I gaze in the soul-lit eye- 
I would find it beaming there. 

To the heaven-born gift of intellect 
Alone would my spirit bow, 

And ne’er would ask for clustering curls 
To shadow a noble brow. 

With hope and faith for our beacon lights, 
While virtue guides our Avay, 

Secure we’d pass temptations by 
That would lead our hearts astray. 

And each to the other kind and true. 

While earth was our spirits’ haven, 

Would pray that we ne’er might part on earth 
But to meet again in heaven. 


CoMPiiTMENTS of congratulations are alAvays 
kindly taken, and cost one nothing but pen, 
ink, and paper. I consider them as draughts 
upon good breeding, where the exchange is 
alAvays greatly in favor of the drawer.— Ches¬ 
terfield. 
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GODEY^S COURSE OP LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 

[The lessons in drawing tliat we commence 
in this mimber were published in the Book 
several years ago. At that time they gave 
great satisfaction, and were the means of culti¬ 
vating a taste-for everything^ beautiful in art 
among the then rising youth of both sexes in 
our country. During the past two years we 
have received many letters soliciting us to re- 
X>ublish these lessons for the benefit of those 
w'ho, at the date of their former appearance, 
were not old enough to understand them. We 
now cheerfully comply with the request.] 

DBAWiJtG has been generally looked upon as 
an accomx)lishment, not considered as an essen¬ 
tial—as ox'namental rather than indispensable 
in the education of the rising generation. The 
pleasures and advantages of its pursuit have 
been almost solely enjoyed by the rich; while 
they have been, to a certain extent, as a sealed 
book to the great majority of those now desig¬ 
nated emphatically the people. So far from 
looking upon a knowledge of the art of drawing 
as necessary merely to the artist or designer, 
we hold that it should form an essential part of 
general education; that its proi^er place is in 
the daily school; that its principles and prac¬ 
tice should be inculcated in the daily lessons; 
in short, that equally with reading or writing, 
drawing should be deemed one of the branches 
of everyday tuition. We are now fully alive to 
tlie importance, of cultivating what are desig¬ 
nated “habits of taste,” and the appreciation 
of the beautiful in art; and this chiefly—if for 
nothing else—from the practical value deriva¬ 
ble therefrom in the improvement of our arts 
and manufactures. By a thorough understand¬ 
ing of the details- of drawing, an accuracy of 
perception and a facility for marking and re¬ 
taining forms and arrangements are readily 
available. It is, then, of importance to place 
within the reach of all a means by which the 
art in its varied branches may be easily com¬ 
municated. The design of the present article 
is to contribute to this desideratum. We shall 
make our remarks as plain as possible, and as 
concise as the nature of the subject \vill admit 
of; and shall give unsparingly well-digested 
illustrations, believing that in this subject, at 
least, much is to be imparted to the pupil through 
the medium of the eye. It is to be hoped that 
this union of the pen with the pencil wilj be of 
great utility in quickly irhpartiing a knowledge 
of the subjects under discussion. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to our more immediate pitrpose, we 
• shall offer a few remarks elucidatory, of the 
plan or bearing of the, system, by which we- 
mean to be guided in presenting the requisite 
knowledge to the student. 

On the supposition that the pupil at the outset 
is utterly ignorant of the art, we commence our 
instructions by elucidating first principles. 


As all drawings are reducible to certain lines 
and figures, we hold it necessary to enable the 
student to draw these elementary parts with 
the utmost facility; leading him, by a series of 
examples, from the drawing of a simple line 
up to the most complicated sketch or object, 
which may be offered to him ; and then, by an 
advance to the more intricate rules, making 
plain the laws of vision (the foundation of per¬ 
spective), so as to delineate correctly the various 
views in which they may be presented to his 
notice; the aim of the introductory lessons 
being to enable the student thoroughly to un¬ 
derstand the reason why every operation is 
l^erformed as directed, not merely to give him 
a facility for copying any determined object 
without reference to i3rinciples. 

The student may, by dint of practice, acquire 
a facility for tins merely mechanical style of 
imitation -or copying; but, -unless he is well 
grounded in fundamental principles, his opera¬ 
tions will be vague and uncertain. It may be 
considered true that the better we are acquaint¬ 
ed with the first principles Of an art, its basis 
or foundation, so much more intimately con¬ 
versant shall we be with all the intricacies of its 
diversified prantice, and the less easily damped 
by its real or. apparent difficulties. Students 
too frequently expend much time almost en- 
.tirely in vain, from want o^ attention to this 
truth, trite and commonplace as it may be 
deemed. In acquiring the practice of this art, 
they are too eager to pass from the simple rules, 
the importance of which they think lightly of. 
A sure and well-laid foundation vill not only 
give increased security to the building, but will 
enable the workmen to proceed with confidence 
to the jiroper carrying out of the design in its 
entirety; on the contrary, an ill-laid foundation 
only engenders distrust, and may cause total 
failure. We are the more inclined to offer 
these remarks, being, aware'that students at 
the commencement of a course of tuition are 
apt, in their eagerness to be able to “copy” a 
drawing with facility, to overlook the import¬ 
ance o’f the practice which alone enables them 
satisfactorily to do so. It is the wisest course 
of procedure to master the details of an art 
before proceeding to an acquaintance with its 
complicated examples. 

. We would, then, advise students to pay par¬ 
ticular attention to the’ instructions in their 
ENTIRETY which we place before them; if 
they be truly 'anxious to acquire a speedy yet 
accurate knowledge of the art, they will assur¬ 
edly find their account in doing so. Instead of 
vaguely wandering from example to example, 
as would be the case by following the converse 
of our plan, yet copying they know not how or 
why, they will be taught to draw all their con> 
binations from Simple rules and examples, we 
hope as simply stated ; and thus will xiroceed, 
slowly it may be, but all the more surely, from 
I easy to complicated figures, drawing the one as 
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readily as the other, and this because they will 
see all their details, difficult to the uninitiated, 
but to them a combination of simple lines as 
“familiar as household words.*' 


LESSON I. 

OUTLINE SKETCHING. 

Before the apparent forms of objects can be 
delineated, it is absolutely necessary that th'e 
hand shall be able to follow the dictation of the 
efye; that is, the pupil must, by certain practice, 
be capable of forming the lines which constitute 
the outlines and other parts of the objects to be 
drawn; just as, before being able to write or 
copy written language, the hand must be taught 
to- follow with ease and accuracy the forms 
which constitute the letters’; so in drawing, 
the hand must be tutored to draw at once and 
unswervingly the form presented to the eye. 
Thus the handling of a pencil, the practice to 
enable the hand to draw without , hesitation or 
uncertainty, and the accurate rapidity essential 
in an exi^ert draughtsman, may be considei^ed 
as part of the alphabet of the art of free pencil 
sketching. Nothing looks worse in a sketch 
than the evidences of an uncertainty in putting 
in the lines ; just as if the hand wa^ not to be 
trusted, or at least depended upon, in the for¬ 
mation of the parts dictated by the hye. The 
eye may ^ake an accurate perception of the 
object to be drawn, yet its formation may be 
characterized by an indecision and shakiness 
(to use a common but ajot enough expression), 
which, to the initiated, is painfully ai3parent. 
In beginning, then, to acquire a ready facility 
in free Sketching, in which the hand and eye 
are the sole guides, the pupil should consider it 
well-spent time to acquire by long pracftce an 
ease and freedom in handling the pencil, chalk, 
or crayon, with which he makes his essay. 

The first lessons may be performed with a 
piece of pointed chalk on a large blackboard ; 
some of our celebrated artists have not in their 
early days disdained the use of more primitive 
implements, as a piece of burnt stick and a 
whitewashed wall or barn door. The larger 
the surface on which the lessons are drawn, the 
better, consistent, of course, with convenience. 
If a blackboard cannot be obtained, a large 
slate should be used. Until the pupil has ac¬ 
quired a facility for copying simple forms, he 
should not us.e paper and pencil; as, in the 
event of drawing in a line wrong, it is much 
better at once to begin a new attempt, than try 
to improve .the first by rubbing out the faulty 
parts and piecing the lines up. As the puinl 
must necessarily expect to make many blunders 
at first starting, it will save paper if he will use 
a board or slate, from which the erroneous lines 
can be at once taken out, a damp sponge being 
used for this purpose. By this plan any num¬ 
ber of lines may be drawn. 


Having pro'N’idcd themselves with the neces¬ 
sary materials, i)upils may begin by drawing 
simple lines. These must be drawn without 
the assistance of a scale or ruler, by the hand 
alone. The line a. Fig. 1, will be parallel to 

Fig. 1. 

I 

c _1 



the side of the board or slate, and perpendicu¬ 
lar to the ends. Pupils should endeavor to 
make the line as regular as possible, and to run 
in one direction—that is, inclined neither to the 
right nor left. They should’ next draw hori¬ 
zontal lines, as’ &, beginning at' the left' and 
going towards the right hand. In drawing 
lines as a, pupils should begin at the top and 
go towards the bottom ; in a more advaliced 
stage they should try to draw them from either 
end. The oblique lines, d, e, and /, should next 
be drawn. In all these exercises the lines 
should be drawn boldly, in a length at a time, 
hot piece by piece ; the hand should not rest on 
the board or slate while drawing, but should 
be free, so that the line.may be drawn in at one 
sweep, as it were, of the arm or wrist. Irregu¬ 
lar or “waved” lines should next be drawn, 
as at c; this style of line is useful in drawing 
broken lines, as in old ruins, trees, gates, stones, 
etc. etc. Pupils must not content themselves 
with drawing a feio examples of the lines Tve 
have given. They must practise for a long 
time, until they can at onc (3 mth ease draw 
lines in any direction correctly; they ought to 
progress from simple to difficult, not hastily 
overlook the imi)ortauce of mastering simple 
elementary lessons. With a vifew to assist 
them in arranging these, and to afford not only 
examples for practice, but also to prove by a 
gradation of attempts the connection—too apt 
to be overlooked by many—between simple 
lines and complex figures, simi)le parallel lines, 
as a, &, c, Fig. 2, should be drawn ; but not only 
must pupils endeavor to keep each line straight 
from beginning to end,- free from waviness and 
indecision, and also parallel to one another, 
but another object must be kept in view; that 
is, the distance between the lines; hitherto they 
have drawn lines with no reference to this, but 
merely to their position and direction. No me¬ 
chanical aids must be allowed to measure the 
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Fig. 2. 
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distances, this must he ascertained by the. eye 
alone and a readiness in this will he attained 
only hy practice. The eye is like the memory ; 
it must he kept in constant training before it 
will do its work. By inspecting the diagram, it 
will he perceived that the lines marked c c are 
farther apart than those above. All gradations 
of distances should he carefully delineated; and 
if, after the lines are drawn, the eye should de¬ 
tect, or fancy it detects, any error in this re¬ 
spect, let the lines he at once rubbed out, and a 
new trial made; and let this he done again and 
again until the lines appear to he correctly 
drawn, both as regards boldness and correct¬ 
ness and distance apart. • After drawing the 
horizontal lines, the student may then proceed 
to perpendicular lines. It may here he noted, 
to save future explanation, that when we use 
the term perpendicular, we mean it to he that 
applied to a line or lines which run parallel to 
the side of the hoard or slate ; and horizontal, 
those parallel to the ends. Strictly speaking, 
both lines thus drawn are perpendicular to 
others which may he drawn parallel to their 
opposite sides. We, however, suppose the sur¬ 
face on which the pupil is drawing to be in the 
same position as this hook while held open for 
reading; the sides to represent the sides, and 
the ends, the ends of the drawing-hoard or slate. 
Lines are horizontal when parallel with the 
lines of type, and perpendicular when parallel 
with the sides of the page; it is in this sense, 
then, that \t^e shall use the terms horizontal 
and perpendicular. Perpendicular lines, as in 
Pig. 3, may next be drawn close to one another 


Fig.S. 

® k 



at the sides, at a and c, and farther separate at 
b ; they may also be drawn horizontally in the 
same way ; this practice will he useful in more 
advanced stages. As the pupil ’svdll observe, 
the lines thus drawn give the appearance of 


roundness ; it is, in fact, the way hy which en¬ 
gravers obtain this effect: the pupil wdll find it 
useful in fine pencil drawing. 

The drawing of diagonal or oblique lines may 
next he practised, as in Eig. 4. In all these 

Fig. 4. 



examples, the hoard or slate should never he 
moved or reversed; the end forming the top¬ 
most one should always remain so. We are 
aware that some parties have greater facilities 
for drawing lines in one direction than in an¬ 
other; thus, the majority of beginners would 
draw lines sloping from right to left with much 
more ease than in the reverse position. Wo 
have seen cases where, in lessons like the fore¬ 
going, the lines sloping from right to left were 
drawn first, the hoard reversed,’ and lines to 
represent those sloping the reverse way drawn 
in the same direction exactly; the hoard was 
then turned to its original position, w'hen the 
sets of lines appeared sloping ditterent ways, 
while, in reality, they were done both in the 
same manner. This practice is not honest 
either to the teacher or pupil, and should at 
once he discarded. 

Tlje examples now given have had reference 
only to one peculiar position of the lines to he 
drawn ; that is, they have all been horizontal, 
or all perpendicular or oblique; placed in the 
same relative position to one another. We now 
give an example where the line’s go in different 
directions with respect to one another. Thus in 
drawing the lines . 6 a, a/, d c, and c e. Fig. 6, 
Fig. 5. 

.f---- 

e -—-,0 


d it 

care must he taken to have the lines perpen¬ 
dicular to one another; that is, supposing the 
lines a b, c d, to he drawn lirst, the horizontal 
lines.a /, c e, must be drawn so that the points 
or ends/e shall he neither above nor below the 
ends or points a, c—that is, / and e must he 
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exactly opposite a and c. In the present case, 
•no mechanical aid is allowable; the eye is to be 
the only guide. 'Attention should also be paid 
to keeping the exact distance between the lines 
a 6, a/, and c d, and c e. The pupil must not 
imagine that all these modifications of lines are 
worthless ; a little patience and reflection will 
suffice to show him that they are, in truth, part 
of the groundwork, without which he can never 
hope to rear the superstructure of perfect draw¬ 
ing. We now proceed to a little more interest¬ 
ing labor, where simple figures are to be drawn ; 
these, however, being neither more nor less 
than the lines already given variously disposed. 
Draw the lines a c^h c. Fig. 6, meeting in the 
Fig. 6. • 


c 



point c; these form a certain angle; care should 
be taken tor draw the lines as in the copy. Next 
draw the horizontal line a 6, Fig. 7, and.a figure 
Fig. 7. 



is formed which the pupil will at once recognize. 
Draw the horizontal line a 6, Fig. 8; perpen- 

Fi^. 8. 



dicular to it, from the ends a b, draw the lines 
d c, b df taking care that they are of the same 
length as a 6 ; draw the line c d, a square is at 
once formed. As it is an essential feature in 
this form that all the sides are equal, if the 


pupil, after drawing it, perceives any inequality 
therein, he should rub it out and iDrooeed to an¬ 
other attempt. Some little practice should bo 
given to the delineation of squares, angles, etc. 
If a parallelogram or oblong—vulgarly called an 
oblong square—is wished to be drawn, it may 
be done by making two opposite lines shorter 
than the others; the line e denotes the fourth 
outline of an oblong, of which the side is a b. 
If two oblongs be drawn, care being taken to 
have the inner lines the same distance within 
the outer ones all round, by adding a narrow 
line outside these, as in Fig. 9, the representa- 


Fig. 9. 


\ 

_ 






ci\ 


tion of a picture-frame is obtained j the diago¬ 
nal lines at the corners, as at a and b, being put 
in to represent'the joinings at the corners of the 
frame, the “mitre” joints, as they are termed. 

• IFig. 10. ' 



By first drawing the simp>le outlines, as in Fig. 
10, the foundation of a door is obtained by fill¬ 
ing in the extra lines, as in the figure. 


The longer I live, the more I am certain that 
the great thfterence between men—between the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the in¬ 
significant—is energyy invincible determination — 
a purpose once fixed, and then.cZeai/i. or victory! 
That quality will do anything that can be done 
in this world ; and no talents, no circumstances, 
no opportunities, will make.‘a two-legged crea¬ 
ture a man without it.—B uxton. 
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HEARTS AND DIAMONDS. 

BY “ THE SECOND.” 

Talerie Beeayre felt very cross. I men¬ 
tion this because it was something uncommon. 
Generally sli6 was a sweet, loving little crea¬ 
ture, though, like many other spoiled children, 
apt to be capriciously thoughtless. The cause 
of her crossness this evening was very great; 
literally, it was at least six feet high j in society 
it went by the name of Mr. Pendennis Chan- 
ningsiy. The first few weeks of her belledom 
at Carnevon Bay had pleased Valerie very 
much; she had agreed with Jettie Penryddeu 
(who was her friend, and took care of her) 
that “it was fun,’' but latterly she had grown 
tired; and last night, when Adolphus Flutterby 
had spoken so. contemptuously of the young 
lawyer as “only a plough-boy,” she had felt 
quite disgusted. She hardly knew what had 
made her so angry; she was sure she did not 
like Pen Channingsly, and what IVIr. Flutterby 
had said was quite trqe, still it had ruffled her 
temper. Valerie was not like handsome, en¬ 
ergetic Jettie, who could separate the chaff 
from the wheat, and scatter it in a manner at 
ouoe gvaceful and bewildering; she was natu¬ 
rally too dependent and sensitive, and conse¬ 
quently after the gloss of a new iicquaintance 
was worn off, was more frequently bored than 
edified. . 

Pen Channingsly’s quiet, handsonie face had 
at fii^t attracted her, and half inclined her to^ 
make friends with him; but,, not thoroughly'* 
understanding the theory of “still waters,” 
his somewhat cold dignity had chilled hgr, and, 
unworthy as she knew the feeling was, lier 
favorable impression had subsided into some¬ 
thing which was almost dislike. She was 
thinking of him, this evening, as she sat at the 
hotel window, looking out on the bay, and 
frowning very prettily on the strength of her 
irritation. How sweet she was, to be sure, in 
her cool, brilliant organdie, made still brighter 
with knots of scarlet ribbon fluttering at 
throat and waist, flaming like the vdng Of a 
tropical bird in a foam crown of short, flossy 
blonde hair; even the tiny pearl-shell ears ad¬ 
ding flash and sparkle in the scintillations of 
their restless, quivering diamonds. Jettie Pern 
rydden thought so; and, looking up from her 
sketching, smiled. They had been talking of 
Pen Channingsly a few moments before, and 
this had led Valerie’s thoughts into their pre¬ 
sent channel. 

“Vrell, Leri,” said the young lady, “what 
do you think of him ?” . ^ 

Leri started, and then executed a . small ma¬ 
noeuvre. Sleepily hiding her delicate, agate 
gray eyes under their black lashes, she yawned 
prettily, as a proof the subject was not very 
interesting. 

“ Think of him?” she echoed. “I think he's 
very big, Jettie.” 


“Oh, rubbish!” ejaculated Jettie, forcibly 
(she was aiit to be forcible). “You know 
what I mean, his manners?” 

“Oh,” in rather a disdainful tone, “they are 
very—in tact, rather too distingue for a person 
*of that kind.” 

The look in Jettie’s eyes was rather quizzi¬ 
cal. She was a straight-forward sort of girl, 
possessed of the peculiar gift of expressing an 
unfavorable opinion under a veil ot fun, which 
made it amusing. 

“That sort of people!” she exclaimed. “Are 
you an American, my dear, or the descendant 
of a three-tailed bashaw, or is it possible you 
are only a very charming little goose ? I had 
the temerity to imagine myself living in a re¬ 
publican age, but, as I find I am mistaken, I 
am happy to say I am not ashamed of my 
forefathers. I believe one of ray grandmothers 
was washerwoman to a nobleman’s vAfe; in 
my opinion an infinitely more exciting position 
than that held by the lady herself. Imagine 
the fun on scrubbing days!” 

Valerie laughed in spite.of herself. ^ ‘ J ettie, 
she said, “you always take a fancy to such 
odd people.” 

Jettie pushed aside her drawing impatiently, 
and came to the window'. “Is. Pen Chan¬ 
ningsly an ‘ odd’ person?” she asked. “ I wish 
you would define the term.” 

“.Not like anybo.dy else. Besicles”—and 
Leri looked rather asiiamed of herself—“don’t 
you know what he was?” 

“ I know w’hat he is, and that is quite enough 
for me. But if you mean what he has risen 
from, I can only say I am. very sorry for you.” 

Leri looked amazed. Aristocracy w'as a’ cu¬ 
rious hereditary failing of hiers. “Do you 
think every one is alike, then?” she queried, 
naively. 

“Alike. No. I think there is a slight dif¬ 
ference between Mr. Channingsly and Adol¬ 
phus Flutterby—but it happens to be a differ¬ 
ence of brains. But apart from that, tell me 
what you mean by ‘ not like anybody else!’ ” 
Valerie’s pearly skin took an additional 
shade of pink. “ .1 don’t exactly know’. ” 

. Miss Penrydden interrupted her rather 
sharply. “It occurs to me I do,” she said, 
coolly. “ The matter of brains, to some persons, 
might be a distinction without a difteil3nce ; this 
cannot be, it is a self-evident fact to me, at least. 
It is rather curious your fascinations have 
availed nothing in this case, still I am sur¬ 
prised to see you so piqued about it.” It was 
too bad of Jettie, but, not being quite perfect, 
she had lost patience, and felt a trifle spiteful. 

The pink deepened to carmine. “ Piqued !” 
indignantly. “If you think I dislike Mr. 
Channingsly because”— 

“Precisely,” w’as the provoking interposi¬ 
tion. “And added to that, I think you are a 
little afraid of him.” 

Valerie was annoyed beyond bearing. To 
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think Jettie,. of all peoi^le, should tell her 
openly .of a weakness she had never acknow¬ 
ledged even to herself. Like many other peo¬ 
ple, she had a strong objection to looking 
unpleasant personal truths in the face, so she 
got angry, and did something very foolish. 
“I am not afraid of Pen Chaimingsly,” she 
said, ‘‘and I will bet you a diamond ring that 
if I choose, to take the trouble, he will propose 
to me before hedeaves Carnevon.” Very wrong, 
azid foolish, was it not? still I have nothing to 
do with that, I am only telling a story. 

“i¥a cJierej” was the reply she gained, “I 
will bet you two diamond rings, that if you 
meddle with edge tools you will , cut your fin¬ 
gers, and lose not only your diamonds but 
your heart also.’* 

She shook her pretty blonde head till her 
ear-rfngs flashed like sparks of light, ‘‘My 
heart is quite safe,” she said. “I will prove 
that to you before ^ month is passed.” 

“I rather question it. I have warned you, 
though. If you hurt yourself, you must give 
your diamond to Pen. Channingsly. I don’t 
want it‘.. Au revoir for the present; I am going 
to practise,” and, nodding gayly. Miss Penryd- 
den ran down stairs to the grand piano. 

She was accustomed to brisk skirmishing 
with every one, that was her peculiarity, and 
Valerie always came in for her share, so she 
forgot about the foolish bet before she had fin¬ 
ished her fantasias. Then, stepping on to the 
piazza; she ran against ' the redoubtable Pen 
himself, smoking quietly. She was quite 
startled; she had thought him absent on a 
boating excursion, which her friend and her¬ 
self had declined joining on account of fatigue. 
“ I wonder if he heard us,” she thought. “ He 
must, have heard, if he has been sitting long, 
and he looks as if he had been camping here 
for a week.” Bu,t a glance at his calm face re¬ 
assured her, and when, in the evening, the 
party returning, Leri came down looking, like 
a blonde fairy in gauzy . white muslin, and 
sprays of tremulous syriuga bells, the gentle¬ 
man greeted her with so self-possessed an air 
as to make Jettie feel she had nothing to fear. 
‘'‘Thank goodness,’.’ so she said inwardly. 

It so happened, however, that she was mis¬ 
taken. Mr. Pendennis Channingsly was ha¬ 
bitually self-possessed, and the total upsetting 
of a very pleasant dream, painful thought it 
might be, did not rob him of his nonchalance. 
Detained unexpectedly by business, he had re¬ 
turned to the hotel too late to join the excur¬ 
sionists, and, solacing himself with book and 
cigar, he had been surprised by the sound of a 
very sweet voice proceediilg from an open win¬ 
dow above him. This voice, happening to be 
one which always sounded uncommonly sweet 
in his ears, he stood his ground, and in so doing 
gained a foreknowledge of tlie fate in store for 
him. “Thank you, rna petite^'^ he said, as the 
thing unfolded itself, “but I am fond of the game 


of chess, and experience has taught me that an 
excellent thing in its way is—checkmate.” In 
spite of his large heartedness, the man was 
but human, and wounds of pride are more dif¬ 
ficult to heal than wounds of the heart. (Apro- 
IDOS of this. Are there such things as hearts 
in these days ?) 

'When they met in the evening, Leri found 
great cause for astonishment. Cairn, unim- 
pressible. Pen fell into her train as naturally, 
to use Jettie’s words, “as if he had been Apollo 
No. 1 all summer.” At first she felt hardly at 
ease (probably the effect of a guilty conscience); 
she had not looked upon her bet seriously, and 
only thought of it to feel ashamed of her want 
of delicacy. She knew Jettie would forget it, 
if it was not mentioned again, so, as a proof of 
penitence, tender-hearted little Valerie tried 
her best to meet Mr. Channingsly’s advances 
with a gracefulness which should atone for 
past misdemeanors. But, alas for tips world 
of cross purposes, to watching Pen every merry 
jest, every pretty action, was only “confirma¬ 
tion strong as proofs of holy writ.” Poor Val¬ 
erie’s thoughtless words had led her into a 
tangle of circumstances from which she would 
find It difficult to extricate herself. . 

The summer days flew by on golden wings, 
laden with pleasure and excitement. Caj’ne- 
von Hotel filled and emi^tied, refilled and lost 
its guests again;'but, of the original party, 
still a few remained. Of the few, Jettie Pen- 
rydden, Valerie, and Pendennis Channingsly 
occupied their old places. Valerie’s bet had 
sunk into Oblivion, as also had her dislike to 
its object. Her awe of him was overcome by 
his constant gentle attentions, she grew to look 
ui) to him as a sort bf instinct. What he 
thought, it w'ould be difficult to say; I fancy 
his emotions towards her were of a very 
mixed order. “ People” generally said he was 
in love. Elderly matrons and virgins on the 
wane,' having no flirtations of their own to at¬ 
tend to, took great interest in this one, and dis¬ 
cussed it Iffierally. Miss Waterfall and Made¬ 
moiselle Chignon agreed that “it. w'as very 
strange; she had been carrying it on all summer, 
and had brought it no farther than quotations 
yet. ” And then they appealed to Mrs. Shoddy, 
who shook her head, whi(;h doubtless meant a 
great deal. Handsome Pen himself w^alked 
through the debate stately and taciturn, head 
as erect as ever, and said nothing. (Apropos 
of this, also, and again. Would it not be better 
for the world generally, if some members of 
society made the same number of remarks ?) 
Jettie Penrydden watched matters quietly, 
which showed her approval of the state of af¬ 
fairs. She looked upon her little, friend pretty 
much as one would regard a pet bird or a 
sweet-tempered baby; protecting and strength-- 
ening her, scolding her energetically if she was 
naughty, praising and caressing her if she was 
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good. Having an exalted opinion of Pen, she ’ 
allowed him what is called (if I may he per¬ 
mitted to resort to slang) “full swing,” which 
liberty, in a certain self-possessed style, he 
took as if it was his right. Puled by his air of 
strength^ Leri* half felt as though she belonged 
to him, and accordingly let him read more of 
her really honest, susceptible heart, than she 
would have done if she had understood all 
things. 

Watehing her day by day, clear-sighted as 
he was Pen felt puzzled. It would have been 
a difficult matter to abstain from admiring her 
delicate beauty, even had there been no other 
attraction, but that was not all. Like most 
proud, strengthful people, he was drawn to¬ 
wards her by her pretty, almost child-like 
timidity of manner. Jettie he admired as a 
splendid specimen of quick-witted, somewhat 
sarcastic girlhood. Valerie stirred his inner¬ 
most heart with her shy, sweet eye, and soft 
little clinging hands. 

“It cannot be acting,” he said, pacing his 
room one evening. “But how can I hope that 
it is truth?” and then came ringing in his ears 
the words he had heard, “.My heart is quite 
safe; I will 'prove that to you before <a month is 
passed;” and the thought that this timid sweet¬ 
ness came only at the* sound of his voice, made 
it, in his prejudiced eyes, not a cause of plea¬ 
sure, but a fresh proof of falsehood; and he 
went down stairs to meet her with a hardened 
heart. He found her in the deserted parlor^ 
standing on a footstool laughing and chirriq^- 
ing to a macaw which swung in a gilded cage 
above the vine-clad window. Her loose sleeve 
had fallen back, and her bare, dimpled arm 
gleamed whitely in the embowering green, as 
she held up one pretty htind that the bird might 
peck at the ring on her finger. As he entered, 
Jettie, promenading outside with one of her 
“special objects/* called to her, as she passed, 
with what seemed to Pen warning significance. 

“Take care, Leri, or you will lose your dia¬ 
mond !” 

“No, I sha’n’t!*’ flashed back Leri, care¬ 
lessly. “ My diamond is as safe as my heart.” 

“Proof upon proof,*’ thought misguided Pen, 
as he advanced, feeling very stern, but smiling 
as pleasantly as if he did not wish to annihilate 
everything fhat wore muslin and yellow hair. 
“ Jij your heart safe, Miss Valerie?” he asked, 
gayly. ^ 

She jumped down from her perch, blushing 
till she rivalled the carnations at her belt. “ I 
think it must be,” she laughed ; “for, at least, 
you startled me sufficiently to show no one holds 
it in possession but myself.” 

“It is not in any danger then. But, Miss 
Valerie, will you believe me, if I tell you that 
this theory of heart-beating is a poetic fiction 
to me ? Mine never troubles me in the slightest 
degree.” 

“Perhaps you have got no heart, or, perhaps 


you are very strong minded. Jettie says” (Jet- 
tic was Valerie’s oracle, consulted and quoted 
on all occasions) “it is nervousness, and I dare 
say it is.” 

“ That may possibly be. But is it people or 
things which «aftect you ?” 

Leri shook her .head, laughing, but with a 
brighter bloom on her creamy cheeks never¬ 
theless. “That is not a fair question,” making 
a inetty little moue. “Besides, it is you who 
should understand hearts;. I never studied 
anatomy.” 

Pen,, leaning against the window, looked 
down at her with a quickened purpose in his 
mind. “I may as well end it now,” he thought, 
bitterly. “Ah, me! what a pity these golden 
apples are hollow at the core.” “Miss Valerie,” 
he said, aloud, “if yOu will come with me to 
the beach, I will tell you something about 
hearts which I think you have never learned 
before.” 

She glanced up at him, and then her eyes 
drooped. Her hat lay on the table befeide them; 
he took it up, and giving it to her, they passed 
out of the hotel together. He did not si>eak, it 
needed all his strength to preserve his self-con¬ 
trol. Never, until this moment, when he must 
shut her out of his heart forever, had he known 
how dear, how very dear she had become to 
him. To Leri, it seemed as though he was 
silent for an hour, but at last the words came, 
slow and stern. “You say I . should know 
more of hearts than yourself. Perhaps I do; 
nevertheless, it was from your lips I learned 
how lightly women value them.” 

“What did he mean?” the sweet eyes were 
full of grieved surprise. Poor Leri 1 she did 
not understand it, but she knew it was not the 
realization of the bright dreams which had. 
made her so happy. 

“ I heard your wager with Miss Penrydden, 
on the day of the Island picnic,” he went on. 
“ And I have helped you to play at cross pur- 
I)oses. I had not asked you' for bread. Miss 
Valerie, but perhaps you saw I wanted it, and, 
forestalling the asking, gave me stones. I dare 
say I am very presumptuous; the heart of a 
man who is ‘ only a clod* can hardly be worth 
more; yet I had dared to hope you might rate 
it higher than a diamond—a paltry jewel, to 
wear upon your hand, to boast of as an orna¬ 
ment.” 

She did not speak or move-. Had the day 
darkened ? The soft moan of the waves seemed 
changed to hoarse thunderings. Her face 
flushed and paled, one moment crimson, the 
next, dead white. She had learned to love him 
so; she had placed so much trust in him ; slie 
had tried, with pure girlish impulse, to bo 
worthy of the love he had seemed to give, to 
make up for her past injustice to him, and this 
—this was the ending. Her eyes were dry and 
burning, but the hot tears rose in her throat, 
chokingly. Ah I if Pen could only have read. 
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the depths of the little, half-broken heart then, 
I think he would have been merciful. Irre¬ 
pressible Jettie, in her friend’s place, would 
have skirmished magnificently, and dashed 
aside the cloud in ten minutes ; but Valerie 
would sooner have died. No ! he had misun¬ 
derstood her; he thought her heartless and de¬ 
ceitful ; she could only shrink and hide ^her 
wound silently; he did not believe her; that^ 
was too great a grief to struggle against. Pen 
looked at her astonished. It was scarcely 
shame that was on her face; what was it ? He 
was struck with a strange feeling, half pity for 
her, half regret for his bitterness. Could she 
possibly love him after all ? Could it only have 
been an impulse of thoughtless pique ? How 
pale she was, poor child; for she was little 
more ; he had been too harsh. ^ 

“The dew is falling, ’ ’ he said kindly. ‘ ‘ Had 
we not better return ?“ 

She took his proffered arm without a word, 
walking by his side as if she were dreaming. 

Once at the hotel, and i^arted from her com¬ 
panion, Leri had but one more object in view— 
that was, to reach her room unaccompanied. 
Jettie was absent, riding with Apollo No. 10. 
Breaking away from the “dear five hundred,” 
she ran up stairs to her chamber and locked 
herself in. She did not cry when she found 
herself alone—her. heart was far too sore for 
that—she only sat by the open window, resting 
her hot cheek upon her arm, and thinking 
wearily. In spite of her efforts, her thoughts 
would pass in review over the last three months. 
Everything came back—every tender word she 
had clung to as a proof of the precious hope 
that she was loved. Ah, they had meant so 
much a- week' ago, they meant so little now. 
How kind he had been ; how chivalrously gen¬ 
tle ; how she had watched for him when he had 
been absent, wondering if he might not possibly 
be thinking of hei*; how her pulse had quick¬ 
ened at the sound of his dear voice, at the very 
ring of liis foot upon the pavement. How well 
she remembered the night when he had twisted 
the spray of japanicas in her curls, and whis¬ 
pered— 

“ All for the love of the little mermaiden, 

And the gleam of her golden hair.” 

Even now, the thought of his magnetic eyes 
and . light touching fingers made her raise her 
head with a swifter heart beat; it was only for 
a breatliing space, though—the next moment 
she dropped her face again with a tearless sob. 
“It was not true,” she said, shivering with 
keen pain ; “he never loved me. Oh, he never 
loved me 1” 

The night came on; still she kept her place. 
It seemed, at last, as if she had lost all con¬ 
trol over herself; her limbs trembled, her face 
seemed blazing, her head ached with the tumult 
of strange thoughts with which it thronged. 
She had a vague idea she was waiting for jet¬ 


tie ; but when she heard her go to her room to 
retite for the night, she made no effort to call 
her. After that, lulled by the low plash of the 
water, she fell into a Jieavy slumber. 

The next morning Miss Penrydden rose early, 
she had heard that Pen Ohanningsly was going 
to leave Carnevon, and this, coui)led with the 
fact that he had promenaded with Valerie in 
the evening, roused her curiosity to an alarm¬ 
ing extent. 

“I thought something was the matter when 
she shut herself up so quietly, the shy little 
thing;” soliloquized the young lady, putting 
the finishing touch to a very fine chignon. “ I 
know just exactly how she will look, bless her! 
I wish I Avas a man, that I might fall in love 
Avith her myself; but, on the whole, I belieA^e 
I would rather be Jettie Penrydden consider¬ 
ing Apollo No. 1.” 

Eive minutes more and she was standing at 
Valerie’s door, knocking vigorously. At first 
there Avas no answer, then she heard some one 
Avalk unsteadily across the room, the door Avas 
unlocked, and Leri, with crushed dress and 
dew-damped hair, gazed blankly on her face for 
a moment, and then slipped quietly on to the 
carpet. 

Jet tie’s fright did not rob her of her presence 
of mind; she .raised the limp little figure from 
the carpet, laid it on the bed, and rushed doAvn 
stairs for assistance. The first person she met 
Avas Pendennis Ohanningsly; she stopped him 
in an instant. “Leri was very .sick, Avouldn’t 
lie go for the doctor, or send some one else?’’ 

He Avould go himself “that instant,” and, 
hardly waiting to ask what Avas the matter, he 
Avent on his errand. 

Returning Avith a medical man, he was be¬ 
sieged by the “ dear fiA^e hundred. ” Little Miss 
Belayre Avas not only admired by the gentle¬ 
men, but was also adored by the ladies; by 
some l^Qiiestly, by others, on tlie principle of 
borrowed radiance. 

“What was the matter? Do tell us, Mr. 
Ohanningsly. We do so hope.it is nothing dan¬ 
gerous. Give our love to her, and tell her Ave 
are sorry,” said one gushing da^msel, with some- 
Avhat erratic ideas on the subject of delirium. 

The doctor made an effort, and, extricating 
himself, went up stairs, leaving the unfortu¬ 
nate Pen struggling in a sea of muslin, trying 
to answer ten questions in a breath, .and pre¬ 
vent ten ladies from leaving the hotel in terri¬ 
ble fear of cholera, fever, etc. 

Jettie Penrydden Avas sitting by her friend’s 
bedside holding her slender, feverish hand, and 
looking very anxious. “ She caught cold,” she 
said, in answer to the doctor’s look of inquiry. 
“She fell asleep by the open AvindoAv, and must 
have been there all night.” 

The doctor nodded. “That’s it,” he said. 
“And enough to kill her, too. Bad affairs, 
these Avatering-places, for a delicate organiza- 
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tion. Excitement upon excitement.—weeks of 
it, and a surfeit of cold to finisli olf with. Poor 
little doll.’* 

“Is it dangerous?” asked Jettie, tremulously. 

“■Well, I hope not. Serious, though. What 
is she saying ?” * 

She was moving uneasily and talking. • Jet- 
tie bent over her. “ What is it, darling?” 

The soft eyes opened wide. “O Penl” she 
ideaded, “please believe me; I loved you al¬ 
ways.” 

“Humph!” grunted the doctor, significantly. 
“ The best thing you can do is to keep her mind 
easy. I have seen this sort of thing before.” 

For three weeks, following, Carnevon Hotel 
languisTied. Down stairs the gentlemen grew 
pale with anxiety, the ladies with vexation. 
Apollos.Nos. 10 and 12 ceased thirsting for the 
blood of Apollo No. 1, and became friendly 
from excess of sympathy and lack of opposi¬ 
tion. Up stairs, Jettie nursed and petted her 
patient as na other person in the world could 
have done; during her hours of delirium she 
constituted herself sole attendant. In her first 
day of watching she had learned a secret which 
she determined should be kept sacred. 

“ Poor little girl,” she said, kissing the pale, 
childish face. “ If I don’t make it right, I shall 
fully expect to be vanquished in my next battle 
royal with the mythological hero.” 

The day a length came when Miss Jettie 
announced her intention of appearing in the 
parlor with her pretty convalescent. The gen¬ 
tlemen rejoiced openly, whereupon the ladies 
pouted in secret. Apollo No, 1 became an ob¬ 
ject of universal and deadly hatred, because he 
wasr the first to receive the news in a small 
pink note, upon the strength of which he as¬ 
sumed airs of triumph. Pale little Leri allowed 
her friend to arrauge her toilet as unresistingly 
as a quiet child might have done, trying to 
look strong aiid happy, and failing signally. 
The consummation of Jettie’s efforts was a 
costume delicate and lacy, giving one an im¬ 
pression of a fragile white blossom, fair and 
drooping. 

It was rather a trial to Valerie the confusion 
of congratulations, and, before it was settled, 
she almost repented braving it, and felt half 
inclined to make an undignified exit. Wishing 
heartily that it was over, she amused herself 
with watching Jettie, who was manoeuvring 
among her adoring battalions with the tact of 
a professed strategist. “How beautiful and 
brilliant she is,” soliloquized Leri; “I wish I 
was like her.” 

“Rather high-headed, but a splendid fellow, 
nevertheless,” broke in a voice behind her. 
“Not seen him since his return. Why, here 
becomes. Talk of the, etc.” 

She looked np to see who “he” was. Some 
oneway entering the. room; a glance, and she 
sank back in her chair with an excited heart- 


fluttering, and the somebody, who happened to 
be Pendennis’Channing'sly, made his way to 
her side as calmly as if they had not been 
parted for an hour. She hardly knew what to 
say; she could only flush and tremble, and an¬ 
swer his grave greetings with confused shy¬ 
ness. He took a seat beside her quietly, with 
an air of ease which amazed her—by no word 
#or glanoe giving a .sign that he remembered 
their last interview. His manner was pleasant 
and kind, but Leri could not overcome her em¬ 
barrassment, and, before half an hour passed, . 
she worked herself into a perfect fever of ex¬ 
citement. 

After a while came Jettie, sparkling and 
smiling; and how do you suppose ^he answered 
her friend’s appealing look ? “ Leri,” she said, 
gayly, “have you forgotten you owe some¬ 
thing to Mr. Channirigsly? I think you had 
better hand him the stakes while you have the 
opportunity,” and, passing on, seated herself 
at the piano, filling the room with a young 
tornado of brilliant music. 

Leri colored hotly; she did not understand 
the seeming unkindness ; it appeared that her 
companion did, though. 

“I think I won the stake fairly,” he whis¬ 
pered, bending over her chair; “ won’t you give 
it to me, Leri ?” There was no sarcasm in the 
tender voice now. 

“It is your right,” she said, half-chokingly. 

“There were two prizes to be gained,” he 
went on, softly. “Valerie, I wonder if I may 
choose between them ?” 

She caught her breath quickly, the. room 
fairly whirled; it was almost empty now, the 
only remaining occupants being quick-witted 
Jettie, and a single musieal adorer; a grand 
crash of the keys, and they too passed out. 
Leri’s fac$ drooped on to the arm of her chair, 
but Pen, bending over her, raised it with quiet 
strength. 

“If you give me my choice,” he said, “do 
you know what I shall ask for? Not the dia¬ 
mond—for I hope I have won the heart. Dar¬ 
ling, I Avant ‘ the little mermaiden.’ ” 

"What could she say ? She said what was the 
easiest; she said—nothing. She laid her soft 
cheek on his breast, clinging to him with her 
tender hands. Pen stooped and kissed her, 
the best, indeed I should fancy, the only thing 
to be done under the circumstances. 

Meeting them, later in the evening, Jettie, 

. to Leri’s great astonishment, took mi-ftters very 
coolly. “I know all about it, my dear,” she 
said, oracularly, after she had repeated Pen’s 
pa;rt of the performance; “ I thought you would 
lose your diamond.” 

“But I got the heart,” said Leri, shyly; 
“ and that was better/’ 

“Well,” agreed, Jettie, “I believe it was.” 

And so do I, reader. At any rate, hearts 
proved the winning card in this game, at least. 
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LIFE IjST bed. 

"We all know that sleep is as necessary as 
food to the support of aninaal life. . Our vital 
machinery would soon wear out without it, and 
if it were not for the intervals of healthful in¬ 
sensibility that sleep affords to .the brain, we 
should all go mad with too touch thinldug. 
Even plants sleep, and the cold lymph that 
flows through their venous systems would cease 
to circulate if the active principles, of their ex¬ 
istence were not recruited by repose. Children- 
are believed to grow faster during their slumber 
than when awake; and, although some very 
smart modern philosophers have advanced the 
theory that it is pbssible. for man to live and 
enjoy life without sleep, the doctrine, like the 
equally absurd dogma that it is possible to live 
without sustenance, is so manifestly absurd 
that common sense laughs it to scorn. But bed 
is not for sleep solely. We liffdown to slumber, 
but we pass many an hour in bed calculating, 
planning, hoping, imagining. The course of 
our lives is shaped, to some extent, as we lie 
between the sheets and blankets. Of the still 
night 'and early morning ,are born mighty 
schemes that are carried out in the stirring 
day. The mind awakes from a profound and 
dreamless slumber with all its faculties invigo¬ 
rated and emboldened. Difficulties that ap¬ 
palled us when fatigued and overworn lose hajf 
their terrors in the presence of an intellect 
strengthened by perfect rest. Sleep is to the 
brain what prostration on the bosom of their 
mother eai'th was to the Titans ; we .arise from 
it ^ ‘ giants refreshed. ’ ’ Perhaps the myth which 
represents the “flooring” of those rebellious 
demi-gods as having such a genial eftect on 
their muscular powers, was intended to typify 
tlie uses of “tired Nature’s sweet Restorer.” 
There are both strength and wisdom in the 
pillow, else why should the propriety of con¬ 
sulting it have grown into a proverb ?. 


THE YOUNG WIFE. 

The marriage of middle age is companion¬ 
ship ; the second marriage is maturity, perhaps 
the reparation of a mistake, perhaps the pallid 
transcript of a burial joy; but the marriage of 
the loving young is by the direct blessing of 
God, and is only the realization of the complete 
ideal of a lovely human life. Let those who 
have found that pearl hold it fast and keep it 
safe. Within,the doors where love dwells no 
evil thing should enter; and the loving, bride 
who should be the happy wife must specially 
guard against her own impatience and despair 
when the lover is merging into the husband, 
the flatterer into the friend. The last state 
may- sometimes be better than the first. 

—Above all things, always speak the truth ; 
your word must be your bond tlirough life, 
Haliburton. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SUMMER-TIME. 

BY PEARL RIVERS. 

The spirit of the summer-time 
Came back to-earth to-day, 

And marked each spot with sunbeams 
Where her buried flowers lay. 

She caught the breeze tliat Winter sent 
With messages of death 
To all green leaves the Autumn spared, 
And warmed it with her breath. 

She called the little birds again ; 

Her voice was very faint. 

And very low; and her soft tones 
Had something of complaint: 

But forth they came—the little birds! 

From sheltered nook and dell; 

Where they had sought to hide themselves 
'From Winter’s cruel spell. 

One sang to me from yon bare tree, 

My king of all the birds. 

The little redbreast, and I set 
The pretty tune to words— 

To sing through all the dreary days 
That coldly lie between 
December and the happy time 
When leaves again are green. 

For I have need to learn these songs; 

My heart is sometimes sad. 

And what His minstrels teach to me 
Can sometimes make it glad. 

And then the phantom summer-time 
Walked softly by the stream;' 

It spoke some pleasant words to her 
Out loud amid its dream. 

She spread her fragrant, soothing'hands 
Upon my flo\ver-bed. 

And many little plants rose up 
That I had thought were dead. 

She touched my rose-bush near the gate, 
And whispered, “ Dream of me— 

Old Winter is a cruel king 
To banish me from thee.” 

I thought the thorny bush had grown 
Too aged far to hear 
Her whispered words—too blind to see 
That she was standing near. 

I thought its heart had grown too cold 
Amid its winter’s strife— 

Too hard to ever feel again 
A flush of rosy life— 

That seeming blind, ,and deaf, and dumb, 
So would it be to her; 

And not her fondest, warmest touch 
Its sluggish blood could stir. 

It was not so, for trembling 
In every limb with bliss,* 

It put two little red lips out 
To feel her balmy kiss. ^ 

She kissed them oft—the little buds I 
And ere the robber bee 
Could steal away her fragrant breath, 

I gathered them for thee. 

Nay ! one for thee, and one for me. 

That both, though distance parts. 

Some token of this gracious day 
May wear upon our hearts. 
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NOTHING BUT FRIENDSHIP. 

BY’ LULIE. 

“Pljease, auntie, are you awake? Mamina 
sent me to you ; lier head aches, and the baby 
is crying so—and, O auntie, Bridget is awful 
cross ’cause the fire won’t burn.” 

“Then, ray little Birdie,” said a sweet, soft 
voice, “ it is time for auntie to get up. There, 
darling, let me tuck you in, and don’t stir .till I 
come to dress you,” and permitting the chilled 
little w'hite-robed figure to nestle one moment 
in her warm embrace, and kissing again and 
again the sweet fresh lips, cheek, and brow, 
Olive Strong arose, dressed hastily, and de¬ 
scended the stairs. 

‘^Is that you, Olive?” asked a faint.voice 
from one of the chambers. Olive entered. Oh, 
my head is splitting, and the baby is so cross ; 
just take him to Bridget,” and the frail, fever¬ 
ish young mother turned her head on the pillow 
and closed her eyes wearily, as the little one 
was lifted from her side and taken in the strong, 
firm hold which babies • so well know how to 
appreciate. 

“ There, now, he will be good with auntie, he 
will. Auntie’s pet,” she murmured, as the dear 
little chubby hands moved complacently from 
her face to rest on the soft, warm neck. “He 
knows auntie has him,” she continued, as the 
little one’s dark eyes, still lustrous with the 
large tear-drops, sought hers. “And so you 
need not get up, mother. We will see to break¬ 
fast.” . - 

“ O ma’am,” said Bridget, meeting her in the 
hall, “what’s to be done about breakfast? That 
last batch of bread *s spoilt ihtirely, an’ sme it 
wasn’t my fault, neither.” 

“ Well, never mind, Bridget; bring baby’s 
cradle into the kitchen, and I will make spme 
biscuit, while you may fry some of that fish 
that came in yesterday.” 

“Glad to see breakfast at last,” said Mr. 
Strong, as he drew in his chair at table. “ What 
a fuss that girl does make in the morning about 
nothing.. Halloa! what’s that?” as a sudden 
fall, succeeded by a sharp cry, told of a mis¬ 
step taken by some little body somewhere. 

“ Oh, it’s Birdie, John,” cried his sister. “I 
forgot that I promised to go up and dress her 
and, lifting the still crying child who was more 
frightened than hurt by her summary mode of 
descent, she wrapped a shawl around the little 
trembling figure, and ensconced her in a high 
chair by her father’s side, when the interrupted 
meal was resumed in comfort. 

After her' brother had left for his office, the 
two’ elder children had to be got ready for 
school, which, this morning, promised to be 
rather a tiresome piece of business, as with a 
crying baby in her arms, Harry’s geography 
and slate had to be looked for; and Ellie had 
discovered her hood to be minus a tie, and her 
mits “nowhere.” Persevering patience, how¬ 


ever, soon overcame these difficulties, and with 
a sweet kiss each from auntie still fresh upon 
their healthy cheeks, the clear sparkling snow 
was soon heard crunching beneath their quick, 
light footsteps. 

Many little duties which, by the silent con¬ 
currence of the household devolved upon Olive, 
occujiied her time until the dinner hour; but 
that Once over, and baby consigned to his after¬ 
noon siesta, she ventured to take up a long 
neglected piece of work, in the hope of finish¬ 
ing it before evening. All things proiriised fair 
for a quiet afternoon; Mrs. Strong sat by a 
window employed at a sewing-machine; her 
husband' had thrown himself on a sofa, and 
seemed deeply engaged with his newsiiaper, 
but suddenly thro^ving it down and turning to 
his wife, he said:— 

“ By the way, Mary, what do you say to a 
drive this fine afternoon? The horse is doing 
nothing, and a b?eath of the fresh air would 
do you good ; w’hat say you ?” 

“I know it would do me good, John, and I 
would enjoy it, if it were not that I wanted to 
finish this jacket for Harry to-night; he has 
not' a decent suit to wear to school, and I ex¬ 
pect he will be in again with knees and elbows 
worn out. I never did see such a boy,” and 
the pale face of the mother did look worn as 
she contemplated the delinquencies of her first¬ 
born. 

“That need not keep you in, Mary. J will 
Qnish the jacket,” spoke the ever imselfish 
sister-in-law. 

“You are a kind, dear sister, Olive, hut 
really, I think you need a drive as much as I 
do.” 

The words in themselves were kind enough, 
but so lazily uttered that they failed to reach 
the sister’s heart, as uniqeaning, selfish words 
always do ; so Olive merely rose, and taking 
the work gently from the other’s hands, stood 
waiting for the chair she occupied. Her bro¬ 
ther’s words, however, were very cordial, and 
almost brought tears into the gentle eyes. 

“I do not know what we will do without 
you, Olive.” 

“And for the knowing of which there happens 
to be no particular nor immediate necessity,” 
she said, as she supplied the place of a broketn 
needle. 

“Quite so. I suppose you wish me to be¬ 
lieve that, and apropos of the subject, I have 
something here for you,” which something, 
after fumbling in all his pockets, proved to be 
a letter addressed to Miss Strong. “Graham’s 
handwriting?” continued the brother. 

“Yes,” but she put the missive into her 
pocket, and began work without venturing to 
meet the eyes which she knew, were watching 
her. 

“Olive!” 

“Well, what is it?” and with a reluctant 
hand the machinery was stopped. 
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“ When are you going to give Edward Gra¬ 
ham my right of caring for you?” 

The frank brown eyes met hia at once, as she. 
answered, “ When he chooses to ask for it, per¬ 
haps.” His look was incredulous, so ‘she went 
on, “How often I have told you, John, that 
there is nothing but friendship between Ed¬ 
ward Graham and me.” 

“Be it so^ then, and I am satisfied,” he replied, 
as he rose to meet his wife, who looked quite 
young and pretty in her rich dark furs and 
other warm wrappings. 

All regret at leaving any one behind, if there 
ever had been any, seemed all gone, as with a 
bright face she kissed Olive, 'and hoped she 
would have a pleasant time ; a few minutes 
more, and, snugly ensconced among bufialo 
robes, they were swiftly skimming over the 
white, dazzling surface of snow to the music of 
Charlie’s bells and hoofs. 

. “ Nothing but friendship,” murmured Olive, 
somewhat sadly to herself, as, taking the letter 
from her pocket, her own words to her brother 
still echoed in the silent room. Quickly she 
opened and read :— 

“Dear Friend Olive: I now set about 
doing that which long ere this I A^ould have 
done, but for a sweet, restraining intluence, of 
which I will now, without preface or prelimi¬ 
nary, write :• Olive, I am in love! More than 
tliat—let me whisper it, I ani engaged to one 
of the fairest and dearest little nymphs that 
ever blessed the heart of man, and I am sure 
you will like her, Olive, as she indeed likes you 
as the dear, kind friend, who for those past six 
years has.stimulated me, first by yonr Christian 
example of persevering patience, and after¬ 
wards by kind, sisterly letters of encourage¬ 
ment, so often refreshing and inciting me to 
perseverance when most discouraged. Now 
that my college life is over, and Fanny has 
promised to be mine, she has given me liberty 
to tell you of our happiness—a favor granted 
to no other friend as yet—and when we are 
united, as we hope to, be in early spring, wo 
will both claim the pleasure of a visit from you. 
And now, friend of mine, let me say, before 
concluding, that if you had been other than 
the true, sensible girl you are, I would have 
been debarred all the pleasure of your friend¬ 
ship ; and Fanny also desires me to adckthat, 
if she had.not been obliging enough to accept 
of me, I must have ever remained a bachelor 
forlorn, as the only other woman I could have 
asked would not have had me ; all of which I 
indorse, and remain as ever, 

“Your sincere friend, 

“Ed. Graham.” 

Thus was one of the brightest of a woman’s 
earthly hopes crushed out of a young life, and, 
in the brief sjiace of a few minntes, Olive 
Strong felt that she had grown old. Never 
until now had she realized all that this friend¬ 
ship had become to her, and, with the first 
bitter realization of all she had lost, she closed 
the streaming eyes as if to keep out the grow¬ 
ing darkness that was quenching her‘youth; 
the little weak, cold hands covered the hot, 
flushed face, and bent with the throbbing, be¬ 


wildered head; but there was no loud cry of 
agony; nothing to acquaint Bridget, in the 
kitchen, that the strongest wave of her first 
great sorrow was passing over her mistress in 
the sitting-room. ‘ Nothing but friendshij^,’” 
so she had said to herself scores of times; now, 
oh, how the words mocked her. True, she had 
often looked the matter in the face and found 
really nothing that bound this other life to 
hers, save her own hopeful love. He had only 
asked her for friendship, a brother’s place in 
her heart, and she had given him, as she vainly 
thought, a sister’s love; but after all, how un¬ 
like a brother and sister’s love it proved; it-s 
liberties and restraints, and many little tender¬ 
nesses, she felt could not exist between bro¬ 
thers and- sisters, or even between intimate 
cousins. There never had been one declaration 
of love either verbal or written; never a more 
endearing epithet than that of friend; but 
what of that?—was ho not a man thorough in 
biis attainments, single in aim, and conscien¬ 
tious in duty, that would confess to no attach¬ 
ment, and fetter, himself with no engagement 
until he had gained the summit which by dint 
of persevering energy he had now reached, and 
could see the prospects for the future clear? 
That she had become more 'to him than merely 
his friend she felt sure; but this had been a 
cruel delusion, arid now it was all over. 

Then Passion and offended Vanity thrust 
themselves between the joints of her armor, 
and probed her woman’s heart in its sorest 
spot.. “You are not beautiful, Olive Strong. 
No; not ugly, certainly, but at best, homely, 
and what do men want with homely women 
when there are so much youth, and wealth, and 
beauty abroad ? Your figure, though erect and 
symmetrically proportioned, is low, and w'ants 
that graceful airiness of motion Which always 
attaches itself to a pretty women. To be sure, 
you carry that which all pretty women do not 
possess—the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit; but what of that, when associated with 
high cheek bones, a forehead rather low, and a 
nose decidedly pug ? Your eyes-j-ah, certainly, 
they are haridsome, and to their tenderness, -with 
the domestic head and full, firm mouth, any 
man might trust his dearest interests. Your 
ears and hands, too, are small and neatly- 
formed, which may go to prove you not lack¬ 
ing in fine'sensibility; but, withal, you are 
•poor, Olive; and-this fair rival, whoever she 
may be, is doubtless-rich, and possibly pretty, 
and how could you expect to wage successfully 
your only dowry of sound health, good sense, 
strong love against those other estimable 
qualities?” 

Better and truer feelings, however, came ere 
long to the rescue of Ileason and Principle, 
and with them words which must have cheered 
many a lonely heart, “ For the Lord hath 
called thee as a woman for.saken, and grieved 
in spirit, and a wife of youth, when thou wast 
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refused, saith tliy God.” But other and more 
painful thoughts succeeded;' her brother, and 
his wife would soon return, and, partly from a 
feeling of wounded pride, and partly from deli- 
Ciite reserve, she tried to arouse herself and 
oliace the effects of tears. But the well-spring 
of feeling once opened refused to be so easily 
dosed,, and from beneath the closed eyelids 
still' flowed; the very effort for self-control 
seeming only to provoke emotion. “John and 
Mary must not see me thus,” she thought; “I 
will go to my room, plead illness, and cry to 
my heart’s content. But sounds just ' then 
caught her ear ^Vhich at once put her hasty re¬ 
solution to flight—sounds never till then un¬ 
welcome, the busy, musical chatter of childish 
voices, and the quick patter of eager, imi^atient 
little feet. 

, In a few moments, first the hall and then 
the sitting-room doors were throvrn open, and 
the impulsive school-boy, Harry, was .before 
her. “Oh, auntie, aint you .glad? This is 
Friday night, and I am head in all my classes, 
aud, and you know, auntie, what you promised 
El lie and me this morning, but not”—and the 
child hesitated as he caught sight of his aunt’s 
face—“not if you are sick. Aunt Olive.” 

“Oh, about the Johnny-cake for tea,” she 
replied, trying to assume her usual cheerful 
tone, but failing miserably the boy’s large, 
^^’istful eyes looked straight into hers. “I 
quite forgot all about it, Harry, but we will go 
directly and see what can be done.” 

“ But are you sick, auntie?” 

“Ho, dear. There, run up stairs and get my 
large linen ai^ron from behind the nursery door. ’ ’ 

And, being thus reassured, be went .off on 
his errand, while she proceeded to the kitchen 
where she found already one antidote to her 
suffering in ministering to the happiness . of 
another. • ' • 

When, at length, the party was gathered 
around the tea-table, the hot, savory cake fully 
explaining to all, save herself, the cause of 
Olive’s flushed cheeks and swollen eyes. But 
all through the-long, wintry, evening, as she 
sat at the hitherto neglected machine, the fever 
never left them; and once, when no one per¬ 
ceived, the big tears forced themselves from 
brimming eyes; but it was only oncei for the 
Arm mouth kept watch from then till bedtime, 
Avhen there was another tempest followed by a 
lull—the sweet unconsciousness of sleep, to be 
again broken by the dull, cold light of a win¬ 
ter’s morning. 

Oh the dull monotony of the days succeed¬ 
ing ! How dreary, and weary, and aimless at 
first life seemed; but as time passed and sear 
sans changed she began to feel (as who has^ 
not felt?) that though the heart can never part 
with its lost loves, j^et, to a certain extent, 
time is a healer, and that work, of whatever- 
character it may be, is one of God’s wise insti¬ 
tutions ; for, never for one hour, did she aban¬ 


don herself to idle grief. However trivial or 
common-place the duty might to others appear 
to be, it was faithfully and earnestly performed 
—were it but the preparing of a favorite- dish 
for her brother, th.e tending of a sick baby, the 
timely visit to a neighbor or friend in trouble 
(and where are there not such?), the acting of 
the part of a good old Santa Claus to eager, 
happy little watchers, or the ever constant 
guard over self lest her interests should inter¬ 
fere with those of others. ' And who dare say 
that such a life is aimless or useless? Nay. 
Bather.is it not a noble one? needing courage 
and fortitude, sti^ong faith and perseverance. 

This is a very simple tale, dear read.er; if in¬ 
deed a tale it may be called, so true a heart 
history is it. To romance-loving’ and sicldy 
sentimental maidens it . must needs seem dry 
and uninteresting; but to their own great 
Master this army of the unloved, but’ loving, 
stand approved and applauded as among the 
number- of those who have overcome. All 
honor then to those women to whom God lias 
given great, hungry, and loving natures, and 
yet from whom He has seen fit to withhold his 
good gifts of wedded love and maternal joys; 
and whoj though thus disappointed in their 
brighest earthly hopes, accept their Maker as 
their husband, and. allow no sordid selfishness, 
nor'bitter repining to in crust their sympathies 
and soul-their dispositions; but, having learned 
“to suffer and grow strong,” render themselves 
so indispensable that, even while here on earth, 
they have their reward. 


ANNIE’S VIOLETS. " 

, BY IlICHABD RANDOJr. 

I WALKED to-day in the ancient wood 
That the brook meanders through. 

And I thought that again sweet Annie stood 
On the bahk-where the violets grew. 

That again I ^azed in her clear blue eye, • 

And held lier hand in mine; 

While the little streamlet, murmuring by, 

Made melody divine. 

I thought that she culled from the bank, at her feet, 
bunch of the fairest there; 

And once she kissed the violets sweet. 

As.she bound them with her liair. 

But alas! I dream ; the old oaks sigh 
O’er the violets fresh and fair; 

And the streamlet sings as it passes by, 

But Annie is not there. 

And the only thing that remains, to tell 
That my dreamings once were truth. 

That once we stood in the leafy dell. 

In the golden spring of youth. 

Is a bunch of dry and withered flowers, 

And a lock of sunny hair; 

But these sing to me of happy hours, 

Like voices on the air. 

And forever that spot in the. ancient wood 
A Sacred place shall be; 

Because ffwas there sweet Annie stood. 

And plucked the flowers for me. 
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A WEEK IN KENNAWnAIK 

BY MRS. HOrKINSON. 

The day was bright and promising, and our 
destination ten miles or so distant. We were 
armed with a delicious luncheon of cold boiled 
eggs, bread and butter, and no end of nut-cakes. 
The wagon was strong, the Vhite horse went 
IDelhmell, and all went as merry as a,ii\a.iTiago 
bell. On we .drove, enjoying the break-neck 
roads, and laughing at the gridiron bridges, 
with a zest which.only mountain solitudes and 
crisp mountain air can give, when suddenly 
the great masses of white thick vax)or, at which 
we had been most ignorantly and most delight¬ 
edly gazing, began to shed over us drops of 
rain as large as bullets. 

Our provident hostess had supplied us with 
“an amberill,” in case of accident, but. it was 
about as useful as it might, have been at the 
deluge. It was not a common Massachusetts 
rain, by any means, not a sprinkUng, but a 
pouring down in buckets full, so that in five 
minutes wo were as wet as they say rats are, 
and without their holes to run into. AVe were 
perfectly blinded, too, but knew no better way 
than to keep on. Down came the rain,, again 
and again, only stopping, as it were, to breathe,, 
and then pouring away for the twentieth time 
with twenty-fold energy and quantity. 

Suddenly the old white horse turned directly 
under a shed which stood by the side of the 
narrow road. The shed belonged to a house, 
and the rain had prevented our seeing it until 
the horse unceremoniously claimed its shelter. 

A very shprt and very fat man opened the 
bacV door of the house, and .welcomed us hos¬ 
pitably. 

“ AVhy, if it ain’t Stirl Bent!” he cried, shak¬ 
ing his hand violently. “ Get right along in!” 
he continued, ia the cheeriest and heartiest 
tones imaginable. “ I ’ll see to yer horse !• my 
woman’ll see to ye! Git right along! right 
along! ri-ghta-a-long!” 

“ AA^all, you 6e wet!” said a tall, pale woman, 
holding the house-door wide open. AVe filed in 
upon her clean white kitchen floor, pouring, as 
we walked, streams of *rain-water from our 
drenched garments. “ Stan’ still a minit an’ let 
’em drip,” said she, going quickly into the shed, 
from which she very soon returned Avith her 
apron heaped full 6f dry pine chips. These she 
carried into an inner room, and threw into the 
ample fireplace of at least six feet width, first 
taking out, as we could see, a stone jiig which 
acted as a vase for a great bunch of scarlet- 
berried asparagus. In five minutes or less a 
glorious flame went up the chimney, and we 
were cordially invited to go in and dry our gar¬ 
ments and ourselves by the blaze. 

AVhile we thankfully did this, arranging our 
clothes on the chairs before the fire, and mak¬ 
ing ourselves thoroughly comfortable, the good 
woman of the house lighted her own fire under 


the tea-kettle, and. began to set out her table. 
Lest we should add unnecessarily to her trou¬ 
ble, I was anxious at once to decline her hospi¬ 
tality, but the more quick-feeling or exi^erienced 
Mrs. AVinslow prevented me,- and thankfully 
accepted the invitation to a cup of tea. 

A short-cake, whipped up with cream, salt, 
and flour, and baked in flat, square cakes in 
the “Dutch oven” in the corner of the chim¬ 
ney, had a delicious flavor; so liad the green 
tesi, without which the poorestdarmer’s wife in 
Coos never allows herself to be. - * 

As the rain continued to pour, we had time 
to take a survey of everything in the parlor as 
well as the . kitchen, and I was curious to ex¬ 
amine the second interior of cottage life I had 
ever had the good fortune to s§e. AVe observed 
that the chimney piece was decorated with 
every variety of wild flower of the season, and 
on the table, under the little looking-glass, was 
a gorgeous bouqitet of nasturtiums, marigolds, 
and field-pinks. Bachelor’s-buttons and roses 
were in tumblers on the window-sills, and 
bunches of southern wood hung over a picture 
Avhich itself hung over the amiile fireplace. 

i wondered if there had' been a wedding, see¬ 
ing this floral demonstration; and We looked 
with interest at the picture. It was the only 
one in the room, but was in itself a wonder. 
As the gilt letters at the bottom informed us, it, 
was “Minerva leading Youth to the Temple of 
Science.” 

If anybody had a do.ubt •as to the pre-Rar- 
phaelistic truth of the scene, they might look 
at the temple, which was suggested by black 
and white embroidery (indeed, the whole was 
embroidery, and in the highest style of acade¬ 
mic accomplishment), arranged like the squares 
of a chess-board set on end. Perspective there 
was none, and no need of it. The temple 
fronted you in the shape of this eloquent speci- 
menj and why make a building when a brick 
expresses the idea? The three figures of Mi¬ 
nerva, Youth, and Education were also unex¬ 
ceptionable worsted and silk, and told their 
own story, only with a little more amplitude. 

There was nothing in the least remarkable, 
even to my unaccustomed eyes, about this 
house where we were so hospitably welcomed, 
except the singular taste of the proprietors in 
color. For whereas, I had been ashamed of 
myself for living in a State where Downing re- 
l^roached people ^vith staring white houses and 
unmeaning green blinds, and whereas I had 
lived to see everybody almost paint their 
houses butternut-color, or neutral tint, Avith 
interiors so subdued as-not to suggest the idea 
of color, I felt more as if I were in a South 
American forest than in a Coos cottage. To 
say nothing of the gaudy array of flowers, the 
walls had been painted of the vividest green 
imaginable, more like the green of Kiagara 
falls, or of malachitej than any color suggested 
by the trees or grass. Then the chairs, with 
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their bright gr*^en seats and scarlet legs, made 
you feel as if a dozen paroquets were ranged in 
a row, while the house externally, with its fire- 
red surface and its black front door, reminded 
one irresistibly of a poker in a blazing kitchen- 
range. 

“Do you suppose thesis the result of indi¬ 
vidual taste?** whispered I, to Mrs. Winslow; 
“ is it one of your oddities gone to seed ?** 

“I *ve seen as queer combinations in Massa¬ 
chusetts,** said she; “ Marshfield.and Province- 
town rejoice in yellow houses with blue trim¬ 
mings. It is the state of the arts, I think, not 
any special locality.** 

When we had gathered round the table (for 
a Coos housekeeper would be ashamed to let 
even a chance guest depart without suste¬ 
nance), our fat and funny-looking host took 
the conversation on himself; indeed, the pale 
wife hardly spoke at all. He held a little child 
on each knee, and fed them perpetually on 
short-cake and green tea. 

“You see us to-day rather in a rumpus,** he 
said, apologetically, glancing at .the bouquets' 
and wreaths with which I saw the kitchen was 
trimmed., “ We*re kind of mixed-up like to¬ 
day.’* 

We murmured something deprecatory, and 
with reason, for everything looked exquisitely 
nice, even to the cleanly aproned and clean¬ 
faced children ; but the native New Englander 
will apologize, a matter of politeness ; and 
he continued, cheerfully— 

“We had a funeral here, yesterday.** 

Then it wasn’t a Eourth of July celebration. 
We gave a little hem! and drew down our 
mouths. 

“Yes, we had. Only yesterday. My little 
gal was buried. Died of the croup. She was 
a dreadful pretty child. Doctor said she could 
not live, soon *s he got here. I went five mile 
arter him—clear to Colebrook. He *s a home- 
path, but he couldn’t do nothin*. We *d a very 
large funeral. More *n fifty here. Fifty-three. 
*Twas a dreadful long funeral. Them flowers 
was brought by some of the neighbors; they 
come for miles round. It made it seem quite 
pleasant. Poor little gal!” 

The pale wife leaned her head upon her hand 
without a word, but also without tears; nay, 
even with -a grati^d look at the husband, of 
whose sympathy she was sure, and of whoso 
eloquence she was proud. 

Here was another happy pair, who had found 
each the other’s half. The two commonest and 
seemingly antagonistic phases of New England 
character and manner, met here in married 
harmony. One, reticent, undemonstrative, ol> 
servant. The other; communicative and sympa¬ 
thetic. Each nature in this case had evidently 
found its complement in the other, for while 
Mrs. Winslow and I both trembled to see the 
new wounds touched so roughly, or touched at 


all, the mother glanced at us with a i^lacid and 
proud expression, as if glad that he could do 
what she was incapable of doing. 

The sun shone out again, and all nature 
looked like a naughty child who has been 
newly scrubbed and dressed. For that matter, 
nature seems-peri)etually undergoing a toilet in 
these moist districts. I suppose the heights 
attract the mists, till, getting enough together 
to make an ai^pearance, down they come. For¬ 
tunately they didn’t come down in earnest again 
this day. 

While we stood at the house door waiting for 
the boys to bring round the horse, we admired 
the two great oak trees that stood before the 
house. 

“ I always think of the old fable of Philemon 
and Baucis, when I look at two trees standing 
so,” said I, partly to Mrs. Winslow, and partly 
to niy host and hostess; and thereupon related 
the touching story of domestic love of which it 
is the expression. I don’t know how many 
ideas they took in concerning the fable, but the 
jolly man said— . 

“ Yes, them *s handsome trees. My little gal 
—that I buried yesterday—she was allers a 
sayin* * Now, par, why can’t you jest put me up 
a swing right there between them tu trees?* ” 

. “And you did put one ui3, of course?” said I. 

“ Wall, no ; I never done it. I used to think 
sometimes that I would ; but I never happened 
to hev a rope. It’s onhandy gittin* ropes, 
ruther.” 

Not a sigh—not a sorrow, apparently,-that 
he had neglected to do so trifling a thing to in¬ 
crease the happiness of the lost one. 

• “ It takes all sorts of people to make a world, 

they say,” said I, when we had bidden them 
all good-by, and were once more on our way ; 
“but I never should think of putting in that 
man as an ingredient. By the way, how much 
did you pay him ?** 

“ Nothing. They would have been affronted 
at the olfer. They are evidently every way 
comfortable, though I dare say they have their 
‘ three wishes* ungratified. I *11 ask Mrs. Bent 
when we get home, and send her what will be 
best and most acceptable.” I may as well men¬ 
tion, that the consultation ended in Mrs. Wins¬ 
low’s sending to Boston for a children’s maga¬ 
zine of some sort, and I trust the .parents had 
the grace to read and understand the stories. 

“The unutterable stupidity of these New 
Hampshire farmers does amaze me,” said I; 
“taking nature, society, everything at first¬ 
hand so, as they do, I can’t see why they are 
not full of original ideas. Instead of that, they 
have next to no ideas at all, that I can see; and 
for sensibility—even the commonest feeling— 
how little they have.” . 

“ I can’t defend our last specimen,” said Mrs. 
Winslow, laughing at my wholesale condemna¬ 
tion ; “ but you know I warned you, to expect 
originals. As to ideas, perhaps they are father 
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latent. I suppose the inert ininds of these soli¬ 
tary dwellers are like those yE jlian harp-strings 
that Mabel has stretched across her window¬ 
sill. When the winds breathe over them, they 
give out a note, and then are still again. But 
it takes many strings and many winds to bring 
out the ‘ringing intelligences’ wo are accus¬ 
tomed to in our civilized existence. The appa¬ 
rent stupidity comes only from their solitude ; 
just go to Colebrook, and you will lind people 
bright enough. If the country should ever need 
heads or arms, these will not bo found wanting. 
But you need not come to Coos to find stupid¬ 
ity,” continued Mrs. Winslow, warmly. “ How 
many persons do wo know in Boston who have 
but one idea—that of making money !” 

“I suppose,” said I, “that we can’t tell what 
we should have been, if we hadn’t been born in 
the midst of books ; eaten and breathed them 
in, as it were.” 

“I think it is very often a matter of natural 
inai>titude-for anything literary. I know men 
who were born in the shadow of ECarvard Col¬ 
lege, who have always breathed an atmosphere 
decidedly literary, and w’ho are, notwithstand¬ 
ing, as really ignorant and uninformed in re¬ 
gard to everything disconnected with money 
making, as any of these Coos farmers. There 
is a certain mind-power, nay, even a certain 
breadth of talent in a man who possesses within 
himself the ability to double his capital, and we 
respect that ability. Still, as far as regards 
knowledge or taste for art, literature, science, 
divinity, even plain English, when you get out 
of the stock-market, they know i^ositively no¬ 
thing. Mind, I am talking about ‘good society’ 
]nen now; men of fine foreheads, good man¬ 
ners, great reticence, and consequently good 
reputation—I mean for culture. And yet these 
men say and think the same ideas over for ever 
and ever, and they are nothing but i:)erceutage 
and stocks.” 

“I have seen some people like this, whose 
talk was evermore of the price of tilings. But 
what is so bad as stupidity?” 

“ And yet our fat friend has his points. It 
was his roof that covered poor Polly Mann 
when the mother that bore her forsook her.” 

“You don’t mean!” I ejaculated. 

“Yes, this is Liverus Joy, and no other. 
Didn’t I hear his wife call him Livy? and, 
wondering hoAV he came so connected with the 
classics, didn’t I inquire of Stirling, who says 
he is a most kind-hearted and good .man 

“I’ll try,” said I, humbly, “’and never be 
out of patience with any body again. Even 
snails have their uses.” 

This as we drove on to Dixville Notch, which 
came at length to be hard by. The road grew 
narrower and narrower, not to say, worse and 
worse (Eliab had told us it was a “consarned 
rough road”). Evidently but few ])ilgrinis to 
the picturesque had been over the path, which 
was full of rocks, as the people hereabouts 
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call even small stones. These deserved the 
title. 

Our horse, which had had his own way too 
many years to take much notice of city wrists, 
or even of Stirling’s, flew along over these rocks 
bump-it-a-thump till, as we approached the 
hill which contained the Notch, Mrs. Winslow 
X>roposed that we should fasten the beast to a 
tree and explore the ravine on foot, fearing 
that even our stoutly built vehicle might rattle 
to pieces. 

There was a better reason for not driving 
through the mile of narrow i)ath, which was 
that if we should chance to meet any other 
travellers in like wagon, there would be no¬ 
thing for it but that one party should lie down 
and let the other ride over him. And I sup- 
X')Ose we should all prefer to go full tilt at each 
other, like the knights of old in a tournament, 
rather than undergo such a i)ossible humilia¬ 
tion. So we tied- the horse to a tree, and a 
basket of oats to his nose, and left him to such 
X)leasures as he could appreciate. 

On entering the ravine, our first sensation 
was, as a matter of course, disappointment. 
People will describe their last and complete, 
instead of their first and crude, impressions of 
remarkable scenery, and of course Dixville 
Notch shares the fate of Niagara and Mount 
Washington in that respect. 

The hill itself is, I believe, not a thousand 
feet high. It does not belong to the White 
Mountain Bange, but stands with one or two 
others by itself, eighty miles or more to the 
northeast. Still, after one enters the ravine, 
as the cleft is literally narrow, and the sides 
precipitous, and, as there is nothing to estimate 
the height by, relatively, the eftect depends 
much on the imagination of the beholder. One 
might as easily fancy the lieight five thousand 
feet as five hundred. A brook runs through a 
part of the way, and the path itself is only 
wide enough to admit the passage of one 
vehicle. 

The rocks seem to have been afiected by 
volcanic action, and are thrown up on one side 
of the Notch in huge peaks like miniature 
Alps, while on the other are great square rocks 
arranged in a castellated form, and so regular 
and architectural in their arrangement as to 
recall the ruined castles on the Bhine. One, 
in particular, is as good as a picture of Ehren- 
breitstein. The afternoon sun shone on the 
right hand peaks and gilded them brilliantly, 
while the other side was in sombre shadow. 
Bare, i^recipitous, and intensely solitary, the 
ravine seemed to shudder at the sound of our 
gay voices as we shouted and sung our way 
through its depths. Three times, during our 
walk of a mile, tlie rain came rushing over us, 
and as many more times was followed by the 
redeeming sunshine and warmth from exercise. 
We took no heed of such slight sprinklings 
after our day’s exjjerience, and reached the 
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flume in a state of intense, tliougli moist en¬ 
joyment. 

While we rested and gazed delightedly at 
the beauty of the cascade, which, small, but 
perfect in shape, came leaping and dancing 
down, the young people had gone back some 
hundred paces, from which we heard the 
laughter and shouting of the boys. We had 
stopped to gather some of the swamp-pink, as 
it is called, which’ grew at the foot of the 
cascade, when a sudden, sharj) shout came, 
different from any preceding ones, and unmis¬ 
takably one of alarm. It was Horace’s voice, 
and we started, of course, at once to see “what 
was up,” as he would say. Certainly, it was 
a spot calculated for adventure, this Dixville 
Kotch, if we had had a bit of material for one. 
Of course, visions of banditti wouldn’t stay by 
even for an instant. Such a common-place 
group as we were! Two middle-aged women 
and three children, how could an adventure 
of any size be got up for us ? 

Hastening forward, however, we found the 
case before us one of no small difficulty. It 
seemed that Mabel had left the boys to their 
employment of discovering jasper and sar¬ 
donyx among the rocks, and, attracted by a 
cardinal flower which grew in a cleft at one 
side of the flume, had attempted to reach it by 
setting forth on her own account. As she 
knew very little of climbing, further than going 
up the front stairs, she had gone childishly on, 
without thinking how she was to get back, 
until she possessed herself of the brilliant scar¬ 
let tempter, which, like other tempters, left her 
to retrace her steps as she could. She looked 
on all sides for a safe footing for her next step 
in vain, till, finding the received maxim of 
Facilis descensus an entire humbug, she did 
the next best thing which presents itself to the 
feminine mind, and burst into tears. 

The boys heard, and left their stony employ¬ 
ment ; but the case was beyond their remedy, 
and Horace’s alarm-shout summoned some 
more mature ideas for the occasion. 

The child was not more than twenty feet 
from the ground; but then she’’stood on a sort 
of parapet not more than a foot wide, and two 
or three feet long, and from this spot she could 
not step without the greatest danger of fnissiiig 
her footing. There was, indeed, great danger 
if she did fall, where rocks everywhere were 
all tlj^at would receive her. A fall from the 
height of even twenty feet on the rocky ground, 
to say nothing of the rocks at the side, would 
hardly leave her limbs whole. 

As soon as we took in the situation we stood 
in helpless terror, for succor there seemed none. 
The rocks rose almost perpendicularly from 
the place where we stood. There was no way 
of getting at the child, apparently, for, although 
she had crept carefully ui^on one or two large 
stones, in reaching her present perch, they had 
given way at her tread and rolled down the 


Avail, leaving her with only a smooth facade 
around and beloAV her. 

“ What can we do?” was all Ave could breathe 
to each other, in low tones. Something or 
other must be done, and yet there seemed no¬ 
thing feasible. If there had been a ladder any¬ 
where ! but alas! Ave Avere ten miles from a 
ladder. The poor mother shook from head to 
foot, and so did I from sympathy. There was 
the danger that the child might be so terrified 
as to miss her footing, especially as she eAu- 
dently realized our alarm, and was as “pale as 
any lily,” turning her terrified eyes from one 
to the other of our upturned faces, but all the 
Avhile holding fast in her hand the cardinal 
floAver Avhich had brought her into her present 
critical position. 

Noav Avas the timn for a hero to step in; and 
of course so he did. While Ave stood silently 
gazing, we heard a low, quiet voice say: “Turn 
yourself round, Mabel, face to the wall.” 

Then Ave all looked at Stirling, and saw our 
deliverer. How it Avould be managed we 
couldn’t guess, but Ave kneAV it Avould, somehoAv. 

Mabel obeyed, standing calm as a statue. 

“Noav stand still there, a spell! an’ don’t ye 
be scart not a mite, an’ don’t worry till I fetch 
ye doAvn!” 

“How?” Avhispered the pale lips of the 
mother. 

“The Lord knoAvs!” Stirling muttered, in 
the same tone. His eyes Avere fixed on a point 
abOA^e and beyond that on which Mabel was 
standing. They looked like burning stars, so 
concentrated in them seemed every effort of his 
soul, while his broAvn, tossing hair looked also 
as if “ every indiAudual” one stood on end with 
inspiration. It seemed certain that his brain 
would deA'ise some Avay, and unconsciously Ave 
all looked at him for direction. Horace, in 
tearful, incapable anxiety, and Ave women, avIio 
could not climb, trying to be at least quiet. 

“I see!” Avhispered Stirling, after a minute 
that seemed an hour. “ Ef you ’ll give me your 
shawl!” 

In a moment it Avas off Mrs. WinsloAv’s shoul¬ 
ders and in Stirling’s hands. He AAmund it 
about his own shoulders and sprang up the side 
of the ravine, making a considerable circuit 
from the spot where Mabel stood, and Avithout 
stopi)ing until he had attained a height at least 
twenty feet aboA-e her. There he paused, and 
deliberately tore the long shawl into three 
strips, tying them strongly together. Then he 
stooped dOAvn and dropped the fragments of 
the shaAvl till they reached the child’s shoulder, 
saying in a Ioav Amice, Avhich we distinctly 
heard :— 

“Now, Mabel, put that are slii>a-noose right 
round your Avaist ! Draw it tight !”' 

She slii^ped it confidently OAmr her shoulders, 
doubtless encouraged by the sight of the fami¬ 
liar garment, and Ave could see her put the car¬ 
dinal floAver, for vffiich she had dared so much. 
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and was preparing to dare more, into her 
h'osom, 

“^Tow, then! you creep up along to the right 
a leetle! now to the left! that’s it! Don’t ye 
l)e one hit troubled; I ’ll pull ye up if ye fall! 
There, now, scrabble along; hold on there! 
'\Vait a minute! Look up to me, Mabel! Don’t 
ye see me? Well, jest put yer foot on that 
are big rock—that’s it! now agin! Here we be, 
all right!” 

With the last exclamation, uttered in a per¬ 
fectly subdued tone, as indeed the whole had 
been, there was mingled an intensely triumph¬ 
ant cadence, and a glance at us all below. He 
wound the Anal fold of the shawl, by which he 
had ilartly guided and partly raised the timid 
climber to his own standing-place, and now 
stooped down, catching her by the shoulder 
and holding her firmly by his side. 

There they were, braced u^) on a parapet 
forty feet from the ground instead of twenty, 
yet we felt them doubly safe as well as distant. 
We stepped back to the farthest part of the 
narrow path, to look at the two perched mid¬ 
way on this fearful acclivity, and yet feeling 
somehow that the most was over, and that 
Mabel was in safe hands. Something in Stir¬ 
ling’s firm, manly figure and expression assured 
Mrs. Winslow, for the color came back to her 
lips, and she called up, cheerfully: “Don’t 
come down too soon, darlings! wait a little, 
and rest first.” 

Stirling nodded and smiled, and so did Ma¬ 
bel, looking like a canary-bird, with her yellow 
hair floating over her shoulders. The idea of 
their “resting first,” as if they were intending 
to take flight. How on the earth, or rather 
the rocks, were they to. clamber down ? 

The way Stirling chose was obviously the 
only one he could have taken with safety. He 
spoke to Mabel, stooping at the same time, and 
she sprang on his shoulders, leap-frog fashion, 
as lightly as a bird, while he bent no more than 
the bough. Then the shawl went round and 
round them like a beautiful anaconda, infolding 
them in its green glitter, and tying head and 
tail in a double knot. 

Thus equipped for travel, the two, so oddly 
made one, began their perilous descent. It 
took much creeping and crawling, much scrap¬ 
ing, slipping, and scrambling ; but at last they 
were down, unwounded, and in the arms of 
their beholders. 

INIabel uttered a loud shriek at seeing her 
mother faint away; which she did, and very 
naturally, too, as soon as the need of self-con¬ 
trol was loosened; and while the rest of us 
sprinkled water over her we cried and laughed 
alternately, feeling, for the first time, how much 
we had been feeling. 

“ By George, Stirl! what a climber you are !” 
said Horace, shaking him over and over by the 
hand, and then slapping him admiringly on the 
shoulder. 


“Hoh! I’m used to it, ye know. Father 
allers let me go with the boys to climb any¬ 
wheres ; top of stagin’s, or house frames—any¬ 
thing. "We boys don’t mind any kind of 
heights,” answered Stirling, carelessly. 

Mrs. Winslow looked at him with affection¬ 
ate admiration. “I am sure,” said she, “we 
have need to thank your father for your educa¬ 
tion. Come here, Mabel! kiss Stirling, and 
thank the hero who has saved your life this 
day—under God,” she added, solemnly. 

Stirling took the child in his arms and kissed 
her heartily, blushing a good deal at being 
called a hero. “It’s nuthin’ at all, ma’am. 
Huthin’ to speak of, or to think of. I guess 
your shawl’s pretty well ripped to pieces, 
though, ain’t it?” 

“ Oh, that’s of no consequence! What matter 
about a shawl compared—don’t think of it!” 
said the mother, hastily. 

“I thought you would come to my rescue, 
Stirling,” said Mabel, holding tightly on to his 
hand, after he had put her down; “you know 
you began that way, in the cars, saving my 
game.” 

When we at last reached home, how wonder¬ 
fully homelike it seemed ! how long we all felt 
that we had been gone from it! how much had 
happened to us in the hours since we left that 
red house, only that morning! And here was 
Mrs. Bent looking exactly as young and as 
mild as when we left her; Mr. Bent reading 
the Neio Hampshire Patriot, as usual, and not a 
new thing had happened, inside or out of the 
red house. 

The next morning, being heartily weary with 
our previous day’s work and excitement, we 
were glad to sit in the porch and on the door¬ 
steps, lazily watching the work of the house¬ 
hold. Stirling was busy in the garden, and 
Horace with him, while Mabel sat near her 
elders, very quiet, with a book and a kitten. 
The mother’s eyes often rested on the peaceful 
child, and I read in her face how present to her 
mind was yesterday’s peril. Presently a wo¬ 
man came round the back of the house and into 
the shed door, whose stately figure I at once 
recognized as that of Polly Mann. She had 
come vuth her fragrant load of field straw¬ 
berries for Mrs. Bent, and we listened with in¬ 
terest to her voice, as she talked to the good 
woman about the prospect of fruit on the hills. 
P>ushels of raspberries and blackberries^n the 
waste places, and promise of the Canada plum 
in brilliant profusion. We longed to go out in 
the kitchen and talk vfith her, but we knew just 
too much about her to do so, without embar¬ 
rassing consciousness. So we listened to her 
woice, which was plaintive and sweet, and to 
her speech, which savored of “the sea-port 
towns,” as Mrs. Bent called the places we came 
from. 

And then if we did see her, what could we 
say to her, or do for her ? Hers was a case that 
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'^vouklu’t bear baiulling nor transplanting. The 
shock had been too great for her rcco-very from 
it. Only nature and solitude would refresh and 
soothe her. 

Alter she had gone, I wandered into the 
Idtchen and talked with Mrs. Bent about her. 
“ What a sad, broken life !” I said. 

“ Wall, yes. It ’s a sorrowful thing. But I 
don ’t expect she feels it much of the time. She 
has forgot considerable. By times, she quiet 
an’ stiddy as a kitten, an’ then, all of a suddin’, 
she ’ll mebbe rage an’ storm away like anything; 
knock down chairs and smash up dishes—no¬ 
thing ’ll cool her off then; but the fresh air an’ 
a good long tramp on the hills is apt to help 
her. And the Latin she doos talk at such 
times would scare a minister.” Thereupon 
Mrs. Bent left me, and went to feed the turkeys. 

I sat still at the kitchen window, lulled by 
the quietness of mid-day, aipd wondering whe¬ 
ther it was true, as I had read somewhere, that 
all the world was stiller at noontime, when I 
heard Mrs. Winslow say :— 

“It was a blessing that you should have been 
at home this summer, Stirling. What would 
have happened yesterday but for you? I can’t 
bear to think of it!” added she, hastily, and 
her voice shuddered. 

“But—what ef I hedn’t happened to come 
when I did,” answered Stirling, in a low, medi¬ 
tative tone ; “I mean from the academy— the 
term lasted a week longer, but I thought I 
wouldn’t wait. But now s’posin’ I hed ? or say 
you ’d gone somewheres else ? Ef things hedn’t 
all happened, jest as they did, why then— every¬ 
thing would all been different. I might never 
a known any on you.” 

“In that case, Stirling, you would have been 
in the ‘somewheres else,’ too! at least, I hope 
so. Whatever is to be, will be, you may be 
sure, though you may not see how it can be 
brought about. Y^ou need not think that life is 
all a game of chess ; and that your move is to 
settle the game!” 

“Wall, but it dpos, though—my game!” said 
the boy, who had evidently been j)uzzling his 
brain over “fate, free-wiU, foreknowledge ab¬ 
solute.” 

“Kot at all, Stirling,” answered Mrs. Wins¬ 
low ; “suppose you do move, and move your 
very best. The one you play with moves his 
best also. And then, the pieces themselves are 
circumstances, with an indei)endent power of 
their own, wliich neither yoiu* efforts, nor those 
of your opponent can affect. Then, you may 
expect and intend to do your best ; and some¬ 
body else ]nay suggest a move to you which will 
affect your game unfavorably”— 

“ Oh, but I would play my own game !” 

“You would mean to. In life we never can, 
however, act independently, because of the 
atmospheric i>ressure of opinion and circum¬ 
stances. We don’t feel this pressure always, 
but it is not the less real, nor effective. I think 


these circumstances, over which we neither 
have nor can have any control (and this partly 
because we can have no knowledge of them), 
are the mysterious means by which Providence 
‘ shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will.’ ” 

“ Then—are you a fatalist?” asked the boy. 

“ Kot at all, in the sense you mean. I shall 
make my moves, and as well as I can make 
them; then, allowing for circumstances and for 
my own want of skill, I shall be very doubtful 
if I win the game. Sometimes one plays with 
very stuihd people. In that case there is hope, ” 
added Mrs. Winslow, laughing. 

Stirling made no reply for a minute, during 
which I could see from the window where I sat 
that he diligently whittled on some wooden 
needles he had undertaken to make for Mabel. 
At length he said, in a brisk tone : “I wonder, 
now, if Buckle’s idee kin be a trew one—^that 
all conduct and chericter is the result of a cer- 
ting combination of circumstances; in otlier 
words, a certing calc’lation of chances ? Ef it 
was, now, we might git to know exactly how 
to live along and gain our ends, jest by working 
the rule of three.” 

They both laughed, and Mrs. Winslow said ; 
“ But I suppose there would be the same differ¬ 
ence in scholarshii) that there is now. People 
would be lazy about their arithmetic, just as 
they are now about circumstances. Half the 
world drifts along really at the will of the other 
half now, just for want of sense or vdll to take 
circumstances into their own j)ower ; I mean, 
all they can take in. Of course they can’t, all. ’ ’ 

“For all that, it seems somehow terribly 
hard to bo hild in by circumstances,” said Stir¬ 
ling, moodily; “it seems right that everybody 
should choose his own way, ef he’s got mind 
enough to walk in it. Ef he hain’t, why let 
him be led! but not otherwise. I don’t like 
circumstances.” 

“They are as often spurs as barriers,” said 
Mrs. Winslow, still with her kind and symi^a- 
thetic smile, even at his lowering face. He 
looked up at her. 

“ Tliej’’ s/ied be !” said he, curtly. 

Here the dialogue ended, for Mrs. Bent 
“tooted” the horn for our twelve o’clock din¬ 
ner, and metaphysics were laid aside for more 
practical occupation. 

As I afterwards remarked to Mrs. Winslow, 
Stirling was evidently “dreadful fond of read¬ 
ing,” and, like the owl of the story, “kept up 
a devil of a thinking.” “A boy of his age to 
be reading Buckle!” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Winslow, “it is easy to 
see that he has a quick and searching intellect. 

I wish you could have seen his resolved look 
when he said ‘ they s/ied be !’ There* was force 
enough in it to move mountains. I am very 
much interested in liim.” 

“He will not be a farmer, I prophesy; at 
least, not one of his father’s stamp.” 
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he would hardly he content with such 
a life/’ said Mrs. Winslow; “circumstances 
will have to give way before his energy. I 
wonder what I can do for him ?” The last words 
were said musingly, and she relapsed into a 
thoughtfulness which I did not disturb. I 
think, though I am not quite sure as to both 
of us, that the stillness (for even the birds 
ceased to sing) had a dozing effect, and that 
we both helped nature to refresh us by sub¬ 
mitting unconsciously to her gentle minis¬ 
trations. 

The sound of the boys’ voices, as the 'inde¬ 
fatigable creatures returned from a tramp in 
the woods, roused us both from our dreams. 
“Where is Mabel?” I asked, wondering that 
she was not vith them, as she had not been 
with us through the afternoon. 

“Why, she went with the boys, at least she 
took her sun-bonnet and went to the barn to 
fiud them. Wasn’t she with you, Horace?” 

“Ho, mamma. She’d have been all tired 
out with this tramp we ’ve been. Why, we ’vo 
gone miles ! I told her she couldn’t go, and 
Stirl did, too.” 

“Yes,” said Stirling, “an’ she didn’t seem 
to mind it nuther; said, ‘Wall, then she’d 
hunt hens’ nests.’ She must be round by the 
barn,” and he ran off to see. 

“Oh! lam so spent!” said Horace wearily, 
as he sunk on the door-step and wq^ed his fore¬ 
head with his handkerchief. 

Mrs. Winslow looked anxious. “I haven’t 
seen her since; Horace, run uj^ stairs, she may 
have fallen asleep,” and she went herself to 
the kitchen to ask Mrs. Bent if she had seen 
the child about lately. 

The search of house and barn was fruitless. 
Mrs. Bent had not seen Mabel anywhere dur¬ 
ing the afternoon. Suxiposcd she had gone 
with the boys. Another thorough search was 
equally vain, and we met in the kitchen vdth 
wondering, frightened faces. There was no 
river or pond near, and no apparent danger for 
any body of any age. If anything had hap¬ 
pened to her we should have heard her cries 
for help. Where could she be ? 

“I remember now,” said Mrs. Bent, sud¬ 
denly, “I did see her once after dinner. She 
was sittin’ by the back fence down by the road, 
playin’ with the kitten.” 

We all rushed to the doors and windows, 
but the great treeless yard had nothing in it 
like the child. “Mother, what time did you 
see her?” asked Stirling; “was it after we 
went?” 

“ Oh, law yes! quite a spell! I remember I 
see Polly Mann goin’ by at the time, a-talkin’ 
to herself as fast as she could chatter. I won¬ 
dered then ef she hedn’t lied somethin’ nuther 
to rile where she’d ben. But I was puttin’ in 
my brown bread, an’ its ben three hours or 
more in the oven.” 

Mrs. Winslow grew very pale. “ She must 


have wandered off and lost her way, some¬ 
where. I felt so safe iqo here about her. Hor¬ 
ace—oh! come and look for her!” 

I thought of something, but dared not sug¬ 
gest it, and hoped Mrs. Winslow was not dis¬ 
tressed with the dread that fell on my own 
siiirit. 

Farmer Bent came up from his work and 
entered into the search with great zeal; and 
we all searched for the lost, and, as we .hoped, 
the sleeihng child. 

Stirling had darted oft’ by himself some time 
before, only saying to his mother, with a nod : 
“ ’Taint likely, but it may be a chance. I ’ll 
go there fust, anyhow.” 

We went up and down the road, calling and 
looking in every possible place where the child 
could bo hidden. Horace and the farmer ex¬ 
plored the pastures for a great distance. Still 
no tidings. Mrs. Winslow’s alarm grew in¬ 
tense. 

“Which way did Stirling go?” she asked 
his mother. 

“Wall,” said Mrs. Bent, unwillingly, “he 
thought she might a-gone long o’ Polly Mann. 
She hed a basket o’ berries that might a-tempted 
her. I hope ’twant so, for she seemed in a 
regular tantrum when I see her go by. I never 
knew Polly to hurt a livin’ thin’, bift she might 
scare the child with her wild ways. She does 
take on awful, sometimes! He must be there 
’fore this time, though; he took the horse so’s 
to get there quicker.” 

“Oh!” cried the poor mother, frightened 
beyond self-control, “I must ftiid her! ! must 
find her!” and she rushed out of the house and 
down the road in the direction of Polly Mann’s 
cottage. I followed her, and so did Horace, 
and found her sinking with fatigue, but ])ress- 
ing on with a nameless terror in her heart 
that would not let her stop. 

“Mrs. Bent says she never know Polly to 
hurt a living thing, you know, so the child is 
undoubtedly safe, even if she is there, and that 
is by no means certain.” 

“ Oh! you never know what an insane person 
may do,” the mother panted, as she still pressed 
on, and W'o could hardly keep up with her. I 
could not gainsay her words, so was silent. 

AYhat was that dust rising in the distance? 
that sound of horses’ feet coming nearer and 
nearer? Oh! joy! it was Stirling! our hero 
twenty times over, covered witli dust and per¬ 
spiration, and the cliild before him safe and 
smiling! In a moment, he was oft’ the horse, 
Mabel in her mother’s arms, and all of us cry¬ 
ing and laughing together, until utterly ex¬ 
hausted by emotion. 

“ Oh, my child! my child! where have you 
been?” said the mother, holding Mabel close 
to her heart. But at this question a pale, 
frightened look came over the young face, and 
Stirling interposed :— 

“ Don’t ask her about it now, ma’am; she’s 
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sorry she run off, and slie’s all riglit now, ain’t 
ye, Mabel?” the last with a cheerful tone, 
wdiich made the child raise a smiling face from 
her mother’s bosom, where she had hidden it. 

Mrs. Winslow nodded, with a grateful look 
at Stirling, and said : “Kow, Mabel, walk with 
me, and we ’ll see which will get home first!” 
They walked on, and Stirling led the horse, 
telling Horace and me softly how he found her. 

“She was scart een-a-most ter death. vShe 
couldn’t give much account to me; and ’tain’t 
best to have her remember it, I should say. 
Such things haunt a person.” 

“But where and how did you find her, and 
what was Polly doing? Did she give no ac¬ 
count of her?” said I. 

“I found Mabel in one corner of the room 
as white as a sheet, with her eyes started out 
of her head, an’ lookin’ a’most as crazy as 
Polly.” 

“And Polly?” 

“Well, she was tearin’ round and jabberin’ 
Latin at a great rate. I exi^ect that scart the 
child as much as anything. She didn’t mind 
when I took Mabel away —didn’t seem to no¬ 
tice. Soon as the child see me, how she did 
fly ! She was on the horse in less than half a 
minute!” and Stirling smiled pleasantly at the 
recollectiofi of his successful raid. 

“I declare, you deserve to be dubbed a Bed 
Cross Knight, Stirl !” said Horace, who in his 
w'ay was a reader. 

“More like Don Quixote and Bosinante we 
look, I guess,” answered Stirling, laughing; 
“but I hope Dulcinea will go to bed, an’ not 
be talked over.” 

We stayed at Earmer Bent’s some time 
longer, but had no further adventures. I am 
sure no more were needed to insure our love 
and admiration for Stirling. We all looked on 
him as a hero. Even I, with my dainty shud¬ 
ders at his X)atois. And, as the time went hj, 
we saw in many ways how, while faithfully 
hel]nng and working at home, he yet grasped 
every oiDportunity of gaining knowledge, and 
chafed under the circumstances which “hild 
him back.” Mrs. Winslow, filled with grati¬ 
tude as well as esteem, talked with him, read 
with him, and grew daily, she told me, to like 
and resi^ect him more. 

The day of my departure came, and I was 
sorry for it. This week that I had been 
“buried in the country” had to me been full 
of new and delightful interest. We promised 
to correspond and to keep up the knowledge of 
each other so pleasantly begun. Before this, 
Mrs. Winslow told me her plans for Stirling. 

“If his parents are willing, and I think they 
will be, I will take him to Europe with me 
and put him at school with Horace. There 
is an excellent one at Yevay, and he can study 
whatever branches he most likes. Then will 
come travel— the best of education; and I will 


do what I can when he chooses a profession. 

I do believe he will make almost anything.” 

“Willhe not be too independent to accei>t so 
much?” said I, doubtfully. “The family all 
seem to have a good deal of feeling of that sort. 
Something that would make it x>ainful to re¬ 
ceive obligations.” 

“It is not that!” said she, warmly; “I owe 
Stirling a great debt, and I can make his pa¬ 
rents see that, if the brave fellow does not, 
himself. And then his influence on Horace is 
good; he is an invaluable friend for my boy.” 

“And, by and by, come home and marry 
Mabel, like a novel,” I laughed. “I think I 
see him stand 

‘A spell on one foot fust. 

Then stand a spell on ’tother. 

And on which one he feels the wust, 

He couldn’t tell ye, nuther.’ ” 

“Ah! life doesn’t often turn out like a 
novel,” said she; “but I should not be sorry, 
I think.” 

October lOth, 1866. 

I took U13 my old journal last night to read 
over and freshen my recollections of a summer 
in 1858. I had several plans marked out in 
that journal which I never carried out. One 
was, to join my friend Mrs. Winslow in Eu¬ 
rope the year after we were together in Coos. 
Then I -was to go the year after that. But in 
the autumn of ’60 things looked black in the 
country, and in the spring the war broke out 
in earnest. I had too much to do and think of 
to go away, or even to keep a journal. Most 
of us felt too much and too tumultuously to be 
able to write down either feelings or events. I 
know I used to say, that if the time ever ar¬ 
rived when I didn’t care if the newspaper was 
a week old, I should be thankful. That was 
when “bread and the newspaper” was all we 
seemed to need, and when our hearts were all 
fluttering in our breasts from morning till 
night. But they never sunk once, for the 
country. That, we knew, was s;ife in the hands 
of a Power mightier than we. It was every 
heart bleeding for its own loss, or for another’s 
—it -was a fellowship of suffering that knit all 
women’s hearts together and kept their hands 
busy for the loved ones in camp or field. 'We 
knew we were living out a great history, but 
the struggle was in the dark, and too mighty 
to talk about, only to feel at the time we were 
in it. 

I kept up an occasional correspondence with 
Mrs. AYinslow. But how could she, whose in¬ 
terests were all close about her, understand 
anything of our state of terrible uncertainty 
and anxiety ? So, she wrote the oftenest of the 
two, and I heard from time to time of Mabel’s 
growth into a young lady, and of the two boys 
studying together and improving. But bright 
as Mrs. Winslow was in conversation, her let- 
I ters had not the power to bring people and 
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tilings vividly before one, and I felt that the 
children had grown out of my knowledge. I 
often wondered how that self-made Stirling, 
who had got “ whittled into shape with his own 
jack-knife,” would appear among the “ French 
liolished” articles in European iiarlors. She 
wrote once that the boys were both eager to go 
home and join in the country’s struggle, and in 
a subsequent letter mentioned that Stirling had 
gone. Bat she entered into no particulars, 
being absorbed at the time by Horace’s severe 
illness, and I could not hear whether he finally 
went or not. 

But yesterday I received a note from Mrs. 
AYinslow, saying they had all got home, and 
asking me to come to them that evening. 

It was still light out of doors when I went, 
though so dark within, that at first I did not 
recognize Mrs. 'Winslow, who stepped. quickly 
forward and kissed me on both cheeks, in her 
pretty French fashion. She had grown much 
larger and fuller in the years since we had met ; 
Init she had the same joyous smile and beaming 
eyes as of old, and she had brought her sheaves 
with her home, and in safety. How could she 
guess the storms in which we had been rocked 
all these last four terrible years? I read her 
quiet life, varied only by peaceful occupations 
in her fresh cheeks and unanxious eyes, but 
how could I answer her questions, when almost 
every answer made me choke with grief? 
Scarcely a family among all our common 
friends or acquaintances, but wept its first¬ 
born. Sympathetic as she was, and tender¬ 
hearted, she could not understand how it had 
been with us, unless she had passed those days 
of palpitating life and death among us. 

I was feeling how near and yet how far she 
was from me, when the door opened, and a 
young gentleman, six feet high, and dressed in 
the Frenchiest fashion, tip-toed across the room 
to me, not, to be sure, kissing me, but shaking 
hands so cordially, and i)rofessing to remember 
every particular of our Kennawhair life, and 
our Dixville adventure. Perhaps he did, but 
there was such a general aspect of elegance and 
height, such a flow and fulness of language, 
such a foreign idiom visible in his sentences, 
and, above all, such a full auburn moustache 
on his lip, that it is no great wonder I doubted 
having ever seen the young gentleman before. 
His rapid, tumultuous w’ay of talking, too, as 
if his thoughts were too abundant for expres¬ 
sion, and his way of using a French or German 
word indifterently, if the English were not at 
hand, confirmed me in ray scepticism. 

But then there entered a tall, graceful girl, 
still with the deep blue eyes and smiling face, 
the same Mabel who had ran away in Coos. 
And, following her, was the greatest change of 
all, when I was introduced to Major Bent ! 
Where was my lanky, gawky Yankee boy of 
fifteen ? I looked in vain for him, in the tall, 
full-grown man before me, bearded and whis¬ 


kered, with martial aspect, and sharply enun¬ 
ciated words. But the old earnestness and 
thoroughness came out as soon as he spoke. 
The evening sped on wings as we talked of all 
their experiences since we had met. Stirling 
had been in the war since ’62, and his military 
life had been full of i)erilous adventures. I 
knew well how he had mot them; and Mabel 
listened, like Desdemona, to the dangers he 
had passed,‘with all her heart ]?i her beautiful 
eyes. 

I saw them very often after this evening, and 
had reason to think that matters were working 
in romance fashion after all. One day, as we 
stood at the window watching the beautiful 
sunset sky, and Mabel and Stirling along the 
garden walk below us, I asked Mrs. Winslow 
if I had not been a true prophet. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a frank smile, 
“ and nothing could suit me better.” 

“ He isn’t exactly what he was when I made 
the prediction.” 

“ Yes, he is. And that’s the. good of it. Only 
the shell is polished by rubbing against life, the 
l^earl is the same—pure and of great price. Let 
me show you the letter he wrote me from Ber¬ 
lin, when he heard of the battle of Antietam, 
when I was in Paris with my sick boy ;” and 
she went to her little secretary for the letter, 
evidently carefully cherished. I read the i)art 
she show’ed me. 

“You will not ask me to remain here filling 
my mind, while my w'hole nature is burning and 
throbbing to be at home. How" can I stay here 
studying heroic deeds of dead men, in libraries, 
w"hen the stories are coming to my living ears 
daily, of men pouring their lives out on the 
ground, and crying ‘ My country is welcome to 
every drop of my blood!’ I am thrilled every 
time new"S comes from home, to the centre of 
my being, with the intensity of my desire to be 
in"the miAst of it all, and cannot help loathing 
the inaction of my present life. I am eighteen 
years old and over: qualified, by health and 
strength, to go into the ranks, and I ardently 
desire to go. So far as I can judge of my own 
motives, I am not actuated by love of glory— 
not even by a love of military life, but I feel 
the pressure of duty too strongly to resist. One 
of your sons should be fighting for his country— 
Horace cannot go, and I am sure you cannot 
refuse me. When peace comes, I will come 
back to you.” 

The tears were in my eyes as I read this let¬ 
ter, not so much for the letter itself as for those 
it reminded me of. The many I had read from 
sons to their mothers, all with the same heroic 
resolve and firm purpose. Visions of the ‘ un¬ 
returning feet’ came over my heart, and bathed 
it wdth bitter tears. 

Mrs. Winslow" read in my silence, I think, 
more than if I had spoken, of all that w’e must 
have passed through. She i)ressed my hand, 
and said only, in a low", troubled voice : “ Let 
me be thankful that he was spared !” 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CKOCHET GABTER. 

Materials .—Gray thread of medium size; fine red 
wool; fine round, white clastic cord ; a pearl button. 

This garter is worked in close double cro¬ 
chet, over fine elastic cord ; the border and pat¬ 
tern in red wo^l, the centre in gray thread. 

Begin in the middle by a chain of98 stitches, 
with red wool; take the elastic cord, which 
Fig. 1. 




must always be stretched out a little, and work 
over it; either of the two imtterns we give. Figs. 
2 and 3, maybe cojhed. Work on both sides 
Fig. 2. 


of the foundation chain ; the pattern is cora- 
X^leted in the course of the two first rounds; the 
button-hole is made at the beginning of the first 
round; make a loop of 21 stitches, and, when 
you come to it, work over this loop instead of 
over the foundation chain. Increase the num¬ 
ber of stitches at either end of the garter, to 
round it off. When the second round is com¬ 
pleted work two plain gray rounds, then a plain 
red one. The last round (gray thread) is com¬ 
posed of alternately 1 double, 1 purl formed of 
3 chain, 1 slijj stitch in the first, missing one 


Fig. 3. 



stitch tinder the 1 purl. Sew on a pearl button 
to correspond with the button-hole. The garter 
would be both more elegant and more elastic if 
worked entirely in silk. 


ROSETTES FOR TRIMMING. 

Rosette for Belt,—A round covered with black. 


silk, ornamented with beads and buttons. The 
beads must be strung on thick thread and 
Fig. 1. 



securely fastened. The eyes of the buttons 
must be fixed in the pasteboard and fastened at 
the back before the silk covering is imt on. 


Fig. 2. 



Rosette for Trirmnim/ Dresses^ etc ,—This rosette 
is made of silk braid, with a raised edge. 
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JEWEL-CASE, WITH PIKCUSHIOH. 

]Make a round box of pasteboard, three 
inelies high and five inches in diameter, line it 
vith silk, and plait silk round the outside, fin¬ 
ishing it round the bottom with a ruche of the 


card-board must be made to fit round the reel 
(jxactly, and at the edges one hole must lie 


same material, or of ribbon. Cut a circular 
piece of pasteboard to fit the top, cover it with 
cotton, and line it to match the box. Cut the 
pointed cover in four pieces, line the points, 
and trim with ruches, as in the illustration. 


TOWER OF PERFORATED CARD¬ 
BOARD FOR A MEASURE. 

Materials .—A cotton-reel, perforated card-board, 
colored silk cordon, and small steel beads; colored 
sarsnct ribbon, a quarter of an inch broad and one 
yard long. ‘ 

CoVEK an empty cotton-reel very neatly with 
p(irforated card-board. Fasten one end of the 
ribbon intended for the measure to the reel; 
place in the hole of the reel a little memoran¬ 
dum-book iiencil, which serves to wind the mea¬ 
sure uxion, and also, by being carried through a 
square opening in the roof, may be ornamented 
with a flag. The reel must be so inclosed that 
it may be easily moved, and yet always remain 
in the same place. Fasten a ribbon to the reel, 
leaving a short end free, to be afterwards 
hemmed round a piece of a match. Write the 
numbers with good ink very clearly upon the 
ribbon very exactly from another measure. 
Besides the space for the thirty-six inches, 
there must be a little piece allowed for sewing 
it round the reel, and it must also be glued on. 
The ribbon must be an inch or two longer than 
the measure, in order to be able to use the whole 
hmgth of the measure when required. The 
round top wall standing out a canvas-hole 
liigher on both .sides of the reel must be orna- 
jnented with red silk and steel beads. The 


upon the other. They must be so neatly sewn 
together with white thread that the stitches do 
not show, and afterwards ornamented with silk 
and steel beads. Close the place where it is 
joined. A lino of holes must be cut out, and 
the end of the ribbon measure must be drawn 
through the little opening, and a hem made in¬ 
closing a little piece of wood (part of a match), 
or a little brass ring may be sewn on. Orna¬ 
ment the tower according to the design. The 
little ornamental part at the rounding of the 
roof incloses an opening of four or five holes, 
and at the under rounding there is a cross stitch 
(see design) at the part that is not to be cut out. 
Both the roundings are lightlj" stitched over 
with white thread. The roof is ornamented 
with little scallops cut out at both the outer 
edges, and also with silk stitches, and beads 
sewn on with white thread, A little ribbon 
flag concludes the whole. 


COMB, WITH A GOLD CORD AKD 
BEAD SHIELD, 

Materials .—Fine gold cord, small pearl beads, 
smaller rubies, gold beads No. 3, large white enamel 
beads, a little piece of yellow and some black sarsnet. 

The flat shield consists of a strip of card¬ 
board, one inch broad and five inches long, 
which is covered with yellow sarsnet, and 
serves as a ground to work the gold cord upon, 
upon which are five lines of beads ]flaced at 
regular distances. In the middle of each of 
these is a line of pearl beads, having a line of 
rubies on either side. When the bead stripes 
are finished, twist gold cord closely and care- 
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fully between the spaces, and fasten it at the 
beginning and end. The middle chain orna¬ 



ment measures five inches, each of the two 
falling over three inches and three-quarters. 
Y^ork them according to the design, in the 
well-known reversed mosaic, with gold beads, 
small rubies, and white enamel beads. In 
order to make the shield sufficiently firm, put 
a second smaller strip of card-board, and cover 
that also with sarsnet, and fasten it inside the 
shield; then bend the whole into the proper 
shape. Place at the upper part of the comb a 
piece of card-board, three inches long and half 
an inch broad, rounded oft’ and covered with 
black sarsnet, with five hairpins firmly sewn 
on, and placed at equal distances. Put the 
middle of the under to the middle of the upper 
part, and join the upper edges, about one inch 
long, with black silk. 


PICTUPE ERAME OF PASTEr>OARD 
AND COFFEE BERRIES. 

Cut out of strong pasteboard an oval frame 
about three-quarters of an inch broad, and 
cover it with brown pressed paper. Cover the 
glass edge with a strip of paper extending be¬ 
yond it, and fasten it by this means to the back 
of the pasteboard edge: then take an oval 
pressed picture edge (such as would do for 
photographs, for instance), and gum it under 
the glass. Place a loop to hang it no by, and 
cover the upper part of the back with brown 
paper. The under half must be cov:-red after 
the picture is in. Put t^vo rows of coffee 
berries round the edge. For the or.ter edge, 
fine rocisted berries are required, as nearly the 
same size as possible, and previously' covered 
with a thin coating of gum-water; then gum 


them to the frame with thick gum. The ber¬ 
ries for the inner circle need not be roasted; 


but they must be covered with the gum-water 
like the outer circle. 




WHITE TULLE EMBEOIUERY IN COLORED 
FILOSELLE. 
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SMOKING CAP. 

Materials .—Sixty yards of black worsted braid, 
twenty yards of scarlet, black silk for lining, sew¬ 
ing silk, and scarlet and black tassel. 


they are sewed together, then it is lined with 
the black silk. A rosette of the braid is fast¬ 
ened on the top, from which falls a scarlet and 
black tassel. 


Fig. 1. 




Take common pieces of wood, and make a 
frame of the size yon require your pieces for 
cap. Then draw the black braid tightly over 
this, fastening the ends to frame by means of 
small tacks ; take a large darning needle and 
thread mth the scarlet braid, and commence 
the pattern the same as darning, as shown in 
Eig. 2. After the pattern is completed sew all 
the.ends well with sewing silk, before remov¬ 
ing from the frame. Six i^ieces form the cap; 


BORDER—CROCHET OR NETTING AND 
DARNING, 
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NEEDLE-CASE. 

Materials.-^A piece of perforated card-board, a 
quarter of a yard of blue silk, some blue sewing- 
silk, and some plain card-board. 


part oi Tlie inside (jase, fold the plain card-board 
so as to have a strip one inch and a hjilf hi<di 
and tlu’ce inches and a qiiarter wide. Ciit*^at 
the open side four scallops, with a space be- 



The outer case is four inches long, and two 
inches and a half broad, and must be cut 
straight, according to design Fig. 1. Both the 
outer and inner case have a border worked in 
slanting stitches with blue silk. In the front 
of the case the word “Needles” must be cut 
out with a very sharp knife. Line both jDarts 
with blue silk, which must be sewn in very 
closely. For the case itself’four parts are re¬ 
quisite ; two of these measuring three inches 
and a half long, and one inch and a quarter in 
breadth. The two smaller halves are the same 
lengths, but are just three-quarters,of an inch 


tween them measuring about the eighth of an 
inch. This inverted part is for the needles, as 
plainly shown in the design Fig. 2, and must 
be rounded off to form scallops. This must be 
gummed into the corresponding half of the 
case, and a ribbon loop must be placed on one 
of the cross sides. 


PENWIPER. 

iVfflfmaZs.—Leather canvas, red and black cloth, 
scarlet ribbon. No. 2 scarlet purse silk, gold beads. 



broad. After having w'orked the pattern upon 
them, line all the separate pieces, and sew to¬ 
gether the parts of equal sizes. The outer case 
must be left open at one end. For the lower 


Tins ornamental penwiper is not difficult of 
construction. The bottom or foundation con¬ 
sists of three circular pieces of black cloth 
pinked out round the edges, and upon t*heso 
there are five oi)en rosettes formed of leather 
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canvas on the outside, and of black and scarlet 
cloth in the inside. The canvas is ornamented 
with double cross stitches of scarlet silk ; it is 
then boimd with ribbon on which small gold 
beads are fastened : both the canvas and cloth 
are slightly quilled when forming the rosettes. 
The handle is made of canvas bound mth rib¬ 
bon, and ornamented with scarlet cross stitches 
and gold beads. 


TRAVELLING PURSE FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 

T.i^KE a piece of wash-leather or flannel, 
twenty-nine inches long and six inches high, 


Fig. 1. 



for the pocket and flap, reserving an inch for 
the latter. Lay the remainder of the stuff to¬ 
gether in folds lengthwise, and stitch it in 


several places to form a line of pockets, as 
represented in Fig. 1. Previous to the stitch- 

Fig. 2. 



ing, the upper edge of the pocket part must be 
turned down and hemmed, or gummed with a 
narrow hem. Arrange the stitching so as to 
leave a pocket seven inches long in the middle 
for valuable papers. On one side make five 
pockets measuring two inches; on the other, 
six measuring one inch and a half, and leave? 
one inch free at the ends. Cut the piece that 
turns over so as to form three separate flaps, 
rounded off at the corners (see Fig. 1). Bind 
them or trim them with white braid, and place 
buttons and button-holes, as shown in the de¬ 
sign. For greater security, holes may be bored 
in the leather or worked in the flannel, and a 
cord drawn through to fasten both sides to¬ 
gether. Sew the ends on firmly, with a buckle 
on one side, and a hemmed belt ribbon on the 
other to fasten the purse. 

To make the full length of the purse the 
parts marked A A are to be joined. 


DESIGN FOR A HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 
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SUMMER BEVERAGES. 

Lemonades. —Lemons furnish two important pro¬ 
ducts for the formation of beverages, an acid juice, 
and an aromatic stomachic oil, contained in the rind. 
Lemon-juice is a slightly turbid, very sour liquid, 
having a pleasant flavor when diluted. It contains 
a considerable quantity of gummy mucilage, which 
causes it to become mouldy on exposure to the air. 
It is c.apable of furnishing a large number of acidu¬ 
lated drinks, which are exceedingly useful in allay¬ 
ing thirst, and are most valuable for their anti-scor¬ 
butic properties. 

In making any kind of lemonade, the proportions 
given need not be adhered to, but the quantities 
ordered may be increased or lessened to suit the 
taste. 

For a quart of lemonade, take six lemons and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar j rub off part of the yel¬ 
low rind of the lemons on to the sugar, squeeze the 
juice on to the latter, and pour on the water boiling 
hot; mix the whole, and run through a flannel jelly- 
bag. 

Lemons "are not always to be procured, especially 
on a journey, and we have, therefore, much pleasure 
in drawing attention to the following useful direc¬ 
tions for making portable lemonade 
Excellent Portable Lemonade. —Rasp with a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, the rind of a fine juicy lemon; 
reduce the sugar to powder, and pour on it the 
strained juice of the fruit; press the mixture into 
a jar, and when wanted for use dissolve a table¬ 
spoonful of it in a glass of water; it will keep a 
considerable time. If too sweet for the taste of the 
drinker, a very small portion of citric acid may be 
added when it is taken. 

Mock Lemonade.—A. cheap substitute for lemonade 
may be made as follows: Tartaric acid, a quarter 
of an ounce; sugar, six ounces; essence of lemon, 
dropped on the sugar, about four or five drops ; boil¬ 
ing water, two pints. This, allowed to stand till 
cold, makes a wholesome, cooling, summer beverage, 
economical in its cost, but the flavor is not equal to 
that prepared from lemon-juice. 

Another Mock Lemonade. —A mock lemonade of su¬ 
perior flavor may be made by using the acid prepared 
from lemons, citric acid, according to the following 
receipt: Citric acid, a quarter of an ounce; essence 
of lemon, ten to twenty drops; syrup, half a pint; 
boiling water, as much as may be required. This 
preparation is expensive, and is not equal to lemon¬ 
ade from fresh lemons, which should always be pre¬ 
ferred when they can be obtained. 

Plain Orangeade. —Orangeade should be made in 
precisely a similar manner to lemonade, using 
oranges instead of lemons; but as there is less acid 
in this fruit, a much larger proportion of juice is 
required, and, however j>repared, this bev'erage is 
rather insipid, and is inferior to the following:— 
Orange Lemonade. —Take three oranges, one large 
lemon, and two or three ounces of sugar; rub off 
some of the peel on to the sugar, squeeze on the 
juice, and pour on two pints of boiling water; mix 
the whole and strain. 

Imperial. —May be regarded as a sort of mock 
lemonade; it forms a cheap, wholesome, cooling 
summer beverage. Two receipts are added, the first 
being the better of the t^vo : No. 1. Cream of tartar, 
half an ounce; one lemon cut in slices ; white sugar, 
half a pound ; spring water, three pints. Mix, and 
allow them to stand for an hour or two before use, 


as the cream of tartar dissolves but slowly. No. 2. 
Cream of tartar, a quarter of an ounce; lemon-peel 
and sugar to suit the taste; boiling water, two pints. 
Mix, and alloAV to stand until cold. 

Lemonade t la Soyer .—Put a quart of water in a 
stewpan to boil, into which put two moist dried figs, 
each split in two; let it boil a quarter of an hour, 
then have ready the peel of a lemon, taken off rather 
thickly, and the half of the lemon cut in thin slices ; 
throw them into the stewpan, and boil two minutes 
longer, then pour it into a jug, which cover closely 
with paper until cold, then pass it through a siev^e, 
add a teaspoonful of honey, and it is ready for use. 

Orangeade h la Soyer .—Proceed as for lemonade, 
but using the whole of the orange, a little of the 
peel included, sweetening with sugar-candy, and 
adding a teaspoonful of arrowroot, mixed with a 
little cold water, which pour into the boiling liquid 
at the same time you put in the orange. The arrow- 
root makes it very delicate. 

Superior Lemonade h la Soyer.—Take the peel of six 
lemons, free from pith, cut it up in small pieces, and 
put it with two cloves into a bottle containing half 
a pint of hot water, place the bottle in a stewpan 
with boiling water, and let it stand by the side of a 
fire for one or two hours, taking care it does not 
boil; then take half a pint of lemon-juice, half a 
pint of syrup, if none, use plain syrup, or sugar, in 
like proportion, adding a few drops of orange-flower 
water; add the infusion of the rind, which has been 
previously made, and allowed to become cold, stir 
well together, and add two quarts of cold water. 

Barley Lemonade.—V\it a quarter of a pound of 
sugar into a small stewpan, with half a pint of 
water, which boil about ten minutes, or until form¬ 
ing a thickish syrup; then add the rind of a fresh 
lemon and the pulp of two; let it boil two minutes 
longer, when add two quarts of barley-water, made 
without sugar and lemon ; boil five minutes longer, 
pass it through a hair sieve into a jug, which cover 
with paper, making a hole in the centre to let the 
heat through ; when cold it is ready for use ; if put 
cold into a bottle, and well corked down, it would 
keep good several days. 

Barley Orangeade.-'EnTley orangeade is made in 
the same manner, substituting the rind and juice of 
oranges; the juice of a lemon, in addition, is an im¬ 
provement. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 

Veal Cutlets with Sweet Herbs.—Chop all sorts of 
sweet herbs, mushrooms, onions, pepper and salt, 
with a spoonful of butter; dip the cutlets in this, 
and reduce the sauce to make it stick ; do them over 
with egg and bread-crums, and set them in the oven 
to bake; then add a glass of white wine to the 
sauce, skim it well, and when the cutlets are done 
lay them on a dish, and send them to table with 
the sauce poured over. 

To Pickle Herrings .—"Wash fifty herrings well, and 
cut off their heads, tails and fins. Put the fish into 
a stewpan, with three ounces of ground allspice, 
one tablespoonful of coarse salt, and a little Cay¬ 
enne. Lay the fish in layers and strew the spice 
equally over it, with a few bay leaves and ancho¬ 
vies interspersed. Pour ov’cr the whole a pint of 
vinegar mixed with a little water. Tie a bladder 
over the stewpan and bake in a slow oven. Skim 
off the oil, and with a little of the liquor boil about 
half a pint of claret or port wine. The fish should 
be baked so slowly and so thoroughly that when 
cooked the bones should not be perceptible. 

A Savo7'y Lamb Pie.—Cut the meat into pieces. 
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and season it with flnely-beaten pepper, salt, mace, 
cloves, and nutmeg. Make a good puff-paste, and 
put the meat into it, adding some lambs’ sweet¬ 
breads, seasoned in the same manner. Put in some 
oysters and forcemeat balls, some yelk of egg, and 
tops of asparagus boiled green. Put butter all over 
the pie, and put on the covering paste, and let it 
bake for an hour and a half in a quick oven. Mix a 
pint of gravy, the oyster liquor, a gill of wine, and 
a little nutmeg, with the yelks of two or three eggs 
well beaten, and stir it in the same direction all the 
time. When it boils, take the cover off the pi^ pour 
the mixture into it, cover it again, and serve it up. 

Stuffed Po^afocs.—Take five large potatoes^ wash 
and peel them, and scoop them out, so as to have 
them hollow from end to end; fill the holes with 
sausage or forcemeat, dip the potatoes into dissolved 
butter, and arrange them in a baking-dish ; put them 
into a moderately hot oven for about thirty or forty 
minutes. Serve directly they are done. They may 
be accompanied by a sauce or not, according to 
choice. 

To Boil Corned Pee/.—Wash it thoroughly, and put 
into a pot that will hold plenty of water. The 
water should be hot; the same care is necessary in 
skimming it as for fresh meat. It is not too much to 
allow half an hour for every pound of meat after it 
has begun to boil. The goodness of corned beef de¬ 
pends much on its being boiled gently and long. If 
it is to be eaten cold, lay it when boiled, into a 
coarse earthen dish or pan, and over it a piece of 
board the size of the meat. Upon this put a clean 
stone, or a couple of flat-irons, or some other heavy 
weight. Salt meat is very much improved by being 
pressed. 

Baked Ham :—Most persons boil ham. It is much 
better baked, if baked right. Soak it for an hour in 
clean water and wipe it dry; next spread it all over 
with tliin batter, and then put it into a deep dish 
with sticks under it, to keep it out of the gravy. 
When it is fully done take off the skin and batter 
crusted upon the flesh side, and set it away to cool. 


PICKLES. 

Yellow PiefcZe.—Have firm white cabbages cut in 
quarters; put into strong brine for two or three 
days ; then scald them in clear water until you can 
run a straw in them; take them out and dry them 
for twenty-four hours in the sun, or by the stove, as 
may be most convenient; then put them in strong 
cider vinegar, with powdered turmeric sufiicieiit to 
color the cabbage, and let them remain in the vine¬ 
gar about ten days. White onions managed the 
same way; also lemons whole. Cucumbers—white 
are the best—must not be scalded or dried, but only 
changed from the brine to the vinegar colored with 
the turmeric. After remaining in the turmeric vine¬ 
gar ten or twelve days, take the fruit and vegetables 
out of it, and put them in a sieve or on a plank, and 
let all the vinegar drain from them for two or three 
hours. Have the following spices, etc., prepared 
ready, and pack them in a jar, a layer of fruit and 
vegetables and a layer of spices until the jar is three 
parts full; then fill up with vinegar—cider vinegar ; 
after a day or two pour the vinegar from them, scald 
it, and to every gallon of vinegar add five pounds of 
sugar while the vinegar is boiling. Be sure to keep 
the pickle covered with the vinegar. For each gallon 
of pickle, three ounces of turmeric, two ounces of 
white ginger, two ounces of white pepper, quarter of 
an ounce of mace beaten fine, four ounces of horse¬ 
radish shredded fine, four ounces of garlic, two ounces 
of white mustard-seed, half an ounce of celery-seed 
whole. The pickle should have a tight cover at all 


times, and, during the warm weather, placed in the 
sun as often as may be convenient. 

Gherkins .—Steep them in strong brine for a week, 
then pour it off; heat it to the boiling point, and 
again pour it on the gherkins. In twenty-four hours 
<lrain the fruit on a sieve; put it in wide-mouthed 
bottles or jars; fill them up with strong pickling 
vinegar, boiling hot, bung them down at once and 
tie them over with bladder. "When cold, dip the 
corks into melted bottle-wax. Spice is usually added 
to the bottles, or else steeped in the vinegar. 

-Cucumbers.—M.ake a brine by putting one pint of 
rock-salt into a pail of boiling water, and pour it 
over the cucumbers; cover tight to keep in the 
steam, and let them remain all night and part of a 
day; make a second brine as above, and let them re¬ 
main in it the same length of time; then scald and 
skim the brine, as it will answer for the third brine, 
and let them remain in it as above ; then rinse and 
wipe them dry, and add boiling hot vinegar; throw 
ill a lump of alum as largo as a nut to every pail of 
pickles, and you will have a fine, hard, and green 
pickle. Add spices, if you like, and keep the pickles 
under the vinegar. A brick on the top of the cover, 
which keeps the pickles under, has a tendency to 
collect the scum which may arise. 

Tomatoes.—Alviuya use those which are thoroughly 
ripe. The small round ones are decidedly the best. 
Do not prick them, as most receipt books direct. Let 
them lie in strong brine three or four days, then put 
them down in layers in your jars, mixing with them 
small onions, and pieces of horseradish; then pour 
on the vinegar (cold), which should be first spiced as 
for peppers ; let there be a spice-bag to throw into 
every pot. Cover them carefully, and set them by 
in the cellar for a full month before using. 


VEGETABLES. 

Turnips d la Poulette .—Cut the turnips in dice in a 
saucepan. When boiled tender, turn them into a 
colander. Put a little butter and flower in a sauce¬ 
pan, and stir. Add a gill of milk, and stir, then the 
turnips, and salt and pepper to taste. 

Cabbage Jelly .—Boil cabbage in the usual way, and 
squeeze it in a colander till perfectly dry, then chop 
small; add a little butter, pei)pcr, and salt; press 
the whole very closely into an earthenware mould, 
and bake one hour, either in a side oven or in front 
of the fire. When done, turn it out. 

To Stew Cabbage.—YnThoW in milk and water, and 
drain it, then shred it, put it into a stewpan, with a 
.small piece of butter, a small teacupful of cream, and 
seasoning, and stew tender. Or, it may be stewed 
in white or brown gravy. « 

To Dress Salads for Dinner .—Look over carefully, 
the tender half-blanched leaves of lettuce; cut them 
slightly : make a dressing of the yelk of hard-boiled 
eggs, mixed mustard, black pepper, butter and vine¬ 
gar. Boil two or three eggs more than are needed 
for the sauce; slice the whites and j^elks together, 
lay them on the dish, and pour over the whole the 
sauce. 

How to Clear Vegetables of Insects .—Make a strong 
brine of one and a half pound of salt to one gallon of 
water; into this place the vegetables with the stalk 
ends uppermost, for two or three hours. This will 
destroy all the insects which cluster in the leaves, 
and they will fall out and sink to the bottom of the 
water. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Seed Cake .—One pound of butter, six eggs, three- 
quarters of a pound of sifted sugar, pounded mace 
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and grated nutmeg to taste, one pound of flour, three- 
quarters of an ounce of caraway seeds, one wine- 
glassful of wine. Beat the butter to a cream; dredge 
in the flour; add the sugar, mace, nutmeg, and cara¬ 
way seeds, and mix these ingredients well together. 
Whisk the eggs, stir to them the wine, and beat the 
cake again for ten minutes. Put it into a tin lined 
with buttered paper, and bake it from one and a half 
to two hours. This cake would be equally nice made 
with currants, and omitting the caraway seeds. 

Oxford Tea-Cakes. —To each pound of flour allow a 
dessertspoonful of bread powder, one egg, and half a 
pint of cream or new milk, half a teaspoonful of suet, 
and two of loaf-sugar powdered. Rub the dry things 
well together, then briskly mix in first the cream 
and then the egg; bake quickly on buttered tins. 
If yeast be preferred, the milk should be a little 
warmed, and strained through the yeast as for bread; 
add the egg last. Let the dough stand to rise, then 
bake half an hour in a quick oven. 

Macaroon Custard Pudding. —Fill the bottom of a 
baking-dish with macaroons, and soak them well in 
white wine ; then pour over the top of them a rich 
custard, adding whatever sweetmeats you please. 
The dish may be lined, or not, with puff-paste. This 
is a very delicious pudding. Care must be taken in 
baking, as it burns soon. 

Birthday Pudding without Eggs. —One pound of suet 
shred fine, half a pint of molasses, one pound of cur¬ 
rants, one pound of flour; to be mixed with boiling 
milk; add candied lemon, raisins, nutmeg, and bit¬ 
ter almonds to taste; tie in a cloth, and boil five 
hours. 

Yellow Flummery. —Boil two ounces of isinglass in 
a pint and a half of water till it is dissolved, and 
then add a pint of white wine, the juice of two and 
the outside of three lemons, the yelks of seven eggs 
well beaten, and sugar to your taste. Mix the whole 
together, and set it on the fire till it boils, stirring it 
continually ; strain it into a basin, and stir it till it 
is almost cold, then put it into the moulds. 

A Friar’s Omelette. —Boil a dozen apples as for 
sauce, stir in a quarter of a pound of butter, and the 
same of white sugar; when cold, add four well-beaten 
eggs ; put it into a baking-disli strewn thickly with 
crums of bread, so as to stick to the bottom and sides; 
strew crums of bread plentifully over the apple mix¬ 
ture when in the baking-dish; bake, turn out, and 
grate sugar over it. 

Carrot Fritters. —These very nice fritters are simply 
made, and we can recommend them as being an agree¬ 
able variety for a side dish at a small party. Beat 
two small boiled carrots to a pulp with a spoon, 
add three or four eggs, and half a handful of flour; 
moisten with cream, milk, or a little white wine, 
and sweeten to taste ; beat all well together, and fry 
them in boiling lard. When of a good color, take 
them off and serve, having squeezed over them the 
juice of an orange, and strewed them over with finely- 
sifted sugar. 


CONTRIBUTED. 

Mr. L. a. GrODEY, Sir : I send you a few receipts 
that I know to be good; they have been used with 
perfect success for years. I have never seen them in 
print. ^ 

Chocolate Cake. —One pound of sugar, one of flour, 
and half a pound of butter ; four eggs, beaten sepa¬ 
rately, until very light; half a pint of milk, one 
teaspoon fill of soda, and two of cream of tartar. Bake 
in two cakes. Beat three cups of powdered sugar 
with the whites of three eggs, add chocolate to 
taste; spread a layer of this icing between the cakes. 


and on the top and sides. Cocoanut cake can t>e 
made in the same manner, by substituting half a 
grated cocoanut for the chocolate in the icing. 

Almond Cake. —One cup of sugar, one of flour; throe 
eggs beaten light; one teaspoonful of cream of tar¬ 
tar, half a teaspoonful of soda, one pound of almonds. 
Mix the sugar, flour, and cream of tartar together, 
then add the eggs. Blanch and chop the almonds 
and mix them in, and lastly stir in the soda dissolved 
in as little hot water as possible. Bake immediately.. 

Plum Pudding.—One pint of raisins, one pint of 
milk, half a pint of suet chopped fine; four eggs, a 
little salt, and flour to make as thick as pound cake. 
Boil four hours. 

Corn-meal Pudding.—One pint of corn-meal, one 
cup of molasses, one cup of suet, one tablespoonful 
of giogor, a little salt, and one qu.art of boiling 
milk added lastly. Fruit improves it. Boil three 
hours. It can be baked if desired. 

Cake Pudding. —One cup of butter, two of sugar, 
one of milk ; five eggs, two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, one of soda, three and a half cups of flour. 
Flavor to taste. 

Caramcls.—Two cups of brown sugar, one cup of 
molasses, a piece of butter the size of an egg; three 
tablespoonfuls of flour. Boil these together for 
twenty-five minutes. Then add half a pound of 
grated chocolate dissolved in one cup of sweet millc. 
Let it boil until it will harden when dropped into 
water (stirring constantly); take it from the fire and 
add one teaspoonful of vanilla; pour it in buttered 
plates to cool; just before it is hard mark it into 
small squares. 

Chocolate Pudding. Put one quart of milk on to 
boil; take an ounce and a half of chocolate and grato 
it, mix it with a little cold milk. Then take the 
boiled milk and stir into it the chocolate, and set it 
to cool; when nearly cool stir in the beaten yelks 
of six eggs. Flavor with vanilla SAveetened to taste, 
and bake until of the consistency of custard. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth with six spoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, pile it lightly on top of the pud¬ 
ding, replace in the oven, and brown. To be eaten 
cold. 

White Cake. —One cup of butter, two of sugar, three 
and a third of flour; whites of eight eggs, and flavor¬ 
ing to taste. 

Blancmange.—One quart of milk, and one ounce of 
isinglass; break the isinglass into the milk; put it 
on the fire and boil until the isingla.ss is dissoh'ed>; 
just before taking it from the fire sweeten and flavor 
to taste, and stir in the well-beaten yelk of an egg. 
Have ready a mould which has been dipped in cold 
water, pour in the mixture and set it on ice to cool. 

I should be much obliged if any of your subscribers 
would furnish me with a receipt for Cocoanut Pud¬ 
ding, also for Wine Sauce. Miss Y. IL 

Mr. Godey : Will you oblige an old subscriber by 
publishing a receipt for making Chocolate eeclaires? 

Can any of our subscribers furnish thisl 

Mr. Godey ; Will you favor the subscribers of the 
Lady’.s Book Avith a good receipt for Sponge Pud' 
ding, and much oblige a subscriber of the last tAventy 
years, and Avho hopes to remain one for a long Avliile 
yet. 

Is the lady correct in the name of the article 8 lu 2 
Avishes the receipt for 1 

A LADY Avishes to knoAv if some kind friend to 
suffering humanity Avill furnish her Avith a receipt 
for destroying fleas 1 

BIr. Godey : Will some of your numerous subscri¬ 
bers furnish receipts for Peach Bolls, Ladies’ Fingcis, 
Almond Cream for the toilet. Floating Island, also one 
for putting up peaches in their OAvn juice ? E. 
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iUtats’ fairU. 


MICHIGAN FEMALE COLLEGE.* 

“Come in, little Michy, so healthful and fair; 

Come, take in our Uncle’s best parlor a chair: 
Come in ! we’ve a pretty large household, ’tis true, 
But the twenty-five Sisters will make room for 
you.” 

So sang the late Mrs. Sigourney, in 1837, on the 
admission of a new State to our American family, 
and in the welcome thus pleasantly given she min¬ 
gled some good counsel with her predictions of pros¬ 
perity for the new-comer, when she added 

“Those ladies who sit on the sofa so high, 

Are the stateliest dames in our family. 

Your Thirteen Old Sisters, don’t treat them with 
scorn, 

They were notable spinsters before you Avcre born.” 
This was reason as well as rhyme •, but the young 
State has now a record that will compare favorably 
with those of her older sisters in the beginning of a 
great educational enterprise within her border. The 
Michigan Female College (whose name we hope 
will soon be altered), is, so far as we know, the 
only institution in this country, with the exception 
of Vassar College, that offers to American women 
an education professedly collegiate; embracing the 
same subjects that form the ourriculum of Harvard 
or Princeton, and aiming to teach them in a manner 
equally thorough. Thirteen years ago this college 
was established by private contributions and efforts j 
since then it has grown and prospered, until now 
there is strong hope that the State legislature may 
adopt and indorse the institution as its OAvn. We 
give below extracts from a letter of one of the lady 
Principals—Miss A. C. Rogers—recording the pro¬ 
gress of the college, the course of the Michigan legis¬ 
lature and that of Congress in the matter of femi¬ 
nine education. 


FOUNDING THE COLLEGE. 

“In 1855 the subject was first brought before our 
legislature, and an unsuccessful oflbrt Avas made to 
secure an appropriation from the ‘ SAvamp Lands’ 
for founding a college for the young women of Michi¬ 
gan, Avhich should be*to them what its noble uni¬ 
versity is to young men. 

fc>ince that time, in some form more or less 
urgent, the claims of the daughters of the State 
have been pressed upon each successive legislature. 
In 1863 our legislature unanimously passed a joint 
resolution asking Congress to appropriate lands to aid 
founding colleges for young luomen in all the States, 
At the next session of the legislature in 1805 this 
resolution Avas again passed, and the governor Avas 
requested to send copies to the legislatures of all 
Idle loyal States asking their co-operation. At the 
last session, in 1867, they again passed and sent this 
resolution to Congress. 250,000 acres have been gii'^en 
to found agricultural colleges in every State that 
would accept the gift; in this State a township Avas 
given to found the university, and the fund derived 
it amounts to over half a million of dollars, 
X ^ot yet all sold ; but, though 

the State has spoken three times. Congress does not 
yet listen, and no other State except Vermont has 
joined her in making the request. Yet surely the 
Avomen of the loyal States have, during the last 
seven years, proved themselves Avorthy of all a 
generous and liberal government can do for their 
advancement. Let the sick, the Avounded, the deso- 
late, the dying, Avhom their busy hands and ungrudg- 
ing hearts have clothed, fed, and nursed, speak for 
them ! And if the Avomen of the North and West 
may be said to have established a neAv claim upon 

* W’ould not the name of this Institution be im¬ 
proved by dropping the animal and inferior term of 
Female (as Vassar College has done), and styling it 
Michigan College? The public would knoAV it was 
for young Avomen. 
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the gratitude of the nation, the women of the South 
have equally proved that they must be elevated by 
education to a nobler ideal than they have yet 
known, if AA^e are ever to secure there a loyal gener¬ 
ation of citizens. Justice and generosity plead for 
the one, pity and self-protection for the other, and 
to these fourfold claims Congress Avill yet be con¬ 
strained to respond. That Avoman has other claims 
upon tlie State than simply to be governed lias ceased 
to be a dream and become an idea; some time in the 
££ it Avill cease to be an idea and become a fact. 

Since 1855 we haA'e been laboring here at the 
capital of the State to build up such an institution 
as the wants of the time seem to demand, Avith the 
hope that the St-ate Avould ultimately accept Avhat 
Ave have done and become responsible for carrying 
out the plan, nor haA’^e Ave yet abandoned this hope. 
Last year the legislature ])assed an act enabling 
the city to raise ($50,000) fifty thousand dollars l>y 
tax upon property to finish the buildings, and a bill 
passed the Senate appropriating ($100,000) one hun¬ 
dred thousand as the commencement of an endoAV- 
ment fund. It failed in the House, defeatetl by the 
eloquence of Theodore Tilton, Avho urged that the 
university should bo opened to young Avomen. So 
the representatiA'es contented themselves by pass¬ 
ing a resolution asking the regents to open the 
university, though they joined the Senate in asking 
Congress to make approjiriations of land to all the 
States for female colleges. The regents considere<l 
this question some years ago, and decided against it; 
they haA’’e, at the request of the House, reoo-nsidered 
it, and decided again in the negatiA-e. ” 

IMPORTANCE OF THE INSTITUTION. 

It is hardly creditable to the countiy that this rc‘- 
tjord of earnest and laborious effort should be almost 
Avithout a parallel. If our nation Avere backAvard 
and unenterprising, the apathy in regard to Avomen’s 
training Avould be more natural. But we have given 
many proofs of readiness to comprehend and Avill- 
ingness to meet the claims of education, so far a.s 
men are concerned. Within four years the enor¬ 
mous sum of nine million dollars has been bestowed 
by private munificence upon the endoAvraent of col¬ 
leges ; and Congress has devoted to the same pur¬ 
pose a liberal imrtion of the public lands. Women, on 
the other hand, have beam left entirely to the mercy 
of private schools. We Avould not condemn these 
institutions altogether,* but those Avho are familiar 
with their practical Avorking are thoroughly dissat¬ 
isfied Avith the results. Tliey are undertaken as a 
money-making business by teachers Avhose chief de¬ 
sire is that their profits Avill enable them at lengtli 
to retire from a distasteful drudgery. The methods 
of study are hopelessly Avrong; the means of the 
establishment are rarely sufficient to purchase the 
expensive apparatus needed in physical .studies; a 
great number of branches arc taken up, but nothing 
is done thoroughly, and few scholars receiA'O any 
permanent benefit. 

The one sufllcient remedy is in co-operation. 
There must be colleges for Avomen, Avith largo classes, 
good apparatus, able teachers—colleges like Yale 
and Harvard, Avith only the difference warranted by 
tho different practical needs of the sex. The sub¬ 
ject is too large for the end of an article; but the 
considerations that are leading men to bclicA'C that 
Grrcek and Latin noAV occupy in the curriculum a 
place too prominent for their real importance Avould 
haA'e double Aveight in tlie training of women. Vas¬ 
sar College, and this little UniA’^ersity in Michigan, 
are so far the only attempts made to meet this 
urgent need; both of them have been built up by 
private generosity and labor. Hoav long will it be 
before the public Avill see the necessity and the ad¬ 
vantage of national liberality in this matter? 
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WOMAN’S 

MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA.* 

Wb have before us the “ Nineteenth Annual An¬ 
nouncement” (for 18C8-’69) of this excellent insti¬ 
tution. There is a “Woman’s Hospital” connected 
with this college. The Corporators and Faculty, in 
their address to the public, do not coniiider it neces¬ 
sary to go over the history of these institutions, or 
to answer objections that have been made to the 
medical profession when committed to women. 
They have wisely left these vexed questions to be 
answered by time and experience; they confine 
themselves to a brief but forcible statement of the 
sure progress which has been made, and the good 
results that have been secured. We would like to 
give the whole of this address, but have only room 
for the following extracts:— 

“ The session which has just closed has been one 
of much interest. All the chairs of the college have 
been filled, and the clinical advantages of the stu¬ 
dents have been increased both by the greater num¬ 
ber of patients treated in the various departments 
of the Woman’s Hospital, and by a more systematic 
course of clinical lectures by the professors of the 
college. This department of instruction will be fur¬ 
ther extended and improved before the opening of 
the ne.xt college term. Materials and facilities arc 
evidently accumulating for making this city and in¬ 
stitution a centre for medical women, where the 
aspects of disease may be inspected, and the action 
of remedial agencies observed on a larger scale, and 
in a more satisfactory way than has hitherto been 
practicable. 

«•******* 

“The success which thus far has attended the 
career of a number of the graduates of this school, 
is a source of deep satisfaction. Social position, 
■pecuniary profits, and the contentment springing 
from thoroughly interesting and satisfying Avork, 
have been theirs; and in viewing the various fresli 
channels of activity opening to the energies of 
American women, no other seems to promise a ful¬ 
ler and richer career to a capable, true woman, Av^hen 
conviction, natural attraction, and favoring circum¬ 
stances lead her in this direction.” 

According to the report of a reliable journal of our 
city, there are now in Philadelphia six ladies prac¬ 
tising medicine, Avhose incomes range from $2000 to 
$10,000 per annum. Thus Ave see that the friends of 
“ Woman’s Medical College” have good reason to be 
encouraged; AAuth its present able Faculty — four 
ladies and three gentlemen—devoted to their object 
of doing a great good for humanUy in thus restoring 
Avoman to her rightful position of guardian over the 
health and delicacy of her OAvn sex, Ave may look for 
the best results. Good men are becoming the advo¬ 
cates of medical education for Avoinen, as they per¬ 
ceive its advantages in educational establishments. 
I?eA% EdAvmrd N, Kirk, of Boston, described this influ¬ 
ence on a school for girls—320 pupils, all residing in 
the house—Avhich had a lady physician as medical 
adviser.f Mr, Kirk Avas one of the guardians of the 
school; he asserted that Avith a larger family Ave 
never had so little sickness in the family as since 
this arrangement Avas made,” and says:— 

“It Avould need, gentlemen, perhaps simply an 
appeal at once to your oAv-njudgment and feelings as 
parents, to determine Avhethcr you Avould not prefer 
a well-educated, sensible lady residing as a friend 
and teacher in the A^ery family Avith your daughters, 
to any gentleman of the medical profession residing 
outside of the family^ and Ausiting your daughters 
only Avhen disease has reached so severe a stage as 
to demand a professional visit.” 


* Communications should be addressed to the Se¬ 
cretary of the FacultA', Mrs; E. H. Cleveland, iM. D., 
Woman’s Hospital, North College AA-enue, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 

t This lady AAms a graduate from The New England 
Medical College, of Avhich vre shall Avrite in a future 
number. 


Yes, the educated lady physician should haA'C her 
place in all seminaries for young ladies and schools 
for girls. We have heard most encouraging reports 
of the success of these medical adAusers ; one is resi¬ 
dent in “ Yassar College,” the other in “ Mount Hol¬ 
yoke Seminary.” We should like to heilr from all 
the institutions in our country Avhere a lady has the 
care of the health of the pupils. 


A PLAGIARISM. 

Ik our January number, page 58, we publisfibd a 
poem/sent us by a person signing herself “Mrs. 

W-.” We haA'e since learned, in a manner that 

leaves no doubt upon our minds of the truth of the 
information, that the tAvo verses then gWen, Avith 
another not published, Avere Avritten by Mr. G. Ros- 
coc Day, Editor of the Free Pi'css, Galesburg, III., 
under the signature of “ Rex.!’ The poem is Avorth 
claiming. We publish it beloAV. 

DESERTED.* 

BY “rex.” 

The river floAved Avith the light on its breast. 

And the Avaves went eddjdng by ; 

And the round red sun Avent doAvn in the Avest, 

When my love’s loving lips to my lii)s Avere prest, 
Under the eA'cning sky. 

Now, Aveeping, alone by the riA*er I stray. 

For my love has left me tliis many a day. 

Left me to droop and die. 

As the river floAved then, the river floAvs still, 

In ripple, and foam, and spray. 

On by the church, and round by the hill. 

And under the sluice by the old burnt mill, 

And out to the fading day. 

But I love it no more ; for delight groAVs cohlj 

When the song is sung, and the tale is told;^ 

And the heart is given away. 

Oh river, run far! oh riA^er, run fast! 

Oh Avecds, float on to the sea! 

For the sun has gone doAvn on my beautiful past, 

And the hope, that like bread on the Avaters 1 cast, 
Has drifted away like thee. 

So the dream it is fied, and the day it is done; 

But my lips still murmur the name of one 
AVho Avill never come back to me. 


NOTES AND NOTICES. 

Neav School or Art. —A ncAv school of art has 
lately been established in this city by the distin¬ 
guished Professor Van der Wielen, of AntAverp, 
brother of the painter of “ The Siege of Leyden,” 
Avhich has hung so long against the Avails of our 
Academy of Fine Arts. He has noAv about sixteen 
pupils of both sexes under his tuition. Those Avho 
Avish particular information can obtain it at the 
school, N. E. corner of Fifteenth and Market Streets. 

Elegiac Poetry. —We are sorry that Ave cannot 
“ assist the afflicted mother” in her desire to obtain 
“ a poem commemorative of the death of her only 
child—the dear little boy.” But Ave Avill insert here 
a prose poem—as it may Avell be styled—more ten¬ 
derly consoling, as we think, than any “ verses for 
the occasion” Ave could select or Avrite. We are com¬ 
pelled to decline nearly all the “ Elegies” sent us, or 
their number and length Avould become Avearisome 
to our readers :— 

Death of a Child. —Leighton, Avriting to a bereaved 
friend, says ; “lam glad of your health, and the re¬ 
covery of your little ones; but indeed it wa.a a sharp 
stroke of a pen that told me your little .Johnny Avas 


* I never supposed the .above Avas Avorthy of being 
])l.agi;vrized, or, to use a less objectionable term, per¬ 
haps, ai)propriatcd, and for that reason never gave 
it publicity myself; but learn that it has appe.are<l 
tAvo or three times in different parts of the country, 
each time by a different author. 

Y'ours respectfully, “Rex.” 
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dead, and I felt it truly more, than, to my remem¬ 
brance, I did the death of any child in my lifetime. 
Sweet thing, and is he so quickl3' laid asleep 1 I-Lappy 
he! Though we shall no more have the pleasure of 
his lisping and laughing, he shall have no more the 
pain of crying, nor of being sick, nor of dying, and 
hath wholly escaped the trouble of schooling and all 
the suff'erings of boys, and the riper and deeper griefs 
of upper years, this poor life being all along nothing 
but a linked chain of many sorrows, and of many 
deaths. Tell my dear sister she is now so much 
more akin to the other world, and this will be quickly 
passed to us all. J^in is but gone an hour or two 
sooner to bed, as children used to do, and we are un¬ 
dressing to follow. And the more we put olf the love 
of the present world and all things superfluous be¬ 
forehand, we shall have' the less to do when we lie 
down.” 

The Ladies’ Medical College in London (Eng¬ 
land) has now been in successful operation for four 
years. It has already become self-supporting, and 
has among its list of subscribers and friends the 
names of the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Lord Houghton, Archbishop Manning, 
tiie Earl of Shaftesburj’", and others. They have also 
a “ Woman’s Medical Societj’-,” to which Dr. N. Du- 
clianan is a subscriber and most effleient friend ; he 
is also a member of the “ Select Committee recently 
formed” to promote the development of the “ Ladies’ 
Medical College on a sound public basis.” 

University for Women.— A writer from London 
is of opinion that there will soon be established in 
England a “ University for Women.” He says that 
a lady has already subscribed $5000 for a beginning, 
and other subscriptions are promised. The plan is 
to have the university under the control of women ; 
to have 000 students, and to raise $150,000* for the 
necessary buildings. The cost of education is, how¬ 
ever, to be limited to $400 a year for each student, 
including the cost of her room and board. ^ 

POSTMISTRESSE.S IN THE UNITED STATES.—This 
ofilce is well-fitted for women, when the duties are 
not too engrossing, and we are gl.ad to find that they 
are frequently appointed and found competent and 
faithful. We learn there are fortir postmistresses 
in Alabama, and that these ladies are discharging 
their duties with promptness and fidelity. 

The Corset (Question has been much agitated in 
England during the past year. A volume on the 
subject has been published, and the final decision is 
in favor of corsets when worn discreetljL A popular 
writer says that lacing is far less injurious than 
tight dressing when no corsets are worn; and that 
the support given to the body by these whalebone 
props, being uniform in its effect, adds strength to 
the system. But corsets should be well-fitted to the 
figure, and not drawn oppressively tight. Thomp¬ 
son's Glove-fitting Corsets are the bfst we know; 
our friends will find these at Peterson & Little’s, 704 
, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


HINTS ABOUT HEALTH. 

About Poison.'?.— If anything swallowed by mis¬ 
take causes an intense burning in the throat, it is 
probably a “corrosive” poison, that is, destroys the 
textures with which it comes in contact; send for a 
physician. Meanwhile swallow instantly lialf.a glass 
of sweet or of sperm oil, or melted butter, or lard, 
whichever is most convenient to use, and then, 
within five minutes, half a pint of w.ater in which 
has been stirred a tcaspoonful each of common 
ground table mustard and salt. 

When a poison has been swallowed which has no 
special effect on the throat, but c.auses sickness at 
the stomacli, faintness, drowsiness, stupor, or any 
other strikingly unusual or unnatural feeling, swal¬ 
low inst^tly the whites of two or three eggs, and, 
as quickly as can be prepared, half a pint of coffee 
made thus; On a teacupful of ground coffee pour 


half a pint of boiling water. Stir into it the white 
of an egg. After allowing it to rest a minute or two, 
pour the liquid into a cold cup, and when it is not 
too hot, drink it. Then, within five minutes, pour 
a glass of water on a tablespoonful each of ground 
musta'rd and table salt, stir and drink it at once, so 
as to prevent the mustard from settling on the bot¬ 
tom of the glass. The egg in the stomach more in¬ 
stantly antagonizes a large number of poisons than 
any other known substance ; the coffee acts thus on 
the next largest number of poisons; while the mus¬ 
tard mixture relieves the stomach of the whole of 
its contents by vomiting more instantly and safely 
than any other familiav compound. This prescrip¬ 
tion has the incalculable advantage of being always 
at hand; its constituents are familiar to every one ; 
and are perfectly harmless in any quantity likely to 
be taken. 

Checking Perspiration. —If while perspiring, or 
while something warmer than usual, from exercise 
or a heated room, there is a sudden exposure in still¬ 
ness to a still, cold air, or to a raw, damp atmosphere, 
or to a draft, whether at an open window, or door, 
or street corner, an inevitable result is a violent and 
instantaneous closing of the pores of the skin, by 
which waste and imi)ure matters, which were mak¬ 
ing their way out of the system, are compelled to 
seek an exit through some other channel, and break 
through some weaker part, not the natural one, and 
harm to that i)art is the result. The idea is presented 
by saying that the cold has settled in that part. To 
illustrate:— 

A lady was about getting into a small boat to cross 
the Delaware ; but wishing first to get an orange at 
a fruit stand, she ran up the bank of the river, and 
on her return to the boat found herself much heated, 
for it was summer, but there was a little wind on the 
water, and the clothing soon felt cold to her; the 
next morning she had a severe cold, which settled 
on her lungs, and within the year she died of con- 
Bumption.—fiaZZ’s Journal of Health. 

To Our Correspondents. — These articles are 
accepted, and will appear as soon as we have room: 
“A Man’s Answer”—“ Madaline”—“A Summer’s 
Day” — “The Four-Leaved Clover” — “Memory”— 
and “The Evening Breeze.” 

We shall not need the following: some two or 
three are good, but we are filled with poetiy. “ Sun¬ 
shine and Shadow” (and the other poem)—“ Stella” 
—“ Love”—“ The Angel of the Night”—“ Love Me” 
—“Life and Best” (the writer has talent and will 
succeed)r-“ Breaking a Looking-glass”—“ Night”— 
“ Punctuation”—“ To the Memory,” etc. (too long)— 
“Lines to H. M.”—“The Evening Breeze” (pretty 
good, but not quite perfect)—“ Bliss Ashton’s Story” 
—“Ada’s Love” (we have neither room nor time 
to point out defects)—“ Bly Sister Blargaret”—“ The 
Canary”—“ Wondcrings”—and “ The Twin Sisters.” 




From Peter.son ^ Brothers, Philadelphia :— 

THE HOLLY-TREE INN; and Other Stories. 

BARNABY BUDGE. 

MRS. LIRRIPER’S LODGINGS; and Mrs. Lirru 
per’s Legacy. 

BIUGBY JUNCTION; and Dr. Marigold’s Pre¬ 
scriptions. 

HUNTED DOWN; and Other Reprinted Pieces. 

These are, we believe, the concluding volumes of 
Peterson’s cheap edition of Dickens’ works, an edi¬ 
tion issued in a style and at .a price to suit all—even 
the poorest—who appreciate the writings of the 
greatest of English novelists. 

THE ANTIQUARY. 

OLD BIORTALITY. 

ROB ROY. 

THE BLACK DWARF. 

These comprise the fifth to the eighth inclusive of 
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a cheap and popular edition of the novels of Sir 
■Walter Scott, now being rapidly issued from the 
publishing liouse of the Messrs. Peterson. 

THE MARRIAGE VERDICT. By Alexander 
Dumas, author of “The Count of Monte Cristo,” 
etc. This novel is one quite characteristic of its 
author, in plot, style, and sentiment. 

FATHER TOxM AND THE POPE; or, A Night 
at the Vatican. By the late John Fisher Murray. 
With illustrative engravings. 

From LiTppixcott & Co., Philadelphia 

WHAT WILL HE DO WITH 1T1 By Pisistra- 
tus Caxton. A Novel. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lyt- 
ton, Bart. Complete in two volumes. 

LEILA ; or, The Siege of Grenada. CALDERON 
THE COURTIER ; and THE PILGRIMS OF THE 
RHINE. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. 
These volumes belong to Lippincott’s “Globe Edi¬ 
tion” of the works of Bulwer—an edition remarkable 
for elegance, compactness, and cheapness. 

CHAMBERS’ ENCYCLOPEDIA, 'parts 128 and 
129. Two excellent numbers. 

From .Tames B. Rogers, Philadelphia:— 

THE KIMELIAD. A Poem in Three Cantos. By 
James Moore, M. D., author of “The World’s Bat¬ 
tle,” etc. An effusion more praiseworthy for its 
patriotic than for its poetic elements. The volume 
is dedicated to General Meade, under whom the 
author served, participating in the momentous bat¬ 
tle of Gettysburg, a description of which forms a 
considerable portion of the poem. 

From William P. Kildare, Philadelphia 

THE HEART OF BRUCE. By Eugene H. Mun- 
day. A thin pamphlet of fourteen pages, a beautiful 
specimen of typography, fitly enshrining an exqui¬ 
site gem of ballad poetry by an author, whose unob¬ 
trusiveness and modesty are only equalled by his 
capabilities as a poet. Though this, we believe, is 
the only poem of Mr. Munday’s that has appeared 
in book form, he has written quite a number of 
fugitive pieces, all of which give evidence of much 
more than ordinary poetic genius. 

From James S. Claxtox, Philadelphia 

DUNALLAN; or Know how you Judge. By Grace 
Kennedy, authoress of “Father Clement.” This is 
a religious novel Avhicli had great success wlien pub¬ 
lished some years ago. As a new generation of 
readers has arisen, it will, no doubt, be welcomed 
and eagerly read, as Miss Kennedy’s works are 
well known. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York 

DAVID, THE KING OF ISRAEL. By F. W. 
Krummacher, D. D. A voluminous life of David, 
expanded from the Biblical account. The preface 
contains a friendly greeting to American readers, 
and the work is translated under the author’s sanc¬ 
tion. The book is well printed and bound, and will, 
no doubt, find many readers. 

HARPER’S PHRASE BOOK; English, French, 
German, and Italian. By W. Pembroke Fctridge. 
A compendium of Travel Talk and Hand-book for 
travellers. It contains words and sentences ar¬ 
ranged in different topics, and placed in four parallel 
columns representing the four languages. The book 
is got up in the most convenient style for travellers, 
in flexible covers, printed in clear type on thin 
white paper. The selection of phrases seems to em¬ 
brace everything that a tourist needs to express his 
wants. It is preceded by directions for pronouncing. 

CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE. A Novel. By 


M. E. Braddon. This book is Number 30 in the 
Library of Select Novels, and is a sequel to “ Birds 
of Prey,” which lately appeared in Harper^s Weekly. 
Miss Braddon’s skill in the management of her story 
is well known. Her novel is sure to be popular. 

From Harper & Brothers, New York, through 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 
Preceded by a History of the Religious Wars in the 
Reign of Charles IX. By Henry White. With illus¬ 
trations. The author of this book, in describing the 
struggles between the Huguenots and the dominant 
church, has tried to write impartially, and with not 
indifferent success ; having carefully sifted the evi¬ 
dence on either side, and never willingly allowed 
prejudice to bias judgment. The book brings to light 
various new material relating to the causes and 
motives of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, which 
sopiewhat changes its aspect as accepted by hereto¬ 
fore well accredited authorities. 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 
the Earliest Times to the Year 1862. Edited by William 
Smith, LL. D. Illustrated by (yigravings on wood. 
A compact abridgment of English liistory, drawn up 
by Mr. Philip Smith, under the supervision of Dr. 
William Smith, with whose smaller histories of 
Greece and Rome it is uniform in size and appear¬ 
ance, and with which it is intended to range. De¬ 
signed as a school book, it has been carefully pre¬ 
pared from the most recent and reliable authorities. 

FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS REWARD. A Novel. 
By a Barrister. A tolerably well written, but some¬ 
what dry and uninteresting novel, 'with a very good 
opening, and a promise of being something above 
the average; which, however, is not fulfilled. We 
infer tliat it is its author’s maiden effort at a long 
story, and fails, if we are justified in calling it a 
failure, more from want of artistic skill in the de¬ 
velopment and management of the plot than from 
any other cause. 

From D. Applktox & Co., New York, through D. 
Ashmead, Philadelphia :— 

ANDREAS HOFER. An Historical Novel. By 
Louisa* Mtlhlbach, author of “Joseph II. and his 
Court,” etc. Translated from the German, by F. 
Jordan. Illustrated by Gastori Fay. Madame Miihl- 
bach has again demonstrated her ability to turn 
history into romance, and at the same time give a 
close adherence to facts. The Tyrolean struggle for 
independence is one of the most romantic and ex¬ 
citing epochs of European history; and this talented 
writer has seized ujpon its salient points, prominent 
and attractive characters, and produced a work 
Avliich challenges fiction for a rival. 

LADY ALICE; or. The New Una. A Novel. This 
work betokens more than average ability on the 
part of its author. The story is well planned and 
well worked out in all its parts ; and the characters 
awake the reader’s interest and admiration, almost 
from the opening chapter. 

NEW GRAMMAR OF FRENCH GRAMMARS. 
With numerous Exercises and Examples illustrative 
of every Rule. I'or the Use of Colleges, Schools, 
and Private Students. By Dr. V. De Fivas, M. A., 
F. E. J. S. Member of the Grammatical Society of 
Paris, etc. Embodying the substance of the Latest 
decisions of the French Academy with regard to the 
orthography and practice of the French language, 
and comprising the most lucid and concise rules of 
the best modern French grammarians, this grammar 
is pronounced by competent judges to be the sim¬ 
plest, the most complete, and the most ])hilosophic 
and satisfactory that has as yet appeared. The ex- 
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ercises illustrate everything that can be reduced to 
rule in the French language, to a thorough know¬ 
ledge of which they lead the pupil step by step. 
BARiMABY RUDGE. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 

DAVID OOPPERFIELD. 

HARD TIMES. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

Tliese arc the titles of flve more instalments of 
Appleton’s cheap edition of Dickens’ works, a mar¬ 
vel of t^'pographical neatness, and cheap enough to 
be within the reach of all. 

KENILWORTH. 

GUY MANNERING. 

IVANHOE. 

These belong to an edition of the Waverley Novels, 
printed in a style similar to the Dickens, mentioned 
above, and equally low in price. 

From Charles Scribner & Co., New York, 
through Claxton, Remsen, Haffelfinoer, 
Philadelphia:— 

NORWOOD ; or. Village Life in Neio England. By 
Henry Ward Beecher. We do not think that Mr. 
Beecher will take a place in the front ranks of 
American novelists; for, as a writer of fiction, he 
lacks some of the most important qualifications. 
He does not individualize his characters sufficiently, 
making them all think and talk in much the same 
style, and more in the same groove—and that, too, 
as far as possible, unlike the ordinary class of mor¬ 
tals. Then his descriptions and moralizings are too 
prolix, though never prosj^, and but seldom weari¬ 
some. In truth, his book cannot be called a novel, 
except in compliment; but is rather a charming 
prose poem, or—throwing out of account the men 
and women, who arc really no persons at all, but 
only the lay figures upon which to display senti¬ 
ments or whimsicalities, as the fancy may be—a 
marvellous arabesque of religion, poetry, passion, 
and pathos, traced in quaint, original and beautiful 
figures of rhetoric. 

From Leyroldt & Holt, New .Y’ork, through 
LirrixcoTT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MOZART. A Biographical Romance. From the 
German of lieribert Rau, by E. R. Gill. This story 
has proved highly popular in Germany, and has al¬ 
ready found its way into the principal European 
languages. It claims to be founded strictly on fact; 
and, as an historical romance of the times of Mozart 
—a period rife with startling political events—pos¬ 
sesses great interest. But its chief charm, esiiecially 
to the music lover, is the intimate acquaintance it 
reveals of the personal and daily life of the great 
musician whose biography it claims to be. 

From Samuel R. Wells, New York, through 
James S. Claxton, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE IN THE WEST; or. Stories of the Missis¬ 
sippi Valley. By N. O. Meeker, Agricultural Editor 
of the New York I'ribunc. Mr. Meeker was long a 
resident of the West. He has frequently travelled 
the whole extent of the Mississippi Valley. For 
years he was the Illinoian correspondent of the New 
I York Tribune. With these advantages, and being a 
pretty keen observer of men and things, he has been 
enabled to get up a book at once entertaining and 
useful, written in short, sharp sentences, that go di¬ 
rectly to the point, and tell what he has to say in a 
manner so plain and clear as to be comprehended at 
once. As tales, in the artistic sense, his stories have 
no merit to speak of; but, as embodying information 


sure to be of service to the masses of men and wo¬ 
men now crowded in our great cities, they arc some¬ 
thing far better than what we commonly regard as 
stories. 

From Robert Carter & Brothers, New York, 
through .Tames S. Claxton, Philadelphia:— 
the WORD; The Star out of Jacob. By the 
author of “Dollars and Cents.” This is the last 
volume of a series of works by a well-known writer, 
intended- to explain the Bible to children. It is in 
the shape of a conversation between a mother and 
her children. Miss Warner is always pleasant and 
natural; and her book has the real merit of making 
things clear to childish minds. In this volume the 
New Testament is taken up, and the life of Christ 
given up to the miracle by the pool of Bethesda. 
Those who admired the simplicity and clearness of 
the previous narratives will doubtless be glad to 
hear of their continuation. 

GIRDING ON THE ARMOR. By the author of 
the “Win and Wear Series.” The writer knows 
AV'cll how to tell a simple, pleasant story that W’ill 
instruct and amuse at the same time. This is an 
account of the daughter of a family who was gradu¬ 
ally disciplined by adversity into self-sacrifice and 
labor for others. The binding is good and the print 
clear. 

From Roberts Brothers, Boston, through D. 
Asiimead, Philadelphia 

ON THE HEIGHTS. A Novel. By Berthold 
Auerbach. A pure, simple, thoughtful story, of un¬ 
mistakable power, and absorbing interest. In its 
contrasts of court and peasant life, it presents vivid 
and striking pictures, evidently drawn from nature 
by a skilful hand. The characters arc admirably 
delineated. Nothing in the range of literature is 
finer than the portraiture of Walpurga,5the peasant 
wife and mother, the nurse of the croAvn-prince. 
There is a freshness about the book, an invigorating 
spirit in its tone and moral, so utterly unlike one is 
accustomed to look for in novels, especially of con¬ 
tinental origin, that we cannot but hope that others 
by the same author will be demanded. 

From William V. Spencer, Boston, through 
James S. Claxton, Pliiladelphia :— 

THE CROOK STRAIGHTENED. By Mrs. Mar¬ 
tha E. Berry, author of “ Crooked and Straight,” etc. 
This, the second volume of Jotham’s history, says • 
the author, “is now offered to the public, with the 
hope that those boys Avho get the wild fancy that 
some other place is better than home, may pause 
and think before they leave a mother’s tender care, 
or a father’s judicious corrections.” 

Fyom A. Roman, San Francisco, California :— 

1 HE GREEK SLAVE. A Story. By lanthe. Our 
thanks are due the authoress for a copy of tliis ex¬ 
quisite story. Its scene is laid in Greece, at the 
period of its downfall; and, as is befitting such a 
subject, the narrative is stately, and the style highly , 
poetic. J 

From Warren F. Draper, Andover:— 
MINISTERIAL CULTURE. By Rev. Austin 
Phelps, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theolo¬ 
gical Seminary, Andover. Tliis little volume con¬ 
tains the substance of an Address delivered to the 
Senior Class in the Andover Theological Seminary, 
July 13,1867, at the close of the Annual Lectures on 
Sacred Rhetoric. 
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PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 

From Lkoxard .Scott & Co., New York:— 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW : Blarch, 1868. 
This number of the J^orth British is not quite up to 
the standard. Tire article upon M. Rdnan is Avritten 
bi" some one who is well posted in French literature, 
but is wofully wanting in clearness. The novels of 
‘•Fernan Caballero” receive a well-deserved notice, 

REMONT’S MISCELLANY of Current Literature 
and Useful Information. This is the first nqmber of 
a new monthly, intended as a guide to current lite¬ 
rature ; under which is embraced periodicals and 
new music. The want of such a complete catalogue 
as is here contained has been widely felt, and the 
Miscellany will be welcomed. Published at No. 18 
South Third St., Philadelphia. 

From Pnop. I. M. Leavitt, A. M., New York 

THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY CHURCH RE¬ 
VIEW : April, 1808. This excellent quarterly has 
changed hands. Mr. Richardson has retired, and 
Professor Leavitt now occupies the editorial chair. 
We can only wish for him the success of liis prede¬ 
cessor; and we doubt not, from the contents and 
appearance of the present number, that our wishes 
will be fulfilled. 

From J. W. Burns, Camden, New .Jersey:— 

THE PANTOaRAPHlC TEACHER. Vol. I. 
Nos. I. and II, The basis of the system of which 
this is the organ is the communication of know¬ 
ledge through the perceptive faculties. By pictures 
and by translating foreign words into the equivalent 
English sound, it aims to give elementary instruc¬ 
tion in the sciences, the fine arts, and the most im¬ 
portant ancient and modern tongues. The school of 
the society is in Camden, N. J., and, we are in¬ 
formed, is prospering. 

From T. S. Arthur, Philadelphia 

THE CHILDREN’S HOUR, April, 1868. Mr. Ar¬ 
thur’s little monthly comes with its usual pleasant 
stories and verses for tlie children, among whom it 
is a great favorite. 


dobtii’s Jrm-Chtir. 


JUNE, 1868. 

This is the- sixth month of the year. Three ety¬ 
mologies are given of the name—one from Juno; 
another from jungo {I join), referring to the union 
between the Romans and Sabines under Romulus 
and Titus Tatius; a third from junio 7 'es (young men), 
Romulus being said to have assigned Maj* to the 
elders and June to the young. 

Spenser, in his review of the months of the year, 
thus discourses on the month of Juno;— 

‘•And after her came jolly June arrayed 
All in green leaves, as he a player were; 

Yet in his time he wrought as well as play’d. 
What by his plough-irons might right well 
appear. 

Upon a crab he rode that did him bear, 

With crooked, crawling steps and uncouth pace.” 

We give a very pretty steel-plate this month—“A 
Dream of the Future.” Miss Frost has given us a 
good story in explanation of it. 

Our fashion-plate has its usual complement of 
handsomely-colored figures on it. 

Another tinted picture this month—“Leaving 
Home.” 

The large extension sheet contains a number of 
very elegant dresses for the season, and the usual 
variety of novelties. An elaborate evening dress 


v/ill b'e found on page 495. Also four designs for 
summer cloaks on page 498. 

In the work-department the ladies will find a choice 
selection of easy work. 

A Very Particular Notice. —We frequently- re¬ 
ceive letters saying, “In your last number we saw 
so and so.” Now, what is the last number to our 
subscribers, is not the last to us. Would it not be 
as easy to say “ On page — in your May number I 
saw, etc.t” It would save us a world of trouble. 

Portrait op Charles Dickens. — Messrs. D. Ap¬ 
pleton & Co. have sent us a superb photogr.aph of 
Charles Dickens, a copy of which they present as a 
premium to every subscriber to their cheap edition 
of Dickens’s works. 

Blitz, the great conjurer, is about to publish his 
autobiography, and a funny book it will be. One of 
the anecdotes Blitz told us is as follows: On one 
occasion he v'as at Washington, and became very 
friendly with the great Daniel Webster. “ Mr. Web¬ 
ster,” said Blitz, “ I slioiild like to have an olfice 
down here.” “You, Blitz, an ofilce ! Why, where 
would you like to bel” “In the Treasury Depart¬ 
ment,” Blitz answered, promptly. “And let me tell 
you, Mr. Webster, I will undertake to count a pile 
of notes containing i^slOOjOOO, and w-hen I hand them 
to you there will be but .$75,000 in the pile.” “ Pooh, 
Blitz,” replied Mr. Webster, “you have got some¬ 
thing to learn yet. Why, the fellows here can beat 
you at that by 25 per cent.” Blitz allowed that their 
sleight of hand was greater than his. 

The following letter was received last month :— 
Isle of Wight, England. 

Dear J^ir : Will you be so kind as to send mo the 
Lady’s Book! I inclose a half sovereign to pay for 
Book and postage; commence with the March num¬ 
ber. When I was in America I always found the 
Lady’s Book indispensable, and now I feel lost be¬ 
cause I cannot get it. I am rather surprised that you 
have not an agency in London. Y*ou will doubtless 
say, Have you no publicatiohs there? YY-s, jilcnty ; 
but, according to my estimation, they are worthless 
compared to Godky'’3 Lady’s Book. 

Yours very respectfully. Miss H. 

We have no agency in England, but we have a 
very large number of subscribers there. Our English 
mail is somewhat bulky. 

Children’s Hour, edited by T. S. Arthur. This 
beautiful publication has more than doubled its 
subscription list this year ; and we do not wonder at 
it. It is so chastely beautiful, the engravings sO 
fine, and the reading matter so appropriate to chil¬ 
dren. We can still supply it at $1 a year. And a 
dollar cannot be better appropriated. 

Precedence. — The English are great sticklers as 
to who shall have precedence in private parties and 
on state occasions. They carryJt still lower; the 
great question now is, when the servants are sum¬ 
moned to praj-ers, which shall take precedence? 
Some contend that it shall be the cook, as she re¬ 
ceives most wages ; others the lady’s maid, as she is 
an up-stairs servant; others the coachman, because 
he goes before all. We hojie the matter will be ami¬ 
cably settled. But did any one ever before hear of 
such a tempest in a tea-pot? 

Curious Incident. —In the centre of the arena 
of the Coliseum at Rome a celebration took place 
over the remains of the first Christian who received 
the Seal of Martyrdom by combating with wild 
beasts, 1800 years ago. 
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OUR MUSICAL. COLUMN. 

Hollowaifs Musical Monthly for June.—{)\xv June 
number is now ready, with a varied table of contents 
interesting to all who play the piano, whether ama¬ 
teurs or professionals. There is a new and exquisite 
nocturne, composed expressly for the Monthly; a 
new and pretty song. My Lass Lillie, by L. Black; 
ajid a beautiful new polka arranged for the piano, 
and llute, or violin. All this music is just such as 
every piano player is constantly purchasing (at four 
or five times the price) and it is, therefore,"a matter 
of real economy to subscribe for the Monthly. Its 
music is always new and elegant, by the best com¬ 
posers in this country and Europe, and the style, of 
publication is such that it will reflect credit upon 
any lady who has it ui)on her piano. The work has 
been universally pronounced the best musical pe¬ 
riodical ever published in this country. Its sub¬ 
scriptions now hail from every State in the Union, 
from Canada, Europe, West Indies, and Sandwich 
Islands! Terms $4 per annum, which is about 33 
cents per number, the price of a single sheet of 
music. Single numbers'40 cents, four months’ num¬ 
bers as samples, yl 50, and sent free of postage to any 
part of the country. .See the following 

The Music Premium still offered.—Fov every two 
new subscriptions to tbe Monthly sent in at one 
time, with the money, .$8, we give worth of the 
best sheet music gratis. This liberal premium is 
.now being distributed to every State m the Union, 
and any lady with but little trouble can easily in¬ 
duce one other to Join her, and become a sharer in 
the benefits of the premium. Subscribers can select 
their own music^ from our new catalogue of 300 
pieces. Now is the time to secure good music for 
nothing. Address J. Starr Holloway, Publisher 
Musical Monthly^ Box, Post-Office, Philadelphia. 

New Sheet Mtmc.—Somebody’s Son, capital new 
comic song, the best one of the year, 20 cents. Queen 
of the Beautiful, pretty song and chorus, 30. Why I 
Love Thee, very pretty, by E. Black, 30. All Bay 
Long, the best song of the lamented Stephen C. Pos¬ 
ter, 30. Loaves that are Fairest, the last and best 
song by Stewart, author of Bown by the Whispering 
Sea, O Say that You Ne’er will Forget Ble, and We 
Blet and Talked of Other Bays, each 30. Sunny 
Baj^s, Coralic Bell’s last and best song, author of 
Lillie Clare, and Speak my Name in Your Home, 
Nellie, all good, each 30. That Golden Lock of Hair, 
beautifully illustrated. 35. If you Love me. Why 
Cbin’t you say so? popular humorous song, 30. Pick¬ 
ing Berries up the Hill, very pretty and just in 
season, 20. When We are Bla^Tied, comic duet by 
Glover, 35. 

Also, Spring Schottische, by E. Black, easy, for 
beginners, and handsomely illustrated, 40. Arietta 
Waltz, from Gounod’s new opera, Romeo and .Tu- 
liette, 20. Sword Blarch from the Grand Buchess, 
20. Surf Galop, and Eveline Polka, two fine danc- 
ing pieces performed at Carncross &, Bixey’s Opera 
House, each 35. Stars of the Summer Night, Song 
without Words, one of the prettiest melodies ever 
published, 30. Bown by the Tide, Song without 
B'V ords, 20. An Alpine Farewell, beautiful nocturne, 
30. Spencer’s Cradle Song (without words), beauti¬ 
fully illustrated, an exquisite piece of music, 50. 
Jerusalem the Golden, Brinley Richards’ last new 
transcription, very pretty, 40. Pickwick Polka, by. 
Spencer, with fine portrait of Dickens, an excellent 
teaching piece, and quite showy, 40. 

H. T. Blerrill, Chicago, publishes, two very pretty 
songs with chorus, The Little Gem ; or, Barling 
.Jennie Lee, 30, and Bly Blother’s Song, 35. These are 
both quite i)retty, and cannot fail to become popular. 

Address all orders to J. Stark Holloway. 


Etiqu.'ctte of Foreign Courts.— Fault is being 
found with our government for preventing our am¬ 
bassadors abroad from wearing court dresses. We 
approve of it. In the first instance, they wear the 
court dresses of their own country; and again, if 
the dress that a gentleman wears Avhen he is intro¬ 
duced to his own president or monarch at home is 
not admissible, why arc the ‘representatives from 
Siam, China, Japan, or any other foreign nation ad¬ 
mitted to the presence of English royalty? We^re- 
sume because their dresses are all tinsel and show. 
AVe hope the law may never be rescinded. Among 
the English themselves there are some honorable 
exceptions. Bright and Cobden never would attend 
the dinners given by the Speaker of the House, be¬ 
cause they would have been obliged to assume the 
dress of a montebaiik. 

To BIarriageable Ladies.— The Coburg family 
are prepared to find husbands of any religion, and at 
the shortest notice. At least, so we judge from an 
article in the London Saturday Review :— 

There is always a Coburg ready for whatever 
hap])cns to be uppermost. The Coburgs princi])ally 
shine in marriage, and wisely keep a Protestant 
branch, a Catholic • branch, and possibly a Greek 
branch, according to the occasion .that may arise, 
and the faith of the heiresses they espouse.” 

AVhat a happy thing it is to have such a family. 
The Review might have added that they are always 
poor, and ready to jump at the first offer. It is said 
that Prince Christian, now the husband of the 
Princess Helena, made his first visit to London in a 
second-class railway carriage. Jlis revenue amounted 
previous to his marriage to a thousand dollars a 
year. He is despised by the English people, and 
was lately hissed at an entertainment in Liverpool. 
He is very much older than the princess, and is quite 
bald— but then he is a prince. Another pauper on 
the British government. 

Louisville, Blarch 19th, 1868. 

Bear BIr. Godey: AVe noticed w’itli delight in a 
recent number of our dear Book that you did not 
intend to publish any more stories ending with the 
young woman turning nurse, and finding her lover 
in a hospital, etc. Now, BIr. Godey, if you love us 
lady subscribers, don’t, for oh! those stories are too 
threadbare to put u]) ivitli, and a portion of us, at 
least, are determined to aqnoy you until you ivill 
promise us not to give us any more of them, 

Yours respectfully, A Life Long Subscriber. 

AVe promise. But possibly we may yet have one 
or two on hand. 

It amuses us plain republicans when we read such 
articles as the following. Yerily we wish we had 
preserved some of the old teapots, and cups, and 
saucers used in our youth ; no doubt they would be 
very valuable now. At a late sale in London a pair 
of Sevres vases brought .$9710 in gold, another pair, 
$7085. A Sevres cabinet sold for $2325. Two old 
English plates brought $33 75. A Sevres cup and 
saucer $400. A very precious cup and saucer. 

A Gentleman’s Bescrietion of his AY ife’s Tem¬ 
per. Blonday : A thick fog — no seeing through it. 
Tuesday: Gloomy and very chilly: unseasonable 
weather. AVednead.ay: Frosty; at times sharp. 
Thursday: Bitter cold in tlio morning; red sunset, 
with flying clouds, portending hard weather. Fri¬ 
day : Storm in the morning, W'ith jicals of thunder; 
air clear afterwards. Saturday: Gleams of sunshine, 
\yith partial thaw; frost again at night. Sunday : A 
light southwester in the morning, calm and jileasant 
at dinner-time, hurricane and e.arthquake at night. 

AA'e should like to have heard the lady’s descrip- 
I tion of her husband’s temper for the same period. 
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The Japan and Oolong teas, which are being sold 
by the Great American Tea Company, at Nos. 31 and 
So Yesey Street, have received the unqualified ap¬ 
proval of oiM- citizens who drain the ‘‘cup which 
cheers but not inebriates.” As the company pur¬ 
chases its teas direct from the Asiatic factors, with¬ 
out paying a profit to middlemen, it can afford to 
sell the genuine unadulterated article cheaper than 
other dealers do drugged and doctored trash. To 
buyf^heaply and surely, go to Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street.—Swarfay Dispatch, N. Y. City. 

Excellent teas. We have tasted some of the tea 
sold by the Great American Tea Company, at Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, and can safely pronounce it 
excellent. How such teas can be sold at such prices 
is a mavvel.—Sunday Times, N. Y. City. 

The immense transactions of’the American Tea 
Company, at Nos. 31 and 33 Yesey Street, enable it 
to offer all the advantages of combination on a largo 
scale, to its customers. That its business is well and 
fairly transacted, the very fact that it continues to 
grow and prosper, is the best evidence.—Evangelist, 
N. Y. City. 


A SiNGHLAR Character.— About 1801 one of the 
most conspicuous characters in the London parks 
was a tall, thin,.elderly AVest Indian, with a sallow 
wrinkled face, who, wrajiped up in costly fur.s, pa¬ 
raded in the drives in a shell-shaped carriage, drawn 
by two fine white horses. The eccentric but hand¬ 
some vehicle was covered with the owner’s heraldic 
device—a cock crowing. This shallow, inane, yet 
cunning-looking man was that celebrated amateur 
tragedian, Mr. Romeo Coates. He was supposed in- 
wrrectly to bo a second Croesus, and he appeared at 
London balls covered with as many diamonds as 
Count Esterhazy, ivJio was popularly supposed to 
drop .$1500 worth of them every night he went out 
His buttons, even his knee-buckles, glistened with 
diamonds. Insanely vain and utterly foolish, Romeo 
Coates appeared on the stage as Shakspeare’s youth- 
ful lover, first at Bath, and then at the Haymarket. 
ihe ridiculous being wore a spangled cloak of sky- 
blue silk, red pantaloons, much too tight, a white 
muslin vest, an enormous bolster cravat, a Charles 
II. wig, and an opera hat. No burlesque was ever 
half so funny. He bowed to the audience in the 
most extravagant way, and ivith a hideous grin : he 
took snuff in the middle of the balcony scene, and on 
some one asking him for a pinch, he handed round 
his box to his nearest spectators. He dragged Juliet 
from the tomb as if she w'ere a sack of potatoes. 
AVhen, finally, he had to die, he put down his opera 
hat for a pillow, and swept a place clean with a dirty 
silk handkerchief. Three times did this extraordi¬ 
nary idiot die for the amusement of the house. 


“ A Pennyworth of honey will catch more flies 
than a gallon of vinegar.” This is an old saying 
that we recommend to clerks at hotels, at public 
offices, and at railroad stations. 


On a tombstone in a London burial-ground is the 
following:— 

Here lies the remains of 


Elizabeth, widow of 
This is doing equal justice to both. 


.Tohn Mucklerye, 
Janies Earrisham. 


The London Qitcen newspaper has a Philadelphia 
correspondent who undertakes to tell how people 
live in this country. He says : “ In Philadelphia the 
markets are two miles in extent, being placed in a 
wide and central street.” There are two slight errors 
in this statement. The first is, they were never any¬ 
thing like that length, and secondl}’’, they ivere taken 
down several years ago. Another statement is lia¬ 
ble to contradiction. “Milk is often purchased in 
glass bottles from the market women, and in sum¬ 
mer it is boiled in the bottle to keej) it sweet.” AVe 
have lived in Philadelphia some forty years, and do 
not remember that milk was ever sold in the man¬ 
ner stated. This reminds us of a statement made by 
one of the correspondents of a London paper. That 
he had seen in the New York markets apples for sale 
that had been “roasted on the tree.” The fellow 
had seen persimmons, and no doubt the market man, 
seeing his greenness, had told him they were apples. 

The Ei^rvREas Eugenie. —AVhen AVashington^ Ir¬ 
ving was our ambassador to Spain, he frequently had 
on his lap the little Eugenie Montijo. Her father 
w.as the Count de Teba; when his brother died he 
took the name of Montijo. After he saw Eugenic 
again, sli<? was a fine, dashing girl, with a beautiful 
figure, and fine bust and shoulders. She used t.o 
appear at tlic balls in Sjiain in the character of a 
feminine mousguetaire. Calderon, the Siiaiiish am¬ 
bassador to this country, said to iiini: “ Good hea¬ 
vens, Irving ! Just to think 1 Little Eugenie Mon¬ 
tijo Empress!” 

Shopping. 

She stood behind the counter— 

The day I’ll ne’er forget— 

She thought the muslin dearer 
Than any she’d seen yet; 

I watched her playful fingers 
The silk and satin toss ; 

The clerk looked quite uneasy, 

And nodded at the boss. 

“ Show me some velvet ribbon. 

Barege and satin turk,” 

She said, “ I want to purchase 1” 

Then gave the goods a jerk. 

The clerk was all obedience, 

He travelled “on his shape ;” 

At length, with hesitation. 

She bought a yard of tape. 

Parkville, Mo. 

Sir ; I am much pleased with your valuable Book, 
and find it useful in my household. I have often 
tried your receipts for cake, and have never had a 
failure. And, as I have had so much good of your 
Book, allow me to add a receipt for Poach Pickles 
(sweet), which, although I made last Sejitember, 
we eat yet (March), and are firm and very fkie. 

The receipt will be found in the proper department. 

In excavating among the ruins at Santa Lucia, 
Naples, the body of a woman was found on whose 
fingers were found twentj'-four rings. The Italians 
have a great fondness for jewelrj^—but it must be of 
gold ; they wear no sham—even the poorest of them. 

Parisian Honors.—AV e submit the following to 
our readers. Comment is unnecessary :— 


The premature loss of the hair and its unfortunate 
tendency to turn gray at an early period, both fatal 
to beauty, can only be prevented by the use of that 
truly celebrated preparation, “ Barrett’s Yegeta- 
RUE Hair Restorative,” dccjded by all connoi.s- 
seurs the most elegant and effective renewer and 
dressing in the market.—Philadelphia Press. 

Generoh.s.—AA tc know a good-natured bachelor so 
generous that, poor fellow, he would give even his 
heart away if he could only find an interesting object 
"to take it. 


“ At the Paris Universal Exposition, Messrs. 
AYhecler & AVilson, 625 Broadwa}', received the irold 
medal, and the only one awarded for the most j)erfect 
sew'ing machine and button-hole machine exhibited. 

“ .T. O. DERBY, New York.” 

“ U. S. General Agent for the Exjiosition. 

“The only gold medal for the manufacture and 
perfection of sewing machines and button-hole ma¬ 
chines was awarded to Messrs. AVheeler & AVilson, 
of New York. “ HENRY F. Q. D’ALIGNY, 

“ Member of International .Jury and Reporter of 
same.”— DemoresVs. 

X Pretty Thought.— Flowers are the alphabet 
of angels, scattered over hills and dales, and speak¬ 
ing what the tongue cannot express. 
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The: London G-kxkiial Post-Office.—T here arc 
some curious statistics stated in the last annual re¬ 
port of this great institution. It would scarcely be 
credited that in one year 12,000 letters were dropped 
in this office without any address. These letters 
contained money amounting to .$18,500. In the year 
1806 there passed through the post-office, for town 
and country delivery, 897,900 Valentines, and in 1867, 
1,199,142, producing a revenue of $56,210. The Valen¬ 
tine fever is not decreasing in England. There are 
queer articles sent through the sample post. 

“The majority of these consist of produce, such as 
tea, sugar, coffee, hops, seeds, corn, beans, etc.; but 
every conceivable article under the allowed weight, 
from mousetraps and clockworks to leeches and Pha¬ 
raoh’s serpents, now passes through the post-office. 
These samples are sorted on the same counters with 
the letters, and their bulk, of course, is far greater. 
Attempts are made to burden this department with 
very odd articles—a limb for dissection, not long 
since was discovered by its smell, and rejected. 

The Blind Man’s Department is the most humor¬ 
ous one. The ‘ blind men’ are the decipherers of ille¬ 
gible and imperfect addresses. On one occasion they 
■\yerc fairly beaten by the Arcadian simplicity of the 
following superscription on a genuine letter con¬ 
taining a pair of spectacles :— 

My dear Father in Yorkshire at the white cottage 
with green palings. 

■Where it is possible, the ‘ blind men,’ versed in the 
ways of ignorance, correct the address, and where 
tJie letters are to all outsiders totally ‘ blind,’ these 
experts will make a shrewd guess, which often turns 
out to be a hit. Some years since a letter came thus 
addressed;— 

Mr. Owl O’Neil, 

At the Postofflee. 

The ‘ blind man’ into whose h.ands it fell surmised at 
once that this Avae a bit of phonetic spelling, and de¬ 
livered it without hesitation to Sir Rowland Hill, 
its rightful owner. 

Here is another lucid address for the postman 

Travelling Band, one of the Four playing 
in the street, • i J b 

^ . Persha (Pershore), 

Please to find him if possible. Worcestershire. 

The subjoined must be evidently a genuine epistle 
from Mrs. G-amp :— 

E. R-, a cook as lived tempery Avith Mrs. L- 

or some such a name, a shoemaker in Oastle-street 
about No. — Hobern in 1851. Try to make this out. 
She is (i Welch person about 5 feet 1 stoutish. Livs 
in serA'ice some Avare in London or naboured. Lon¬ 
don. 

In some cases a little badinage goes on outside the 
envelope ; to Avit, a letter was thus addressed:— 

Tlie biggest fool in the Avorld, 

Tunbridge. 

And indorsed as folloAVS :— 

The Postmaster of Tunbridge cannot decide Avhom 
to deliver this to, as he does not knoAv the writer. 
Cannot find. 

Many letters, failing the name of the persons ad¬ 
dressed, give descriptions of their occupations or 
personal appearance. Here arc a couple of instances 
in point:— 

This is for her that ‘ males’ dresses for ladies, .that 
;^‘livs’ at tother side of rode to 

James Brocklip, 

Edensover, 

Chesterfield. 

This is for the young girl that Avears spectacles, Avho 
minds ‘ two babies.’ 

30, Sheriff-street, 

Off Prince EdAvin-street, 

Liverpool. 

On one occasion a letter Avas receiA’cd addressed, 
‘To my Son in London.’ It remained in the office 
until one day a verdant youth inquired if there Avas 
a letter from ‘my fatlier in the country?’ It was 
rightly presumed that the letter addressed to my son 
in London was for him, and it proA’^ed so. 

On another occasion a letter Avas received from 
France^addressed to Sumfre Devi. The ‘ blind man’ ! 


handed it to Sir* Humphry Davy, for whom it Avas 
intended. 

Poor persons, avc arc informed, have a A'ery extra¬ 
ordinary idea of this department of the Post Office, 
popularly knoAvn as the ‘ dead letter office.’ Letters 
are continually being received begging the secretary 
not to return any more dead letters, as they bring 
death into the house. One person, after complain¬ 
ing that tAventy-four persons have died in her imme¬ 
diate neighborhood since a dead letter had been 
returned to her from the Post Office, begs the secre¬ 
tary that, if any more of those dead letters for her 
should come back, he should ‘burn them and never 
send them back to heare to me after that.’ One letter 
Ave were iiermittcd to inspect is directed to the coro¬ 
ner and jury Avho should sit upon the Avriter’s body, 
giving them full directions Avhat to do Avith if. 
Swindlers find the address ‘ posterestante’ A’ery con¬ 
venient for their purjibse. The following advertise¬ 
ment appeared in seA’eral country ncAvspapers—a 
singularly clever bait held out and duly gorged, as 
Ave shall shoAv:— 

An elderly bachelor of fortune, Avishing to amuse 
himself by testing the credulity of tlie public and to 
benefit and assist others, Avill send a suitable present 
of genuine Avorth, according to the circumstances of 
the applicant, to all Avho Avill send him scA’enteen 
stamps, demanded merely as a token of confidence. 
Stamps Avill be returned Avith the jiresent, carriage 
paid. Address (varied, according to circumstances). 

What Avere the number of stamps that floAAxd into 
the exchequer in ansAver to this cunningly-Avorded 
adA'ertisement Ave do not knoAv^, but Ave .‘ire informed 
that between 300 and 400 letters, all containing the 
seventeen stamps, Avere returned to thi.s department, 
failing to find him at: addresses Avhich Averc, no doubt, 
too hot to hold him.” 

In several instances aa’^c have received letters 
through tlie dead letter office containing money that 
had been addressed to other cities. This docs not 
often happen, as our name is so well kuoAvn that 
Avhen a letter is receiA'cd at an office addressed to 
Louis A. Godey, the postmaster knoAvs Avhere it be¬ 
longs, and forAvards it to us. 

“Miss Picnniman, an American belle in Paris, is 
to be married to M. Romera, Secretary of the Span¬ 
ish Ambassador.” 

Miss P. must of course be very rich, but “Penny 
Avise and pound foolish.” 

Have our fair countryAvomen, Avhose parents are 
so fond of bartering dollars for titles, read the account 
of the bigamy case of Sir Oullcn Eardley, Baronet? 
We do not give all his names, as sjiace is precious. 
Sir Cullen married a young Ncav York lady; after a 
Avhile they separated, and Sir C. returned to England 
and married another young person ; supposing that, 
if that precious scamp. Major Yelverton, could marry 
a lady tAv^lce—once in Scotland and again in Ireland 
—could have the English courts pronounce that h<i 
had neA’^er been married, he Avho had only been mar¬ 
ried once Avould liaA^e equal luck. IleAvas mistaken, 
and Avas sentenced to imprisonment and hard labor 
for a long time. It is almost a pity that he Avas 
found guilty. The lesson is not half so good to those 
AV'cak and title-loAung parents, avIio sacrifice their 
daughters to titles. AVe can only imagine Sir Cul-^ 
len’s surprise that a baronet could be found guilty 
of any bad action. * 

Leap Yeau Privilege.— The privilege of ladies 
choosing husbands is thus explained in a Avork en¬ 
titled “ Courtshi]), Love, and Matrimony,” printed 
in the year IGOG :— 

“Albeit it is noAA’'e become a part of the common 
laAvo, in regarde to social relations of life, that as 
often as every bissextile year doth return, the ladyes 
liave the sole privilege, during the time‘it ebn- 
tinueth, of making love unto the men, Avhich they 
doc either by Avordes or lookes as to them it seemeth 
proper; and, moreover, no man will be entitled to 
I the benefit of clergy Avho dothe in any Avise treate 
; her proposal Avithe slight or contumely.” 
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W EATHER WiSDOM.—A Tosy sky at sunset, whether 
fjfear or cloudy, presages^nc weather j an Indian-red 
';jpt at sunset foreshadows rain. A red sky in the 
^jrning, bad weather, or much wind—perJiajis rain. 
w- sky in the morning, line weather; a high 
dawn, wind ; a low dawn, fair weather. 

Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell line wea¬ 
ther, with moderate or light breezes; hard-edged, 
oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, gloomy blue 
sky is windy ; but a light, bright blue sky indicates 
line weather. Generally, the softer clouds look the 
less wind (but perhaps more rain) may be exiieeted ; 
and the liarder, more “greasy,” rolled, tufted, or 
rugged, the stronger the coming wind will prove. 
Also, a bright yellow sky at sunset presages wind; 
a i)ale yellow, wet; and a greenish, sickly-looking 
color, wind and rain. Thus, by the prevalence of 
red, yellow, or other tints, the coming weather may 
be foretold very nearly; indeed, if aided by instru¬ 
ments, almost exactly. Small, inky-looking clouds 
foretell rain ; light scud-clouds, driving across heavy 
masses, show wind and rain ; but if alone, may indi- 
CAte wind only. 

High upper clouds crossing the sun, moon, or 
stars in a direction different from that of the lower 
clouds, or the wind then felt below, portend a 
change of wind towards their direction. After line 
clear weather, the first signs in the sky of a coming 
change are usually light streaks, curls, w'isps, or 
mottled patclies of white distant clouds, which in¬ 
crease, and are followed by an overcasting of murky 
vapor that grows into cloudiness. This appear¬ 
ance, more or less oily or watery, as wind or rain 
will prevail, is an infallible sign. 

Usually, the higher or more distant such clouds 
seem to be, the more gradual but general the coming 
change of weather will prove. 

Light, delicate, quiet tints or colors, with soft 
undefined forms of clouds, indicate and accompany 
fine weather ; but gaudy or unusual hues, with hard, 
definitely-outlined clouds, foretell rain, and probably 
strong wind. 

Misty clouds, forming or hanging on heights, show 
wind and rain coming, if they remain, increase, or 
descend; if they rise or disperse, the weather will 
improve, or become fine. 

When sea-birds fly out early, or far to seaward, 
moderate wind and fair weather may be expected; 
when they hang about the land, or over it, some¬ 
times flying inland, expect a strong wind with 
stormy weather. As many creatures besides birds 
.^e affected by the approach of rain or wind, such 
indications should not be slighted by an observer 
who wishes to foresee weather, or compare its varia¬ 
tions. There are other signs of a coming change in 
\ the weather known less generally than may be de¬ 
sirable, and therefore v/orth notice; such as w'hen 
birds of long flight—rooks, swallows, or others, 
hang about home, and fly up and down, or low, rain 
or wind may bo exiiected. Also when animals seek 
lOieltered places instead of spreading over their 
usual range ; when pigs carry straws to their styes ; 
when smoke from chimneys does not ascend readily 
(or straiglit upwards during calm), an unfavorable 
chfuige is jirobablc. 

Dew is an indication of fine weather; so is fog. 
Neither of these two formations occur under an 
overcast sky, or when there is much wind. Occa¬ 
sionally one sees fog rolled aAvay as it were by wind, 
but seldom or never actually formed while it is 
blowing. 

Hemarkable clearness of atmosphere near the hori¬ 
zon ; distant objects, such as hills, unusually visible, 
or raised (by refraction); and what is termed “a 
good heariiKj day,” may be mentioned among signs 
of wet, if not wind, to be expected. More than usual 
twinkling of the stars, indistinctness or apparent 
multiplication of the moon’s horns, halos, “wind- 
dogs,” and the rainbow, are more or less significant 
of increasing wind, if not approaching rain with or 
without wind. 


Hegisterko Letters Aqatx. —Last month we 
received two registered letters upon whicli we had 
to pay the registry fee, twenty cents each, because 
the postmaster knew nothing of the law requiring 
stamps to bo affixed. Here, again, our venerated 
Uncle Samuel received forty cents on each letter, 
responsibility on his part for safe delivery. 


PARISIAN ITEMS. 

At the last fashionable ball in Paris there were no 
chignons worn; the hair flowed on the shoulders, 
and a ringlet or two drawn in front. 

—At the last ball at the Tuileries, one lady was 
covered with peacock’s eyes, coifi’ure as well as the 
gown ; another was dripping wet in sea weeds; they 
floated around her in such abundance that the laces 
and epaulets were at every moment entangled in the 
wavy sea grasses, much to the inconvenience of her 
neighbors. 

—At a fancy dress party given by an American in 
Paris, Mrs. Dix wore an Andalusian costume with 
much grace. Miss Dix was a very fair Margueritt^, 
with long flowing golden locks, and her married sis¬ 
ter, IMrs. Blake, personated with much spirit a Bos¬ 
ton old maid, in spectacles, with an ancient article, 
called a reticule, on her arm, from which she distri¬ 
buted liberally nuts and crackers, while answering 
with many old saws and sayings the queries put to 
her by reason of her supposed antiquated experi¬ 
ences. 

—The Americans arc this year taking the lead of 
“ fast life in Paris;” some of their reunions are 
more than princely; in no drawing-room in Paris 
can be found a larger assemblage of beauty ; several 
of the young fashionables of Paris are making up to 
these American heiresses. A Comte is shortly to 
marry one, and a Duke another. 

No doubt of it! Money for title as usual. Misery 
in the end. 

—The wedding costume of a fair American bride, 
whose luxurious trousseau astonished even the ex¬ 
travagant Parisians, consisted of a white silk; the 
skirt trained almost a yard behind, and was trimmed 
at the edge Avith a thick white crape ruche; the crape 
ruche was carried up each breadth almost to the 
Avaist. Over the skirt there drooped a magnificent 
tunic of application d’Angleterre, and the lace tunic 
Avas longer behind than in front. The corsage Avas 
decorated in shaAvl fashion, with the same lace; the 
Avide sash, Avith short ends, being likcAvise finished 
Avith a flounce of English point lace. | 

—Apropos of a ball at Baron Haussinann’s, GalUj- 
nani mentions that the multitudinous skirts of last 
year have disappeared; the dresses arc Avithout plaits 
in front, the fulness being throAvn back to terminate 
in a long queue ; sashes of exceedingly Avide ribbon, 
to match the dress, are tastefully arranged in a knot 
behind, the ends falling Ioav ; floAvers ornament the 
bottom of the skirt; the dress is not Avoru so low as 
last year, either on the back or front; very little 
black lace is to be seen, and Avhen Avhite is Avorn, it 
is no longer placed flat, but in zigzags or festoons, on 
the dress, the points of the former and the .semi-circle 
of the latter being ornamented Avith floAvers; chig¬ 
nons are no longer seen, the hair being Avoin high on 
the head, Avith long, stray curls alloAved to float freely 
at each side of the neck. 

—The most impressive of professional signs has 
probably boon devised by a corn-trimmer of Mar¬ 
seilles. He displays an immense picture OA*er his 
door, in Avhich the Empress Eugenie is seated in state 
upon a throne, in regal robes, presenting a pretty foot 
upon a crimson cushion, to the operator, and hold¬ 
ing in her hand a bank-note for fiv'e hundred francs. 
The Emperor stands solemnly at her side, in full uni¬ 
form, and Avearing the grand cordon of the legion 
of honor. The high dignitaries of the court stand 
around Avith imperturbable gravity, and a holy fa¬ 
ther, in clerical robes, raises his tearful eyes upAvards 
and joins his hands in supplication that the ordeal 
may be happily passed. Of course a corn-cutter Avho 
has been permitted to relieve the feet of an Empress 
may be trusted Avith the bunions of common mortals, 
and cannot be expected to be satisfied Avith small 
fees either. 

The Paris Temps quotes from a journal of fashion 
the folloAving description of a very peculiar mourn-, 
ing costume for a lady in deep affliction :— 

“ Dress of Avhite satin, covered Avith Uhantilly lace ; 
the corsage, and the points Avhere the lace skirt is 
turned up, embroidered in amethyst. Amethysts 
placed among the curls resting on the chignon. 
Around the neck a band of black velvet, sprinkled 
Avith pearls. Also, a necklace of Aa'c toavs of ame¬ 
thysts ; belt straight, Avith a gold buckle'.” 
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chair before her, and sweeps the “ viewless chords” 
of an invisible harp. Another runs her nimble 
fingers up and down a supposed piano-forte, for which 
a table forms a substitute. A fourth places his 
hands on an angle with his mouth, turns the head 
a little on one side, draws down the nose, and moves 
the fingers quickly, being a capital imitation of a 
rtute-player’s position, features, and action; but it 
is useless to particularize—there is always imitative 
power enough in any juvenile group to furnish “a 
band” without instruction. How to use 
the band must be our task to tell. The 
“ leader” having, been selected, takes his 
))lace in front of the band, and having 
determined what piece of music shall be 
performed, (which ought to bo some well- 
known air, chorus^ march, etc.), holds up 
his baton, or roll ot music, and spreads out 
the other hand as a signal for “the whole 
hand'^ to commence playing on their in¬ 
struments, and making music which imi¬ 
tates their respective sounds. The leader 
then claps his baton on his left Iiand, which 
is a signal for the band to stop; then Ire 
instantly imitates tlie harp, and the harpist 
must pretend to play ; from that he passes 
to the drum, and so on to various other - 
instruments, and all at once holds up both 
hands as a signal for a grand crash; and 
he thus alternates as quickly as possible 
the different orders for silence, solos and 
concertos; the failure of any player to imitate his 
leader, or obey his orders, of course entails a forfeit. 
Tlie sound of the various voices, the sudden pauses, 
the timid solos, the incessant changes, are all pro¬ 
ductive of great amusement, which can be increased 
by the skill of the irnp)romptu Costa or JitlHen 
of the party in adding a few extra dircctioi^s 
as to the time, and crescendos and diminuendo 
of the piece being performed. 

tkhtia, opw touch tijird. 

This game ought to be played in a field or 
park, where it makes a capital addition to th« 
amusements of a picnic party. The company 
stand two and two in a circle, excepting in 
one place, where they stand three deep. One 
stands outside of the circle, and is on no ac¬ 
count allowed to go within it. The object is 
to touch the third one, wherever the pursuer 
finds lier; but when you attempt this she darts 
into the circle, and takes her place before some 
of the otliers. As there must never be three 
together, the last one now becomes the object 
of pursuit, darting off until she can likewise 
slip into the circle and take her place in front 
of another. The pursuer is thus led from 
point to point of the circle; for she must al¬ 
ways aim at the one who forms the outside of 
a row of three. Any one caught changes place 
with the pursuer. This game affords most ex¬ 
cellent exercise. Sometimes it is agreed that 
the pursuer may touch the third one with a hand¬ 
kerchief, which is of course more likely to be effected 
than by the hand. When joined in by young people 
of both sexes, it proves most exhilarating and amus¬ 
ing. It can be played in a large room or hall. 

A Doll’s Hospital. —A London toy dealer ad¬ 
vertises his establishment as “ Dolly’s Hos])ital.” 
He undertakes to cure all complaints incidental to 
dollhood. Lost hair is restored, bodily defects are 
remedied, impaired vision corrected, damaged limbs 
made whole, and young heads jiut upon old shoul¬ 
ders. We think such an institution would pay he«e. 


He made the Flower to charm the eye, 
And scent the air around ; 

He made the tree so broad and high, 
To shadow all the ground. 

He made the Stars to cheer the night, 
And yon dark sky adorn ; 

He made the Sun, so Avarm and bright, 
To ripen well the corn. 

1 cannot twinkle like a Star, 

Or blossom like the Flowers ; 

Hut God hath made me greater far, 
And given me nobler powers. 


JUVENII.E DEPARTMENT. 

WHAT I VMS MADE FOR. 


God made the little Bird to sing 
Up in the tree so tall; 

He made the castled Snail to cling 
Close to the garden wall. 


Affection, reason, knowledge, will, 

Lord, thou hast given to me : 

Then shall not each, Thy law fulfil, 

And all be used for Thee I S. W. P. 


GAMES. 

THE COMICAL CONCERT. 

This is a most amusing game, if a good “ leader of 
the band” can be procured. Each of the party selects 
an instrument, on Avhich they are expected to pre- 
ten^ they are performing—one chooses the violin, 
and holds out the left arm, moving the fingers as if 
touching the strings, whilst the right hand saws 
backwards and forwards as if wielding the bow. 
Anoth^ sets herself in a graceful attitude, draAvs a 


We respectfully call the attention of the friends of 
Mrs. Halo to the folloAving ;— 

J. E. Tilton & Co., Boston (Mass.), haA'e just pub¬ 
lished a noAV Avork, “ Manners; or. Happy Homes 
and Good Society all the Year Round.” By Mrs. 
Hale. The book is elegantly jirinted in large type ; 
pages 377. Price ,$2 50. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 

Harper & Brothers, Ncav York, liaA’-e in press a noAV 
edition, revised and enlarged, of Mrs. Hale’s “ Dis¬ 
tinguished Women,” etc. Large octavo, double col¬ 
umns, and over 900 pages. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have 
lately issued neAV editions of Mrs. Hale’s “NeAV 
Cookery Book,” and also her “ Receipts for tlie Mil¬ 
lion.” • 
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A LEAF FEOM OUE PHUNYGKAPHIC 
ALBUM. 

OUR PHUNYGRAPHER’S STUDY OP 
FLOKACULTURE. 



GrRi-jCsK spots in cloth can be easily removed thus: 
Take a sharp pair of scissors, carefully insert the 
point, and cut the cloth gently in a circular form 
until the spot is removed. 

Thh following advertisement appeared in the 
Aberdeen Herald: “If the person who took (it is con¬ 
cluded by mistake) the white waterproof coat be¬ 
longing to Mr, Pitt Taylor, on Tuesday last, will 
apply at the barracks, he can have the peg it used to 
hang upon, as it is of no further use to the owner!” 



“ JOHNNY-JUMP-ITP,” 


A SONG FOR SPRING. 

, Now behold the buttercup. 

In the meadows springing up, 

a nd Phillis, too, with rapture crazy, 
ries out to Chloe, “ Lawk-a-daisy !’» 

Why is it that the moment of popping the ques¬ 
tion is so terrible to young fellows that they fre¬ 
quently cannot utter a word? Because, just then, 
they love the fair one beyond expression. 

Postage on the Lady’s Book, 24 cents a year, 
payable j'^early, semi-yearly, or quarterly in advance, 
at the post-office where the Book is received. 

News-dealers may receive their packages at the 
same rates, that is, 2 cents for each copy of the 
magazine, and may pay separately for each package 
as received. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

Address “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi¬ 
tress. 

No order attended to unless the cash accompa¬ 
nies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent^o pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Miss A. W.—Sent hair-work March 24th. 

Mrs. S. E. J.—Sent pattern 14th. 

Mrs. J. K.—Sent pattern 24th. 

H. L.—Sent lead comb 24th. 

M. A. B.—Sent hair-work 24th. 

2-“Sent rubber gloves by Adams’s ex¬ 
press 24th. 

rubber gloves by Adams’s ex- 

press ^4:tn» 

Mrs. J. C. B.—Sent patterns and crimpers bv 
Adams’s express 24th. ^ ^ 

Mrs. B. J.--Sent articles by Adams’s express 24th. 
Mrs. S. L. B.—Sent pattern 25th. 

hair, etc. by Adams’s express 

]^^*~Sent articles by Adams’s express 26th. 

L. A. B.—Sent pattern 30th. 

Mrs. H. A. H.— Sent pattern 30th. 

Mrs. C. F.—Sent beads, etc. 30th. 

Miss A. A.—Sent rubber gloves 30th. 

4-;^~Sent rubber gloves, etc. 30th. 

SI* articles by Adams’s express 30th. 

30?h^^’ articles by Adams’s express 

E. H. C.—Sent articles April 3d. s 

M. A. AY.—Sent articles 3d. 

Mrs. S. J. P.—Sent infant’s dress bv Adams’s ex¬ 
press 3(1. 

Mrs. Dr. J. AY. L.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. L. T.—Sent rubber gloves 6th. 

Mrs. M. A. L.—Sent lead comb 6th. 

Mrs. J. D. H. G.—Sent pattern 6th. 

Mrs. J. H.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs. .T. A. L.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Miss L. E. D.—Sent pattern 8th. 

Mrs.^AY. A. B.—Sent pattern 8th. 

^Y’ ^ articles by Hamden’s express 8th, 

Mrs. BI. B. K.—Sent pattern 9th. 

BI. H. BI.—Sent pattern 9th. 

BIrs. C. A. C.—Sent pattern 9th. 

BIrs. L. B. J.—Sent pattern 9th. 

BIrs. H. (J. D.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. BI. F.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Bliss BI. J.—Sent lead comb 11th. 

BIrs, BI. H. T.—Sent pattern 11th. 

Mrs. .T. P. BIcF.—Sent pattern 11th. 

BIrs. P.—Sent pattern 11th. 
ll^h^^* pattern by Howard’s express 

A Subscriber, AYyoming, Del.—Both sentences are 
correct. 

Daisy.—1. Solon Bobinson, we believe 2 In 
French, spelled Blai, pronounced Blay. 3. AYe know 
^ great many remedies are advertised, 
but they are worthless. ’ 

c ^ gentleman, 5 feet 8; for a lady, 

5 feet 4. 2. Such questions arc too indefinite. There 
may be reasons why it is proper, and again when it 
IS not. It is impossible to reply properly unless all 
the circumstances are known. 

Old Subscribers and Others.—AA’'e cannot furnish 
anv particular design for work except at consider¬ 
able expense, lo get up the initials required would 
cost us ten dollars, and then probably would not be 
of any use except to “O^ Subscribers and Others ” 
Patsie Parker.—Only as far as the parlor door; 
otherwise is not “ the thing.” ’ 

Emma H.—A hair heart to fasten on a chain of the 
size desired, $5; with pin, $7. 

L. S., Silver Oreek^ Pa.—iVIodesty. 

BI. Z. J.—A lady is considered a bride for three 
months. 
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H. H. B.—Take a pill-box, perforate the top and 
fill with gum-camphor, or sprinkle them with ben¬ 
zine, and then place them in a close-fitting case. It 
would take pages to give you an idea of the different 
methods for the various insects. 

Aileen. — There are various remedies advertised, 
but there is not one that is efficacious. They may 
be removed for the moment, but will grow again. 
Nothing is effectual but pulling them out, and ^lis 
we would not recommend. 

Miss Ij. a.—I f you cannot attend the reception, 
you must send your card. 

Miss V. O.—The gentleman is introduced to the 
lady. 

One who wants to Know.—You may retain your 
hat in your hand. 

M. E. J., Steubenville, N. J.—We do not think wo 
could give you the design you wish. Such a large 
ol)ject could scarcely be reduced to come in one of 
our pages. 

Mrs. L. E. Tl,—We do not know that the following 
will be a curcj but we do know of one person being 
very much benefited by it: In the first i)lace, you 
should think before you speak, so as not to utter 
words as it were at random. The principal feature 
in stammering is, the party knowing their defect, 
and being anxious to cover it by attempting to speak 
quickly, add greatly to their embarrassment by caus¬ 
ing the muscles to attain a more rigid tendency. 
You must speak slowly and emphatically, and by 
attending to a full accentuation of every word you 
will soon be able to overcome the difiiculty. 

Mary G. —Place the bread inside the napkin. 

Bliss W. A.—This is said to be the old rule, but it 
will not hold good in all cases: Twice round the 
thumb should be once round the wrist, twice round 
tlie wrist should be once round the neck, twice 
round the neck siiould be once round the waist. 

BIrs. J. BI. F.—A letter addressed to him in Lon¬ 
don he will receive. 

BIrs. G. W. B. and BIrs. L. B.—Thanks for receipts. 

Blelanie.—You had better tell him your age, as he 
is sure to find it out. Better have no concealments. 

Elfle.—You should not recognize the gentleman 
until you have been introduced to him. 

BIrs. L. W. B.—We cannot find you employment 
in this city. There are hundreds of applicants for 
every vacancy. 

BIrs. G. H.—The master of the house leaves for 
the dining-room first. He generally takes the eldest 
lady under his protection. His wife leaves the last 
with the gentleman she has selected to escort her in. 

M. H., Columbus, Geo.—Thank you for the com¬ 
pliment’. 

L. W.—The knife and fork should be laid off when 
the plate is passed. Lead combs cost $1 70. Orn6 
is pronounced in two syllables. 

Bliss J. R.—Situations such as you require are not 
easily i)rocurcd, if you have no friends to personally 
interest themselves on your behalf. Your only 
course is by advertising or by answering advertise¬ 
ments. The “genteel” labor-market is quite over¬ 
crowded. 


JiBslnous. 


•NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a diSr 
tanoe,' the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may 
desire it, with the charge of a small percentage for 
the time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil¬ 
las, and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to 
economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages 
forwarded by express to any part of the country. 
For the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompajiied by checks for the proposed expen¬ 
diture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher tvill be ac¬ 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

The Publisher of the Lady’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans¬ 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lady’s Book, the 
Fashiopi Editor does not know. 


Instructions to be as minute as possible, accom¬ 
panied by a note of the height, com])lexion, and 
general style of the person, on which much depends 
in choice. Dress goods from J. F. Hafieigh’s, or 
Curwen Stoddardt & Brother ; dry goods of any kind 
from Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co., New York; lin¬ 
gerie and lace from G. W. Vogel’s, 1016 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia; bonnets from the most cele¬ 
brated establishments; jewelry from Wriggens & 
Warden, or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans¬ 
action must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking-dress of Bismarck silk ; the bot¬ 
tom of skirt trimmed with a band of the same edged 
by a narrow satin piping. A similar band is placed 
around to form a scallop at each side, and straigljt 
across the back and front, where it is trimmed with 
chenille fringe and three fancy buttons; three but-’ 
tons are also placed on each side-seam. Polonaise 
of the same material fastened over on one side ot the 
chest. It is confined at the waist by a sash with 
long fringed ends at the back. 

2.—Bride’s dress of puffed tulle, over a silk 
underskirt. Tunic of silk, with flowing sleeves, 
both edged with a puffing of tulle; a close unde»- 
slceve of tulle under the silk one. The dress is 
sprinkled over with sprays of orange-blossoms and 
leaves. A necklace and ear-rings of the same flow¬ 
ers are worn. Veil of tulle, arranged so it may be* 
worn over the face if desired. 

Fig. 3.—Dinner-dress of lilac silk, with a flounce of 
point lace put on with very little fulness around the 
bottom of skirt. Second skirt of lilac silk, cut in 
pinked scallops, and a rosette of lilac in each one. 
Upper skirt of spotted tulle, edged with point lace 
and looped up with lilac rosettes. Low full corsage 
of spotted tulle over lilac silk, with a basque of 
point lace, and edged with the same around tlie 
neck. Lilac rosettes around the neck. Gold cord 
and tassels around the waist. 

Fig. 4.—Dress of Bletternich green silk, edged with 
Cluny lace, headed by two narrow pipings of white 
satin. The upper skirt is edged with a plait of white 
satin ; it is short at the side with large plaits, long 
at the back, open with lapels of white satin. The 
underskirt is ornamented with fern leaves of white 
satin. High corsage, ornamented with bretelles of 
satin leaves and tabs edged with the same, with 
Cluny lace at the bottom, fall from the satin belt at 
the sides. Coat sleeves, trimmed to correspond. 
Black lace shawl. 

Fig. 5.—Walking-dress of lilac silk. The bottom 
of skirt is cut in scallops, and bound with the same. 
Narrow satin pipings extend around the skirt; 
above this a lace of the same col6r is arranged to 
simulate two skirts, fastened at the side by a large 
rosette; the same extends down the back of the 
skirt. A small scarf mantle is trimmed to corre¬ 
spond. Hat of lilac crape, trimmed with white lace; 
rosettes of lilac crape, and small white plume. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 

FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Dress of white grenadine, made with two 
skirts ; the front breadth of lower skirt is puffed 
lengthwise; a narrow Cluny lace finishes the i)uffs 
at the seams ; four puffs extend down each side of 
the back breadth. The upper skirt is looped u]) at 
each side by an illusion scarf, which is looped up 
over the front breadth, and is finished by a bow of 
green ribbon. Sash of green silk, edged by Cluny 
lace, and trimmed with two lace bows. Low corsage. 
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trimmed with green silk and Cluny lace. The hair 
is crimped, puffed on toj) of the head, and ornamented 
with a gilt band. 

Fig. 2.—Walking-dress of gray silk, made with two 
skirts. The lower one is cut in small points and 
trimmed with a band of satin. The upper skirt is 
out in turrets, trimmed with satin ; a second row 
osetends above this, which is finished at the sides by 
ohenille fringe. A silk cord and tassel are sewed on 
at the sides. Sack of black silk, cut in points, 
trimmed with chenille fringe, a satin fold, and small 
satin buttons. A plait of satin trims the front, back, 
a<nd sleeves. Hat of gray chip, trimmed with steel 
leaves. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of green silk, made with two skirts. 
The lower one is edged by two small flounces, headed 
by four narroAv rows of braid. The upper skirt is 
cut in' a deep scallop in the front, trimmed with 
tliree flounces, in points at the back trimmed with 
three rows of braid. The upper part of this skirt is 
trimmed Avith three rows of braid, making it have the 
appearance of three skirts. JLiOW corsage, trimmed 
to correspond. Sash of the silk. 

Fig. 4.—Walking-dress of black gros grain silk, 
trimmed with two narrow flounces. Redingote of 
the same silk, trimmed with a satin fold; the trim¬ 
ming extends up the sides and in the back, giving it 
the appearance of being cut. Sash of black silk, 
bound with satin, the ends ornamented with a satin 
fold and edged Dy fringe. Bonnet of Avhite chip, 
trimmed Avith Avhite illusion and green leaves. 

* Fig. 5.—Dress of violet silk, tAVO skirts, each scal¬ 
loped and bound Avith satin and a plaited ruffle be- 
loAV the scallops. Coat of black silk, fitting the 
figure, the skirt open in the back, bound Avith satin, 
and headed by small satin buttons. Bonnet of black 
illusion, trimmed Avith black lace and rosettes of 
illusion and steel. 

SECOND SIDE, 

Fig. 1. —Breakfast-cap of embroidered muslin, 
trimmed Avith a Avorked ruffle edged by a narroAV 
lace. A band of rose-colored ribbon heads the ruffle. 
Broad ribbon strings are tied under the chignon ; a 
band of ribbon Avith lace Avound around it is fastened 
over the chignon. 

Fig. 2. La Sylphide Headdress.—Marie Stuart ban¬ 
deaux in front; tliick plaits at the back ; forget-me- 
not in the hair. 

Fig. 3.—Bonnet of black Neapolitan, Avith a high 
pointed diadem of straAV and lace, Avith three pearl 
pendants on it. A fall of lace at the back trimmed 
with field daisies, Avhich also trims the strings, one 
of Avhich is of lace, the other of satin, fastened by a 
small satin bow. 

Fig. 4.—Bonnet of violet crape, the frame covered 
plain. A satin jjlait extends across the back, Avith 
satin loops falling from it. A Avreath of lilac floAv- 
ers and green leaves extend across the front and 
doAvn on the strings, Avhich are also fastened by a 
small bouquet. 

Fig. 5.—Bonnet of Avhite Malines tulle, puffed over 
a thin frame. A band of blue satin goes across the 
Jop fastened at one side by a pearl buckle; this ex¬ 
tends doAvn and forms the strings. Fall of Avhite 
c blonde lace at back. Wreath of fine Avhite floAvers 
along the front. 

Fig. G.—Bonnet of exquisitely fine black lace, or¬ 
namented Avith leaA’’es and floAvers of highly polished 
out steel. A veil of lace falls over the back, and 
comes doAvn in front forming the strings, Avhich are 
ornamented in a similar manner. The strings are 
fastened down the front by steel leaA'es. 

Fig. 7.—Jacket of AA’hite silk, embroidered in bril¬ 
liant colors. The habit skirt is of fine muslin, laid 


In plaits, and crossed by straps of Avhite silk em¬ 
broidered. 

Fig. 8.—Dress of blue and Avhite striped silk ; the 
edge of skirt is trimmed with tAVO narroAV roAVS of 
A'elvet, Avith a roAV of small buttons betAveen. Over¬ 
dress of blue silk tightly gored, the neck cut Ioav 
square; each gore is trimmed to correspond Avith the 
underskirt; a roAV of blue silk buttons up the front. 
Hat of Avhite chip, bound Avith blue velvet and a 
Avhite plume. Buttoned boots of blue kid. 

Fig. 9.—White muslin corsage, made Avith a yoke 
elegantly tucked and trimmed Avith embroidery and 
Cluny lace. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Collar and undersleeve to match. 
The cuff is of linen richly ornamented AA’ith Clunj\ 

Fig. 12.—Jacket made of Avhite lace, trimmed Avith 
Avhite silk, and ornamented Avith black and crystal. 

Fig. 13.—Walking costume for a Miss. This over¬ 
dress may be of black silk trimmed with folds of 
satin. It can be Avorn over a skirt of the same or a 
contrasting color. 

Fig. 14.—Infant’s dress, made of fine Nainsook 
muslin. The front is made en tablier, formed of 
needlcAVork ruffling and Cluny lace insertion; a band 
of Avork extends doAvn the sides ; Cluny lace inser¬ 
tion around the skirt above the hem. Puff sleeA'C, 
Avith roAV of insertion around the bottom. 

Fig. 15.—Dress of Avhite piqu£, made AAuth a yoke 
cut loAV square ; the skirt is plaited into this. The 
bottom of skirt is trimmed Avith tAVO roAvs of braid; 
the bands doAvn each side are trimmed to correspond, 
Avith a roAv of buttons through the centre, and fin¬ 
ished by a colored ribbon rosette. The edge of 
sleev’es and neck are edged by a narrow Cluny lace. 

Fig. 16.—Very good style of chemise for a Miss. 
Our model fastens on the shoulders with buttons, 
and is trimmed Avith delicate embroidery. 

Fig. 17.—Parasol of black satin, the outer edge 
being of violet-colored satin. The parasol is edged 
with gold fringe ; a roAV also extends around the top 
of the violet satin, headed by four roAvs of gilt beads. 
The Avhole of the black part of the parasol is orna¬ 
mented Avith gilt beads. Rustic handle. 

Fig. 18.—Parasol of broAvn satin, ornamented with 
jet beads ; a jet fringe, made for the parasol in points, 
is put around the edge. The handle is tAvisted, and 
made of black Avopd. 


EVENING DRESS. 

{See Engraving^ Page 495.) 

Evening dress of Avhite silk. The skirt is gored ; 
in the back a deep flounce of the silk is plaited on ; 
a puff of Avhite illusion extends around thi bottom 
of skirt; a deep puff heads the flounce in the back, 
and extends across the front; the same puffs extend 
up the front to the Avaist, divided by sprays of 
heartsease and leaves, and finished by a large ro¬ 
sette, Avith a bouquet in the centre. The corsage is 
cut loAV square, Avith floAvers forming bretelles, and 
extending doAvn the back of skirt, Avhere they are 
fastened bj’ a rosette. The slecA'es are of one puff, 
Avith floAvers through the centre; the belt is fastened 
by a rosette. Ear-rings and bracelets of Malachite. 
The hair is heaAuly crimped; the chignon of seven 
puffs j a curl falls from each side. 


SUMMER CLOAKS. 

{See Engravings, Page 498.) 

Fig. 1.—Coat of pressed black silk, fitting tightly 
to the figure. The trimming consists of a narroAV 
satin piping, finishing the edge; the sleeves, arm¬ 
holes, pockets, and belt are trimmed Avith the same. 
Sash of plain silk, fastened at the left side, and 
trimmed Avith heavy chenille fringe. 
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Fig. 2.—Redingotc of black silk, cut loose, and 
fastened at the waist by a sash. The trimming con¬ 
sists of bands of satin, which also trims the sash. 

Fig. 3.—Sack of black silk. , The bottom is cut in 
Vandykes, and bound with satin; two satin bands 
extend around above these; satin leaves extend 
down the back, around the armholes and neck. The 
belt is composed of a piece of silk, laid in small 
plaits bound with satin, and each plait fastened by 
a fancy button. The sash has three ends of silk, the 
ends ornamented with fancy buttons and edged by 
fringe. Rosette of satin leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Polonaise of black silk, fitting to the figure. 
Trimmed with fancy gimp. The ends of the sash are 
ornamented with gimp leaves, and finished by silk 
tassel fringe. 

• * 

CHITCHAT 

ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

There seems to be a great de.al of searching into 
former times now in reference to fashion, hunting 
up old fashions, and copying toilettes from historical 
pictures. Our age is accused, and not without truth, 
of possessing no originality; it can neither invent 
nor create— if can but imitate or copy. Now, after 
many hesitations, we seem to hftve decidedly come 
back to the fashions worn in the reign of Louis XV. 
and the earlier part of that of Louis XVI. There arc 
modifications, of course, and exact chronology is not 
always attended to ; but one may safely say, that the 
style of dress most copied in our time, is that of the 
before-mentioned period. How many models arc 
called by the name of the most graceful woman of 
her age, Marie Antoinette! The most fashionable 
coiffure, dress, fichu, mantle, and slipper bear her 
name. We are, however, far from the scant, unbe¬ 
coming dress of the First Empire. Skirts are gored, 
it is true, but they are ample and flowing. Crino¬ 
lines, far from being left off, have merely changed 
their shape ; they are plain in front, but puffed out 
on either side, so as to remind one strongly of the 
hoops or paniers of the last century. These paniers 
will not be adopted as yet; we think the tournure 
will be more generally worn. These skirts are made 
of puffed hair-cloth, with a few steels at the bottom; 
tliey arc ungraceful whatever way Avorn. But Fash¬ 
ion declares them necessary in some degree, to sup¬ 
port the heavy sashes now so much worn; as yet 
but few of our most fashionable belles have adopted 
them. 

The ncAvest morning robes arc made quite in the 
Louis XV. style—that is, loose and flowing, Avith 
plaits at the back, and a cord and tassels to fasten 
it in at the Avaist in front. These can be made of 
Avhitc cambric and fastened by colored ribbon if de¬ 
sired. 

Our leading modistes are engaged in making up 
thin fabrics, Avhich this month requires. A ncAV 
mode of ornament for grenadines, is seen in a lilac 
robe, Avhich bore tAvig Avork and a large pansy spray 
dOAvn the centre of each breadth, in applique of 
shaded silk the same color, neatly stitched on ; this- 
can be done in leaves, or any flowers fancy may dic¬ 
tate. A Avhite grenadine, ornamented Avith colored 
leai'es or floAvers, Avould make both a pretty and in¬ 
expensive dress. The cape or fichu is a necessary 
accompaniment to all tiiin dresses; these are made 
in many different forms and of different materials. 
We see .them of illusion, trimmed with blonde and 
satin, of embroidered muslin, of the most costly 
white and black lace, and of laces of inferior quali¬ 
ties. Others are simply made of the same material 
as the dress, and trimmed to correspond. The Marie 
Antoinette and Lamballe are decidedly the most 


fashionable. These fichus vary in form, but one of 
the prettiest consists of tAvo long scarfs; the ma¬ 
terial of Avhich they are composed is folded exactly 
in tlie same manner as the folds or draperies on a 
low bodice. The folds or plaits arc stitched doAvn 
at the shoulders as Avell as at the Avaist. The tAA'o 
scarfs are then arranged like braces on the bodice; 
they cross under the Avaistband, and describe four 
Avide sash ends on the skirt. 

There are very fcAV styles by Avliich the skirts of 
Avash dresses can be made and trimmed. The cut-off 
skirt Avith narroAv flounces on the edge, or a plain 
skirt Avith small puffs, or flounces around it, is 
the faA'orite. As they can be done up easily, for 
persons Avho desire something more elaborate, atc 
A vill describe a pretty Avhite organdy lately made 
up. Around the bottom Avas a deep, finely-plaited 
border, over Avhich fell a piece of horizontal tucking 
very finely done, cut into battlements, edged Avith 
quilled Avhite Chantilly; and headed by a Avide in¬ 
sertion of the same lace. In front, at the Avaist, Avas 
a short apron of tucking cut out in shapes and 
trimmed Avith lace; from this a Avide scarf of muslin 
edged AVith tAvo inch Chantilly, floated each side be¬ 
hind, and Avas looped together by a large rosette of 
Mctternich green satin ribbon. We also noticed a 
flounce and Avaist of'muslin, Avhich Avere laid alter¬ 
nately in vertical double narroAV box-plaits spread 
at the top, and Avide insertions of Maltese laoe 
tAvo indies or more apart; this AA^as designed for a 
plain muslin dress, Avhich is very much Avorn tliis 
summer. 

Never have avc seen so many suits of black silk at 
this season as noAV; they are the faA'orite for street 
Avear, also for travelling, especially for married la¬ 
dies, as they arc more serviceable than most of th'C 
travelling dress goods. Most of the suits are made 
Avith the Redingote. AVc saAV one Avith a band of 
silk about four inches broad, bound on each edge 
Avith satin; the band Avas cut in squares about one 
inch apart, each one being bound Avith satin. These 
squares Avere lined Avith blue silk ; one of these bands 
extended around the bottom of skirt, around tlKi 
Redingote and sleeves; one formed the belt, and the 
sash Avas made, to correspond. This is an inexpen¬ 
sive trimming, but very troublesome, as satin bind¬ 
ings are very tqdious to put on. 

Many more sacyiues arc Avorn than at the first of 
the season Avas thought Avould be popular'; they are 
too comfortable a style of covering to be easily aban¬ 
doned. The sacque Avith mantilla ends is popular 
and very pretty; all the sacques, and, in fact, CA'cr}’- 
thing is trimmed Avith satin; It Avas thought it Avould 
be abandoned for thin fabrics, but it is the most 
popular trimming used. Never has ingenuity been 
BO taxed to invent different styles of making trim¬ 
mings, for almost all the satin trimmings are hand¬ 
made; the sacques are trimmed exclusively AA'ith 
them and lace. Jet is very little seen; and only 
used in A’’ery small quantities. AVc miss it, as it has 
been so A^ery extensively used for the last year. 

We Avill describe a fcAV cloaks seen. The first is a 
beautiful paletdt of French bonnet silk. The trfln- 
ming consists of five roAVS of bias rulfled satin and 
silk, over an inch in AAudth ; these are placed rather 
full upon the front and back, both of Avhich arc 
trimmed exactly alike. The trimming on either side 
is likewise of satin and silk, but much narroAver than 
that on the front, and differing from it by being i)lacod 
on plain. The sash is of the usual Avidtli, trimmed to 
correspond ; both the paletdt and sash arc edged by 
heavy tassel fringe. The front lias rcA’^ers turne<l 
back. Another is a loose black silk sacque, Avith 
mantilla front, edged Avith fringe, and trimmed Avith 
satin folds and small crochet rosettes. It is open on 
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the sides with lapets, backed with lace, which show 
a colored dress through to advantage. Lastly, the 
basquine d la militaire, which is tight-fitting, with 
mantilla front, and deeply pointed on the sides. This 
also is trimmed with narrow bands of silk and satin 
around the basquine, sleeves, and sash, and across 
the breast, after the manner of a soldier’s coat, from 
which it derives its name. All the sleeves are made 
in the coat form, now so long popular. 

In outside coverings of lace, points are the most 
popular ; they can be had in thread and llama lace; 
the latter are a most excellent imitation of good lace, 
are very much worn, and are not near as expensive. 
'We also sec some very pretty sacques, two of which 
are particularly graceful—a paletdl with sleeves in 
black llama lace, and a beautifully-shaped sacque 
named the “ Castilian,” with a long flowing sleeve. 
The “Rotund Peplum” is a pointed circular, which 
lA very elegant; and the sleeveless jacket is par¬ 
ticularly pretty to wear over colored dresses. We 
also see Shetland shawls in plain white and black, 
also with colored borders, and in colored and white 
stripes. These can be had in the real Shetland, or 
in the woven ones, which are not near as expensive, 
and are quite as desirable, as they so soon soil. Al¬ 
though late in the season, we will describe a Paisley 
shawl seen at a leading house in this city, made for 
the late Exposition, which is not only very curious, 
but extraordinarily handsome. Although dark and 
harmonious in general effect, examination reveals 
that the centre is an Asiatic temple, with worsliip- 
pers bending before a shrine, to which is tending an 
Immense procession of men and animals, forming the 
chief part of the design; while the outer border dis¬ 
plays a great variety of birds and flowers, confined 
within the limits of a harlequin fringe. 

How are Ave to speak of bonnets each time it falls 
to our lot to describe themi They arc smaller than 
the last; tliosc now worn are the smallest yet seen. 
If they go on decreasing, soon they will be nothing 
but illusion strings fastened on the top by a spray 
of flowers. The latest novelty is a bonnet (we had 
better say a small headdress) entirely composed of 
flowers; we saw them of small roses, pansies, field 
daisies, violets, etc. The bonnet is about four inches 
deep, made by the wires being twisted together; a 
spray of floAvers falls from each side; and is fastened 
to form the strings. These bonnets are pinned on 
to the head. 

We also notice some other noA-elties: A black 
French Neapolitan bonnet, trimmed Avith black lace 
and straw (oak-shai)ed) leaves, Avith a lace veil fall¬ 
ing gracefully over the shoulders, and fastened in 
front Avith a bunch of leaves. A French crape bon¬ 
net, of Mctternicli green, diadem shape, the face 
trimming formed of brilliant IeaA*es, giving a rich 
and beautiful efl*cct; a girdle of criipe,'edged Avith a 
fine blonde lace falling to the front and streamers of 
ribbon from the back. A very stylish bonnet of 
Avhite frosted illusion, trimmed Avith narrow folds 
of Avhite satin ; a graceful A*eil of illusion edged Avith 
lace falling at the back, Avhile a light spray of Met- 
tcrnich green decorated the left side. 

In hats Ave notice a A^ery handsome one of fine 
Leghorn, rolled up at one side, Avith a trimming of 
blue A^elvet and wheat upon the up-turned flap. A 
black Spanish hat, trimmed Avith rolls of black satin, 
jets and steel, with flowers at the side, and a girdle 
of lace and satin. A wliite crape hat trimmed with 
field daisies. A blue crape trimmed Avith illusion 
and pink roses. Almost all the hats haA^e a mask 
veil Avith long ends fastened in the back. The A'cil is 
made of spotted or plain illusion, trimmed Avith luce 
of the same color ; the illusion corresponds in color 
Avithvthe trimming or color of hat or bonnet. The 


illusion fastened, not under the chin, but some dis¬ 
tance below, seems to form the only difference be¬ 
tween the bonnet and hat. 

We notice a new invention of indelible stamp¬ 
ing—braiding patterns stamped in black. It Avashes 
Avell, has the appearance of braiding, and can be 
done at a trifling cost. It is particularly desirable 
for children’s clothing. At Mrs. G-irard’s, No. 321 
South Thirteenth Street, wc see initials, monograms, 
ciphers, and crests, stamped in this manner; these 
are very desirable for marking underclothing and 
house linen, and are done at about one-third of the 
cost of having them done Avith ink. 

For children piques are the most desirable goods, 
as they can be trimmed in so many different styles; 
Avorn Avith colored sashes, they ahv'ays look pretty 
and different. For small children pique sacqufes are 
Avorn Avith the same and colored dresses; they may be 
braided, trimmed Avith embroider^', or a fancy braid. 
For . larger children a silk or barege sacque, or talma 
is Avorn. If a Avalking dress, the sacque is of the sanve 
material as the skirt; in fact, it is almost useless to 
say anything about children’s dresses, so nearly do 
they resemble those of older persons. We Avill, 
hoAvever, describe one suit Ave havg lately seen. 
The dress of Avh\te grenadine barege, the bodice 
made Ioav square neck, the skirt edged by four nap- 
noAV flounces of blue silk Avith pinked edge. The 
neck and sleeves are edged with small ruffles. A 
higli neck and long sleeved Avaist of thin muslin 
arc Avorn under the bodice of dress. White muslin 
sacque, embroidered. White crape hat trimmed Avith 
blue satin bands. 

One of the prettiest ncAV models we haA^e seen for 
evening toilet is the Spanish corselet of satin or 
poult dc soie. This corselet can be made of any 
color’; but we particularly admired one of cerise- 
colored satin, AV'hich Avas AVorn Avith a Avhite dress. 
This bodice is made someAvhat like a Ioav zouave 
jacket, not coming doAAm any further than the Avaist. 
It is open and rounded off at the sides, and then 
laced together with silk gimp cord of the same color 
as the satin, and finished off at tke bottom Avith 
gimp tassels falling over the. skirt. There are no 
sleeves, but epaulettes ornamented Avith a boAv of 
gimp cord and tassels. Of course, a Avhite bodice or 
chemisette must be worn under the Spanish corselet, 
and short Avfflite slceA^es shoAV under the epaulettes. 
A sash Avith long Avide lapels fastened at the back, 
of the same material as the corselet is AVorn Avith it. 
Egyptian necklaces, formed of many rows of large 
beads, are A'cry much Avorn Avith evening dresses. 
Some haA'e as many as fourteen rows of beads, Avhich 
fall down nearly to the Avaistband. Those of gold 
beads are the most fashionable. 

At the request of some of our readers Ave aauII give 
some hints in regard to mourning goods, Avhich this 
season arc more than usually elegant, so much black 
being noAv Avorn. Among scA’^eral novelties we no¬ 
tice barege Hernani; it is double tAvisted, open mesh 
of silk and Avool, generally tAvo yards Avide, A*ery 
heavy, and ranges in price from ^ 50 to $7 00 per 
yard. The canvas Hernani is of similar material 
and manufacture, but of a somewhat coarser tex¬ 
ture, Avhich latter is considered more fashionable. 
Then Ave haA'c the plain and much less expensu'e 
iron bareges. These dresses are generally made in 
suits for street Avear, Avith a sacque or shawl of the 
same, trimmed Avith crape or ruches of the material. 
In traA'elling dress goods avc haA'e mixed gray goods, 
plain black foulards, alpaca poplin, the “chene” of 
Lyle thread and avooI, and many others Avhich Ave 
cannot now enumerate. In bonnets, black crape, 
Neapolitan, and straAv are Avorn trimmed Avith crape 
or ribbon. Fashion'. 





